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It  Is  now  newly  nineteen  years  since  tbe  first  edition  of  thie  book  was 
pablished,  and  a  second  edition  ought  to  have  appeared  long  ere  this. 
The  first  edition  was  soon  exhausted,  and  the  deelrebleness  of  bringiDg 
ont  a  second  edition  was  often  suggested  to  me.  But  as  the  book  was 
a  first  attempt  in  a  new  field  of  research  and  necessarilj  very  imper- 
fect, I  could  not  bring  myself  to  allow  a  second  edition  to  appear  with- 
ont  a  thorough  revision.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  the  preparation 
of  &  thoroughly  revised  edition,  with  the  addition  of  new  matter 
wherever  it  seemed  to  be  necessary,  would  entail  upon  me  more  labour 
than  I  was  likely  for  a  long  time  to  be  able  to  undertake.  The  duties 
devolving  upon  me  in  India  left  me  very  little  leisure  for  extraneous 
work,  and  the  exhaustion  arising  from  loug  residence  in  a  tropical 
dimat«  left  me  very  little  surplos  strength.  For  eleven  years,  iu  addi- 
tion to  my  other  duties,  I  took  part  in  the  Bevision  of  the  Tamil  Bible, 
and  after  tbat  great  work  had  come  to  on  end.  It  fell  to  my  lot  to  take 
part  for  one  year  more  in  the  Bevision  of  the  Tamil  Book  of  Common 
Prayer-  I  sufi'ered  also  for  some  time  from  a  serious  illness  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  seemed  to  render  it  improbable  that  I  should  ever  be 
able  to  do  any  literoiy  work  again.  Thus  year  after  year  elapsed,  and 
year  after  year  the  idea  of  setting  myself  to  so  laborious  a  task  as  that 
of  preparing  a  second  edition  of  a  book  of  this  kind  grew  more  and 
more  distasteful  to  me.  I  began  to  hope  that  it  had  become  no  longer 
necessary  to  endeavonr  to  rescue  a  half-forgotten  book  from  oblivion. 
At  this  juncture  it  was  considered  desirable  that  I  should  return  for  a 
time  to  my  native  land  for  the  benefit  of  my  health ;  and  at  the  same 
time  I  was  surprised  to  receive  a  new  and  more  urgent  request  that  I 
should  bring  out  a  second  edition  of  this  book — for  which  I  was 
informed  that  a  demand  still  existed.  Accordingly  I  felt  that  I  had 
now  no  option  left,  and  arrived  reluctantly  at  the  conclusion  that  as 
the  first  edition  was  broi^bt  out  dnring  the  period  of  my  firat  return 
to  this  conntzy  on  fnrlongh,  so  it  had  become  necessary  that  tbe  period 
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of  my  second  furlough  should  be  devoted  to  the  preparation  and  publi- 
cation of  a  second  edition. 

The  first  edition — chiefly  on  account  of  the  novelty  of  the  under- 
taking— vras  received  with  a  larger  amount  of  favour  than  it  appeared 
to  me  to  deserve.  I  trust  that  this  second  edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged, will  be  found  more  leally  deserving  of  favour.  Though  reluc- 
tant to  commence  the  work,  no  sooner  had  I  entered  upon  it  than  my 
old  interest  in  it  revived,  and  I  laboured  at  it  con  amort.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  be  accurate  and  thorough  throughout,  and  to  leave  uo 
difficulty  unsolved,  or  at  least  uninvestigated;  and  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing all  my  endeavours,  I  am  conscious  of  many  deficiencies,  and  feel 
sure  that  I  must  have  fallen  into  many  errors.  Of  the  various  expres- 
sions of  approval  the  first  edition  received,  the  one  which  gratified  me 
most,  because  I  felt  it  to  be  best  deserved,  was  that  it  was  evident  I 
had  treated  the  Dravidian  languages  "  lovingly."  I  trust  it  will  be 
apparent  that  I  have  given  no  smaller  amount  of  loving  care  and 
labour  to  the  preparatiou  of  this  second  edition.  The  reader  must  be 
prepared,  however,  to  find  that  many  of  the  particulars  on  which  I 
have  laboured  most  "  lovingly,"  though  exceedingly  interesting  to  per- 
sons who  have  made  the  Dravidian  languages  their  special  study, 
possess  hut  little  interest  for  persons  whose  special  studies  lie  in  tho 
direction  of  soma  other  family  of  languages,  or  who  are  interested,  not 
in  the  study  of  any  one  language  or  family  of  languages  in  particular, 
but  only  in  philological  studies  in  genera),  or  in  discussions  respecting 
the  origin  of  language  in  general 

It  is  now  more  than  thirty-seven  years  since  I  commenced  the  study 
of  Tamil,  and  I  had  not  proceeded  far  in  the  study  before  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  much  light  might  he  thrown  on  Tamil  by  comparing  it 
with  Telugu,  Canarese,  and  the  other  sister  idioms.  On  proceeding  to 
make  the  comparison  I  found  that  my  supposition  was  verified  by  the 
result,  and  also,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  that  Tamil  imparted  still  more 
light  than  it  received.  I  have  become  more  and  more  finnly  persuaded, 
as  time  has  gone  on,  that  it  is  not  a  theory,  but  a  fact,  that  none  of 
these  languages  can  be  thoroughly  understood  and  appreciated  without 
some  study  of  the  others,  and  hence  that  a  Comparative  Grammar  of 
the  Dravidian  Languages  may  claim  to  be  regarded  not  merely  as 
something  that  ia  useful  in  its  way,  but  as  a  necesuty. 

I  trust  it  will  be  found  that  I  have  not  left  much  undone  that  seemed 
to  be  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of  Tamil ;  but  I  hope  this  branch  of 
work  will  now  be  taken  up  by  persons  who  have  made  Telugu,  Canar- 
ese,  UlalaySlam,  or  Tulu  their  special  study,  so  that  the  whole  range 
of  the  Dravidian  languages  and  dialects  may  be  fully  elucidated.     One 
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desidentiua  at  preient  saeme  to  be  a  CompamtiYe  Vocabulary  of  the 
Dravidian  Langu^es,  distinguishing  the  roots  found,  Bay,  in  tbe 
four  most  distinctive  languages — Tamil,  Telagu,  Cauarese,  and  Malay- 
*lain — from  those  found  only  in  three,  only  in  two,  or  only  in  one. 
An  excellent  iUoBtration  ot  what  may  be  done  in  this  direction  has 
been  fanushed  by  Dr  Qondett,  whose  truly  scientific  "  Dictionary  of 
Malay&lam"  has  given  a  fresh  atimolus  to  Draridian  philology.  An- 
other thing  which  has  long  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  desideratum  is  a 
more  thorough  examination  of  all  the  South  Indian  alphabets,  ancient 
and  modem,  with  a  careful  comparison  of  them,  letter  by  letter,  not 
only  with  the  alphabets  of  Northern  India,  ancient  and  modem,  but 
also,  and  especially,  with  the  characters  found  in  ancient  inscriptions 
io  Ceylon,  Java,  and  other  places  in  the  farther  £ast.  It  has  been 
announced  that  a  work  on  this  subject,  by  Or  Bumell,  M.C.S.,  entitled 
"  South- Indian  Falfeography,"  is  about  to  be  published  in  Madras, 
but  I  regret  that  a  copy  of  it  has  not  yst  arrived. 

It  haa  been  my  chief  object  throughout  this  work  to  promote  a  more 
ajBtematic  and  scientific  study  of  the  Dravidian.  languages  themselves — 
for  their  own  sake,  irrespective  of  theories  respecting  their  relationship 
to  other  langnages— by  means  of  a  careful  inter-comparison  of  their 
granmi&Ts.  Whilst  I  have  never  ceased  to  regard  this  as  my  chief 
object,  I  have  at  the  same  time  considered  it  desirable  to  notice,  as 
opportanitT  occnired,  such  principles,  forms,  and  roots  as  appeared  to 
bear  any  affinity  to  those  of  any  other  langnsge  or  family  of  languages, 
in  the  hope  of  contributing  thereby  to  the  solution  of  the  question  of 
their  ultimate  relationship.  That  question  has  never  yet  been  scienti- 
fically solved,  though  one  must  hope  that  it  will  be  solved  some  day. 
It  has  not  yet  got  beyond  the  region  of  theories,  more  or  less  plausible. 
Hy  own  theory  is  that  the  Dravidian  languages  occupy  a  position  of 
their  own  betweoi  the  languages  of  the  Indo-European  Ctmily  and 
tkoae  of  the  Turanian  or  Scythian  group— not  quite  a  midway  position, 
bat  one  considerably  nearer  the  latter  than  the  former.  The  parlica- 
lars  in  which  they  seem  to  me  to  accord  with  the  Indo-European  lan- 
guages are  numerous  and  remarkable,  and  some  of  them,  it  will  be  seen, 
are  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  impossible,  I  think,  to  suppose  that  they 
have  been  accidental ;  but  the  relationship  to  which  they  testify — m 
so  lac  as  they  do  testify  to  any  real  relationship — appears  to  me  to  be 
very  indefinite,  as  well  as  very  remote.  Ou  the  other  hand  the  parti- 
culars in  which  they  seem  to  me  to  accord  with  most  of  the  so-called 
Scythian  languages  are  not  only  so  numerous,  but  are  so  distinctive 
and  of  so  essential  a  nature,  that  they  appear  to  me  to  amount  to  wbat 
is  called  a  family  likeness,  and  therefore  naturally  to  surest  the  idea 
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of  a  common  descent  The  evidence  is  cumulative.  It  aeems  impos- 
sible to  suppose  that  all  the  varioos  remarkable  resemblances  that  will 
be  pointed  out,  section  after  section,  in  this  work  can  Lave  arisen 
merely  from  similarity  in  mAital  development — of  which  there  ia  no 
proof — or  similarity  in  external  circnmstancas  and  history — of  which 
also  there  is  no  proof — much  less  without  any  common  canse  whatever, 
but  merely  from  the  chapter  of  accidents.  The  relationship  seema  to 
me  to  be  not  merely  morphological,  bat— in  some  shape  or  another, 
and  however  it  may  be  accounted  for — genealogical  The  genealogical 
method  of  investigation  has  produced  remarkable  results  in  the  case  of 
the  Indo-European  family  of  languages,  and  there  seems  no  reason  why 
it  should  be  diacarded  in  relation  to  any  other  family  or  group ;  but 
this  method  ia  applicable,  as  it  appears  to  me,  not  merely  to  roots  and 
forms,  but  also  to  principles,  contrivances,  and  adaptations.  I  have 
called  attention  to  the  various  resemblances  I  have  noticed,  whether 
apparently  important  or  apparently  insignificant — not  under  the  suppo- 
sition that  any  one  of  them,  or  all  together,  will  suffice  to  settle  the 
difficult  question  at  iasue,  but  aa  an  aid  to  inqniiy,  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  to  point  out  the  line  in  which  further  research  seems  likely — 
or  not  likely — to  be  rewarded  with  success.  An  ulterior  and  still  mora 
difficult  qnestion  will  be  found  to  be  occasionally  discussed.  It  is  this: 
Does  there  not  seem  to  be  reason  for  regarding  the  Dravidian  family 
languages,  not  only  as  a  Tinlc  of  connection  between  the  Indo-European 
and  Scj^hian  groups,  but — in  some  particulars,  especially  in  relation 
to  the  pronouns — aa  the  best  surviving  representative  of  a  period  ju 
the  history  ol  human  speech  older  than  the  Indo-European  stage,  older 
than  the  Scythian,  and  older  than  the  separation  of  the  one  from  the 
other. 

Whilst  pointing  out  extra-Dravidian  affinities  wherever  they  appeared 
to  exist,  it  has  always  been  my  endeavour,  as  &r  as  possible,  to  explain 
Dravidian  forms  by  means  of  the  Dravidian  languages  themselves.  In 
this  particular  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  a  fair  amount  of  progress 
has  been  made  in  this  edition  in  comparisou  with  the  first — for  which 
I  am  largely  indebted  to  the  help  of  Dr  Gundert's  suggestions.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  forms  which  were  left  unexplained  in  the  first  edi- 
tion have  now,  more  or  less  conclusively,  been  shown  to  have  had  a 
Dravidian  origin,  and  possibly  this  process  will  be  found  to  be  capable 
of  being  carried  farther  still.  The  Dravidian  languages  having  been 
cultivated  from  so  early  a  period,  and  carried  by  successive  stages  of 
progress  to  so  high  a  point  of  refinement,  we  should  be  prepared  to 
expect  that  in  supplying  themselvea  from  time  to  time  wHb.  infiexional 
forms  they  bad  availed  themselves  of  auziliaiy  words  already  in  use, 
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Kith  only  such  modifications  in  sound  or  meamog  &a  were  necessary  to 
adapt  them  to  the  uev  purposes  to  irhich  they  vere  applied.  Accord- 
ingly it  does  not  seem  necessary  or  desirable  to  seek  for  the  origiu  of 
Dravidian  forma  out  of  the  range  of  the  Dravidian  laogoages  them- 
selves, except  in  the  event  of  those  Ungoages  failing  to  afford  ns  a 
tolerably  satiafaclory  explanation.  Even  in  that  event,  it  must  be 
considered  more  probable  that  the  evidence  of  a  native  Dravidian  origin 
has  been  obliterated  by  lapse  of  time  than  that  the  Dr&vidians,  when 
learning  to  inflect  their  words,  borrowed  for  thia  purpose  the  iuflenonal 
forms  of  their  neighbouis.  It  is  a  different  question  whether  some  of 
the  Dt&vidian  forms  and  roots  may  not  have  formed  a  portion  of  the 
linguistic  inheritance  which  appears  to  have  descended  to  the  earliest 
Dnividians  from  the  fathers  of  the  human  race.  I  should  be  inclined, 
however,  to  seek  for  traces  of  that  inheritance  only  in  the  narrow  area 
of  the  aimplest  and  most  necessary,  and  therefore  probably  the  moat 
primitive,  elements  of  speech. 

In  preparing  the  second  edition  of  thia  book,  as  in  prepariug  the 
first,  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  European  scholars,  whether  resident 
in  Eorope  or  in  India,  such  information  respecting  the  Dravidian  lan- 
guages as  uiight  be  likely  to  be  interesting  to  them.  I  have  thought 
more,  however,  of  the  requirements  of  the  natives  of  the  country,  than 
of  those  of  foreigners.  It  has  been  my  earnest  and  constant  desire  to 
stimolate  the  natives  of  the  districts  in  which  the  Dravidian  languages 
are  spoken  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  tbe  comparative  study  of 
their  own  languages;  and  I  trust  it  will  be  found  that  this  object 
haa  in  some  measure  been  helped  forward.  Educated  Tamilians  have 
studied  l^mil— educated  Telugus  have  studied  Telugu — the  educated 
classes  in  each  language-district  have  studied  the  language  and  litera- 
ture of  that  district — with  an  earnestness  and  assiduity  which  are 
highly  creditable  to  them,  and  which  have  never  been  exceeded  in  the 
history  of  any  of  the  langui^es  of  the  world — except,  perhaps,  by  the 
earnestness  and  assiduity  with  vhich  Sanskrit  has  been  studied  by  the 
Br&hmans.  One  result  of  this  long-continued  devotion  to  grammatical 
studies  has  been  the  development  of  much  intellectual  acuteneas ;  an- 
other result  has  been  the  progressive  refinement  of  the  languages  tliem- 
aelves ;  and  these  results  have  acted  and  reacted  one  apon  another. 
Hence,  it  is  impossible  for  any  European  who  has  acquired  a  competent 
knowledge  of  any  of  the  Dravidian  languages — say  Tamil — to  regard 
otherwise  than  with  respect  the  intellectual  capacity  of  a  people  amongst 
whom  so  wiHiderful  an  organ  of  thought  has  been  developed.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  conseqnence  of  the  almost  exclusive  devotion  of  the 
native  liierati  to  grammatical  studies  they  have  fallen  considerably 
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behind  the  educated  chisses  in  Europe  in  grasp  and  comprehenaiveneBs, 
What  ttej  have  gained  in  acnt«nes9,  the;  have  lost  in  breadtL  They 
have  never  attempted  to  compare  theii  own  langu^ea  with  others — not 
even  with  ether  languages  of  the  same  family.  They  have  never 
grasped  the  idea  that  such  a  thing  aa  a  family  of  languages  existed. 
Consequently  the  interest  they  took  in  the  study  of  their  languages 
was  not  an  intelligent,  discriminating  interest,  and  proved  much  less 
fmitfal  in  results  than  might  fairly  have  been  expected.  Their  philo- 
logy, if  it  can  be  called  by  that  name,  has  remained  up  to  our  own 
time  as  radimentary  and  fragmentary  as  it  was  ages  ago.  Kot  having 
become  comparative,  it  has  not  become  scientific  and  progressive.  The 
comparative  method  of  Btudy  has  done  mach,  in  every  department  of 
science,  fur  Europe ;  might  it  not  be  expected  to  do  much  for  India 
alsol  If  the  natives  of  Southern  India  began  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  comparative  study  of  their  own  languages  and  iu  comparative  philo- 
logy in  general,  they  would  find  it  in  a  variety  of  ways  much  more 
useful  to  them  than  the  study  of  the  grammar  of  their  own  language 
alone  ever  has  been.  They  would  cease  to  content  themselves  with 
learning  by  rote  versified  enigmas  and  harmonious  platitudes.  They 
would  begin  to  discern  the  real  aims  and  objects  of  language,  and 
realise  the  fact  that  language  has  a  history  of  its  own,  throwing  light 
upon  all  other  history,  and  rendering  ethnology  and  archteology  pos- 
sible. They  would  find  that  philology  studied  in  this  manner  enlarged 
the  mind  instead  of  cramping  it,  extended  its  horizon,  and  provided  it 
with  a  plentiful  store  of  matters  of  wide  human  interest.  And  the 
consequence  probably  would  be  that  a  more  critical,  scholarly  habit  of 
mind,  showing  itself  in  a  warmer  desire  for  the  discovery  of  truth, 
would  begin  to  prevail.  Another  result — not  perhaps  so  immediate, 
but  probably  in  the  end  as  certain — a  result  of  priceless  value — would 
be  the  development  of  a  good,  readable,  respectable,  useful,  Dravidian 
literature — a  literature  written  in  a  style  free  at  once  from  pedantry 
and  from  vulgarisma,  and  in  matter,  tone,  and  tendency,  as  well  as  in 
style,  worthy  of  so  intelligent  a  people  as  the  natives  of  Southern  India 
undoubtedly  are. 

I  trust  the  interest  taken  in  their  language,,  literature,  and  antiqui- 
ties by  foreigners  will  not  be  without  its  effect  in  kindling  amongst  the 
natives  of  Southern  India  a  little  wholesome,  friendly  rivalry.  If  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  educated  native  inhabitants  of  each  district  were 
only  to  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  philology  and  archsology 
of  their  district  with  anything  like  the  same  amonnt  of  zeal  with  which 
the  philology  and  archeology  of  Europe  are  studied  by  educated 
Europeans,  the  result  would  probably  be  that  many  questions  which 
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»re  now  regarded  aa  inBoIable  would  speediljr  be  eolved,  and  that  pur- 
auits  now  geaeiallj  regarded  aa  barren  would  be  found  full  of  fruit. 

Xative  pandits  have  never  been  aurpaaaed  in  patiect  labour  or  in  an 
aecnnte  knowledge  of  details.  They  require  in  addition  that  zeal  for 
historic  truth  and  that  power  of  discrimination,  as  well  as  of  generali- 
satitm,  which  have  hitherto  been  supposed  to  be  special  characteristics 
of  the  European  mind.  Both  these  classes  of  qualities  seem  to  me  t\> 
be  combined  in  a  remarkable  degree  in  the  articles  recently  contrl- 
bnted  hy  learned  natives  to  the  Bombay  IndioM  Aniiqvary  on  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  languages  Eind  literature  of  Northern  India ; 
and  those  articles  appear  to  me  to  be  valuable  not  only  in  themselves, 
but  also  aa  giving  the  world  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  results  that 
might  be  expected  if  learned  natives  of  Southern  India  entered,  in 
the  aame  critical,  careful  spirit,  on  the  cultivation  of  the  similar, 
though  hitherto  much- neglected,  field  of  literary  labour,  which  may  be 
r^arded  as  specially  their  own. 

I  was  much  gratified  last  year  on  finding  that  this  Comparative 
Grammar  of  the  Diavidian  Languages  had  ceased  to  be  the  only  Indian 
'  Comparative  Grammar  that  had  appeared.  Mr  Beames  has  followed 
up  this  line  of  philological  research  by  the  publication  of  the  first 
volume  o£  a  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Modem  Aryan  Languages 
of  India — that  is,  the  2forth-Indian  Vernaculars.  I  regret  that  the 
second  volume  of  that  valuable  work  has  not  yet  been  published.  A 
Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Ktilariau  tongues,  the  third  great  Indian 
family,  has  probably  not  yet  been  contemplated  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  it  would  be  found  to  be  productive  of  important  and  inter- 
esting results. 

I  have  eudeavonred  to  make  the  second  edition  of  this  work  more 
easily  available  for  reference,  as  well  as  more  complete,  than  the  former 
one,  by  providing  the  reader  with  a  full  table  of  contents  and  an  index 
of  proper  names,  together  with  paradigms  of  nouns,  numerals,  pro- 
nouns, verbs,  &c.  I  have  also  given  a  list  of  the  books  and  papers 
bearing,  directly  or  indirectly,  on  Dravidian  philology  which  have 
appeared  unce  the  Snt  edition  of  this  work,  and  which  have  been 
referred  to  or  made  use  of  in  this  edition. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  valnable  help  I  have 
received  from  many  friends.  Amongst  them  are  the  following  : — Bev, 
J.  Brigd ;  C.  P.  Brown,  Esq. ;  A,  C.  Bumell,  Esq. ,  Ph.  D. ;  Bev.  J.  Clay ; 
T.  W.  Ehys  Davids,  Esq. ;  Rev.  E,  Diez;  Prot  Eggeling;  Sir  Walter 
Elliot,  K.CS.L ;  the  late  0.  Gover,  Esq. ;  Rot.  F.  Kittel ;  Rev.  F. 
Metz ;  Prof.  Max  Miiller ;  N.  F,  Naraaimmiengar,  Esq. ;  Bev.  Dr  Pope ; 
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p.  Le  Pi^e  Renou^  Esq. ;  Dr  Boat  j  Prof.  Teza ;  Dc  Ernest  Trnnipp. 
I  havQ  especially  to  thaok  Colonel  Tule,  G.B.,  for  much  interesting  and 
valuable  information  on  points  connected  with  topography  and  history; 
and  the  Rer.  Dr  Qondert  for  the  inTaloable  help  he  was  so  kind  as  to 
render  me  in  connection  with  every  department  of  this  work.  I  beg 
to  thank  the  Indian  and  Colonial  Qovemments  and  the  various  officers 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  late  Indian  census  for  the  infor- 
mation with  which  I  have  been  favoured  respecting  the  numbers  of  the 
people  speaking  the  vanoua  Dravidian  languages. 

R.  CALDWELL 

OrncE  or  tbr  SoaEtr  fob  tbb  Propaqatidm 

optbbOo3»l, 

19  DeuHAi  Stbbkt,  WastHtssTER, 

London,  1375. 
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7.  No  common  term  lued  b;  natiTO  Dravidian  adiolara ;  TaiAha-mibira'a 
local  knowledge,  8. 

ExcMZRiTion  or  Dbatidux  Luguadsb,  .....    E)-44 

Six  CalOcaUd  DiaUat. 
Six  ljyu:iiitixattd  DiaUd». 

I.  Taioi, 9-19 

When  tpokeu,  9.    Name  of  Madras ;  spelling  of  '  Tamil,'  10.    Tamil 

eirooeoQilj  called  '  Malabar ; '  origin  of  the  error ;  Ftrofeaaor  Max  HUUer ; 
Dr  Hunter,  11.  Cotebooke  ;  first  book  printed  in  Tamil,  12.  '  Dravida' 
oorreapondi  to  '  Tamil  *  in  Banskrit ;  proof  of  thia  ;  Varahl-miliini, 
TSranEtha,  Mahtwanao,  13.  AMka'a  inscription  ;  Peutinger  Tables  ; 
RaTenna  geogiapber,  \t.  DeriTation  of  native  paodila ;  Dames  of  tbrae 
anbdiriaiona  of  Tamil  people ;  PImdti  ;  Singhalese  traditiona,  Mahft- 
bbftrata;  I^dyaa  on  Malabar  oosst ;  iVoM— Embassy  of  King  FBiDdion 
to  Aogtutu^  15.  VtitAya.a  aa  known  to  the  Oreelu,  16.  Plinj's  refer- 
ence* to  the  PfiQ^ras;  CHftti,— ASiks'i  inscription,  Ptolemy,  Hwen 
Tbtang;  cajutal  of  the  ChAlaa,  extent  of  their  power,  17.  CsSba. — 
Tariona  shape*  of  thia  name  ;  original  identity  of  the  three  Bubdiri. 
dons  of  the  Tamil  people  ;  natiTe  tradition,  representations  in  Sanskrit, 
18.  Why  i*  Tamil  called 'Aravam!'  Yarioos  theories,  19.  Why  are 
Tamiliana  called  Tigalsr  b;  the  Casareae  T 

II.  Uau.T2;.A]^  .......     20-2i 

Wbare  ^loken,  20.     Origin  of  the  name  '  Ualayilom,'  21.    Different 

ahapes  of  the  name  Kerala;  identity  with  'Chdra;'  meaning  of 
'  Eongo,'  22.  Coamaa  IndioopleDstes'  MaX/ ;  period  of  aeparaUoo  of 
Malay^am  from  Tamil,  23.    ConSguiation  of  tha  countiy,  21. 
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Origin  #/"(*«  la-n  '  Coromand^,'  .  .  .  .  ,  ,  2B,  fflS 

Fn  Pulino's  luppoaitioii ;  nss  of  '  ChonmuidAla '  bj  the  fint  For- 
tngn«w ;  equiTalent  of  Ma'bar,  2G.  Derivstian  from  nuna  of  tilliga 
of  Coiomftnilel  iouliniHtble ;  CoIodsI  Yule'a  oammimioatioD,  2S. 

Origin  tfilu  tern  '  MakAar,'  .  .  27, 3S 

XJu  of  fint  part  of  tha  mane  unoDgit  Oreaka  and  ArsbUlu ;  use  of 
tlie  kffii  Mr  amongit  Arabiani  tad  aarl;  Europeasi ;  origin  of  Mr,  27. 
Suggestion  of  Dr  Qundart ;  Colonel  Tule'i  eoDimnniaation ;  Haldivea; 
Penijui  idr;  origin  oE  odr  ef  Kattywaj','Jca.j  Cr  Trumpp,  28. 

III.  TaLDQU, 29-32 

Where  apoken,  26.  Eutern  '  Kliogt ; '  Sasakrlt  Andhn ;  Andhraa  in 
tha  Vedti  and  tha  Oreek  writara,  SO.  DeriTation  of  the  nkme  Telugu ; 
native  deriTation  regardad  by  Mr  C.  P.  Brovn  as  inacourate,  SI.  Traeea 
of  Triliogam  ;  trsoea  of  Trikalinga ;  meaning  ot  Tadugu,  32. 

IT.  CAHuns SS,  34 

Whirs  apotsD,  S3.  DarivaCioQ  of  the  name  EaTD&^k>;  different 
Bpplioationa  ot  the  nune,  St. 

V.  Told, SS 

Whera  apoken ;  Tulu  «  highlyJereloped  language ;  to  whioh  Dravi- 
diao  Ikngnage  moat  nearly  allied  f  SS. 

TI.  EoDAan  or  Cooro,    .......        3S 

Where  qioken ;  which  Dravidian  language  it  reaemblea  mont ;  doubt- 
ful whether  it  ahonld  be  pUoed  amongat  the  oultirKted  claw,  S6. 

VII.  Ton*, SS 

Where  spoken ;  Tudaa  the  amalleat  of  Dnridiui  tribea ;  books  about 
the  l\ida«  and  (heir  Unguage,  36. 

Tin,  KflTA, 37 

Where  apoken;  chaiacteriatica  of  tha  language,  37. 

IX.  OAvD,  ........        33 

QOndwana ;  onmben  ot  the  Odndaj  different  tribes ;  EdtUn,  SS. 

X.  KHonorKa,  ...  .  .       38 
Where  tpokan ;  humui  aaorificea ;  origin  of  oame,  38. 

XI.  Hiuut  or  lUjiiAHiL,  ......       3» 

Where  apoken ;  languaga  different  from  that  of  the  3ant&1i,  SB. 

XII.  OaioF,  ........  39-43 

Belationahipa  of  this  tribe  and  their  Ungaigc^  S9.    Amount  of  the 

Draridias  «lanieD(  in  tha  M&ler  uid  OiAon  not  clearly  aaeertuned,  10. 
Cental  of  peoplsi  and  tribea  speaking  Dnvidian  languagea,  41.  Tribea 
not  enunentad ;  EoUrian  tribei^  42.  Tribea  of  Ibe  Korth-Eaatam 
frontier ;  Brahnt  containa  a  DnTidian  element ;  DraTidiaiu  team  to 
bare  eutarad  India  from  the  Horth-Weat,  43. 
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TJieDramdkutiMam*»elmiiT^fproviiKiatduJ«liofAttamtltmffuage,        12 

People  not  mutmllf  nndentood ;  Tamil  and  Teloga  furt^bwt  'ptft,  42. 
Tic  Dravidiat  Lamff^agit  i»dept»daa  of  Baiulcni,  ,  43-£E 

Siqipontum  of  the  aar\^uiTa  pandits  tbal  the  South- Indun  venucn- 
Ian  were  derived  from  Suukrit  Bm)neDa%  43.  LUt  of  «izt;  worda  In 
Svukiit  and  l^mil,  43.  Anaieot  dialect  of  I^mil  oontaini  little  San- 
Ant,  40.  KfllatioD  of  English  to  Latin,  and  of  Tamil  to  Sanekrit,  illni- 
tiated  by  a  compariaon  of  Ten  Comnutndmenta  in  Engliih  and  Tamil, 
49.  Archbiihop  Trendi'i  expreaaioni,  90.  Tamil  len  ntudied  Uun  otli«r 
dialecta  bj  BiAhmuu,  61.  Tliirt««a  parUculan  In  which  Uie  Dra-ridian 
lat^nage*  diSiir  caentiallj  from  Sanakrit,  £2-64.  Are  there  traces  of 
Sejthiao  inflaencea  in  Sanakrit  ibelfl  Hr  Edkisi't  "  China's  Plaoe  in 
Rillalog;,"  64  ;  ffoU. — Struotnre  of  Japanese,  65. 

It  Atrt  a  Dravidian  tUmmt  in  tin  Vemacmiar  Langmga  of  NorAer» 

Indiat 66-64 

Hjpotheaii  that  the  oonuption  of  Sanakrit  out  of  which  the  Northern 
ntnaenlsn  hata  arisen  ww  doe  to  Uie  DraTidian  langnagea  otmalderad ; 
geoaral  ooaelnrion  that  the  modiffing  inflasnoca,  though  pntbably 
Scjthiaa  or  noD-Aiyan,  do  not  appear  to  hare  b«an  dlitinetivalj  Drari> 
dian,6fl-M. 

T»  wlkatffmp  of  Languajfa  art  tit  Dravidiaitidiomt  to  be  aViaUdt     .  S4-S0 

Pnifeaaor  Raak'a  opinion,  64.  Meaning  of  the  term  '  SCTthian  ; '  Pro- 
fosor  Max  Hiiller,  65.  Interoomparison  of  the  SoTthian  bngiugea 
IhenMdvea  abonld  be  earned  farther,  flS.  Soma  of  the  Tesemblancea 
iac^sUe  of  being  aceoDnted  for  bj  aoddBot,  67.  The  original  unity  of 
langnagaa  probable,  68.  Confiimstion  of  the  ScTthian  theorj  bj  the 
Behiatnn  Tablata,  6S.  Principal  paints  of  rasemblaaoe  batwaen  the 
1  of  the  Tablets  and  the  Diaridian  langoages,  69,  TO.  The 
B  of  auj  analogj  between  the  Draridiau  langnagea  and  the 
Rnoo-Ugrian  tandi  to  eon&rm  the  aignmenC  foe  the  original  onenaas  of 
(he  boman  race,  71.  IfoU, — Profeaaar  Hunfalvj,  71.  Indo-European 
langaagv  not  aa  protiSe  of  differanoei  as  Scythian,  72.  Relatiooship  of 
Dtaiidian  langusgea  to  Sojthian  not  unireraally  admitted ;  Dr  Pope'a 
remarks,  73.  Hr  Qover's  "  Folk-Songi; "  Indo-European  analc^sa  dia- 
eorerable  in  tike  Draridian  languages,  74.  Dr  Bleek's  remarksj  poni- 
Ulity  of  developments  ab  infra,  76.  List  ol  primitive  lado-Europeanisma 
diaMveraUe  in  the  Dravidian  languages,  76.  Position  between  lodo- 
EoTopean  and  ScTthian  Ungnagea  oocupied  by  Drmvidian  ;  szistenoa 
of  a  few  Ssmitic  analogiea,  77.  Australian  affinitiea,  78,  79.  Besem. 
hUncca  diacoveiable  in  an  African  language,  80. 

IPUeA  iangnagt  or  diaktt  but  rtprttentt  Ae  primitive  condition  of  lAt 

Drandian  tonffuet !       .  .  .  .SO 

No  one  dialect  implicitly  to  be  followed ;  a  comparison  of  all  existing 
dialeola  our  safest  guide. 

1.  Littrary,  ^auieal  diaUeti  ^  the  Dramdianhmgvagei :  lo  teiat  txteiit 
mag  Acjf  bt  ngaidtd  at  reprumling  tke  prinititw  condition  tf  l&ow 

81-83 
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Am  hmq  u  the  IndUn  langu&gea  b^in  to  b«  aultiTated,  the  literarj 
Btjla  liM  a  tendency  to  become  a  literarj  Ungusge,  31.  IlliiatntioDe 
from  Northern  India ;  the  wme  tendency  in  the  DnridUn  lugtuigee,  82. 
High  Tunil,  S3. 

2.  High  antiptity  of  the  literary  cvUivalum  of  TanU,  ,  .  81-S9 

Six  msona  for  inferring  ita  relatiTely  high  antiquity,  S 4,  B6.  The 
Suiekrit  worda  contained  in  Tamil  belong  to  three  difterent  psricdi; 
Note — Cututio  temples,  S6.  Remarkabla  corraptioiu  of  certain  Sen- 
skrit  worda,  87.  Tamil  inecriptioni,  88.  Charactere  in  which  those 
inicriptiona  are  written ;  character  of  Jewiih  and  Christian  tablets ; 
iVotc — Historical  information  contained  in  thoae  inaoriptions ;  language 
of  tboae  inicriptiona  Tamil ;  inf erenoea  from  this  :  NoU — Heaning  of 
the  phrase  oppoiUe  a  year,  SE>. 

Eabuesv  kiiuit  Writtiii  Bcucb  of  TBI  Dbatisi^ji  Lakouaoi^  .  91-100 
Drarldian  words  in  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament,  SI,  92.  Ear- 
liett  Diavidiaa  word  in  Greek,  Cteeiaa'a  name  for  ciimamon,  S3.  Largest 
stock  of  Dtaridian  words  found  in  names  of  places  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
and  (he  other  Qreekgeographen,  Bi.  Lilt  of  thcee  words,  94-104.  Con- 
dition of  the  Dravidian  languages  scbtcsI;  at  all  changed  since  the  time 
of  the  Qreeki,  104.  Nale. — Roman  coina ;  dates  of  Qreek  geographers, 
105.  Words  of  the  Tark*  of  the  Altai  preserred  by  the  Chinese  ;  period 
when  the  Dravidian  speech  divided  into  dialects,  106. 

FoLinoAi.  Ain>  Social  Rilitioh  or  tbb  Fbimititx  DKiTiDLUra  to  thb 

Abtak  aitd  Pns-AsTiN  Inhabitantb  or  Nobtbbbh  Indt^  .  107-110 
Were  the  DrsTidians  identical  with  tiie  aborigines  whom  the  Aryans 
found  in  India!  107.  Relations  of  the  DraTidiana .  to  the  Aryans  aeem 
to  have  been  always  peaceable,  108.  Dravidiaiu  may  haya  been  pre- 
ceded by  another  Scythian  race,  109.  Hr  CuTzon'a  opinion  ;  immigra- 
tions from  India  to  Ceylon  and  back  again  ;  Note. — Sanskrit  and  Dravi- 
dian  names  for  the  points  of  the  compiM,  110. 

Oriqiku.  Ubi  aHD  Pboobkssivi  EmHBton  or  thetzbv  'SCdu,'  .  III-IIS 
Ethnological  value  of  Mann's  classification,  111.  Were  the  Slldru  of 
the  same  race  as  the  Aryans,  or  of  a  different  race  I  Lassen's  supposi- 
tion, 112.  Sanskrit  authorities  quoted,  IIS.  Aryanisation  of  the  Dra- 
vidians  the  result,  not  of  oonqueet,  but  of  colonisation  ;  f/ole — Sagara's 
distinguishing  narks  ;  lang  hair  of  tbe  DraTidiaos,  114.  Connection  of 
the  PAndyas  with  the  P&ndavas  ;  AiXf— Professor  Max  Hutler's  fmnarka, 
115.  Dravidiane  called  SUdras  by  the  Bribmans;  dbdra  haa  a  higher 
meaning  in  the  South  than  in  the  North,  116. 

PK»ABiaR  CiTiLiBATiOR  Or  TEE  DKATTiaaHa,     ....  117,  lis 
Testimony  of  the  Dravidian  Toeabulary,  when  freed  from  its  San- 
skrit, 117, 118. 

Prebable  date  of  Aryan  civiUaalum  of  the  Dravidiimt, .  .  .  119-122 

First  dty  and  stata  of  the  Dravidians  probably  Eolkei  on  the  Timra- 
parnt ;  Agaatya,  the  traditional  leader  of  the  first  Bifthman  colony,  119. 
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AffiMtj*'*  ige;  retoenoM  to  Dnvidu,  ftc.,  in  tSmu  uid  the  HabA- 
bhftrata ;  Note — tamt  at  AgiatjVa  niouiitaiii,  120.  Beferencas  to  earl; 
DrkvidJADB  in  Uahft-waiuo,  121.  Infsrenca  from  Kumirilo-bhatta'a 
refennce  to  ths  DraTidUiu ;  nunea  of  plwies  recorded  bj  the  Oraelu 
Bnhmanical;  inppoutioiu  reapeoting  sarliaat  Dmidiui ehantetan,  122. 

Rklaute  AnngDiTT  o*  Dbatidiui  Litiutdbb,  .  .  .  128- 

Age  4/*  Tdugu  Lttemiurt. 

i.  f«w  worki  oompoasd  tonrdi  tha  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  nearij 
*]I  Um  nat  in  the  fouTteenth  and  lahaequant  cantHriet ;  Tanuna'a 


Age  of  Oanarrtt  l/Ueraturt. 

New  light  thrown  on  a^  of  Canareae  literatnre  by  Ur  Kittel'i  publi- 
cation of  KUaTa'a  Qrammar  of  Ancient  Canareae ;  age  of  KSeava ;  pro- 
bably be  lived  about  the  and  of  the  twelfth  eentu^,  124. 

Age  of  Malaydfam  Literature. 

Dr  Oandert'a  ■tatameBta ;  earliest  phase  of  the  language  exhibited  in 
the  Bima  Charita,  125. 

Age  of  TtiMii  LiUratMv. 

Foudon  of  Agaitya  in  Tamil  literature ;  worka  aaoribed  to  Agaatya 
not  genuine,  12S.    Stanaa  attributed  to  lii'm  ;  grammar  of  Tolkftppiyan ; 
Age  of  moat  Hindfi  writingi  unknown ;  Tamil  literature  maj  be  airanged 
in  «jFcl«.,  127. 
(1.)  Tie  Jaina  Cyde. 

Baaaona  for  not  atyling  thia  the  cyole  of  the  Hadura  College,  123. 
Oldest  T^nulwiwIuextaiitappeartobaTe  been  written  by  Jainaa;  dura- 
lion  of  Jaina  period;  JVote— Dr  BuraeU'a  remarks,  129.  The  Euralj 
Teaamu  for  ungning  it  to  the  tenth  oentory,  130.  'Relation  of  Kuralto 
Madura  Collie,  ISl.  Hftladiy£r  and  Chintfanaoi ;  danical  diction- 
aiiea,  182. 
(2.}  TU  Taata  Mmdyana  Cyde. 

Differeneea  between  the  Tamil  version  and  the  Sanakrit  original,  1S3. 
Many  poeta  lived  at  tbia  period  ;  data  prefixed  to  the  poem  too  early, 
in.  KeUtion  of  thia  poem  to  the  reigna  of  B&jendra  ChOla  and  Eul&- 
tungaCbAla;  Bajaodra'a  date,  135.  Date  of  BAmanuja,  1S3.  Auveiyor'a 
dat« ;  the  turkey ;  Mr  Scott'a  renderii^  137. 
(3.)    The  &iiva  Bevival  Cyde. 

Two  large  coUectiaDB  of  poema  belong  to  this  cycle,  138.  Thia  cycle 
identical  with  the  reign  of  Raadan  Pt^dya;  wu  thia  prioce  identical 
with  Marco  Polo'a  Segder-bandi  I  hie  date  beaet  with  diCBoultiea,  1S9. 
Beaaona  for  placing  him  later  thoin  the  eleventh  centuty,  110.  Stats- 
mcntaof  Muhammedan  hiatoriana  reapectingtwoSundaraa,  111.  Hadura 
inacription  ;  Uuhammedan  influencee,  112. 
(t)  Tie  Taith^ata  Cyde. 

Poetical  oompodtiona  of  the  diaciplea  of  Rlm&nujaj  their  date  uncer- 
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tsio,  148.    No  nfarenc*  in  &dn  po«rai  to  tb*  TuthiMTft  mi«»,  uid 
Viet  teni,  143. 

(S.)  TitC^eUo/AeLiterars  Sevival,  .  .  .  ,  .144,145 

The  hwd  of  this  new  period  ooe  of  the  Ftndya  prlnoca ;  diuacteri*- 
tia  of  the  poema  of  thi<  period,  144.  Ati-Ttra-S&me  PAnclja's  date  die- 
coTsred  in  ad  ineoriptioi],  146.  BeUtioa  of  the  Fftadya  prinoei  of  that 
period  to  the  H&yelu  of  Hadnn,  Its. 

(3.)  TJitAnli-BraAnMaiealOstU,'     .  .  .  .  146-148 

CompoiitionB  of  the  eo-oalled  Bittar  echool ;  charaoteristjce  of  these 
compodtJoni,  1 40.  The  writeni  of  thii  eahool  acquainted  with  Chrie- 
iianity,  147.    QuotatioiiB  from  diTa-vAkfar,  148. 

{7.)  The  ModernWnttn, 140-153 

Their  worfci  numerona,  but  not  generallf  Taluable;  Beachi'a  great 
poem,  149.  Jntnidaetion  of  good  colloquial  prose,  150.  ComperieoD 
between  the  number  of  books  printed  in  Bengali  and  in  Tamil ;  charac- 
teriiiica  of  Dnvldian  poetry  ;  alliteration  and  rhyme,  161.  Hental  phy- 
siology of  Indo -Europeans  and  Dravidians  iUnstnted  by  their  language ; 
reason  why  Uteratute  could  not  flourish,  1 63.  New  stimulus  now  given 
to  the  native  mind,  IGS. 


COMPABArrVE  GRAMMAB; 

Note  on  Tranditeration,      .  ■       3, 4 

Beasons  for  using  Soman  chsiacters.  Bow  rowels  are  to  be  repre- 
sented and  pronounced.  How  cerebial  consonants  and  nasale  are  to  be 
repreeentAd,  How  some  consonants  are  to  be  rapresented  when  single, 
and  how  when  doubled.  Tendency  to  pronounoe  t  like  yc,  and  o  like 
wo.  This  nsage  not  ancient,  and  not  obeerred  In  this  work.  Nolt.— 
Anecdote  iilustiating  Uus  usage. 


SODNDS,    ......... 

DRATmun  Alfhabktb,       ....... 

Three  Alphabets  in  use,  5.  Their  origin,  S.  Ur  Ellis's  theory,  7. 
Hr  E.  Thomsa'e  theory ;  alphabet  of  the  AUabar  Inaeriptions,  8.  Dr 
Bomell'*  theory  considered,  0.  Chsiacters  of  Chera  Instaiptions ;  fur- 
ther research  needed,  10.  Differenoet  amongst  the  wiisting  Alphabet^ 
11.  Peculiarities  of  Tamil  Alphabet,  12.  Comparative  View  ot  Den- 
nftgart  and  Tamil  Alphabets,  18.  iVou.— Dr  Burnell  on  early  printing  in 
India,  14. 
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Drathux  Smu  or  Sodrm— ) 

L  VcwdM,  ........  16-20 

"Wtakmiag  at  a  uii  d,  16.  Origin  of  Qte  diphthong  ti';  Eumflrils- 
Ukttta;  Hr  Bounsi,  16.  EnnneUtiTe  u,  17,  18.  Short  «  and  o;  Mr 
BcMoea,  IB.    AttneUon  ot  carUiu  towbIb,  20. 

IL  Cauaiantt,    ........  SI-IS 

CoDTvitibilitj  of  lurdi  uid  loiiuifa^  21,  22.  IMimw  dagtA  ;  Finnish 
law,  28,  Ontttmla  ind  paJatala,  24.  Teloga  proDoneiation  of  p>U- 
tala,  S5.  Cenbrala  ud  dentali ;  conjonetion  of  ntuli  and  Kiauitg,  20. 
Idtnals  ud  Mmi-*oir«li ;  Tuoil  nile,  27.  ToeUis  r,  £G.  Cerebral  f  ; 
ToagU  r,  29.  Prtmunoiitioa  of  Tamil  nr,-  whioh  ii  radical!  Nelt — 
Dr  Qimdait'i  <^ani<a],  80.    Sibilanti  and  aapiratoi,  81. 

OnoCR  or  THC  Cibkbbal  Sodvus— £»iirnii,  ....  S2-47 
Rcaaon*  which  lead  me  to  Euppoae  Ui«ae  eoundi  borrowed  \ij  San- 
■krit  from  the  DraTidtan  language!,  82.  Mr  Norrii's  o|nnion ;  Yedic 
Saaikrit  I,  SS.  Profenor  Bentej'i  viem;  ProfHwr  Bllhter'B  paper  on 
the  opporite  aide,  St.  Eii  theory  of  the  dprelopmnit  of  the  lingual 
Kxmda,  36.  Lingoal  loutidB  in  Engliah  ;  Prafeeaar  WHwrn,  SO.  Liagual 
■oonda  ewential  in  Tamil,  not  merel;  eupbonie,  37.  Appearance  of  then 
KNindB  in  Sanakrit,  SS.  la  the  borrowing  of  eounda  poaaiblet  Influenoe 
of  Nomun-P^vnch  on  Bogliafa,  89.  Normans  themaetTea  borrowed; 
HottoDtot  "click;"  Dr  Bleek;  Biahop  Callaway,  40.  Deeeent  aeeoanta 
lor  much ;  imitattreoen  for  more,  41.  Hr  Beamea's  discnaaion  of  the 
qoertion,  42-44.  Oldest  Aryan  usage,  45.  la  hia  theory  perfectl]'  ten- 
ets I  40.  Infiaenee  of  aoa-AtytiOM  an  Aryan  pronunaiatioa;  Dr 
Tnmpp't  Tiewi,  47. 

ZtUtttie  InUrdtttiiffe  of  OmtoHonU,         .....  48-02 

Intarchang*  of  Ootturala,  48.  Palatals,  49.  Lingnala,  60.  Dentals, 
51.  r  into  Ijt  or  d  into  I  or  i,  52.  Labiala,  G3,  64.  Sami-Towsla, 
65-00.    Ktalants,  SI. 

fajjJtoMie  Perpuilatitm  of  Ontaosantf,      .....  62-64 

SaOM  permutations  imitate  Sanakrit,  02.  Othera  independent ;  initial 
snrda,  when  aoftenadf  03.    Aaaimilaition  of  concurrent  consonants,  04. 

XiqiJumie  AtmaoJunt  or  Natalinlieit,       .....  66-70 

Insaition  of  a  nasal  bsfwe  formatire  sufBiea,  66.  This  aoconnti  for 
ahapa  of  oertain  Tamil  adTsrhs  of  places  60.  SafBzes  with  f  and  d  nssal* 
ised,  S7.  Origin  of  demonstntiTe  adjectiree ;  Dr  Qundert's  view,  68. 
Inaartion  of  a  nasal  bafbra  the  d  of  tlie  pieterite  in  I^mil,  69.  Us*  of 
nunnation  in  other  languagea,  70. 

PrttaOioiK/ Siatiu,        .......   71-77 

Histos,  how  prevented  in  Indo-European  Langnaget  I  bow  in  DrsTi- 
dian  I  71.  Use  of  v,  y,  and  n,  72.  Uaa  of  m,  73.  Uae  of  n  in  Tamil 
alM,  74.  Origin  of  Uie  n  in  oertain  numerals,  75.  Uaige  of  Tulu,  76. 
~     "  "     ind<i,78. 
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Nantumie  Stqutnet  af  Vovdi,      .....  .  77-7B 

This  IkO  in  the  Turaoiui  luiguigei,  77.  Similar  Uw  of  >ttnctioQ  in 
_  Telugu,  7S.     In  Ctnareu  also,  79. 

Pnna^a  of  SsOaixilUm,  ......  79-S2 

Diavidiao  dialike  of  compound  confonanta,  79,     Sanikrit  double  ooQ- 
■onuiti,  how  dealt  with  in  Tamil,  SO.    The  aam*  peculiarity  in  Scythian 
languages;  aimilor  inrtancet  iu  other  languages;  Frofeseor Max MUUer's 
illtutrationB,  81.    Reiemblanoe  of  Frftkrit  rulea  to  Dravidian,  82. 
Minor  Dialectic  Peculiarttia,     ......     S2-E7 

1.  Euphonic  diaplacemant  of  oonaonanta,  82.  2.  Buphonic  diaplace- 
mont  of  Tonela,  83.  8.  Rejeation  of  radical  conBonanta,  SI.  t.  Accent, 
86,    ChaogM  which  Sanskrit  worda  ondergowhen  Dravidianised,  83, 67. 

FAMT  II. 

ROOTS 88-11* 

Languages  of  Europe  and  Aiia  admit  of  being  arranged  into  olasssa, 
in  accordance  with  the  changes  effected  in  Boots  hj  the  addition  of  gram- 
marical  forma ;  moDoayllabic,  iniro- mutative,  and  agglutinative  lan- 
guages, 88. 

As&itraEMDtt  or  Dhatidian  Rootb  into  CLaaaBa — 

1.  Verbal  BooIm,      ........        S9 

2.  Noum,    .  .  .  .  .  .  .90 

IlliiatratianB  of  the  formation  of  nouna  from  verbal  roots,  91,     Some 

nouns  remain  which  cannot  be  traced  to  an;  ulterior  source,  92. 

Vravidian  BooU  originally  ItonosyUahie,  ,  .  ...        93 

Sucocauve  aocre^na  ;  illustration,  93. 
Eupkatue  Ltngthming of  SimtM,     ......  S4,96 

NoU. — Dr  Quadert's  opinion,  94.  Crnde  roots  lengthened  by  the 
addition  of  enundative  vowels,  95. 

Formative  Addiliotu  to  Sooti,     ......  96-101 

Originally  formatives  of  verbal  nouna ;  used  now  to  distinguish  iatran- 

dtive  verbs  from  transitives,  96.  Examples  of  ubb  and  force  of  fonna- 
tivea.  1,  hi,  97;  2,  ««;  S,  du,  9S.  Origin  of  nliu^u,  toswim;  transitive 
suffix  preferred  as  a  f orcutive,  99.  t,  bu  ;  euphanisation  of  formatives  ; 
quality  poBsessed  in  comioon  by  adjectives  and  transitive  verba,  100. 
First  part  ol  the  word  alone  generally  contaiiisthe  root;  szamplea,  101. 

Seduplicatioa  of  Final  Conionant  of  Soot,  .  ,  .  .102 

Four  purposes  for  nkich  tliis  is  done  in  Tamil ;  ratiooale,  102. 

Fartidei  if  Spttialiiatiott,         ......  103-107 

Use  of  such  particlea  in  Semitic  langnagea,  103.    Reeemblanc*  of  Dor 

vidian  root-Bystem  to  Semitic  in   this  particular,   lOL     lUustrations ; 
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gronpa  wbUi  i*di>ta  from  tlia  baas  lylUblea  a^  uid  an,  105.  Lirt  of 
■pedaliang  puiidei  ending  in  k  cotwiiunt,  100.  Another  wt  of  groups 
of  rooti;  Hu  HilUer,  A17U1  inatuiDee,  107. 

CHuatga  i»  Eoot-  VmetU,     .......       108 

Boot-mwel  geaenHj  ali»lt«t«bU,  108. 
SMBtptiotu— Internal  CKangtt  in  Baott,  .....  109-114 

1.  Euphimie  changes.  3.  "^'"g"  pai4jiiiing  tn  gTamiwijnal  ezprea' 
mm;  root-rowela  of  proDonni,  109.  3.  Strangtheniog  of  root-Towel 
of  Terb  to  (oim  verbal  nonn  ;  axamplea ;  thia  unga  nut  likely  to  hsTs 
bMoi  derired  from  Sanakri^  110.  Claai  of  noima  lo  formed  uaed  adjec- 
tlTallj;  root-TOwelH  of  numerals  ;  ahorter  form  older.  111.  Origin  of 
pma.  Tarn,  green,  112.  4.  Shortening  of  root-Towel  ia  tha  prateiita 
tnae  of  cortaiii  verba ;  Ttiniil  rerbt  vd  and  <d ;  Dr  Pope'a  opinion,  113. 
Eioeptiona  to  the  stability  of  root-voirels  found  also  in  the  Sojrthiao 
languages,  114. 

PART   III. 

THE  NODS. ,  116-215 

SHTtoB  L— Okkdib  an>  Nvmbik,         .....  llS-147 

1.  QCTOKB. 

Dmvidian  laws  of  g«nd«r  accord  more  closely  with  Scythian  than  with 
iDdo-Enropeui  tongues,  IIS.  Indo-European  laws  of  gender  how  dif- 
ferent from  Scytliiaii,  116.  Dnvidian  nouna  divided  into  two  classes, 
denoting  rational  beings  and  thinga  without  reason.  Nott. — Mind  and 
body,  117.  Pfimitire  Uwa  ot  gender  faithfully  retained  b;  HalayUam  ; 
Telogu  and  Odfd  dartitut«  of  feminine  singular,  118.  Couarese  and 
Malayftlam  agree  in  this  particular  with  TamiL 

2.  NUMBEB. 

Oidy  two  Dombna,  'i"g"l"'  and  ploral,  119, 
<1.)  JToscsJiiK  SiRgvUr, 120-123 

Haacnline  nugular  luffiiea  in  Tamil;  formation  of  appellatives,  120. 
Sobdiviaions  of  appellativss,  121.  Canarese  and  Teluga  suSies,  122. 
niljcaato  identity  of  these  with  Tamil,  123. 

(2.)  Ptmiimtt  Siaffular,  .......  124, 126 

No  suffix  of  the  feminine  singular  in  Telugu  and  QOnd  ;  a  formative 
■ometimea  used  rteembliog  the  snSx  at  Tarail-Canarsse,  and  probably 
of  the  same  origin,  124.  Telugu  mode  of  fonning  feminine  lingulu- 
appellaUtea;  NaU — Connection  between  Telugu  d^u,  a  woman,  and 
Tamil  4i,  a  psncm ;  another  feminine  auffix  possibly  Sanskritio,  126. 

(3.)  ir«tfl-5t)i$rK2ar, 12S-128 

Dravidian  nouns  naturally  neuter,  12S.  Neuter  suffixes  raraly  re- 
quired ;  BidBz  of  neuter  singular  of  demonstrative  pronoona  and  appel- 
lative nouns,  127.  Affinities  of  uenter^iingalar  suffix  ia  tt  possibly 
Iitdo-Baiopsaii,  138, 
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The  Plural :  PrineipUt  qf  Plw^itati«n, 128-136 

Id  Indo-Earopeut  tonguea  numbar  it  denoted  bj  the  tcnBiDatioiu  ; 
in  the  Scythian  number  i«  genetally  Isft  indefinita,  128.  Hsutflra  plu- 
ralised  in  Telugu,  but  rarely  in  Tamil,  129.  Progreu  of  pluralintioQ, 
180.  Sign  of  pluralitj  dUbinct  from  cue-aignj  added  directly  to  the 
crude  base,  131.  Paradigm  of  a  noun  ia  Hungarian  and  Tamil,  132. 
Pluralisation  of  moaculiue  and  feminine  nouni ;  no  diatinctiou  of  aez  in 
plural ;  anaLogiea  to  other  languages;  Nole — Origin  of  Fenian  dn,  133. 
Double  plurola  in  Telugu,  1 34.    Double  plurals  in  Tamil,  136. 

(1.)  Epieme  PlvraUting  PaHwU,  .....  I38-1S9 

Origin  ot  epicene  plural  auffli  ar,  kc,  136.  Origin  of  ndr  in  Tom.- 
HaL ;  formatiTe  in  var,  137.  Dr  Ouudert'a  explanation ;  origin  of  verbal 
terminatione  in  mar,  ftc,  138.  RelaUonahip  to  pluraliling  partioleB  in 
other  families  of  languages,  139.  BesembUnce  in  lue  more  important 
than  reumblaneB  in  sound. 

(2.)  FluraiitingPaHideofatNmttr, 1*0-117 

1.  The  neater  pbirai  raffia  OAL,  uilA  it*  varUtia,  110.  ga\  appears 
as  lu  in  Telugu,  141.  GSnd  particle ;  partiolea  used  in  High  Asian  lan- 
guages, 1*2.  Origin  of  gai  ;  Note — Derivation  of  Dravidiaii  word  tor 
'all,'  H3.  2,  NtvUr  piuraJ  waffa  in  A.  Illustntions  of  use,  U4. 
Neuter  plural  of  Tarb  ;  oE  pooMsatve  odjectivn  ;  of  Malay&[am  demon- 
BtralJTea,  146.  Lapse  of  a  into  a.  Telugu  and  Qdnd  peculiarities,  146. 
Helationship  of  nanter  pluni  auffiz  a ;  Indo-European  afflnitiea ;  gram- 
matioal  gender  more  fully  developed  in  the  Dravidian  than  in  any  otlier 
family  of  language*,  147. 

Sectiov  II. — FoBUATiOR  or  Cask,         .  .  .  •  ■  14S-20S 

Priiu^la  of  Cate-formalioit,      ......  148,149 

In  this  particular  the  Indo-European  and  Scythian  famille*  originollj 
in  ogreemeDt,  14S.  Cue-signs  in  both  originally  postpouUonal  iroTda  ; 
eaae-t«miinations  of  the  plural  different  from  those  of  the  nngulor  in 
the  Indo-European;  identical  iu  the  Seytliiaa  group,  149.  Diavidian 
languages  fallow  the  Scythian  plan. 
Number  of  Dedentioiu,  .  .  ,  .  .  160 

Only  one  declendDn,  properly  epeaking,  in  Dravidian  language* ;  no 
difference  in  signs  of  case,  160.     Number  ot  Dravidian  cases. 
The  NoBiinalire—Abience  (ifNaminalmt  CoM-terminatibnt,      .  .  I61-J64 

Dwridian  nominative  the  noun  itself.  Apparent  exception*  exist, 
161.  (1.)  Neuter  termination  am  might  be  supposed  to  be  a  nomiDatlve 
case^ign,  bnt  is  not ;  origin  of  this  am,  163.  Probably  am  iras  an 
ancient  form  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun ;  alternates  with  an,  163. 
(2,)  Final  n  ot  psrsonal  pronoun  does  not  make  it  a  nominative.  (3.) 
Lengthening  of  Vowel  of  personal  pronoun  in  the  nominative  looks  like 
a  oase  in  point;  but  probably  vowel  lengthened  for  soke  ot  emphasis, 
164. 
JftJItxion  or  In/lmotud  Btttt  <^  tht  OUique  Ccutt,         .  .166 

In  many  instances  the  noun  itself  used  u  the  inflexional  bua.   Qene- 
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le  aagmentatioD.     Sign*  ot  coe  added  to  thit 


(1.)  The  inJkxiimiU  iiterrmatt  m,  wUi  il»  du^teticvarUtia,  .  IG6, 157 

QlutntioDi^  156.    In  T«liigu  ai,  1S7.    tn  origiiial]7  a  locatiT*. 

(2.)  ne  inJUxienid  mcrtmeait  u>  and  a,         .  .  15S,  159 

"nicae  annost  uMd  in  CanBreae;  are  they  identical  in  origiDt  ICS. 

Tamil  mnetimea  luea  Dniter  demomtrative  ocfu  in  a  aimilar  manner,  15d. 

it.)  Tlui>^iUxioluUiurauntn 160 

Thia  Uie  moat  oonunon  tnoremant  of  neuter  nouna  in  Telugu ;  pro- 
fakblj  ti,  not  (t ;  connection  of  tliii  with  neater  demonttnUve,  160. 

<4.}  The  i^Jkritmai  intrtmemt  inrr  or  attbu,    ....  160-132 

Tamil  nonna  in  am  take  tiiii  increment,  ISO.  ottv  uaed  by  the  ain^- 
lar  alone;  atlm  used  jnitead  ol  aUu  by  a  few  nenter  plural  pronomiuaU  ; 
aOit  and  attm  virtually  identical,  161.  Origin  of  the  r  of  atlra,  16S. 
Dr  Onndert'*  views  rupeetJng  ita  origin. 

(5. )  Tke  farmaiien  of  tltt  ti^ltaim  hy  nxani  of  doMii^  and  hardming 

UcjCaal  eonaoRitnt,   .  ...  163 

Explanation  of  thia  doubling ;  Dr  Gundert'a  view,  163.  In  Tdagu, 
final  consonant  hardened,  but  not  doubled. 

(6.)  The  ii\jUxional  Mcnenenl  l     Origin.    Baphonic  liatu  cf  amnteti«n 

bdtaten  Ac  bate  and  lAe  it^laion,    .....  161 

Id  Tamil,  en^ionio  u,  16E.     Uae  at «  and  jr. 

Tkt  A-eeutatiM  or  Semmd  CoK,    ......         166 

In  Indo-European  laogoagei,  aocuaatire  a  aign  of  paauTity ;  in  Dnni- 
dian,  accuaatiTa  naiir  irign  originallj  a  formative  of  neuter  abatiaeta  ; 
nominaUve  much  tued  inatead,  166.  Th«  aame  in  Tdogu  aa  to  thiog* 
without  life. 

(1.)  AeauMnt  Caat-dgnt  n,  i,  and  a,  .  167 

Id  Tamil  «• ,-  in  Halayft)am  c  or  a,  167.  With  what  eaaa-aigDa  in  other 
hngoi^iea  thia  may  be  oompared. 

(S.)  JecHKtn«  Catfngni  ax,  Amni,  amr^  mh,  itc      .  .  .  168-170 

•at  tlM  Old  Caoareae  tign,  annu  the  modem ;  chango  of  m  into  n,  166. 
Tojn  ouM-aign  «u  or  n'  y  in  Teloga  nn  or  ni,  169.  Compaiiaon  with 
iiaan  lipia  in  other  language* ;  Indo-European  m  or  n  ;  origin  of  Dra- 
Tidiaa  caae-ugn  ;  identical  with  am,  Uia  formatfTe  of  neuter  nouni,  170. 
Change  of  om  int«  a. 

rte  InttrvmaOal  or  Third  Com;  propeHy  w  called,      .  .  .  171-173 

DiArent  partielea  OMd  in  the  different  diiJaeta.  Telnga  instru- 
mental; Canarass,  origin  of  this,  171.  Tamil  and  MalajAlam  il,&»; 
origin  of  thia;  Dr  Gnndert'a  explanation,  171.  "So  affinities  to  othar 
laognagea ;  peliphnatis  modea  of  forming  inttrnmental  cam,  I7S. 
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The  ConjancUvt  or  Social  (hu,    ......       171 

Ought  to  haT*  ■  pUos  in  tha  lilt  of  Dravidiui  cmm  ;  difference  from 
initrumental Tun.-HiJ. cua-BigDB,  174.  Telugu caM-sign ;  iitiu«»Ili«d 
to  the  Tam.-Uol.  T    Tulu  communicatiTe  ease. 

Tit  Datitie  or  Fourth  due,         ......  17S-178 

In  North  Indiui  languages  dative  poitpoaitiont  iubatuitiBlly  the  aame 
ai  acciuative,  175.  Dravidian  dative  ;  reaemblance  between  Dravidian 
oaM-eign  and  North  Indian  hon  to  be  accounted  for ;  Dr  Trampp's 
eiplanation  of  Eindfl  lU  ;  Mr  Beamea'a  explanation,  17S.  Antiquity  of 
Dnvidisn  ku  j  Scythian  dative  oaae-ugns  bear  aome  resemblance  to  Dra- 
vidian, 177.  Behiatun-Scfthian  caae-Bigna;  MalajUam  aeenu  to  have 
two  caas^aigna ;  Dr  Gundsrt'B  view  of  origin  of  nnu,  17S.  Can  a  Dm- 
vidian  origin  be  diaooverad  tor  hu  I 

The  AUatht  of  Motiim  or  Fifth  am, 179-lSl 

Tliia  caae  included  in  the  liat  oat  of  deference  to  Sanskrit  gramiDar- 
iana  ;  not  reall;  different  from  locative,  17S.  Cliange  of  place  eipreesed 
hj  addition  of  verb  of  motion  ;  Tamil  luffiiea  il  and  in ,-  Old  Canarese 
im,  ISO.  Were  ii  and  in  originally  identical  t  Compound  ablaUve  aufflzea 
in  Canarese,  ISl.    Eipliaation  of  Telugu  ablative ;  Tulu. 

Tit  OatiUvt  or  Sixth  Cate. 

(1.)  The  abbrtviattd  Pronominal  Qmitivt,  .  .  .  183 

Thia  may  be  eiplamed  aa  a  pronominal  adjective,  1S2.  Similar  abbre- 
Tiatioa  in  the  case  of  soma  of  tha  numerala. 

(2.)  The  Seater  Infieaoaal  Qtnitivt,       .....  183,184 

Neuter  aufflies  used  for  the  genitive  originally  signs  of  the  locative ; 
Br  Tmmpp'a  view  i  adjeotival  uae  of  these  aufBiea  arose  from  their  use 
aa  genitives,  183.  Connectioa  between  looaUve,  genitive,  and  adjective  ; 
Max  Hiiller's  view,  ISl.  Inflexional  auflbea  used  h  tigDe  of  genitive  in 
Telugu ;  not  ao  in  Cauareea.  . 

<3.]  The  Natter  DtmonttrativtGmiliva,  .  .  .  185 

adu  and  ddv  in  Tamil  how  uaed,  186.  Followed  by  the  eingular 
aloue ;  Telugu  uae,  ISO.    This  anfBx  appended  to  the  inflexion. 

(4.)  ThtPouetditSv.jlb:m,anditt7imtAeM,    ....  187-191 

Tamil  in  and  Telugu  ni  originally  locative  aufliiea  ;  tn  the  most  com- 
mon of  all  poasaasive  aufSxes  in  Tamil;  Uax  HUller,  1S7.  Other  caae- 
aufSxss  generally  appended  to  Uiia  in,  188.  Adjectival  force  of  in  ;  uae 
of  am,  resembles  that  of  in,  189.  Indo-European  analogies  to  tlie  uae  of 
tn  aa  a  genitive,  190.    Scythian  analogies,  191. 

(t.)  TheGmilivalSi^k, 162-191 

Probably  identical  with  the  a  which  forma  the  relative  partidple  ;  a 
the  only  genitive  caaa-aign  in  Canarese,  162.  So  also  in  Telugn  and 
Tu}n  ;  adjectival  a  of  some  Telugu  nouna  identioal  with  posaesaive  a  ; 
a  Uttle  uaed  now  in  Tamil,  though  fint  in  the  list,  193.  Ita  nee  geu»- 
rally  confined  to  poetical  plurals,  191.  Indo-European  aiSnitiaa  of  thia 
a,  especially  in  the  later  dialects. 
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(«.)  nt  MaUtj/Oiam  Oailive  Sufix  Bl  or  se,     .  .  1S5, 196 

nua  takw  the  abspe  ot  mdrt  or  inde,  IBG.    Some  ruemblancei  to  tbii 
iSiuoij ;  Dr  StevMuon;  HinddBtAnl  uid  Feniui  rd,  to,,  196.     Iden- 
tical with  Tamil  adH. 
{7.)  AtxiUarySufixao/AtOenitaeinTdu^andTanil,     .  .  197 

(L)  Telugn  ycta;  ortgia  of  this  word,  197.    (IL)  Tamil  u^j/a  me*na 
liteimllj  that  which  ia  the  propartj  of  ;  HoL  v^. 
ZeattK  or  Stvatk  Cue,  ......  193-200 

U  the  moat  commoa  aign  of  this  case  in  Tamil  ;  any  word  iignifjrtag 
'place' maj  be  iiwd,  198,  Cananae  luffiiea  iftaialli;  Telaga  andu 
and  U ,-  Ifett — BesemblanecB  between  Tamil  il  and  Latin  to,  199, 
Tdnga  na  ;  nae  of  the  inflexion  aa  a  aign  of  the  locative  ;  ftuion  of  the 
meaning  of  genitiTee  and  lo«atire> ;  Note — Badieal  element  in  >I  is  f,- 
Haz  Hiiller,  TOO. 

nW  Vceatae  or  Ft^A  Gate,       ......  201 

No  aae-rign  of  the  Tocative  in  Draridian  longtiagee  ;  modet  in  which 
the  TocatiTC  i*  formed,  201, 
Compouiti  ikm^iipu,     .......  202 

Two  at  mon  ease  aigns  oooasionBllT  compounded  into  one,  202. 
Paweuivt  Cow^oundt,     .......  S02 

The  abaenM  of  Uut  daas  of  eomponnda  in  the  Drandian  langnagea 
remarfcaMe. 
Sscnov  m. — AcncnTES,  ob  Nouitb  ubkd  AjutctitiijiT,        .  .  203-213 

Adjaeti*ea  in  grammatical  agreemsnt  with  substantiTee  in  the  Indo- 
Earopean  tongnea  ;  in  the  Scythian  tongu«  independent  nonna  of  qua- 
il^, 203.  1.  Draridian  adjective*  alao  nouns  of  qualit;,  204.  2.  How 
Sanskrit  derivativea  become  Dravidian  adjectivei ;  S.  Bow  noana  end- 
ing in  hard  oonsonanta  double  thoae  consonants  when  used  aa  adjectives, 
305.  Soft  finals  how  changed ;  4.  Each  of  the  inflexional  incrementa 
need  for  converting  sabatantives  into  adjectivee,  20S.  G.  Relative  par- 
tidplea  of  verbs  largely  nwd  aa  adjectiv«a  ;  6.  Past  verbal  participle  used 
ta  aa  adjective  in  Telugo,  207.  7.  Many  Dravidian  adjectivee  formed 
by  the  addition  to  nonna  of  the  suCSxes  by  which  relative  participlea 
an  [armed  ;  (1.)  AddiUon  of  tlte  suffli  iya;  origin  of  this,  20S.  Addi- 
tion of  the  mffli  a;  A'd^— Explanation  ot  naila,  Tam.  good,  209. 
Explanation  of  origin  of  oertain  adjectives;  (3.)  Addition  of  the  safflx 
of  the  totiire  relative  paitieipla,  210.  8.  Ijfanns  may  become  a4jectivea 
by  the  addition  of  the  relative  partidple  of  the  verb  to  became.  Certain 
worda  erroneooaly  styled  adjectives. 
Ctfiparitim  of  Adjietiva,  ......  211,212 

Mode  of  comparison  different  from  that  used  in  Indo-Enropaan  lan- 
gnages;  rsaemblea  Semitiii  and  Scythian  mode,  211.    Addition  of  con- 
jnnetive  particle  wn,  to.,  aa  an  intruintive,  212.    Formation  of  aaper- 
lative  ;  attempt  of  Robert  de  Nobilibua. 
Poilpo$Uioiu,      .....  ...  213 

AH  poatpodtioni  noun*,  in  the  locative  oaae  understood,  218. 
Ogmparative  PantdigM  «fa  Netder  Dravidiatt  Noun,  ling.  andplvr.,    211,  2IG 
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Buh  cudinkl  tiamber  hu  two  ilupea,  that  of  a  iieut«r  Qoiin  of  num- 
ber and  ttuit  ot  a  nuDUiral  adjHstiTS;  in  the  eoHoquial  dialects  th* 
former  aometimM  lued  inatead  of  the  latter,  216.  FrimitiTa  fonn  tlul 
of  the  numeral  adjective. 

Otu. — Two  forma  in  eziatmoe,  ota  in  Telugu,  oru  in  all  otliar  dialecU, 
1.  BaaiB  of  oru  u  or,  217.  ondu  or  mm'  at  fint  light  meioblBa  Indo- 
Europ«an  'one,'  218.  Origin  of  ondu  from  orvj  umilai  cbangea  in 
other  words,  210.  Dr  Oandert's  opinion  j  Mr  Kittel'i,  220-22.  Origin 
of  Telugu  word  for  tm»,  ota,  221.  Saythian  analogiea  to  oka  ;  are  oiba 
Mid  or  related  t  222,  Dravidim^  md^finitt  article.  The  numeral  adjec- 
tive for  '  one '  uaed  as  a  aort  of  indefinite  artiale. 

Ttco. — Neuter  nouni  differ  alightlf  in  the  yarioua  dialecta ;  numeral 
adjective,  ir ;  the  aame  in  all,  223.  Canarese  form  of  neutar ;  Tamil 
form  nanliied,  2S1.  Badieal  form  without  a  naoJi  origin  of  ir; 
Dt  Gaodert'a  opinion ;  Mr  Kittel'i,  22f>.  No  analogies  in  any  Indo- 
European  tangnage.    Brahui  word.     No  S^lhian  MuJogiee. 

T'&rw.— Nevtet  noun  ;  numeral  adjeetive,  22S.  Ml  f  or  mu  f  Brahui 
word,  227.    Origin  of  word  for  three.    Dr  Qundert ;  Mr  EitteL 

Four. — ITenter  noun ;  numeral  adjective,  22S.  Orjgiu  of  ntU,  220. 
No  Indo-European  analog]' ;  Ugro-Finniah  analogiei  remaAably  close. 

Fhe. — Neuter  noon ;  Domenl  adjeatdve^  In  all  the  dialects  ei,  230. 
ResembUnce  between  Bans.  paHAan  and  Tam.-MaL  afJfK,  SSI.  How 
this  resemblance  has  ariaen,  932.  Dr  Qundert't  opinion,  2S8.  BadintI 
meaning  of  «i ;  Ur  Kittel'a  ezplanatjon,  2S4. 

Six. — Neater  noun  and  numeral  adjective  nearly  alike ;  root-meaniiig 
of  aru,  23C.     No  analogy  with  other  languages  diaoovemble. 

SeiKn. — Neuter  noun  and  numeral  adjective  nearly  alike,  23S.  No 
reiembUooe  to  word  tor  aeven  in  other  languages. 

jiigliL — Tamil  neuter  noun  <ffK  resembles  Indo-European  oeto,  ka.  i 
this  leaemblanca  disappears  on  eumination,  237>  Badiool  shape  en; 
explanation  of  Telugu  word  tnimidi;  Telugu  numeral  adjective  ma, 
338.  Origin  of  midi,  23S.  Origiii  o(  en ;  Hu  Hullar  j  Hr  Clay ;  origin 
of  en;  aimilar  derivation  of  a  numeral  in  I^ppiah,  240. 

Nine. — InallDravidian  languages  nine  a  compound  onmber;  prinoipal 
forma  which  nine  aaaumas ;  difference  between  meaning  of  Aryan  word 
nine  and  Dravidian  word  (  aaoond  member  of  the  word  me«a»  ten,  241. 
Unit  member  appean  to  mean  '  onn,'  but  probably  means  '  before,'  242. 
Mode  in  which  compounds  into  which  nine  entera  are  formed,  34S.  No 
affinity  between  Tamil  word  and  Qreek. 

Ten. — The  word  for  ten  virtually  the  aune  in  all  Dravidian  dialects, 
244.  Changes  which  take  place,  245.  Dr  Oundert's  opinion  ;  compari- 
son of  Sanskrit  paniti  witii  Dravidian  word,  24S,  Malay&)am  word  for 
twelve ;  JViXs— Final  dn  of  Tamil  poetioal  form,  247.  Root  of  Dravi* 
dian  word  for  ten ;  Ur  Kitt«l'a  axpIanatioB  ;  NtU—Ur  Hunter's  word 
•ipbdned,  248. 
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■  of  word  tor  a  bondred  in  *U  Indo-Enropean 
Itwgnagw  >  proof  <^  intallMiiuI  ealtars  and  unity ;  one  ind  the  lama 
word  DMd  hj  all  DiBvidian  Unguiigea ;  dorivation,  349. 

A  nounuL — a«D«caUT  and  DiaTidian  word  a  Sanikrit  derivt- 
tirv;  Talngn  word ;  derivstion,  250. 

OrElnial  iViuMiert. 

DerivatioD  of  DraTidiaD  ordinal  number  ^i<  ,■  tonns  of  ordinal  >uC- 
fisca  at  oUmt  Diunbeta  ;  do.  oS  adTerbial  numben. 

AJOiaAm, 

No  oridoDov  of  iDdo-EuKq^eati  daaoant,  2C1.  ExiitanM  of  Scythian 
■BalogiM,  eqweiallf  ai  to  tha  number  four ;  ProfeiMor  Hun&lvy'i  opi- 
nion ;  aiithmatieal  facoltj  of  Scythiana  not  riiungly  dereloped,  252. 

Drmridiatk  Nvmtndt  »  At  Fint  Principe  DiaUeU :  Paradigm,  253. 


THS  PHONOUN,  .......  2G<-327 

Li^t  thnnm  hj  pnmonna  on  reIaUonib[p  of  language.  Personal  pro- 
oodne  the  moat  pnaiatent  of  all  woidi.    Peeoliaril;  of  Japanew. 

Sccnon  L — Pibsoxal  Fnoiiouiis,  ...  .         asi 

1.  Paoaoinr  or  the  Fibst  Pebsoit  SuracLaB,      ....  26^279 

Comparimxt  of  D'nUti*,  .......  2S1-207 

Pniniti*e  form,  25i.  Clavical  and  colloquial  dialacta  to  be  oom- 
pared ;  inflexional  forme  and  plorale  to  be  compared,  not  nominatiTe 
""g"'"  only,  2fiS.  Written  form  of  the  word  rapreeent*  oldeat  pronun- 
ciilioD ;  forma  of  this  prononn  in  Tamil,  266.  MalayUam  and  Canareu 
laniM,  2fi7.  Telugn  and  Tahi  •  minor  dialeeta  :  wbiob  wh  the  primi- 
tire  form,  »4)t  oc  yiln  f  Opinion  «ipT«eeed  in  former  edition,  2S9.  Dr 
Oimdert'i  opinion  ;  Dr  Pope'i  "  Outlines  of  Tuda ; "  the  lata  Hr  GoTcr's 
nqter,  260.  Selationihip  of  ydn  to  ndn;  ohangaableuau  of  y,  261. 
lfaUyt]am  middle  point  ftln  ;  both  initial  and  final  n  changeable,  262. 
Both  yd)*  and  ndn  Tery  ancient ;  illnstrution  from  Sanskrit,  tunc  and 
•ajoM,  yiuixM  and  (iljiant,  263.  Included  vowel  a  or  cf  a  weakened 
to  t;  origin  of  final  n;  a  aign  of  number,  S61.  ia  n  identioal  with  m, 
the  final  of  neuter  (angular  aouu  T  2<S.  Only  eeMntial  difference  ba- 
twen  prononna  of  firat  and  leoond  person  ooniista  in  diSeienoe  of 
included  Towel*  a  and  i,  266.  What  it  the  ezplanatioD  of  this  F  These 
eaimot  be  the  demonstratiTe  Towels;  an  sxplanataon  auggetted.  Chi- 
ucw ;  Kr  EdkiiM ;  Sirt  three  aimpla  vowela  utiUaed,  267. 
Eatra-Dntvidian  SdatimAip. 

An  pronouns  of  the  Qiet  peiton  tmwable  to  one  of  two  roots,  ak  snd 


Bit  H,  BawllnioD,  269. 
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2.  Indo-Svroptaa  AnaJogUt,      ......  270-274 

Dr  Pope  ;  HrGovar,  270.  Comparisoo  of  pronouiu  md  pronominij 
termiD&tioiu  of  Tarb,  271.  Can  snj  uialogy  to  Dnvidiiti  pronoun  bs 
baeedT  (I.)  n  of  ma  often  ctumgca  to  n;  Nnlt — Sir  H.  Rawliiuoii's 
oonjecture;  Bopp'a,  272.  InBtanceB  of  change  of  m  into  n ,-  (2.)  Tbia 
m  obutgea  aleo  into  v,  273.  (3.)  ma  alao  ohuigea  into  a;  were  tbs 
Indo-Earopean  and  the Dravidian  <rorda  originally  relatedt  S7J' 

Scsthian  Analogiet,        .......  275-278 

Interesting  analogieg  eziat.  (1.)  NominatiTo,  aa  well  as  baae  of 
oblique  eaaea,  derived  from  mo,  275.  lUustratioDi  from  varioua  Scythian 
languagee  ;  m  the  AquiTalent  of  ma,  273.  n  ocainooally  changes  into 
r;  instance!,  277.  In  aome  Scythian  languagea  thia  prononn  almoot 
Identical  with  Drandian ;  (2,)  Some  trocea  of  the  aoftening  of  no  into 
a  ;  probability  of  a  conimon  arigin  of  all  these  fornu,  278.  Profeaaor 
Hunfalvj's  paper  read  at  International  Coagreea  of  Orientalista. 

2.  Pbonoun  of  th*  Skiobd  Pebsor  Sihodlab,  ....  279-290 
drnpanton  of  IHale<i*,  ......  S7B-283 

Tamil  forma  of  this  pronoun,  270.  Second  penon  of  Terb ;  BMchi't 
error,  280.  Plurals ;  Canareae  and  Telngu  fontu,  281.  Hinor  dialects, 
282.  Relative  antiqui^  of  existing  fcnni ;  n(  very  old,  but  (  probably 
older,  283.    Oldeat  ahape  of  the  vowel,  t  or  u  I  probably  i. 

Fxtra-Dravidiaa  Sthiicn^ip,  ......  S84-28B 

Dravidian  pronoun  of  the  aeoond  penon  aingular  more  distinctivelj 
non-Aryan  than  the  first ;  most  prevsjent  form  in  both  clusea  of  lan- 
guages has  (  for  ite  baua ;  the  other  ia  founded  on  n.  yu,  base  of  tlia 
Aryan  plural,  281.  Origin  of  yu  From  tu,  Ur  Edlcins'  suggeaUon  ;  tgene< 
rail;  changed  into  j.  »  more  prevalent  in  Scythian  tongues  than  (,  28G. 
Euphonic  final  n  ;  inatancea,  SSfl.  Another  pronoun  in  n,  not  e,  in  tome 
Seytliian  languages,  apparently  identical  with  the  Diavidian  ;  Chinese, 
SBT.  Behirtiun  t^tlets,  Bnhui,  Bomu ;  allied  fams  in  Oatiak,  &o.,  238. 
Traces  discoverable  in  Flnniah,  Turkish,  kc,  289.  Himalayan  dialects  ; 
Australian. 

3.  Thb  RKFiiiivi  Pbohodh  '  Sbi*,'         ,  ,  .  .  .  290-287 

This  pronoun,  tdn,  more  regular  and  pemstent  than  any  otiier  of  tbe 
Dravidian  personal  pronouns  ;  has  a  wider  application  than  tbe  corre- 
Rponding  Aryan  reQeiives,  291.  Used  honeriBoally  ;  from  whioh  use  a 
class  of  words  has  ariaen,  2B2.  List  of  such  words,  with  eiplanatloos  : 
tamiintn,  tagappan,  tandti,  tdy,  293.  famn^t,  (annei,  laneiifati,  lamui- 
iti,  (ambt,  29i.  tangti,  namhi  ;  Coorg  instsncee ;  use  of  tan  as  baala 
of  abstract  noun  for  qoalitj;  Nett — Meaning  of  sptiukr  and  dtihitri, 
<  296.  Origin  of  la,  the  base  of  this  pronoun,  from  some  demonstrative 
root ;  Sanefcdt  and  Qreek  demonatnttives  io  (,  296.  Use  of  tan  in  the 
word  for  quality,  like  Sans,  tad,  a  ooDCrnutioa. 

4.  FLUB&LtUTIOHOPTHl  PeSBOHALAHD  BKILBZITlFBOHOCIta,  .    29S--S09 

Companwn  ofl^aitett,  .......  297 
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Timil  iJorali ;  doable  plunl  in  colloqoUl  dioleota,  297.     Telugu 
dooble  [diml ;  rimiUr  ii»ge  in  Qaarian  knguagea  ;  Mr  BeameB ;  plunli 
of  *erb^  infLszioni,  2BS.     Cuunae  and  Telugu  plurala,  290.      Cluuig« 
of  initial  it  in  l^lu^  into  n,  300.     H&nnonic  changei. 
Orisfin  ofPhindwittg  Partieltt,  .....  SOI,  302 

(I.)  Or^THi  o/a.  «t-(y)-Er  nuy  mawi  thou-t-UiBsepeDpla  — you.  Sui*. 
yitwi .  kltenutive  HipUnation  from  ir,  two,  801,  (2.)  Origin  <tf  H ; 
tliia  ■■  >  relic  of  the  copulative  «■>/  used  like  Latin  que ;  ndtim,  I  + 
miid=  WB,  802.    Terb«  nmilu4y  pIuraliBed. 

ROra-Drandian  SelatUnuh^,  ......  303-307 

nnno-Ugriu)  laalngiea;  nmarkable  AryBD  uialagtw ;  n  in  the  ud- 
gnlar  of  proikoaDa  tad  m  in  the  pliind  in  North  Indian  TenucuUrB ; 
nii-Pilkrit;  Xr  Baunu  in  Jnditm  Antiquary,  304.  Hr  Oovet'a  opi- 
nion; Dr  Pope'i;  TemnbUnce  great,  but  onlj  apparent,  305.  Oldest 
(ormi  of  Oresk  and  Sanskrit  plurali  of  paison^  pronouns,  300.  Expla- 
nation of  KM  ,'  nu  found  in  ungular,  307.     In  third  person  also. 

Tn^ild  Phind  of  At  Dramdian  Pranoun  of  tht  Pint  Pemm,  .  308,309 

nural  oarA  u  honcriflc  aingular;  two  pluialg,  the  plmat  inclutivt 
and  At  jituTai  acdtmve ;  aimilar  distinotion  found  in  two  North- Indian 
langnagea;  not  found  in  Indo-European  family;  found  everywhare  in 
Centnl  Ana,  SOS.  Usage  in  different  Dravidian  dialects;  CoDcluuon  ; 
rwulta  exhibited  in  followiDg  tables,  309. 

PaKaniQMB,  ........  S1(U3I3 

Draiidian  PioDOon  of  the  Firat  Fentm,            ....  310 

„  „  „  Second  Person,  ....  311 
PrDDoun  of  the  I^rat  Person,  in  Seventeen  Dialects  of  Central  India  i 

Dr  HuoIm'b  "  ComparatiTB  Dictionary,"  ....  312 
Pronoun  of  the  Second  Person,  in  Seventeen  Dialecbt  of  Central  India ; 

Dr  Hnnter'a  "  Comparative  Diotionary,"  ....  313 

Sicnov  IL — DuoiTBTHaTivx  avD  Ihtirrooativi  Pbohouns,  .  .  311-327 

Difficult  t«  treat  these  two  clasaea  of  pronouns  separately. 
1.  Dkhohbtb&titi  ABO  iHTEBSoaATivB  Bum,  .  311,  31S 

1.  DemoiutraHve  SoKt,  ......  311 

Dravidian  langoagea  use  for  proDouns  of  the  third  person  demonib^- 
tives  signifying  '  this '  and  '  that,'  man,  ftc.  ;  irords  wliiah  mgni^  tnau, 
Ac, ,  hsve  shnuik  into  terminatiooa ;  four  demonstrative  baaea  raoog. 
nised — remote,  [noximate,  intermediate,  and  emphatic,  311. 
a,   TntaTogativt  Batts,  ......  315 

Two  classea  of  interrogaUvea — one  an  inteirogativa  preGi,  the  other 
'     '    '  B  sentence ;   (a)  t  the  moat  common 

1.  Paradiffm  of  Den<mdraiive  and  Interrogative  Pnjixet,  .  316 

Besotifal  rsgolarity;  Dravidian  demonstratives,  not  boiron'ed  from 
Siuikrit,  but  much  older ;  Old  Japhetic  luam  ;  (b)  yS,  the  other  inter- 
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TogatiTG  base ;  e  probably  weakened  frum  yd,  316.  Change  of  yd  in 
Cumresa  into  dd;  usea  of  this  interrogstiie,  317. 

2.  DtmonttToiive  and  Inlarogalivt  Pronouni,    ....   SlS-321 
Bases  beat  leea  in  neuter  s[Dguiar ;  BufBias ;  euplionic  links  of  con- 
nection,  318.      In   Tamil  k  and  n;  Telugu   usage;  Tuju,  810.     Tulu 
peouliarities  ;    Tamil  abstract  demaostraCiTa  and  intan-ogatiTe  nouna, 

320.  Neuter  interrogative  pronoun  ;  m  or  n  used  aa  a  formative,  321. 
Origin  of  the  oopulative  ooQJnnotion  Km  ;  Dr  Oundert. 

3.  JhmomtnUive  and  Inierrogativt  Adjtdivet,  ....  322-S24 
Demonatrative  and  intsrrogative  bsses,  when  prefixed  to  substuitim, 

acquire  the  meaning  of  adjectivas  ;  initial  consonant  of  substantive 
doubled,  or  preSxed  vowel  lengtbened,  323.  Tamil  demonstrative  adjec- 
tivea  anda,  that,  Ac.,  324.     Telugu  triplet. 

t.  Denuinttrative  and  InUrrogatint  Advtrbi,        ....  323-329 

These  formed  by  annexing  formative  suffixes  to  vowel  baaesy  325. 
Claasaa  of  adverbs  anaaged  oocording  to  their  formativea.     Liet. 

(1.)  Formative  i,  s,  n ;  (2.)  Formative  eft,  j",  «,■  (3.)  Formative  (,  d,  n, 
328.  (4.)  Formative  (,  d,  n,  also  ndr ;  (5.)  Formative  mi;  (8.}  Forma- 
tive I,  f. 

Demonstratives  and  interrogatives  formed  from  f  found  in  Telugu  and 
Cannreae  ;  are  they  also  found  in  Tamil)  327.  Four  meauiDga  of  e^  in 
Tamil,  328.  Traces  of  if  snd  oi  used  as  dsmonatratives ;  tbeir  use  as 
negative,  329. 

Jffilialion  of  SentonitnUivt  Bata :  Extra- Dravidian  Affnitiei,  330 

North-Indian  vemaculars ;  Scythian  languages ;  olosest  analogies  in 
Indo-European  languages,  330.    New  Persian,  331. 

IntoTogativt  Bata :  Sxtra-Dravidiaa  Rdatiim»hip. 

No  relationship  apparent. 
EmjihaA:  ft,       ........  332 

Use  of  tUa  partiole,  332.  Tamil ;  IVilu ;  Hebrew  '  A<  paragogic,' Ac. 
Honorific  DeBumttrativt  Pronouns,        .....  33S,  334 

Canarese  and  Telugu ;  auapidon  of  Aijan  influeneea,  333,  334. 
Syntaclic  Interrogativet  I  and  ^  .  .  ,  .  .   33E,  336 

Particles   uaad  for  putting  inquiries  like  'Is  (here  t'    use  of  these 
particlas  ;   6  instead  of  i  in  Halay&Um ;  S  generally  an  eipresaion  of 
doubt,  335.    t  perhaps  derived  from  d ,-  poaaibla  origin  of  the  interro- 
gative a  from  the  demonatrative  a  ;  difTerence  in  looatioa,  336. 
DutrlhatiBt  pTontntaa. 

How  formed, 
in.  BinTivB  Phokophb,  .  .  .  .  .  337 

Noticeable  fact  that  this  class  of  pronouns  does  not  exist  jn  the  Dm- 
vidian  languagef  ;  relative  participles  used  instead,  337. 
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FART    VI. 

THB  VERB, 338-451 

BemArki  on  atnicture  ol  DraTidian  verb  ;  1.  Uaiiy  rooU  u>ed  either 
u  Terba  or  ddudh  ;   2.    FurniBtive  puijoln  often  added  to  rooti,  338. 

3.  Stmcture  of  Terb  sgglutiiiatiTe  ;  4.  Seoond  penon  lingular  of  imps- 
ntive  llie  alkorteat  f orm  ;  C.  But  one  conjugation  and  few  irregularities  ; 
mooda  and  teneee  few ;  Tulu  and  Odnd  exceptional,  339.  CoDJugatJoa 
does  not  aqnal  tliat  of  ancient  Scjthiui  verb  in  gimplicitj  ;  Rsmusat, 
S40.  Antiqnity  of  TanuJian  aulture  ;  origin  of  oonjugational  forms  ; 
S.  Compoanda  ot  verba  with  prepositjone  nnknown ;  prapoaition-like 
wordi  real!;  douiu,  341.     New  Bhades  of  meaning  imparted  by  gerunds. 

SscnoN  L— CusamcATioR,       ......  342-371 

1.  TftAimiTITra  *n>  ISTfiUISITITES,     .....  342-B46 

Two  claaaea  of  Dravidiau  verbs  ;  Hungarian  objectiTe  and  Bubjectire 
nrba,  343.  Three  modes  in  wiiicti  intranaitive  verba  are  converted  into 
tnositiTei ;  1.  By  hardening  and  doubling  eonsonant  of  formative,  313. 
lllitftntioni ;  Telugu  ;  apparent  resemblance  to  Sanskrit,  344.  Hebrew 
dagak/ortt  ;  2.  Bj  doubling  and  hardening  initial  ounsonant  of  ugns 
of  teoae;  illuaCjutiona,  346.  Intruutivea  aometimeH  do  the  same,  in 
Tamil  only ;  3.  By  adding  a  particle  of  transition  to  root ;  origin  of 
thia  paiiicl^   34fl.     4.  By  doubling  and  hardening  certain  final  con- 

S.  CaouL  ViRBB,       .......  347-Sfi3 

Canaals  different  from  trasaitives,  347.  Indo-European  languages  hrre 
tall  behind  Dravidian  j  double  accuBaliTea,  33S.  CausuU  fomied  from 
tiauaitives  ;  one  and  the  same  causal  particle  in  all  the  dialects,  except 
Tain  and  Odnd  ;  this  appears  to  be  (,  349.  KipIanatioD  of  cAu  in  Telugu 
HUku;  explanation  of  p  of  piUcku,  350.  Canareae  causal  particle  Mu; 
identity  of  Telugu  and  CanareBe  partioles,  351.     Cauaal  particle  in  Tamil  , 

i  preceded  by  s,  i,  or  pp  ;  origin  of  these  preceding  letters,  362.  Tamil 
fnlara  tonn-ngni  throw  light  on  those  letters;  Tamil  future  originally 
an  abstract  TorlMl  noun,  363. 

Orifp*  of  Draaiiiian  Oaatal  Partlcte,  I.  .  .364 

Probably  from  (,  to  give,  354. 
S.  FaiqDiirrATivi  Vekbb.         ......  355 

No  peculiarity  in  their  conjugation. 

4,  Iktkssith  Tirb,      .......  3G5 

i.  Ibceftite  Vkhb,       .......  365 

8.  Tbk  PasaiTE  Voici,  ......  865-368 

PaaaiTS  voice  in  lodo-European  languages  ;  in  DraTidiao  languages  no 
paauTe  voice,  properly  so  called,  366.  How  the  meaning  ot  the  pasuve 
u  espnaaed ;  1.  It  ia  expreased  by  the  use  of  the  tntrausitive  rerb ;  2. 
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By  appendbg  ftoxUiuy  Terbi  meaning  to  tMeoms,  to  go,  ftc ;  rerbal 
nouns  much  used  in  these  puaives  ;  third  parson  nauter  required ;  umi- 
lar  mode  io  Bengali ;  use  of  aotive  verba  u  poniTea  ;  relstive  participial 
noun,  8G7.  S.  FoMtve  in  Qdnd ;  1,  Formed  by  using  Uie  verb  '  to  est ' 
as  su  Buiiliary  ;  tliis  nngular  idiom  in  the  Northern  vemaculsn  ilso ; 
G.  Much  use  is  mads  of  the  auiiliBij  verb  '  to  suffer,'  35S.  This  com- 
pound nther  s  phrase  than  s  pssiirc  voice. 

7.  TBI  HmDUE  Voice,  ■■■...  859 
Only  a  few  traces  of  tueh  a  voice  appear,  309. 

8.  Thr  NiraaTiTi  Voice,  ......  360-S8S 

CombiniitloD  of  negative  particle  with  verbal  themes  B  Scythian  pecu- 
liarity ;  [onus  like  Sauskrib  tidtti  very  rare  in  Indo-European  languages ; 
DravidiaD  negative  verb  generally  destitute  of  tenses;  Tu]u  and  GHUd 
exceptions,  S60.  Kationale  of  absence  of  signs  of  tense ;  Tamil  peoa- 
liarity,  3S1.  Telugu  shows  that  the  negative  particle  is  a  ,■  apparent 
exceptions,  362.  (Jther  dialects ;  participial  and  imperative  formatifes, 
S63.  Mr  A.  D,  Campbell,  Dr  Steveiuon  ;  explanation  of  Telugu  tu  and 
ka,S6i.  Prohibitive  particle  in  classical  Tamil,  36S.  Odod  noRiM; 
resemblance  to  Tamil  min ,-  explanation  of  this. 
Origin  qfA,  the  Dravidiait  Negative  ParticU,    ....  366, 86? 

Not  related  to  alpha  privatiBe  ;  equivalent  to  al,  the  particle  of  nega- 
tion ;  illustrationi :  Dr  Qundert,  366.  a  probably  the  primitive  Bhape, 
ol  the  secondary;  Dr  Qunderl^  867.  at  a  negative  ill  itHtf,  not  merely 
when  followed  by  a  vowel ;  illustrations  of  force  of  oI  and  U  in  Tamil ; 
prohibitive  particles  io  other  laziguage*. 

9.  APFKI.LATITB  VlKBS  OB  CoHJCQATED  NoDKa,  .    868-371 

Appellative  compounds  in  Dgrian  languages  ;  Hordvin,  368.  Agree- 
ment withDravidian  appellative  verbs  remarkable;  Professor  Hunfalvy, 
jHustrations,  369.  Telugu  appellative  verb  ;  Tamil  more  highly  deve-  . 
loped,  370.    Adjectives  as  well  as  nouns  formed  Into  appellatives,  871. 

•SKOTION  IL— CoMJDQinONAL  SlBTKM,        .....   872-141 

Mod*  <if  anntxing  Pronomiwd  Sigrt»,      .....  372-878 

Pronominal  terminations  sufBied,  not  directly  to  root,  but  to  signs 
of  tense,  873.  1.  Peraonal  signs  suffixed,  not  prefixed ;  poaition  of  pro- 
noun in  old  Turanian  dialects ;  posiijon  in  Buria^  in  Semitic,  in  modern 
Indo-European  dialects,  S73.  Position  in  MalayAlam ;  2.  Diavidiao 
personal  signs  suffixed,  not  to  rout,  but  to  temporal  particles ;  three 
elements  In  every  Tamil  verb,  374.  In  Indo-European  languages  pro- 
nominal signs  not  appended  to  participles  ;  Turkish,  Bengali,  376.  3. 
In  Telugu  third  person  sometimes  left  destitute  of  conjugscional  signs  ; 
similar  usage  in  several  other  laoguages.  1.  Traces  in  Tamil  and  Canar- 
ese  of  very  primitive  system  of  conjugation,  37S.  Diavidian  verb 
appoan  to  have  been  originally  luinflected  ;  S.  distinctions  of  gender  in 
Dravidion  verb  peculiarly  minute. 

FoBiutioH  or  I'D'  TiBBSs,  ......  377-880 

Participles  must  first  be  investigated. 
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COKTENTB. 

Verial  Partie^plet,  tt«tr  Signtfitation  and  Poive, 

Verbal  participlea  eipUined  ;  name  not  quite  tpproprli 
1.  Fraent  Verbal  PartiapU  ;  illuilratioii. 
Z  pTtttriU   do.         do.,  do.,  S78. 


1.   Tie  PreacNl  Ttjui,     .......  3S0 

(1.)  How  formed  in  poetical  Tamil ;  (2.)  Tamil  and  HoIaylUnm  Boem 
fdnoertf  to  hare  had  a  praent  participle ;  (3.)  Canareae  uuge  ;  (L) 
Telngu  onge,  380. 
FoBKanoK  or  t&b  Pbeseut,  ......  3S1-3SG 

Canaraaa  participle  in  h(  /  Mr  Kittel's  eiplanatioo  ;  Old  CaDareae  par- 
ticiple in  ibp,  881 .     Mr  Kittel;  Telugu  present  participle;  Tulu,  882, 
Sign  of  present  ten«e  in  Tunit  and  UalnfAjnin  ;  Old  Tamil  inecriptJon ; 
Malajilam  form  tbe  same  nomewLat  modiSsd,  333.    Which  ii  the  mora 
andent  Tamil  form,  giPat  or  gttidnir  SSt.     Explanation  of  (riWm,' 
Dt  Qranl'a  "  Ontlinea  of  TamQ  Qrammar  ; "  present  teime  iieldoia  uaed 
in  Tamil  puetij;  Tada,  385. 
Tke  PrtlertU  Trtue,        .......  sgs 

Semitia  and  Indo-European  modea  of  forming  preterite ;  Diaridian 
mode,  ft86.     Uee  ol  participlea. 

1.   FoUIaTIOX  OF  PaiTEBlTB  BT  RiDDFLrcATIOIl  OF  FlMtL  CuHSOKAMT,    ,  S87 

Thin  mode  confined  to  a  small  number  of  Terbs ;  how  it  diffen  from 
lDiIa-lCDriq>ean  mduplicatiun,  887. 

£.  FoBKaTioa  or  PamiirrE  bt  sntfiiua  Particle  oh.  Siqn  of  Fast 

To™,  ........  388-8B7 

Each  dialect  to  be  examined  leriaiiin. 
(1.)  TA*  CanartK  PrtUriU,         ......  388-301 

Signiof  past  time  ioi  d;  d  tha  more  cbaract«ri>1ic,  SS8-S91. 

(S.)  The  TatHil  PrtteriU 391-384 

Ttka  same  agns  of  time  as  in  Canaraae. 

<3.)  TltellalaySiaot  Pnttnte, 39G 

Subataaliallj  aa  in   l^mil ;   misleading  Bpelliog ;  in  Dr   Gundert's 
Grammar  and  Dictionary,  and  Brigel'B  "  Grammar  of  Tu)u,"  Lepaina'a 
method  adopted,  8B5. 
(I.)  Tkt  Tilvgn  PTOeriie,  .....  .395,396 

Originall;  reaembled  Tamil,  Se5,  896. 
(i.)TktTiii'tPTd«ntt, 

DiSerence  between  imperfect  and  perfect. 
<«.)  PrtUrUa  of  Minor  DialteU,  ..... 

Toda;  K6ta;  Hi  Heti:  Dr  Pope;  Gftnd,  397.     ConcliuioD  ;  d,  or 
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Oriqih  of  the  Dbatidias  Sion  of  Fast  Tin,    ....  368-409 

1.  (Mgino/l 898 

OrigiDsllj  a  vowsl  of  coDJunctioD ;  compare  SaDibrit  uid  LatJQ,  S98. 

2.  Origin  qfD, 899-403 

la  it  remotelj  connected  with  Indo-Europp»Q  »affii  of  pumve  parti- 
ciple t  cerUiul;  not  borrowed  from  it ;  Bengali  preterite  I ;  H&x  HuUer ; 
Bopp,  39S.  New  Peraian  ;  modem  Teutooic  preterite  d  ;  Turkiah  pre- 
terite i^t  DC  d  ;  Hungarian  d  :  Finnish  f,  100.  Uay  not  thia  BJgn  of  the 
preterite  have  had  its  origin  in  the  Dravidian  languagaa  themselTest 

Dr  QcauVa  ' '  Outlinea  of  Tamil  Qnmmar ; ' '  the  d  of  adit,  the  demon- 
Btntive,  40],  Explanation  of  Turkieh  preterite  i^,-  Max  MilUer  ;  MuD- 
golian  gerund  in  d  ;  Hr  Edkins,  402. 

8.  The  PutuTt  Tenae,      .......  403-406 

Difference  between  formation  of  preterite  and  that  of  future ;  two 
futures;  future  the  leaat  diatinctive  tenae;  form  of  the  Tamil  future 
Buniving  in  the  poets,  40S.  Ordinarj  mode  of  forming  the  future,  404. 
Aorirtio  future  in  um,  405.  Future  formed  on  the  basis  o(  the  formrd 
verbal  theme  ;  altogether  inrperaonal,  406.  u  instead  of  tan;  probublj 
the  baaia  uf  the  conjunctive. 

Futvn  Verbal  ParticipU,  ......  407,  408 

Uae  of  the  participle  in  clnaaica]  Tamil  and  Halayftlam,  407.    Cbingea 

in  ita  initial  consona.nt ;  Cauareae  and  Telugu  aoriatic  futuree,  408. 

2.  T&t  mart  Didinetive  Falare,  .....  409 

Telugu  and  Csnareae  forms. 
4fiailiet  of  the  Sign  of  the  Future,        .....  409 

Bengali  future;   Latin  future;    Max  Millter ;    Ugrian  affimljea;   no 

affinities  reliable,  409. 

4.    COHPOUHQ  TifHSES,    .  ,  .  .        '        .  .  .  410 

Mode  of  fomiation. 
The  Relativk  PinnciPtE,  ......  410-412 

Drevidian  language*  have  no  relatire  pronoun ;  uae  a  pnrtidple  in- 
■tead  ;  how  North  Indian  vernaculan  express  meaning  of  relative,  410. 
Explanation  ;  BiifBi  of  relative  participle;  a  most  lat^elj  used  ;  Canat- 
ese  use,  411.      Adjectives  formed  b;  menna  of  the  same  suffix,  412. 

Origin  o/tke  SOative  Suffxti,     .  .  .  .        413 

A  poasessive  case-aign  originally  ;  Hanchu  illuatrvtes  this ;  Chinese ; 
Mr  Edkina  ;  light  thrown  on  this  partof  speech  by  non-Aryan  languages 
of  Aua,  413.     Use  of  relative  pMnoun,  in  Tuitiah  and  Finnish. 

FOKMATIOH  OF  HooDB,         .......    414-437 

Properly  speaking,  only  one  mood,  414. 
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COMTBNTB.  ZXXIZ 

I-  Tke  Conditional  or  Svlgunetm,         ....  .  4IC-1I9 

DrsTidun  nibjaDctiva  formed  by  poetfizing  »  puiiele  ezprearing  con- 
diUoD;  two  fonui  in  Tuju,  41S.  Telogu  oondilion&Ii  tni  and  t,  H6. 
AndsDt  Tamil  eonditioiul  in  U  orin;  um  of  dgii,  417.  Third  form 
poalfixc*  iUI ;  laetaiag  ot  iidt ;  foiutii  furm  in  itl,  418.  lU  lign  of  iiutra- 
nMntol  me  ;  origin  o[  61. 

S.  Tie  ImpcraHne,  .......  419-421 

Second  penon  nnguUr  imperative  idaDticol  with  root,  419.  Impera- 
tirt  of  tmuitivH  differing  from  tlut  of  iatruiBitivee ;  putiolee  added  to 
imperative  in  Telugu  and  Tamil ;  Canareee  imperative,  420.  Tsmil 
imperative  Hcond  person  pliirvl;  un,  lued  H  &  conjimctive  and  aa  a 
ooDtiDuatire  ;  pliind  impentive  in  dauical  Tamil,  421.  Tam.  aod  Nil. 
ia  and  Old  Canareae  tm  identical;  Dr  Gundert ;  QeBeniiu;  Hebrew 
iinperstiv& 

i.   Tit  InjUUitx, 422-426 

The  trae  Dravidian  infinitive  ■  verbal  noun  incapable  of  being  de- 
etiaed,  422.  Varioue  forma  of  dke  infinitive  ;  Mai  MUller'a  auppoeitiun, 
433.  FormatioD  of  infiDitive,  424.  a  alone  the  nurmal  formative  of 
Dravidian  infinitive;  origin  of  iufinitiTe  in  j^a  in  claaaioal  Tamil,  425. 
Telnga  and  Caoarese  infinitive*. 

Origiit  of  Out  InfmUvt  S^fix  A,  .....  426 

Probably  identicil  nith  a,  the  demonatrative  baae ;  connection  be- 

tweaa  a  and  al,  426. 

Umoftlitlnfaiitirt, 427 

Deed  in  five  ways;  iUuitrationa  of  each,  427.     Conneetion  between 

infinitive  and  verbal  noun  in  al ;  QAnd  infinitiTe  ;  Armenian  affinity. 

PuBiUTiOM  OP  TiBBU.  Nonas,       ......  428-441 

Two  t'"*"  of  Dravidian  verbal  nouna — partidplal  and  verbal  nouna, 
properiy  ao  ailed,  428. 

1.  Fartie^iai  Noaiu,     .....  .  439-4S8 

Formation  of  participial  nouna  ;  neuter  lingular  uaed  in  three  different 

aigiufiatioiu,   42S.      Analogy  between   tbeee   nouna  and  iofinitivei; 

ahatract  participial  nouna  in  Tamil  and  Holay&lam  ;  abetract  appellatire 

Doimi,  430. 

X.  ValMl  .Vmnu, 4S1 

Sach  nouna  expnm  the  act,  not  the  abatract ;  derivative  nouni  diS'er- 

enl  from  verbal  nouna ;  iliuetratione,  431. 

X  iJertfOtitw  JVouu,       ...  ...  432-438 

Taiiooa  claiMa  ;  mode  of  formation  of  each  clasi,  432.  Four  parpoaee 
•errfd  bj  the  doubling  of  final  conaooante ;  mode  of  formaUon  of  derivo- 
live  noDDi^  continued,  433-435.  Alphabetit^  list  of  farmativea  used  in 
tfae  formation  of  derirativei,  with  illuatratiuiia,  436-438. 

4.  JVoaiu  n/ Jjmey,  ......  439,440 
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u  of  igencj,  memblei  Suwkiit,  but  not 


Adeerbt,  ...... 

Every  Dnvidltn  adrerb  either  a  qoud  or  a  rerb,  HI. 

COMFAKATIVB  FABASIOU  OF  1  DB&TISUH  VkRB,    . 


GLOSSARIAL  AFFINITIES 452-SOS 

ComparuoQ  of  voc&bles  of  lew  Importance  than  comparuon  of  grain- 
matical  fomiB  and  itructurs,  but  useful  when  cuefully  conductdd  ;  tes- 
Umoiij  of  compBrativs  vocabulary  as  to  poiition  occupied  by  Dcavidian 

Sbotiob  L — Indo-Edbupsah  Affihttiis,  ....  452-465 

1.  TMiAledneM$  ofSanMlcrit  to  the  Dravidian  Lajigvagti,  ,  452-465 
EitraneouB  queations  to  be  set  aside,  iG2.    Statement  of  the  question 

at  issue  ;  British  words  in  English ;  Oreek  and  Latin  in  Sanskrit,  453, 
Six  rules  for  deteeting  Dravidian  words  in  Sanskrit  leiioona. 

WardtprobtUiiilborTmixd  by  Santkrilfroniht  Draindiim  ton^ua,  aipha- 
betioally  taranged,  4G4-461.  Names  of  placei  not  iucluded;  origin  of 
name  UaUya,  461.  Remsrks  in  Joarnal  ofAmtricait  OrUntiU  Society 
on  this  subject ;  Professor  Benfey's  views,  462.  Dr  Oundert's  views  in 
Joumai  of  Qerman  Oritnlal  Soeielg,  483. 

Stttetiotu  fivn  Dr  fhmderl't  iul  of  vordt,  alphabetical!;  UTanged,  464. 
Selections  from  ■  list  of  similar  words  by  Hr  Eittel  in  the  Indian  AiUi- 
qvary,  466. 

2.  Santkrit  AffiMiia,    .......  466 

Words  which  appear  to  be  the  common  property  of  Sanskrit  and  the 

Dravidian  languages,  467. 

List  of  such  word*  alphabetioally  arranged,  ie7~474. 
S.  Bxtra-Santkritle  or  WtH  Indo-Buroptait  Affiniiiet,   .  .  .  47j 

List  of  words,  alphabetically  arranged,  which  appear  to  bear  a  closer 
resemblance  to  the  non-Sanskritic  members  of  the  Indo-European  family 
than  to  Sanskrit,  475-490. 

Sbctioh  II. — SuiiTTC  AmxiTiES,  .....  491-496 

Resemblance*  between  Drnvidiiin  and  Hebrew  words  interesting,  but 
•caroaly  such  as  to  establish  relationship,  491.  Alphabetical  list  of  such 
words,  4B2-486. 

Sicnos  III.  — ScTTHiAH  AnTKiTitB,         .....  496.S09 
These  affinities  clearer  and  more  direct  than  Indo-European  or  Semitic 
afGuittes  ;  vocabularies  of  the  Scythian  languages  present  extraordinary 
divergences,  496.     Alphabetical  list  of  words,  497^607-    Hungarian  affi- 
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nitiM ;  Dr  Omtdart'*,  GOS.  Cbioete,  JapaosBe,  and  MoDgoUan  affinitiea ; 
Hr  Edkint'i  book ;  Hu  MlUler'i  ramai-ts ;  these  afflaitiea  addao«d  aa 
udl  to  inqnii;,  00>, 

APPEKDIX,'  ,..,....  6I0-iB7 
L  HiKOK  DuTious  DuLicra  ikd  BuHnt,  ....  GKUI21 
1.  riuJo.  Iiifonnatjonderiv«d  from  Dr  Pope,  UrHets,  and  ColobalHar- 
AmO,  510.  Dr  Pope's  ooucluaioaa  reapeeting  Tuda;  2.  flUa;  who  w« 
tbe  KAtu  T  paradigm  of  pronoun  and  rerb ;  rsaombluioe  to  Ancient 
Canareie,  512.  3.  Otwf;  publioations  by  Ur  Driberg  and  Mr  Dawaon  ; 
particulare  in  which  QOfd  agree*  vith  Telogu  ajid  Canareae ;  more 
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DRAVIDIAN  COMPARATIVE  GRAMMAR. 


INTRODUCTION. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  fdlowing  work  to  fixunine  and  compare  tbe 
gmnmatical  pEmdples  and  forms  of  the  Turions  Dnviduui  languages, 
in  the  hope  of  contribatdng  to  a  more  thorough  Imowledge  of  their 
{KimitiTe  stmctnre  and  distinctiTe  di&racter.  In  punning  this  object, 
it  will  be  the  wiiter's  endeayunr  to  point  out  eveiythiag  vhich  appears 
likely  to  throw  any  light  od  the  question  of  the  relation  vhich  this 
fiunilj  of  languages  bears  to  the  principal  families  or  gronps  into  which 
the  langniigaa  of  Europe  and  Asia  have  been  divided. 

Whilst  the  grammatical  stntctore  of  each  Draridian  lsngu^;e  and 
dialect  will  be  inveetigated  and  illnstrated  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
in  {ooportaon  to  its  importance  awl  to  the  writer's  acqnuntance  with 
it,  it  will  be  his  special  and  constant  aim  to  throw  light  upon  the 
atmctore  of  Tamil — a  language  which  he  has  for  more  than  thirty- 
seren  years  studied  and  used  in  the  proaecntion  of  Ms  missionair 
labonra,  and  which  is  probably  the  earliest  cultivated,  and  most  highly 
developed,  of  the  Dravidian  langnagea — in  many  respects  the  repre- 
sentative  language  of  the  family. 

The  idioms  which  are  included  in  this  word  under  the  general  term 
■  Dravidian,'  constitute  the  vernacular  speech  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Southern  India.  With  the  exception  of  Orissa,  and 
those  districts  of  Western  India  and  the  Dekhan  in  which  Q^jar&tt 
and  Uaritht  are  spoken,  the  whole  of  tbe  peninsular  portion  of  India, 
from  the  Yindhya  mountains  and  the  river  Nerbudda  (NarmadJl) 
to  Cape  Comorin  (Kum^),  i3l{>eo[^,  and  from  the  earliest  period 
appears  to  have  been  peoplAj^  by*dKerent  branches  of  one  and  the 
same  nee,  speaking  different  dialects  of  one  and  the  same  language — 
tbe  language  to  which  the  term  '  Dravidian '  b  here  applied ;  and 
scattered  ofishoota  from  the  same  stem  may  be  traced  still  farther 
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north,  aa  far  as  the  Rajmabll  hilla  in  Bengal,  and  avea  as  far  as  tbQ 
mountain  faatnesBeB  of  Bel&dtistin. 

Gujaiitl,  MarA^hi  (with  its  ofishoot,  KoAka^l),  and  Oriya,  the 
JaQgnage  of  Odra-d^da,  or  Orissa,  idioms  which  are  derived  from 
the  decomposition  of  Sanskrit,  form  the  vemacular  speech  of  ths 
Hindfl  population  in  the  peninsular  portion  of  India  within  their 
respectire  limits ;  besides  which,  and  besides  the  Dravidian  lan- 
guages, various  idioms  which  cannot  be  termed  indigenous  or  veraa- 
cular  are  spoken  or  occasional!;  used  hj  particular  classes  resident  in 
Peninsular  India. 

Sanskrit,  though  it  is  improbable  that  it  ever  was  the  vernacular 
language  of  any  district  of  country,  whether  in  the  north  or  in  the 
south,  is  in  every  southern  district  read,  and  to  some  extent  anderstood, 
by  the  Br&hmans — the  descendants  of  those  Brahmanical  colonists  of 
early  times  to  whom  the  Diavidians  appear  to  have  been  indebted  for  ths 
higher  arts  of  life  and  a  considerable  portion  of  their  literary  culture. 
Such  of  the  Brfthmans  as  not  only  retain  the  name,  but  also  discharge 
the  functions  of  the  priesthood,  and  devote  themselves  to  professional 
studies,  are  generally  able  to  converse  in  Sanskrit,  though  the  verna- 
cular language  of  the  district  in  which  they  reside  is  that  which  tbey 
use  in  their  families,  and  with  which  they  are  most  familiar.  They 
.  are  styled,  with  reference  to  the  language  of  their  adopted  district, 
Dr&vida  Br&hmans,  Andhra  Br&hmans,  Kar^taka  Br&hmans,  &c  ;  and 
the  BrAhmana  of  the  several  languu^s- districts  have  virtually  become 
distinct  castes ;  but  they  are  all  undoubtedly  descended  from  one  and 
the  same  stock,  and  Sanskrit,  thongh  now  regarded  only  as  an  accom- 
plishment or  as  a  professional  acqoirement,  is  properly  the  literary 
dialect  of  their  ancestral  tongue. 

EindOstAnl  is  the  distinctive  language  of  the  Muhammedan  portion 
of  the  population  in  the  Dekhan — most  of  which  consists  of  the  descen- 
dants of  those  warlike  Faf&ns,  or  Afgh&ns,  and  other  Muhammedans 
from  Northern  India  by  whom  most  of  the  peninsula  was  overrun 
some  centuries  ago.  It  may  almost  be  regarded  as  the  vernacular  lan- 
guage in  some  parts  of  the  Hyderabad  country ;  but  generally  through- 
out Southern  India  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  the  Muhammedana 
make  as  much  use  of  the  language  of  the  district  in  which  they 
reside  as  of  their  ancestral  tongae,  if  not  more.  Hindflstiot  was 
never  the  ancestral  language  of  the  class  of  southern  Mnhammedans 
generally  called  by  the  English  '  Lufabies,'  but  by  natives  on  the 
eastern  coast  S'dnagas  (Yavanas),  and  by  those  on  the  western  coast 
MippiJlas.  These  are  descendants  of  Arab  merchants  and  their  nativo 
converts,  and  apeak  Tamil  or  Ualay&|am. 
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Hebrew  is  naed  by  the  small  colony  of  Jews  resident  ia  Oochia  and 
tiie  netghbonrbood,  in  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same  purposes  as 
Sanskrit  is  used  by  the  Br&hmaos.  Gnjsr&tl  and  Marftfht  are  spokeu 
by  the  Oqjarfttl  bankers  and  the  F&rst  shopkeepers  who  reside  in  the 
principal  towns  in  the  peninsula.  The  mixed  race  of  '  country-born' 
Portngaese  are  rapidly  forgetting  (except  in  the  territory  of  Goa  itself) 
the  coimpt  Fortngneae  which  their  fathers  and  mothers  were  accus- 
tomed to  apeak,  and  learning  English  instead;  whilst  French  still 
retuna  its  place  as  the  langnage  of  the  French  employ^  and  their 
descendants  in  the  settlements  of  Pondicherry  (PuduchchSri),  Carrical 
(Ktreikk&l),  and  Mah6  (Uayyun),  which  still  belong  to  France. 

Thronghont  the  British  territories  in  India,  English  is  not  only  the 
language  of  the  governing  race,  and  of  its  'East-Indian,'  Enrasian,  or 
'  Indo-British '  ofiishoot,  but  is  also  used  to  a  considerable  and  rapidly 
increamng  extent  by  the  natives  of  the  country  is  the  administration 
of  jnatice  and  in  commerce ;  and  in  the  Presidency  of  Madras  and  the 
principal  towns  it  has  already  won  its  way  to  the  position  which  was 
fmmeriy  occnpied  by  Sanskrit  as  the  Tehicle  of  allchigber  learning. 
N«ather  English,  however,  nor  any  other  foreign  tongue,  appears  to 
have  the  slightest  chance  of  becoming  the  vernacular  speech  of  any 
portion  of  the  inhabitants' of  Southern  India.  The  iadigenooB  Dravi- 
dian  langoages,  which  have  maintained  their  ground  for  more  than  two 
thousand  years  against  Sanskrit,  the  language  of  a  numerous,  powerful, 
and  venerated  sacerdotal  race,  may  be  expected  successfully  to  resist  the 
encroachments  of  every  other  tongue.* 


*  1  admit  with  Sir  Enkine  Perrj  fasa  hia  paper  in  the  Jounud  of  the  Royal 
iffah'c  Soeitty),  that  Engliab,  tha  langiuge  of  the  governing  race,  ought  to 
b«  emplojed  u  the  language  of  public  bonneu  in  ereiy  part  of  Biitiah  India; 
lod  I  am  certain  that  thil  end  oould  be  attained  in  a  Tsry  ahort  tima  by  aimply 
raqniring  erery  candidate  for  QoTerninent  emplof  ment,  from  the  highest  to  tha 
knrtst,  to  paaa  on  examination  in  Engliah.  The  natirea  would  STery where  adapt 
UmnaelTM  to  thla  arrangemeDt,  not  onl;  without  reluctance,  but  nitb  alacrity 
and  plaaaute  ;  and  Elngliah  Mhoola  and  other  facilitiea  for  the  acquiaition  of  Eug-  , 
Hah  wHild  mnltipl;  apace,  as  aooD  aa  it  was  found  that  the  new  rule  could  net  be 
•raded. 

[I  IsaTa  the  above  paragraph  unaltered,  aa  a  memento  of  tjia  tima  when  it  waa 
WTittVd  (1855),  though  it  would  acarcely  ba  neceaaary  now  to  make  any  such 
racommendatioa,  in  ao  far,  at  leait,  aa  tha  Preaidencj  of  Madna  ia  coDcemed.  In 
IMl  a  Qcnenl  Teat  Examination  waa  inatituted  for  the  examination  in  general 
knowledge,  including  a  knowledge  of  Engliab,  of  all  candidate*  for  amploymeut 
in  tlie  public  aerrioe,  in  aituationa  to  which  aalariaa  of  Ra.  26  per  menaem  and  up- 
ward! were  attached.  In  1867  the  rule  waa  made  applicable  to  aalariea  of  Ba.  20 
par  menaMn  and  upwarda.  Thia  ammgament  baa  been  prodnctiTS  of  much 
adnntaga  both  to  the  public  aarrice  and  to  the  eommunitj,  even  in  the  rural 
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USS   OF  THE  CoiniON  TeBU   '  DajLTIDIAH.' 

I  have  designated  the  languages  now  to  be  subjected  to  compaxieon 
hj  a  common  term,  becaose  of  the  essential  and  distindiTe  grammatical 
chanct«Ti«tics  which  they  all  poBsess  in  common,  and  in  virtue  of 
which,  joined  to  the  posseuion  in  common  of  a  large  number  of  roots 
of  primaiy  importance,  they  jostly  claim  to  be  considered  as  sprin^g 
from  a  common  origin,  and  ae  forming  a  distinct  family  of  tongues. 

This  family  was  at  one  time  styled  by  Earopean  writers  '  Tamulian ' 
or  '  Tamulic ; '  bnt  though  Tamil  is  probably  the  oldest  and  most  bighly 
cultivated  member  of  the  family,  and  that  which  contains  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  family  inheritance  of  forms  and  roots ;  yet  as  it  is, 
after  all,  but  one  dialect  ont  of  several,  and  does  not  claim  to  be  the 
original  speech  ont  of  which  the  other  dialects  have  been  derived ;  as 
it  is  also  de»rable  to  reserve  the  tenns  '  Tamil '  and  '  Tamilian '  (or  as 
they  used  sometimes  to  be  erroneously  written  '  Tamul'  and  '  Tamul- 
ian ')  to  denote  the  Tamil  language  itself  and  the  people  by  whom  it  b 
spoken,  I  have  preferred  to  designate  this  entire  family  by  a  term 
which  is  capable. of  a  wider  application. 

One  of  the  earliest  terms  used  in  Sanskrit  to  designate  the  family 
seems  to  have  been  that  of  AmdhrorRrdvitfa-hhdthd,  '  the  Telngu- 
Tamil  language,'*  or  rather,  perhaps,  '  the  langnage  of  the  Telugu  and 


diairicta,  aod  I  doubt  not  that  the  QoTemmeDt  will  ere  long  gire  the  tula  a  atill 
widsr  range  of  application-} 

I  do  not  think,  bowevar,  that  Engtlih  is  likely  ovar  to  bacome  the  veiuaoukr 
language  of  any  oiaaa  of  the  Hindfta,  or  even  that  it  ia  likely  to  ba  used  to  any 
coDsideiable  extent  aa  a.  lingua/ranca  beyond  the  circla  of  Oovaniinent  amployte 
and  Uia  alumni  of  the  unireniUea.  Before  wa  can  reuonably  anticipate  the 
employment  of  English  aa  a  conTentlonal  language,  like  I..atin  in  the  middle  agei, 
or  ]'>ench  in  the  more  modern  period  in  Europe,  or  like  HindtUtoui  in  tha  graatar 
port  of  India  ainca  tha  period  of  Uuhammedan  supremacy,  tlis  number  of  tha 
Engliah  reiident  in  India  should  bear  a  mui^  larger  proportion  to  the  m«M  of 
the  inhabitant*.  That  proportion  is  at  preient  infiniteaimally  email — l.g,,  the 
papulation  of  the  two  collectorates,  or  proTincea,  in  Southern  India  with  which  I 
'  am  best  »o<iuaiQted — Tinnevelly  and  Madura — aiooiinta  to  vary  nearly  four 
.  millions  :  tbe  number  of  Englishmen  (and  Americans)  redHent  in  thoae  two  pro- 
vinces Is  under  a  hundred  and  fifty  1  and  that  nunbac  includea  the  Judges  and 
magiatrales  who  ulminiater  justice  in  those  provinces,  the  officers  of  a  single 
regiment  of  sepoys,  a  few  planters  and  merchants,  and  the  missionaries  belonging 
to  three  miaiionary  societiea  I  Including  womeD  and  children,  the  number  is 
conuderably  under  two  hundred,  with  nhioh  handful  of  EngUsh  people  we  have 
to  contrast  four  millions  of  Hindis  1 

*  Sea  an  tntereating  article  in  the  Indian  Antiquary  for  October  1S72,  by  Dr 
Bumell,  M.C.S.  "  Eumftrila  says,  '  It  is  now  cocaidsred  : — (as  regards)  words 
which  are  not  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Aryftvarto  (not  Sanskrit],  if  they  have 
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TudU  conntriea,'  This  term  is  used  by  Eumirila-bhattBt  &  controver- 
sud  Brlbmaii  irriter  of  emineuce,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  at  the 
cod  of  the  aeventh  centnry  a.d.  ;  and,  though  vague,  it  is  not  hadly 
choMD,  Teluga  and  Tamil  being  the  dialects  spoken  by  the  largest 
BOjnber  of  people  ia  Southern  India.  Canarese  was  probably  supposed 
to  be  included  in  Telogn,  and  Ualayftlam  in  Tamil;  and  yet  both 
dialacta,  together  with  any  sab^dialects  that  might  be  included  in  them, 
wera  evidently  regarded  as  forming  but  one  bhdAd. 

The  word  I  have  chomo  ia  '  Dravidian,'  from  Drftvida,  the  adjectival 
form  of  Dravida.  This  term,  it  is  true,  has  eometimes  been  used,  and  is 
rtill  aometimes  used,  in  almost  as  restricted  a  sense  as  that  of  Tamil 
itMlf,  so  that  though  on  the  whole  it  is  the  best  term  I  can  find,  I 
admit  that  it  is  not  perfectly  free  from  ambiguity.  It  is  a  term,  how- 
arer,  which  has  alrudy  been  used  more  or  leas  distinctively  by  Saos- 
knt  pfailoIogjstB,  as  a  generic  t^pellation  for  the  South  Indian  peoples 
Bod  their  langnages,  and  it  is  the  only  single  term  they  seem  eter  to 
have  naed  in  this  manner.  I  have,  therefore,  no  doubt  of  Uie  pro- 
priety of  adopting  it 

Mann  sa^  (x.  43,  41) :  "  The  following  tribes  of  Kshatriyas  have 
gnduaUy  sunk  into  the  state  of  Vnahalas  (outcasts),  from  the  extinc- 
tion of  sacred  rites  and  from  having  so  commtmication  with  Brfth- 
mans,  viz. — FaoQdrakas,  Odtas,  Dravidcu,  £&mbojas,  Yavanas,  ETakas, 


\g  koowD  to  the  MltAeka  (the  aboriginal  tribes  t),  ia  thftt  to  be  loeepted 
or  Dotl'  Bo  taggfiKta  (but  only  lo  reject  the  nction)  that  by  applicatioua  ot 
■ffixee,  Ac,  it  msj  be  poemble  ta  oonvert  them  into  Santkrit  worda.  ...  Of  the 
uauDpU*  he  give*,  the  8nt  irord  ciUr  ia  the  Tamil  tAiV-H,  and  mssiu,  u  Kum&- 
rila  Btale^  boiled  rice ;  iKider,  way,  ia  the  Tamil  naifai.  So  pimp,  anake,  ia  per- 
faeUy  correct  (The  text  haa  pdp,  but  the  HSS.  hare  pdmp.  In  Tamil  it  ia 
written  pdmpii,  thouj;h  pronooDced  pitmia.)  il)  =  penon,  aDd  vair  =  vayim,  the 
be]ly,  an  commmi  Tamil  worda,  and  their  meaning*  are  oorrectlj  giveD.  It  muat, 
hnwaver,  be  raoiuked  that  the  coiuonantal  tenoiDatiaiia  of  cUr,  pAmp,  and  voir, 
have  DOW  anumed  a  vowel  ending,  which  is  written  ai,  but  ia  pronounced  in  * 
vague  mad  indeterminala  mannar."  Dr  Buroell  remarka,  "  Kum&rila'a  evident 
acquaintance  with  thia  South  Indian  dialect  (Tamil)  is  worth  notice,  aa  ha  ia  aaid 
to  have  been  a  native  ctf  the  aouth."  (Tftnutatha,  "  Hiatory  of  Indian  Buddhiim.") 
The  words  Kumftrila  citea  are  mostly  Tamil,  Qot  Talugu  or  Canaraec.  na^t  is 
Telngu  >a  well  as  Tami],  bat  chBr-tt  and  vat/ir-ii  are  not  in  Telugu.  The  former 
is  not  in  Caoarae,  and  the  latter  appears  under  the  shape  of  baiir^i.  pdmbu, 
Tamil,  ia  pdmi  in  Canarese,  and  pdmu  in  Tetugn.  df,  in  CaoareM  and  Tamil, 
means  a  perwm  ;  dlM,  in  Telogu,  a  woman.  Kumlrila,  however,  oalla  if,  Itrt- 
praljiayBM,  a  feminine  afSx  (in  grammar).  Th«  affix  of  the  third  person  feminine 
nngnlar  in  Tamil,  Mala;&Um,  and  Old  Canarese  ia  4}.  Telogu  occasionally  uaea 
tf-K  in  a  aimilar  manner,  but  generally  it  usee  the  neut.  aing.  affix  for  the  fem. 
■ng.  EnmAriU  cites  Um  lengthened  form  if  instead  of  at,  apparently  becauae  it 
is  in  that  diape  that  the  affix  appean  in  verba — a.g.,  ptn-if,  she  want 
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FAredas,  FahlaTas,  Chtnas,  Kir&tas,  Duadaa,  and  Ehaias."  Of  the 
tribes  here  meationed  the  only  tribe  belonging  to  Sonthsni  India  is  that 
of  the  Dravidaa  This  name,  therefore,  appears  to  have  besa  supposed 
to  denote  the  whole  of  Ihe  South  Indian  tribes.  If  any  of  those  tribes 
were  not  intended  to  be  incladed,  it  would  probably  be  the  Andhns, 
the  TelugOB  of  the  interior,  who  had  already  been  mentioned  by  name 
in  the  Aitareya  Br&hma^a,  and  classed  with  Fo^dias,  Sabaras,  and 
Fnlindas,  as  degraded  descendants  of  Viiv&mitra.  The  same  state- 
ment is  made  in  the  MahS-bh&rata ;  and  in  the  two  lists  of  degraded 
Kshatriyas  therein  given,  the  Draridas  are  the  only  South  Indian  tribe 
mentioned.  It  mnst  be  concladed,  therefore,  that  the  term  is  generi- 
cally  used,  seeing  that  the  more  specific  names  of  P&qdyas,  ChOlas,  &c, 
had  become  well  known  in  Northern  India  by  that  time.  Donbtless 
it  is  in  the  same  sense  that  Satyavrata,  the  Indian  Koah,  b  called  in  the 
BhSgavata  Fnr&Qa  'the  lord  of  Dravida'  (Uuir's  "Sanskrit  Texts,"  voL  i.) 
The  more  distinctively  philological  writers  of  a  later  period  used 
the  term  Dr&vida  in  what  appears  to  be  anbstanlially  the  same  seiue 
as  that  in  which  I  propose  that  it  should  be  used.  The  principal 
Frftkrits — that  is,  colloquial  dialects — of  ancient  India  were  the  Mah&- 
r&shtri,  the  Saurasent,  and  the  Mftgadhi.  Amongst  minor  or  less 
known  Pr&krit  dialects  the  Drividl,  or  language  of  the  Dravidas,  was 
included.  A  Sanskrit  philologist  quoted  by  Uoir  (voL  u.  46)  speaLs 
of  the  langoage  of  Dr&vida  as  a  vibhdahd,  or  minor  FrAkrit-  and 
another  (p.  50)  speaks  of  'the  language  proper  to  Dravidas'  (ill  which 
persons  of  that  race  should  be  represented  as  speaking  in  dramas)  as 
the  Dr&vidl  It  is  evident  that  we  have  here  to  understand  not  the 
Tamil  alone,  or  any  other  South  Indian  language  alone,  but  the 
Dravidian  languages  generally,  supposed  in  a  vsgue  manner  by  North 
Indian  writers  to  constitute  only  one  tongue.  This  language  of  the 
Dravidas  was  evidently  iocluded  in  what  was  called  the  Faii&cht 
Fr&krit,  a  name  which  appears  to  have  been  applied  promiscuously 
to  a  great  number  of  provincial  dialects,  including  dialects  so  widely 
differing  from  one  another  as  'the  langoage  of  the  Piodyaa*  (Tamil), 
and  '  that  of  the  Bhotas '  (Tibetan).  The  only  property  these  liuiguages 
can  have  possessed  in  common  must  have  been  the  contempt  in  which 
they  were  held  by  Br&hman  philologists,  in  virtue  of  which  it  must  have 
been  that  they  were  styled  also  P^ftchl,  the  language  of  piiieha4,  or 
demons.  The  more  accurate  term  Dr&vidt  has  continued  to  be  used 
occasionally  by  northern  scholars  up  to  our  own  time.  As  late  as 
1854,  the  learned  Hindfl  philolog^t  B&bn  lUjSndra  lAl  Mitra  (quoted 
by  Muir,  vol  ii.  127),  speaks  of  the  'Drftvidl'  as  one  of  the  recog- 
nised Prakrits,  equally  with  the  Saurasent,  and  as  being,  like  it,  the 
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parent  of  some  of  the  present  Temacolan  of  India.  It  thas  appears 
that  the  word  'Drlvida,'  from  which  the  term  'Dravidian'  has  been 
fcmned,  tho(ig;h  Bometdmee  used  is  ft  restricted  aeose,  as  equivalent  to 
Tamil,  a  better  fitted,  notwithatanding,  for  use  aa  a  generic  term  ;  inaa- 
m&ch  as  it  not  only  has  the  advantage  of  being  more  remote  from 
ordinaiy  naage,  and  somewhat  more  Tagne,  bnt  has  also  the  further  and 
special  adTantage  of  having  already  been  occamonally  used  by  natire 
philologiats  in  a  generic  sense.  By  the  adoption  of  this  term  '  Dra- 
Tidian,'  the  word  '  Tamilian '  has  been  left  free  to  signify  that  which 
is  distiiictiTely  Tamil 

When  the  Baba  referred  to  some  of  the  present  vernaculara  as 
having  originated  in  the  so-called  Drftvidt-Fr&krit,  the  dialects  to 
which  h«  referred  were  doubtless  those  which  have  sometimes  been 
styled  I7  the  North  Indian  Pandits  '  the  five  Di&viras.'  The  colloquial 
languages  of  modem  India  are  divided  by  the  Pandits  into  two  classes, 
each  containing  fire  dialects.  These  are  denominated  respectively 
*lhe  five  Ganras'  and  'the  five  Driviraa.'  By  the  Gauda  or  G&ara 
languages  are  meant  the  'bhishAs,'  or  popular  dialects  of  Northern 
India,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  the  BangUl,  the  Oftura  proper.  At 
preeent  Bang&lt,  Oriya,  Hindi,  with  ite  daughter  Hindllstftnl,  FaDJftbt, 
Sindht,  Gujarittl,  and  Mar&thl  are  the  languages  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  forming  the  '  Oanmn '  class ;  to  which  J.  would  add  Cash- 
mirian,  Uftrwftrl,  Assamese,  and  the  court  language  of  Nep&l,  thus 
reckoning  in  this  class  eleven  idioms  instead  of  five.  The  five  DHlvidas 
or  Drftviras,  according  to  the  Pandits,  are  '  the  Telinga,  the  EarQ&taka, 
the  MuAt^t,  the  Qnrjara,  and  the  Dr&vira,'  or  Tamil  proper.  The 
STabda-kalpa-druma  (Calcutta)  gives  the  list  thus :  Dr&vida,  Ear^ftta, 
Oujafita,  MabSrlshta,  and  Telinga.  The  hfarfttht  and  Gujar&tt  are 
eiTDneously  included  in  this  enumeration.  It  is  true  that  the  Mah&- 
rftshtca  or  Maiithl  contains  a  small  admixture  of  Dravidian  roots  and 
idioms,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  local  proximity  to  the  Telngu 
and  the  Canarese ;  and  both  it  and  the  Guijara,  or  QujarUt,  possess 
certain  features  of  resemblance  to  the  languages  of  the  South,  which 
an  pooeibly  derived  from  the  same  or  a  similar  source;  but,  notwith- 
standing the  existence  of  a  few  analogiea  of  this  nature,  those  two 
languages  differ  from  the  Dravidian  family  so  widely  and  radically, 
and  are  so  closely  allied  to  the  northern  group,  that  there  cannot  be 
any  hesitation  in  transfemug  them  to  that  claas.  The  three  languages 
that  remain  ia  the  classification  of  Dravidian  tongnes  contained  in  the 
northeni  lists,  viz.,  the  Kar^f^  01  Canarese,  the  Telinga  or  Telugu, 
and  the  Diivida  proper  or  Tamil,  are  not  only  members,  but  are 
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certainly  tlie  piincipal  memberB,  of  the  Southam  or  DraTidian  funiljr. 
It  will  be  obaerred  that  Kalayl^am  and  Tuju  are  not  contained  in  the 
Sanskrit  enumeration.  The  first  waa  probably  considered  to  be  a 
dialect  of  Tamil,  and  was  included  is  the  denomination  of  the  Diflvida 
proper ;  the  second  was  probably  unknown,  or  was  enoneoualy  con- 
sidered a  dialect  of  Canarese.  The  tincultirated  dialects — the  Tuda, 
Kfita,  Gdnd,  and  Khond — appear  to  have  been  nnknown  to  the 
Pandits;  and  ereo  had  they  been  known,  probably  would  not  hare 
been  deemed  worthy  of  notice. 

No  term  belonging  to  the  Dravidian  languages  themselves  has  ever 
been  used  to  designate  all  the  members  of  this  family,  nor  are  the 
native  Tamil  or  Telngn  grammarians,  though  deeply  skilled  in  the 
grammar  of  their  own  tongues,  sufSciently  acquainted  with  ecmparatuM 
grammar  to  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  all  these  idioms  have 
A  common  origin  and  require  to  be  designated  by  a  common  term. 
Some  European  scholare,  who  have  confined  their  att«ntion  to  the 
study  of  some  one  Dravidian  idiom  eiclusively,  have  fallen  into  the 
same  miaapprehenBion  of  supposing  these  languages  independent  one  of 
another.  The  Sanskrit  Pandits  seem  to  have  had  a  clearer  perceptioa 
of  gmmmatical  affinities  and  differences  than  the  Dravidian  gram- 
marians; and,  though  their  generalisation  was  not  perfectly  coirect, 
it  has  furnished  us  with  the  only  common  terms  India  possesses  for 
denoting  the  northern  and  southern  families  of  the  Indian  languages 
respectively. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  Varftha-nihira  (i.D.  404)  r^arded  the  term 
'Dravida'  as  generic  or  specific  [See  Kern's  translation  of  the 
Bfihatsair^tft,  Jourwd  of  tlie  Royal  Anatie  SocUtt/.]  He  places  the 
Dravidaa  in  the  south-west,  but  mentions  also  an  '  eastern  half  of  the 
Dravidaa.'  The  western  half  may  have  been  on  the  Ualabar  coast; 
Parftiara  placed  the  Dravidas  in  the  east.  This  name  seems  to  have 
been  less  firmly  attached  to  a  particular  people  than  the  more  pnrely 
local  and  dynastic  names  of  Chdla,  Pftndya,  Ac  Var&ha-mihira 
mentions  'the  FA^dya  king,'  'the  king  of  Kalinga,'  &c.,  but  mentions 
'the  Dravida  kings'  in  the  plural.  The  local  names  he  mentions  are  ; 
Pft^dya,  Chdia,  Kdrala,  Kar^taka,  Ealiuga,  Andhra.  He  mentioua 
K6ncht  (KftncM),  Kdllagiri  (QuilonJ  North  UaUbarl),  LankA,  the 
nveis  Eivirt  and  Tftmrapan>t,  and  the  conch  and  pearl  fisheries  0u 
the  Gulf  of  Manaar).  In  the  Mah&-bh&rata  the  Dravidas  are  dis- 
tinguished not  only  from  the  Ealingas,  ix.,  but  even  from  the  Chdlas. 
This  is  also  the  case  in  the  Visbi>a  Pur&ua.  In  this  sense  the 
term  must  hare  been  intended  to  denote  the  Fft^dyns  alone. 
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EmnnRATioN  of  Dbatidiak  LAifOUAaKS. 
The  idionu  wbich  I  designate  u  '  DraTidian '  are  twelve  in  number, 
exduive  of  the  Brahnt     Thej*  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Cdltitaihi  Diaucts. 
1.  TuniL  I  4.  CuiaraM. 

S.  lUaTtlUD.  6.  Tulu. 

8.  Talugu.  I  6.  Eudagu  01  Coorg. 

%  TJsofJvrrnxED  Dulbcts. 

1.  TndM.  {  4.  Khood  or  Ku. 

2.  Eflta.  6.  OrSoD. 

3.  Oa^d.  I  6.  Rljm&h&I. 

X  Taiul.— This  UngDige  being  probably  the  earliest  cultivated  of 
all  thft  Dravidian  idioms,  the  isost  coplotu,  sod  that  which  contains 
the  largest  portion  and  the  richest  variety  of  indubitably  ancient  furms, 
it  is  deaerrediy  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list.  It  ioclndcB  two  dialects, 
the  daiiniffikl  and  the  colloquial,  or  the  andeot  and  the  modem,  called 
nspectiTely  the  '  Sen-Damir '  and  the  '  Kodon-Damir,'  which  differ  one 
irom  the  other  so  widely  that  they  might  almost  be  r^arded  as 
difiei«it  languages.  The  Tamil  langui^a  is  spoken  throughout  the 
vast  fdadn  of  the  Camatic,  or  country  below  the  Qhante,  from  Policat 
to  C^  Comorin,  and  from  the  Ghaute,  or  central  mountain  range  of 
Southern  bidia,  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  It  is  also  Epoken  in  the 
■outiiem  part  of  the  Travancore  country  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Ghsnta,  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  neighbourhood  of  TriTandrum ; 
and  in  the  northern  and  north-western  parts  of  Ceylon,  where  Tamil- 
iana  commenced  to  form  settlements  prior  even  to  the  Christian  era, 
and  from  whence  they  have  gradually  thrust  oat  the  Singhalese.  Alt 
thronghoat  Ceylon  the  eooliet  in  the  coffee  plantations  are  T&miliana ; 
the  majority  of  the  money-making  claases  even  in  Colombo  are  Tami- 
liana  ;  and  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  ere  long  the  Tamilians  will  have 
excluded  the  Singhalese  from  almost  every  profitable  employment  in 
tiieir  own  island.  The  majority  of  the  domestic  servants  of  Europeans 
and  of  the  camp-followers  in  every  part  of  the  presidency  of  Madras 
bong  Tamil  people,  Tamil  is  the  prevailing  language  in  all  the  military 
cantonments  in  Southern  India,  whatever  be  the  vernacular  language 
of  the  district  Hence,  at  Cannanore  in  the  Malayftjam  countiy,  at 
Bangalore  in  the  Canarese  country,  at  Bellary  in  the  Telugu  country, 
and  at  Secunderabad,  where  Hindflstint  may  be  considered  as  the 
vnnaealar,  the  language  which  most  frequently  meets  the  ear  in  the 
basaars  is  Tamil. 
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The  m^orit;  of  the  Klkga  (Kaliagas),  or  Hindis,  who  are  found  in 
Pegu,  Penang,  Singi4)ore,  and  other  places  in  the  farther  east,  are 
Tamilians :  a  huge  proportion  of  the  cooliea  who  have  emigrated  in 
such  numbers  to  the  Mauritiua  and  to  tbe  West  Indian  colonies  are 
Tamilians  ;  in  short,  wheTerer  money  is  to  be  made,  whererer  a  more 
apathetic  or  a  more  aristocratic  people  b  waiting  to  be  pushed  aside, 
thither  swarm  the  Tamilians,  the  Greeks  or  Scotch  of  the  east,  the  least 
superstitions  and  the  most  enterprising  and  persevering  race  of  Hindfts. 
Including  Tamilians  resident  in  military  stations  and  distant  colonies, 
and  the  Tamilian  inhabitants  of  South  Travancore,  and  Northern 
Cejlon,  and  excluding  not  only  Mohammedans,  Ac,  but  also  people  of 
Telugn  origin  who  are  reudent  in  the  Tamil  country,  and  who  form  pro- 
bably ten  per  cent  of  the  whole  population,  the  people  who  speak  the 
Tamil  language  may  be  estimated  at  about  fourteen  and  a  halt  millions. 

Uadras,  the  chief  city  in  the  Tamil  country,  is  also  the  chief  city  in 
the  South  Indian  Presidency.  The  name  by  which  it  is  known 
amongst  natirea  everywhere  is,  not  Madras,  but  Chennappa-pattavam, 
abbreviated  into  Ohenna-patfa^am,  a  name  which  it  derived  from  Chen- 
nappa  K&yakkar,  father-in-law  of  the  Nftyakkar  of  Chinglepat,  a  petty 
local  chieftain,  a  feudatory  of  the  Chandragiri  R^&,  from  whom  the . 
English  obtained  possession  of  a  little  fort  on  the  coast  which  they 
converted  into  a  fortified  factory.  The  origin  of  the  name  by  which 
it  appears  always  to  have  been  called  by  Europeans — Madras  (officially 
Madraepatom) — has  never  been  made  oat  with  certtdnty.  Perhaps  the 
.moat  probable  derivation  is  from  the  Telogu  maduru  (Tamil  tnadiC), 
the  EUrrounding  wall  of  a  fort,  a  rampart  There  is  a  neighbouring 
town,  Sadras,  originally  a  Dutch  settlement^  the  name  of  which  closely 
resembles  Madras.  Sadras  is  an  European  corruption  from  Sadurei, 
which  is  an  abbreviation  of  Sadurangam  ( =  Sana.  Chaturanga),  the  four 
constituent  arms  of  an  army,  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any 
authority  for  the  statement  sometimes  made  that  Madras  b  derived  from 
MandrSj-pattaqam . 

The  proper  spelling  of  the  name  Tamil  u  Tamif,  but  through  the 
change  of  r  into  /  It  is  often  pronounced  Tamil  >  '^^  ^  often  (though 
erroneously)  written  Tamnl  by  Europeans.  Tamul  is  the  mode  of 
writing  the  name  which  appears  to  have  been  introduced  by  the 
French  ;  but  the  name  given  to  the  language  hy  the  Portuguese,  and 
by  which  it  was  generally  known  amongst  the  earlier  Europeans,  was 
neither  Tamul  nor  Tamil,  but  'the  Malabar' — a  name  founded  on  a 
misapprehension. 

The  Portuguese  arrived  first  on  the  western  coast  of  India,  and 
naturally  called  the  language  they  found  spoken  on  that  coast  by  the 
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Bame  bj  which  the  coast  itwli  had  loog  been  called  b;  their  Arab 
predeeeaaora — viz.,  Malabar.  Sailing  from  Malabar  on  Toyages  of 
ezplorfttdoo,  the;  made  theii  acqaaintauca  with  various  places  on  the 
eastern  or  Coromandel  coaet  and  also  on  the  coast  of  Ceylon,  and  find- 
ing the  langoage  spoken  by  the  fiahing  and  sea-faring  classes  on  the 
eastern  coast  aimilar  to  that  spoken  on  the  western,  they  came  to  the 
condnsion  that  it  was  identical  with  it,  and  called  it  in  consequence  by 
the  same  name— Ti&,  Malabar,  a  name  which  has  eunived  to  oni  own 
day  amongst  the  poorer  classes  of  Europeans  and  Eurasians.  The  better 
educated  members  of  those  classes  have  long  learned  to  call  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Malabar  coast  by  its  proper  name  Malay&lam,  and  the 
language  of  the  eastern  coast  Tamil.  Though  the  early  Portugaess 
did  not  dietingnish  Malayftjam  from  Tamil  (just  as  the  Sanskrit  pan- 
dits failed  to  do),  they  noticed  that  it  was  distinct  from  Telugn,  the 
language  spoken  by  the  '  Badages,'  as  they  called  them,  the  Fo^ufiu, 
Tarn,  or  Baiagoi,  Can.,  i.e.  the  northmen,  the  Telugn  followers  of  the 
Niyakkas  of  Madura,  who  were  then  spreading  themselves  over  the 
Tamil  country,  and  even  making  irruptions  into  South  Travancore. 
A  drcnmatance  which  naturally  confirmed  the  Portuguese  in  their 
notion  of  the  identity  of  the  people  and  language  of  the  Coromaadel 
coast  with  those  of  Malabar  was,  that  when  they  arrived  at  Gael, 
in  Tinnevelly,  on  the  Coromandet  coast  {properly  Eftyal,  see  a  note 
in  Colonel  Tale's  "Marco  Folo,"  vol.  ii),  they  found  the  king 
of  Qnilon  (one  of  the  most  important  places  on  tiie  Malabar  coast) 
redding  there.  The  prince  referred  to  would  now  be  called  king  of 
Travancore,  and  it  is  clear  from  inscriptions  m  my  posseauon  that  the 
kingdom  of  Travancore  sometimea  included  a  portion  of  Tinnevelly. 

The  following  was  inserted  as  a  note  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work. 
"  Professor  Max  Miiller  supposed  Malabar  to  be  a  different  language 
bom  Tamil :  nor  did  he  confound  it,  as  would  have  been  natural 
enough,  with  Halayilam,  for  he  gave  a  distinct  place  to  each  of  the 
Dravidian  dialects  which  actoaUy  exist,  including  Malay&lam,  and 
thereto  he  added  Malabar,  on  the  authority,  I  presnme,  of  some 
giammar  of  the  last  century,  in  which  Tamil  was  called  by  that  name." 
The  above  note  was  written  in  vain.  Dr  Hunter,  in  his  "  Comparative 
Dictionary  of  the  non-Aryan  Languages  of  India  and  High  Asia,"  has 
givenj  his  readen  a  list  of  words  which  he  designates  as  Malabar. 
He  says,  "  In  two  instances  separate  lists  represent  either  the  same 
language  or  varieties  so  close  as  to  seem  scarcely  deserving  of  separate 
places.  The  first  is  tlie  Toduva  and  Todu,  the  second,  the  Malabar. 
But  after  weighing  Mr  Caldwell's  statements  in  his  '  Dravidian 
Grammar,'  and  the  considerations  which  Dr  Rest  kindly  urged  in 
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correspondence,  I  thought  it  better  to  give  Malabar  a  diatinct  place, 
as  the  Tocabnlary  which  paaaea  under  that  name  was  collected  at  a 
period  sufficiently  remote  to  allow  of  dialectic  changes  botwoen  it  and 
tUelangaa^  aa  now  spoken.  Inthisview,  itispropertoadd.-ProfeBSor 
Max  Miiller  coincided."  I  do  not  know  which  was  the  vocabulary 
referred  to,  and  therefore  cannot  tell  the  date  of  its  compilation.  Its 
date,  however,  is  of  very  little  consequence,  seeing  that  no  dialectic 
changes  whatever  have  taken  place  in  Tamil  since  the  arrival  of 
Enropeana  in  India.  Every  word  contained  in  Dr  Hunter's  Malabar 
list  is  modem,  colloquial  Tamil  of  the  most  ordinary  type.  The  alter- 
native words  are  mostly  Sanskrit,  from  which  it  may  be  coadoded 
that  the  compiler  of  the  vocabulaiy,  or  the  penon  who  made  selections 
from  it  for  Dr  Hnnter,  did  not  take  care  to  confme  himself  to  genuine 
Dravidian  worde,* 

Colebrooke,  though  writing  in  Northern  India,  was  aware  of  the 
identity  of  Malabar  with  TamiL  He  says  {"  Easay  on  the  Sanskrit 
and  Frikrit  Iianguages  "),  "  The  language  of  the  province  ia  the  Tftmel, 
to  which  Europeans  have  given  the  name  of  Malabar."  The  identity, 
however,  of  the  two  languages  was  known  at  a  much  earlier  date  to 
persona  who  had  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  local  knowledge.  In  the 
veiy  firet  book  ever  printed  in  Tamil  characters — at  AmbalakkAdn,  on 
the  Malabar  coast,  in  1(S77  or  d — the  langnt^e  of  the  book  is  styled 
'Malavar  or  TamuL'  The  writer  apparently  regarded  Tamil  as  the 
more  correct  word.     See  "  Sounds  :  Alphabet," 

The  Sanskrit  name  corresponding  to  Tamil  ia  Dr&vids,  a  word  which 
denotes  both  the  country  inhabited  by  the  people  called  Dravidaa  and 
the  language  spoken  by  them ;  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  words  Tamir  and  Dravida,  though  they  seem  to  differ  a  good  deal, 
are  identical  in  origin.  Supposing  them  to  be  one  and  the  same 
word,  it  will  be  found  much  easier  to  derive  Tawif  from  Bratida 
than  Dravida  from  Tamir.  It  might  naturally  seem  improbable  at 
the  outset  that  a  Dravidian  people  residing  in  the  extreme  south  should 
call  themselves  and  be  called  by  their  neighbours,  not  by  a  Dravidian, 


*  I  notice  two  errors.  One  a  'one'  far  'there,'  which  I  cannot  ezplun. 
It  mmt  have  crept  Id  from  u me  otlier  list.  The  other  is  the  word  for  'masquito,' 
which  can  be  m&da  out  clearly  enough.  It  is  the  Tamil  word  for  '  maustaohe.' 
It  U  not  BO  auiprinng  after  all  that  Malabar  ahould  h&Te  acquired  a  place  of  ila 
own  in  Indian  philology  aide  by  aide  with  Tamil,  aaeing  that  Malabar  and  Tamil, 
whatever  they  mean,  are  eTideatly  difieisnt  oamu.  It  ia  mora  aurpriiiug  that 
Todu  and  Toduva  should  have  been  honoured  with  aeparate  liatj,  aaung  that  it 
might  have  been  conoludad  that  they  were  odIj,  like  Tulu  and  Tu]uTa,  difierent 
modea  of  writing  one  and  the  aame  name. 
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but  hj  ft  Sanskrit  name  ;  but  it  u  certtun  that  Fi^dja,  the  name  of 
the  soatbemmofit  portion  of  the  DraTidians,  is  Sanskrit,  and  a  similar 
peculiarity  meets  ns  with  regard  to  almost  all  the  names  of  the 
South.  ladiaa  peoples — ChSlas,  ESralas,  Ajidhras,  K^iugas,  ice. — 
which,  BO  far  as  ia  known  at  present,  are  Sanskrit,  not  Diavidian. 
The  name  Kai^taka  alone  appears  to  have  a  Dravidian  origin.  If 
the  other  n&mss  were  originally  Dravidian,  as  this  Besms  to  hvn  been, 
and  as  it  might  naturally  be  supposed  they  all  mnst  have  beeo,  their 
original  shape  and  root-meaning  have  disappeared.  What  adds  to 
the  difficnlty  is,  that  thongb  these  words  have  a  place  in  Sanskrit 
dictionaries  and  are  accepted  as  Sanskrit  by  the  Dravidian  people, 
Sanskrit  fails  as  completely  aa  the  Diavidiui  langnsges  to  furnish  us 
with  a  clue  to  their  original  meaning.  When  we  have  traced  them 
back  to  Sanskrit  we  are  obliged  to  leave  them  there.  The  name 
jUidhra  appears,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  in  one  of  the  Brfth- 
T"f)j»»,  bat,  like  moat  of  the  Vedic  proper  names,  it  is  incapable  of 
explanation,  hlay  it  not  be,  indeed,  that  those  proper  names  belonged 
ori^sally  to  soma  old  North  Indian  vemacnlar — some  pre-Ar^an, 
tbongh  not  necessarily  non-Aryan — speech,  which  had  disappeared 
before  the  literary  history  of  Sanskrit  commenced.  If  this  were  the 
case,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  expect  the  derivation  of  such  words  as 
Dravida  to  be  cleared  op  now.  The  compound  dr  is  quite  nn-Dnvi- 
dion.  It  would  be  lira  in  Tamil ;  but  even  if  we  snppoee  some  suoh 
word  as  Titavida  or  Tlramida  to  have  been  converted  into  Dravida  by 
the  Sanskrit-speaking  people,  we  get  no  nearer  to  an  explanation  of 
the  original  meaning  of  the  word. 

The  oldest  form  of  Dravida — or,  at  least,  the  form  which  appears  to 
hare  been  most  widely  in  use — appears  to  have  been  Dramida;  and 
this  is  tbe  first  step  towards  identifying  the  two  words,  Dravida  and 
Tamif.  Both  forms  of  the  word  are  known  in  Tamil,  but  Dramida 
(written  Tiramida)  is  preferred  by  the  claaeics,  and  is  placed  £rst  in 
ancient  Tamil  vocabularies.  In  Tarftha-mihira'a  B]ihat-BaTRhitlL,  accord- 
ing to  Dr  Rem,  some  manuscripts  give  Dramida,  instead  of  Dravida. 
Throngh  the  change  of  4  >i^  '>  ^e  Dravidas  are  called  Dramilas  in 
TSnw&tha's  Tibetan  "  History  of  the  Propagation  of  Buddhism  in 
India  "  (a.d.  1573),  and  Dr  Gundert  informs  me  that  this  ia  the  form 
ia  which  the  word  occurs  again  and  again  in  the'old  Malay&jam  versions 
of  the  Pnr&qas.  In  the  P&li  of  the  Mah&wanSo  the  form  used  is 
Damilo,  the  derivative  of  which  is  D&mOo;  and  as  initial  d  becomes  t 
hy  mle  in  Tamil,  we  now  reach  the  ordinary  Tamil  mode  of  writing 
tbe  word,  Tamir  or  Tamil  Each  of  the  changes  Ibat  have  taken 
|daca  ia  in  accordance  with  a  recognised  Dravidian  law  of  sound. 
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Initial  dr  is  always  softened  in  the  FHlkrits  into  d—e.g.,  driha 
becomes  d6k&.  la  the  same  manner  ir  becomes  i,  an  example  of 
which  we  have  in  the  word  STrama^a,  a  Baddhist  or  Jaina  ascetic, 
which  in  Tamil  has  become  Samai^a  (in  P&li,  Sammana ;  in  the  Qreek 
of  ClemeoB  Alezandrinus  the  pinral  is  Zo/utm/o/  and  ^tftni).  The 
change  of  v  into  m  or  of  m  into  v,  even  in  Sanskrit  itself,  is  seen  in 
euch  words  as  dhm&nksha.  Sans,  a  crow,  instead  of  dhvAikJia,  and 
especially  in  the  affixes  mat  and  vol,  man  and  van,  min  and  vin. 
Perhaps  the  moat  considerable  change  ia  from  4  ^  Dravida  to  f  in 
Tamir  ;  but  this  also  ia  quite  in  accordance  with  usage,  as  will  appear 
in  the  chapter  on  "  Sounds."  Compare  n&di.  Sans,  a  measure,  with  the 
Tam.-MaL  n&ri  or  tUiii.  A  good  illustration  of  this  change  is  furnished 
by  the  name  of  one  of  the  nations  included  under  the  general  name  of 
Tamil — viz.,  that  of  the  Cholas.  This  name  in  tbe  Sanskrit  of  one  of 
Aioka's  inscriptions  is  Cb6da,  in  ordinary  Sanskrit  CbOla,  in  Tamil  98ra, 
in  Teluga  Ch&]a.  In  Telugu  inscriptions  it  is  often  ChOda  as  in  A;toka's. 
The  change  of  li  to  f  in  the  beginning  of  a  word  is  unavoidable  in 
Tamil,  but  we  have  a  reminiscence  perhaps  of  the  original  sound  in 
the  name  given  to  the  language  by  the  first  Danish  missionaries — ^viz., 
Lingua  Bamnlica. 

In  the  Indian  segment  of  the  very  interesting  set  of  Roman  maps, 
caUed,  from  the  name  of  the  discoverer,  the  Feutinger  Tables — (this 
segment  at  least  seems  to  me  anterior  to  Ptolemy's  Geography) — we  find 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  country  covered  by  two  namen — Andre 
Indi  and  Damirice.  We  can  scarcely  err  in  identifying  these  names  with 
the  Telugu  and  Tamil  countries — the  languages  of  which  were  called, 
as  we  have  seen,  by  Knm&riia-bhat^  some  centuries  later,  the  lan- 
guages of  the  Andhras  and  Drftvidas.  If  so,  the  earliest  appearance  of 
the  name  Tamil  in  any  fordgn  document,  will  be  found  also  to  be 
most  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  native  Tamil  mode  of  spelling 
the  name.  Damirice  evidently  means  Dami^ice.  Compare  the  Afmxq 
of  Ptolemy  and  the  Aryaka  of  Varftha-mihira.  In  another  place  in  the 
same  map  a  district  is  called  Scytia  Dymirice  ;  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  this  word  which,  by  a  mistake  of  A  for  A,  Ptolemy  wrote  Au^f/Kii. 
The  D  retains  its  place,  however,  in  the  Cosmography  of  the  anonymous 
geographer  of  Ravenna,  who  repeatedly  mentions  Dimirica  as  one  of  the 
three  divisona  of  India,  and  the  one  farthest  to  the  east.  He  showsalso 
that  the  Tamil  country  must  have  been  meant  by  the  name,  by  mention- 
ing Modura  as  one  of  the  cities  it  contained.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  name  Tamil  may  also  be  identified  with  the  Tchi-mo-lo  of 
Hwen  Thsang,  a  word  which  may  also  be  read  Dimala  or  even  Dimara. 

It  is  remarkable  that  native  Tamil  scholars,  though  generally  willing 
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eoough  to  trace  every  word  to  a  Sanskrit  origin,  have  &iled  to  see  in 
Tunir — or  Tamin,  as  it  is  also  sometimes  written — a  iadbhava  of 
Dnmda  or  Dramida,  and  have  invented  for  the  name  of  their  language 
{like  their  neighbours  the  Telngn  people — thongh  perbapa  with  lesa 
leuon),  the  meaning  of  '  sweetness  or  fragrance ' — a  meaning  of  the 
word  Tamir  which  has  nothing  to  support  or  commend  it,  but  its 
agreement  with  the  estimate  formed  by  tbe  Tamilian!  of  the  enphoni- 
oQBneM  of  their  native  tongae.  I  accept  their  estimate  of  their  langottge 
as  in  the  main  correct,  bat  cannot  accept  their  derivation  of  the  word. 
A  discosaion  reepecting  the  origin  of  the  word  Tamil  would  not  be 
com[^ete  without  some  reference  to  tbe  names  of  the  three  great  Bub- 
divinona  into  which  the  Tamil  people  were  divided  in  ancient  times — 
Ch£ras,  Chdlaa,  and  FftQdyas.  The  arrangement  of  the  names  is  climatic, 
and  denotes  that  the  F&qdyas  were  snpposed  in  those  times  to  have  the 
pr»«minence — ft  snpposition  which  appeara  to  be  in  accordance  vdth 
the  facta  of  the  case. 

Pawdta. — The  Singhalese  traditions  preserved  in  the  Mahftwamao 
repres«it  Tijaya,  the  first  sovereign  of  Ceylon,  as  marrying  a  danghter 
of  the  F&^dya  king,  in  consequence  of  which  hia  son  was  called  P&n- 
doraMHsdevii.  Aijnna  also,  one  of  the  five  P&ijdava  brothers,  is 
related  in  the  Hahft-bh&rata  to  have  married  a  daughter  of  the  king  of 
the  F&^djras  in  the  conrse  of  his  many  wanderings.  There  is  no  cer- 
tainty in  these  traditions ;  but  it  is  certain  that  about  the  time  of 
Pliny  and  the  Periplns  a  portion  of  tbe  Malabar  coast  was  ruled  over 
by  tha  Pi^dyaa,  a  proof  that  their  power  hod  considerably  extended 
itself  from  its  original  seats ;  and  I  r^ard  it  as  nearly  certain  that  the 
Indian  king  who  sent  an  embassy  to  Augnstna  was  not  Poms,  but 
Pandion — i.e.,  the  king  of  the  PA^dyas,  called  in  Tamil  Pfk^diyan.* 

'  Tb*  itktammt  genenll;  roads  hj  the  Greek  and  Latin  hiitoriaiu  who  refer 
\a  this  etnboaj  ia  tiut  it  was  lent  by  the  Indi,  without  turther  explanation  as  to 
■bo  Uioee  Induni  were.  Strabo  uyi  the  embaaey  -nu  from  king  Pandion,  "  or 
acootding  to  other*  "  {whou  opinion  appiireotly  be  did  not  endorae)  "from  king 
Ponia."  One  of  thoaa  "  othen  "  waa  Nicolana  Damascenua,  quoted  by  Strabo 
hiraaelf,  who  uyi  he  saw  the  ambtandon.  The  name  Pome  was  aheady  well 
known  in  Europe,  Uirongh  tbe  liiitoriaiii  of  Atexander's  career,  and  it  wu 
DBtoral  that  Oreeka  abould  fall  into  the  mistake  of  rappoaing  ever;  Indian  king 
a  lucoeaaOT  of  Poraa,  whereas  the  name  Pandion  wai  one  which  up  to  that  time 
bad  naver  been  heaid  of  in  Eorope,  and  therefore  waa  one  which  could  not  have 
been  invented.  This  Indian  embany  baa  a  plaee  in  the  Chronioon  of  Euaebius  [SSO 
a.n.],  but  neither  in  the  ordinary  (defective)  Qreek  text  of  tlie  Chronioon,  nor  in 
the  Annenian  veiaion  ia  the  name  of  the  king  from  whom  it  proefledsd  men- 
tionad.  The  name  appears,  however,  in  the  Chronograpbia  of  George  the  Sjnoellu* 
(500  A-D.},  wboaa  work  has  been  ttwd  to  restore  or  oomplate  the  Qreek  text  of  Uu 
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If  this  be  admitted,  it  is  &n  interesting  proof  of  the  advuioed  social 
positioa  oocapied  by  the  Pi^dyaa — (probably  in  coiueqnence  of  the 
foreign  trade  they  carried  on  in  connection  with  their  settlements  on 
the  Ualabar  coast) — that  after  the  termination  of  the  political  relationfl 
that  eabsiated  between  the  BucceSBOrs  of  Alexander  and  the  princes  of 
N^orthem  India,  the  F&qdyas  were  the  only  Indian  princes  who  par- 
ceived  the  advantages  of  an  European  alliance. 

The  Sanskrit  P&^dya  is  written  in  Tamil  F&ndija,  bat  the  more 
completely  Tamilised  form  Pfti^di  is  still  more  commonly  used  all  over 
Southern  India.  I  derive  Pft^^i,  not  from  the  Tamil  and  tfalay&Iam 
pa^iu,  ancient,  though  that  b  a  veiy  tempting  deriTation,  but — as 
native  scholars  always  derive  the  word — from  the  Sanskrit  Pflqdn,  the 
name  of  the  father  of  the  Findava  brothers.  This  very  fonn  Fi^dya, 
in  the  sense  of  a  descendant  of  Pft^dn,  is  mentioned,  ae  I  am  informed 
by  Frofessor  Max  Miiller,  by  lUtyjkyana,  the  immediate  successor  of 
P&oini.  The  second  and  most  celebrated  capital  of  the  P&ndyas— (the 
first  was  Kolkei  on  the  Timraparni) — was  Madarei,  in  English  Ua- 
dura,  which  is  the  Tamil  mode  of  writing  Mathnr&  (the  Mattra  of  our 
maps,  and  the  Hihpt  of  the  Oreeks)  the  name  of  the  city  which 
remuned  in  the  possession  of  the  Fft^davas  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
great  war.  The  Hadura  of  the  P&qdyaa  is  appropriately  called  in  the 
HarivanU^  'the  Southern  UathuriL'  There  is  another  (Matorft)  in 
Ceylon,  and  a  fourth  (MadQia)  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  The 
Singhalese  annalists  in  the  UahELwanao  call  the  king  of  the  PA^dyaa 
sometimes  P&^dyavo,  sometimes  Fft^du  j  and  this  shows  that  there 
cannot  be  any  doubt  of  the  connection  of  the  name  of  the  P&Qdyas 
with  that  of  the  heroes  of  the  great  war,  though  tiie  origin  and  nature 
of  that  connection  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  P&j^dya  must  at  first 
have  been  the  name  of  the  ruling  family  only.  Its  extension  to  the 
people  followed  the  course  which  dynastic  names  have  often  taken  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  •  Megaathenes  speaks  of  a  country  in  India 
which  was  called  Tlatdalri,  after  the  name  of  the  only  dau^ter  of  the 
Indian  Hercules — that  is,  of  Krishna.  I  have  [no  doubt  that  the 
country  referred  to  was  that  of  the  Filndyas.  A  writer  who  had  heard  of 
the  Andane  and  Calinge  could  not  but  have  heard  of  the  Ffii^dyaa  also. 
He  partly,  it  is  true,  misapprehended  the  legends  related  to  him  j  but 
be  was  right  in  deriving  the  name  of  the  F&qdya  country  from  the  name 
of  its  rulers,  and  in  connecting  their  name — in  some  fashion,  however ' 
erroneously — with  mythological  heroM  and  heroines.    The  myth  really 

ChroniooD,  and  who  uys,  under  the  h»ad  of  the  18Eth  OlympUd,  "  FsndioD,  king 
of  the  ladiMM,  uade  ui  embau;  to  Augustus,  rvquMtiiig  to  b«ooin«  his  friend 
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cmrent  at  that  time — if  we  ma;  suppose  the  substance  of  the  Mabft- 
bhinta  ia  its  present  shape  then  in  existence — was  that  Aijuna,  one 
of  the  PA^dava  brothers  and  Krishi^'a  chief  friend,  had  in  the  course 
of  his  wanderings  in  the  south  married  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  the 
Pi^dyaa.  Eveiything  related  by  Megasthenea  respecting  this  countiy, 
especial];  the  statement  that  it  was  there  that  pearls  were  procured, 
aerrea  to  identify  it  with  the  Pft^dya  conntrj.  Pliny,  apparently 
following  another  passage  of  Uegaathenes,  enumerates  amongst  tlie 
Indian  .nations  a  nation  called  Panda.  It  is  not  clear  where  he  sup- 
posed their  country  was  situated,  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
PS^dyas  of  Madura,  wherever  he  thought  they  were  located,  were  the 
people  referred  to.  His  statement  that  the  Pands  alone  amongst 
Indian  nations  were  mled  by  women,  though  not  correct  (so  far  as  is 
now  known),  if  supposed  to  relate  to  the  Fi^dyas  of  Madura,  may  be 
r^arded  as  sufficiently  applicable  to  the  peculiar  social  usages  of  the 
Malabar  coast,  where  almost  every  inheritance  still  miis  in  the  female 
line,  and  where,  in  Pliny's  own  times  at  least,  if  not  also  in  those  of 
Megastlienes,  the  PAodyas  of  Madura  had  colonies.  Pliny  expressly 
mentions  that  a  portion  of  the  western  coast  was  then  under  the  rule 
of  king  Paudion,  "  far  away  from  his  mediterranean  emporium  of 
Modura;"  yet  he  remarks  also  that  this  name,  with  others  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  was  new  to  him.  He  evidently  had  no  idea  that  the 
subjects  of  king  Pandion  were  identical  with  the  Pandse  he  himself 
bad  already  referred  to. 

CudLA,  the  name  of  the  Tamil  people  placed  second  in  the  list,  is  a 
word  of  unknown  oripn.  It  appears  as  Choda  in  one  of  Anoka's  inscrip- 
tions, and  also  in  the  Telngu  inscriptions  of  the  Ch&lukya  dynasty.  lu 
modern  Telngu  this  word  appears  as  Cb6{a,  in  Tamil  as  Ch&fa  or  SOfa. 
We  have  here  doubtless  the  ^u^ai,  &c.,  of  Ptolemy.  It  is  difBculb  to 
identify  the  country  called  Choliya  by  Hwea  Thsang  with  the  country 
inhabited  by  the  Chfilas,  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  names  are 
identical ;  and  we  know  that  the  Northern  Circars  were  ruled  by  an 
oflsboot  of  the  Ch61as  in  the  eleventh  century.  The  original  seat  of 
the  Chdlaa  seems  to  have  been  the  extensive,  fertile  valley  of  tbe 
Kftv^  including  the  Tanjore  and  Tricbinopoly  districts ;  but  subse- 
quently they  ruled  over  the  whole  of  tbe  Tamil  country  north  of  the 
JUvfo!.  Their  capital  city  in  the  earliest  period  was  Utiey&r  (literally 
the  '  city  of  habitation'),  called  also  KUri,  which  appears  to  have  been 
nearly  identical  with  the  modem  Tricbinopoly  {Tiriiirdppalli).  In  the 
eleventh  century  tbe  Cbfllas  reached  the  zenith  of  their  power,  and 
ruled — as  is  ascertMned  by  inscriptions— over  the  whole  Tiimil  country, 
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iacluding  not  only  the  country  north  of  the  E&vSrt,  but  Hao  the  conntry 
of  the  Ffti^dyas,  South  Travancore,  the  northern  districts  in  Ceylon, 
and  a  portitfi  of  the  Telugu  country. 

Ch^ea,  the  name  of  the  third  Tamilian  people,  is  a  'word  which  pr»- 
seats  itself  to  us  in  many  shapes,  as  will  be  seen  when  we  proceed  to 
consider  the  M&lay&]am  language.  The  language  of  the  Ghdlaa  never 
differed  from  that  of  the  PS^ndyas ;  and  originally  the  linguage  of  the 
ChSras  also  differed  but  little  from  that  of  the  otljer  two  portions  of 
the  Tamil  people,  as  appears  from  the  Syrian  and  Jewish  inscriptions 
of  the  eighth  century.  By  whatever  local  or  dynastic  names  they  may 
have  called  themselves,  they  all — whether  Chgras,  ChSlas,  orPft^dyaa^ 
continued  to  be  called  Drarldas,  and  the  language  they  spoke  in 
common  was  everywhere  called  by  the  one  name  of  Dr&vida  or  TamiL 

This  idea  of  the  original  identity  of  the  ChSras,  or  people  of  E£rala, 
with  the  Ch61aa  and  FAndyas,  is  quite  in  accordance  with  native  tradi- 
tions. According  to  Tamil  tradition,  ChSran,  Chtpxn,  and  I'd^iyan 
were  three  royal  brothers,  who  at  first  lived  and  ruled  in  comboo  at 
Kolkoi,  on  the  T&mraparqi,  a  river  in  Tinnevelly  renowned  in  ancient 
song,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  earliest  civilisation  \a  Southern  India 
appears  to  have  been  built  up.  Eventually  a  separation  took  place  : 
FA^diyan  remained  at  home ;  Ch^tran  and  Chdran  went  forth  to  seek 
theif  fortunes,  and  founded  Idsgdoms  of  their  own  to  the  north  and 
west.  We  have  a  similar  representation,  perhaps  merely  an  echo  of 
the  Tamil  tradition,  in  the  Hari-vamia  and  several  Fnr&^as  (see  Muir's 
"Sanskrit  Teits,"  vols.  i.  and  ii),  in  which  Pfifldya,  KSrala,  E6la, 
and  Ch61a  are  represented  as  the  four  sons  of  Akrtda,  or  of  Dashyanta, 
the  adopted  son  of  Turvasu,  a  prince  of  the  lunar  line  of  the  Eshat- 
riyaa.  Who  the  KMat  of  this  list  were  is  not  clear.  The  term  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  been  intended  to  denote  the  Canarese  people, 
Karq&t<i  being  given  in  this  connection  instead  of  E61a  by  several 
Furinas.  The  Canarese  people,  however,  are  never  called  E61as  either 
by  themselves  or  by  their  Dravidian  neighbours ;  and  it  seems  most 
probable  that  the  K3la  or  Eolarians  were  referred  to,  perhaps  under  the 
impression  (if  so,  an  erroneous  one,  except  in  so  far  as  the  Or&ona 
and  ^&lers  are  concerned)  that  they  also  were  Dravidiana. 

The  Tamil  language  is  called  Aravam,  by  the  Mussulmans  of  the 
Dekhan,  the  Telugua,  and  the  Canarese,  What  b  the  derivation  of 
this  term  Aravaral  Its  origin  appears  to  ma  very  tmcertain.  Dr 
Oundert  suggested  that  as  Tamil  literature  excelled  other  literatures  in 
ethics,  it  might  have  been  perhaps  from  this  cirtumataace  that  TamiUans 
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were  called  ^raTas.  ^ronM  on  this  snppositioa  would  signif;  moraliats, 
for  aratn  in  T&mil  means  Tirtae ;  it  might  mean  perhaps  eren  Buddhists, 
for  Ata»a»,  Tain.  '  the  virtnoiu  one,'  is  a  name  of  Baddba.  It  would 
not  be  aTalid  objection  to  this  derivation  that  the  r  of  the  Teluga  and 
CanarcM  word  Aravant  is  the  ordinary  liqtiid  or  semi-vowel,  whilst  the 
r  of  the  Tamil  uram  ia  the  hard  rough  p,  for  the  hard  r  of  Tamil  gene- 
rally changes  into  r  in  Telngn  and  Canareu ;  and  this  very  word 
Oram,  Tam.  virtue,  is  aravu  in  Canarese.  Another  theory  derives  the 
term  from  arivu,  the  Tamil  word  for  knowledge,  the  Tamil  people 
'being  supposed  to  be  distingniehed  amongst  the  people  of  the  Boath  for 
their  intelUgence.  Another  derivation  ia  from  Amvd,  the  name  of  an 
unknown  district  somewhere  in  the  Tamil  country,  which  was  reckoned 
one  of  the  twelve  districts  in  which,  according  to  the  Tamil  gram- 
marians, bad  Tamil  was  spoken.  A  formidable,  if  nut  a  taiaX,  objec- 
tion to  these  derivations  is,  that  they  have  all  a  Tamil  origin,  whereas 
jtmwiBi  is  absolutely  Tiuknown  in  Tamil  itself  as  a  name  either  of 
the  people  or  of  their  language.  It  ia  by  the  Telngus,  Canarese,  and 
Dekhanta  that  the  name  is  used,  and  its  derivation  mnst,  therefore,  be 
•ot^ht  ont  of  the  Tamil  country.  The  opinion  of  the  b«st  Telugu 
pandits  I  have  consulted  is  that  Araim  is  a  Sanskrit,  not  a  Dravi- 
dian,  word.  It  ia  to  be  divided  aa  a-^ava,  destitute  of  sound ;  and 
this  name  has  been  given,  they  suppose,  to  Tamil  by  the  northern 
neighbooia  of  the  Tamilians  on  account  of  its  being  destitute  of 
aspirates.  Being  the  only  language  in  India  totally  without  aspirates, 
it  was  despised  by  outsiders  for  what  was  regarded  as  a.  defect,  and 
was  called  in  coQBeqnence  Arava,  which  may  be  rendered  '  unsonorous.' 
It  was  not  likely,  if  this  were  the  origin  of  the  word,  that  the  Tamil 
people  wonld  apply  it  to  their  own  tongue.  Aravam-u  having  come 
to  be  used  in  Telugu  as  the  name  of  the  language,  the  Telugu  people 
went  in  time  a  step  further,  and  called  the  people  who  spoke  the  lan- 
guage Arava-lu,  Aravaa,  The  Telugu  word  Aravam-u,  'the  Tamil 
langnage,'  ia  not  to  be  confoonded  with  the  Tamil  word  aravan,  sound. 
It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  the  latter  word  means  sound,  whilst 
the  former  means  being  without  soand.  The  initial  a  of  the  Tamil 
word  is  not,  as  it  might  readily  be  supposed  to  be,  the  Sanskrit  a  pri- 
vative, but  is  one  of  the  devices  employed  in  Tamil  to  render  it  possible 
for  Tamil  organs  to  pronounce  an  initial  r.  (Comp.  oroion,  king, 
from  Sanskrit  rAjd.)  It  may  also  be  noticed  that  whilst  the  Sanskrit 
word  rtiKii  means  a  lond  sound,  a  noise,  the  Tamil  form  of  the  same 
word,  araoam,  means  a  very  slight  noise. 

Hr  Narasimmiengar,  of  the  Mysore  Commission,  was  bo  kind  as  to 
consult  for  me  the  best  native  Canarese  scholars  as  to  what  they  ci  n- 
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pidered  the  origin  of  the  term  Aravam.  They  rejected  the  theory  of 
the  Telugu  pandits,  according  to  which  it  -waa  derived  from  the  Sans- 
krit orrava,  &nd  stated  that  they  considered  it  derived  from  the  Cana- 
rese  word  ardvu,  '  half,'  or  '  deficient '  (Can.  root  are,  Tel.  ara),  a  term 
by  which  they  supposed  the  Tamil  language  had  been  designated  by 
their  forefathers,  on  account  of  what  appeared  to  them  its  deficiencies. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  the  diacussioD  of  this  point  does  not  appear  to  me  as 
yet  to  have  produced  any  very  satisfactory  result.  It  is  noteworthy, 
perhaps,  that  the  people  who  are  represented  by  Ptolemy  as  occupying, 
according  to  Colonel  Yule,  the  portion  of  the  Coromandel  coast  near 
Nellore,  are  called  by  him  the  ArvarnL 

Whence  has  arisen  the  name  Tigalar  or  Titular,  ordinarily  applied 
to  the  Tamilians  by  the  Canarese  %  The  Ganarese,  like  the  Telugus, 
call  the  Tamil  people  Aravat  'and  Dravidaa,  bat  the  name  Tigapir  is 
ipven  to  the  Tamilians  by  the  Canarese  alone.  Mr  Kittel  informs  me 
that  in  the  oldest  Canarese  USS.  in  which  he  has  found  this  word  it 
is  written  Tigu^ar,  and  that  he  has  little  donbt  its  original  form  was 
Tigurar.  This  word  appears  at  present  in  Canarese  in  the  form  of 
tegafa,  and  means  blame,  abuse.  As  applied  to  the  Tamilians  it  wonld 
mean  the  opprobrious  people,  which  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  would 
ever  become  current  as  the  denomination  of  an  entire  race.  No  words 
resembling  this  have  the  meaning  of  blame  or  abuse  in  Tamil  or  Malay- 
filom.  In  both  languages  ligaf  means  splendour ;  tfgil,  legal,  i^^^^*^ 
These  meanings  would  doubtless  be  too  compUmeutaty  for  a  name 
given  to  any  people  by  foreigners,  end  yet  the  meaning  deducible  from 
the  Canarese  itself  seems  too  nndviL  The  Canarese  pandits,  consulted 
by  Mr  Narasimmiengar,  derived  the  name  from  tigadu  or  tigarv,  and 
explained  it  as  meaning  rude.  This  explanation  accords  substantially 
with  Mr  Eittel'a.  Mr  Narasimmiengar  adds,  "  The  word  Tigalaru  has 
almost  ceased  to  be  one  of  reproach,  and  there  are  large  communities, 
some  of  them  Br&hmans,  called  by  this  name." 

II.  Mal^tAlah. — This  language  claims  to  be  placed  next  to  Tamil  in 
the  list  of  Dravidion  tongoes,  on  account  of  the  peculiarly  close  relation- 
ship to  Tamil  in  which  it  stands.  Malay&lam  is  spoken  along  the  Malabar 
coast,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Ohauts,  or  Malaya  range  of  monntuns, 
from  the  vicinity  of  Cbandragiri,  near  Uangolore,  where  it  supersedes  Ca- 
narese and  Tuju,  to  Trivandnim  (Tiruvanantapuram),  where  it  begins  to 
be  superseded  by  Tamil.  The  people  by  whom  this  language  is  spoken  in 
the  native  states  of  Travancoro  (Tiruvid&nkodu  or  TiravMkSdu)  and 
Cochin  (Eochchi),  and  in  the  British  Indian  districts  of  Malabar  and 
Canara,  may  be  estimated  at  3,750,000.     All  along  the  Malabar  coast 
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Tamil  inttrtviues  itself  with  Mftlayilam.  Tbongli  that  coast  waa  for 
many  agea  more  frequented  by  foreigners  than  any  other  part  of  India ; 
thoDgfa  Phoenicians,  Greeks,  Jewa,  Syrian  or  Persian  Christians,  and 
Arabo,  traded  is  succession  to  the  various  ports  along  the  coast ;  and 
though  permanent  settlements  were  formed  by  the  last  three  classes ; 
jet  the  Malay&lam  people  continue  to  be  of  all  Dravidians  the  mast 
exclusive  and  superstitions,  and  shrink  most  sensitively  from  contact 
with  foreigners.  Hence  the  lines  and  centres  of  communication  have 
been  occupied,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  commerce  and  public 
bosinesa  of  the  Malabar  States  has  been  monopolised,  especially  in 
Travancore,  by  the  leas  scropuloua  and  more  adroit  Tamilians.  _ 

Maiaydfam  is  also  called  Matat/Arma,  another  form  of  which  is 
MalapSyma;  but  both  words  are  substantially  the  same.  The  first 
part  of  each  word  is  not  the  Sanskrit  Malaya,  '  a  range  of  mountains ' 
{probably  identical  with  the  Western  and  Southern  'Ghauts),  but  the 

IDravidian  wia/a,_  '  a  monntam,'  from  which  doubtless  the  Sanskrit 
Malaya  itself  was  derived^  The  second  part  of  the  word,  dlam  or 
drvta,  18  an  abstract  neater  noun,  between  mala  and  which  >/  is  iuserted 
by  rule  to  prevent  hiatus,  dfam  is  plainly  a  verbal  derivative  from 
the  root  df,  'to  possess,'  'to  use,'  'to  rule'  (not  to  be  confounded  with 
dram,  'depth,'  from  the  root  dr,  'to  be  deep').  It  bears  the  same 
relation  to  drma,  originally  /Uma  (Tam.  di^mei,  euphonised  from  dlmei), 
that  lanam  (Mal.-Tam.  'quality')  does  to  lanma,  Mai.  (Tam.  lanviei),- 
that  is,  it  is  more  commonly  used,  but  is  reckoned  less  elegaut.  Arma 
is  softened  from  dfma,  as  in  Tam.  vell&lan,  a  cultivator,  is  sometimes 
softened  into  vefldran.  More  frequently  r  changes  to  I,  but  the  change 
of  /  to  r  is  also  known.  This  r  is  further  softened  in  Malay&|am  to 
jr,  in  consequence  of  which  Halaydrma  becomes  Malay&yma.  In 
colloquial  Tamil  this  softening  process  b  sometimes  carried  so  far  that 
the  {  disappears  altogether  and  leaves  no  trace  behind.  Thus,  vtlfdn' 
««',  Tam.  cultivation,  becomes  in  MalayA)am  vtlfdyma,  but  in  collo- 
quial Tamil  ve[fdmei;  Kaffdnmei,  Tam.  the  headship  of  a  village, 
bom  imUu  and  d^mei,  becomes  in  MalayAlam  Tidffdyma,  but  in  collo- 
quial Tamil  ndfldmei.  ndftditma  is  also  found  in  MalaySjam ;  and 
this  supplies  us  with  a  clear  proof  of  the  descent  of  dj/ma,  through  - 
dntna,  from  dfma.  'Perhaps  the  best  rendering  of  the  term  MaIayJ4am 
or  MalaySrma  is  the  '  mountain  region.'  If  we  had  a  word  in  English 
for  a  moontain  district  ending  in  '  ship '  like  '  township,'  it  wonld 
come  still  nearer.  When  used  as  an  abstract  term  in  compounds 
aijoiei  means  use  or  possession — e.g.,  viltdnsiei,  the  use  of  the  bow, 
from  vil,  bow.  The  appellative  noun  connected  with  this  word  djfmei 
it  dfan  or  d(i,  each  of  which  forms  is  in  ordinary  use  both  in  Tamil 
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and  Ual&jilam — t.ff.,  villdlan=viUAfi,  Tam.-Mai  a  bovman.  Tb« 
appellative  vona  corresponding  to  Mcday&iam  oc  Malaydrma  is  ifo- 
laydii,  a  man  of  Malay&]iun,  a  moontaineeT. 

The  Malayftlam  languagt  ia  not  diatinguislied  from  Tamil  by  San- 
skrit writers,  the  term  Dr&Tida,  as  nsed  hj  them,  induding  both 
tongnea ;  but  the  Malay&Jam  country  has  a  name  of  its  own  in  Sanskrit, 
vith  apei»al  names  foe  the  Tarious  districts  incbided  in  it,  from  Qokar- 
nam  to  Cape  Comodn.  The  general  name  of  this  entire  region  in  Sanskrit 
is  Kerala,  a  term  which  appears  in  the  Kapur  Di  Qiri  version  of  Aioka's 
edict,  in  the  third  century  B.C.,  in  which  the  king  of  this  country  is 
called  Kiralamputra.  Kiralam  is  found  in  all  the  Bravidian  dialects 
in  one  shape  or  another.  In  Tamil,  through  the  softening  of  k  into  i, 
c,  or  eh,  this  word  sometimes  becomes  Siraiam,  more  commonly  stdll 
Slram.  Where  the  initial  k  is  retained  unchanged,  it  is  followed  by 
the  Drayidiao  I— 'e.g.,  Kiralam — and  this  is  the  caae  also  in  Tclugu 
and  Canarese.  In  Malay&)am  we  find  Keralam,  Chlraiaia,  and  Cliii-am, 
as  in  Tamil,  and  also  Kiram.  A  man  of  Kiralam  is  called  sometimes 
Kllan  or  Kilu,  and  though  this  is  evidently  a  contraction  of  Eeralan, 
it  must  be  one  of  great  antiquity,  for  we  find  it  in  Pliny's  name  of  the 
king  of  the  country,  Celobotras,  a  form  of  the  word  which  is  thus  seen 
to  be  as  accurate  as  Ptolemy's  Kiifo/Sidfoc 

The  Kerala  of  the  ancients  seems  to  have  divided  itself  into  two 
portions,  one  of  which,  the  district  lying  along  the  sea  coast,  has  always 
retained  the  Sonskritic  name  of  Kerala,  whilst  it  also  called  itself  by 
the  Tamil  name  of  Chera  ;  the  other,  an  inland  district,  including  Coim- 
batore,  Salem,  and  a  portion  of  Mysore,  seems  to  have  dropped  the  name 
of  Kerala  altogether,  and  called  Itself  exclusively  either  Chera  or  Kongu. 
It  is  to  the  latter  district  that  the  papers  of  Professor  Dowson  and  Dr 
Eggeling  on  the  Chera  dynasty  refer.  Though,  however,  the  districts 
and  dynasties  differed,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  no/met  Kerala  and  Chera 
were  originally  one  and  the  same,  and  it  is  certain  that  they  are  always 
regarded  as  synonymous  in  native  Tamil  and  Mal&y&)am  lists  of  syno- 
nyms. In  the  various  lists  of  the  boundaries  of  Chera  given  by 
Tamil  writers,  the  Malabar  coast  from  Calicut  southward — that  is,  the 
whole  of  southern  Kerala — is  invariably  included.  Probably  Kfira 
was  the  earliest  form  of  the  word,  Kgrala  a  Sanskritic  derivative. 
The  word  Kongv,  one  of  the  names  of  the  Chera  country,  means,  like 
Kudagu  (Coorg),  crooked,  curved,  and  is  evidently  a  name  derived 
from  the  configuration  of  the  country.  The  meaning  of  Kiram,  is  not 
so  certain.  One  meaning  of  this  word  in  Malayfllam  is  '  a  cocoa-nut 
palm.'  This  would  furnish  us  with  a  very  natural  origin  for  the  name 
of  the  country^;  but  onfortunately  it  seems  to  be  only  a  secondary 
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meuung,  the  name  of  the  country  itself  being  probably  the  origin  of 
this  tuune  of  its  moat  cbanwteriatic  tree.  No  word  allied  to  MnlAy- 
&lam,  the  natire  name  of  the  luigiuge  and  the  name  moat  commonly 
lued  DOT  for  the  conntry,  seems  to  faave  been  known  to  the  earlier 
Graelo.  A  portion  of  the  name  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the 
"  Christian  Topt^raphy  "  of  Cosmas  Indicoplenstes,  abont  545  A.D., 
who,  wriUng  espedally  abont  Ceylon,  mentions  amongst  the  adjacent 
coontiies,  "  MaXi,  whence  the  pepper  comes."  This  form  of  the  word 
is  eridently  identical  with  ^e  Tamil  maUi,  «  Mil,  the  hill  country,  a 
wnd  which  wonld  be  in  common  use  then,  as  now,  amongst  the  Tamil 
settlers  in  Ceylon.  The  distinctively  Halay^am  form  of  the  same 
word  iemala. 

MalayS]sm  being,  as  I  conceive,  a  very  ancient  offshoot  of  Tamil, 
differing  from  it  chiefly  at  present  by  its  disuse  of  the  personal  termi- 
nationa  of  the  verbs  and  the  larger  amount  of  Sanskrit  derivatives  it 
baa  availed  itself  o^  it  might  perhaps  be  regarded  rather  as  a  dialect  of 
Tamil,  than  as  a  distinct  member  of  the  Dravidian  family.  Though 
its  separation  from  Tamil  must  have  taken  place  at  a  very  early 
period,  yet  it  teems  to  have  participated,  as  time  went  on,  in  the  pro- 
gressive coltivation  and  refinement  of  Tamil, — posably  through  the 
political  influence  tbe  Tamiliana  acquired  on  the  western  coast  in  early 
limwi,  an  illustration  of  which  we  have  seen  in  the  fiict  that  the  author 
of  tlie  "Feriplns"  represents  Nelkynda,  one  of  the  most  important 
emporia  on  the  western  coast,  as  belonging  to  the  P&^dya  king  of 
Hadora,  the  principal  potentate  in  the  Tamil  country.  Tbe  oldest 
UaUy&lam  poetry,  as  I  learn  from  Dr  Gundert,  imitated  Tamil  rather 
than  Sanskrit.  It  eschewed  all  letters  not  included  in  the  thirty-two 
adopted  by  Tamil,  and  the  character  employed  was  a  character  often 
osed  in  inscriptions  in  the  Tamil  country,  particularly  in  the  sontii, 
and  differing  very  widely  from  the  Halay&lam  character  now*  in  use. 
The  "B&ma  Charita,"  probably  the  oldest  poem  in  the  language, 
though  not,  after  all,  of  any  very  great  antiquity,  was  composed  before 
tbe  introduction  of  the  Sanskrit  alphabet,  and  exhibits  substantially 
the  same  phase  of  the  language  as  the  Jewish  and  Syrian  S'ftsanas. 
Searing  this  in  mind,  it  is  remarkable  that  tbe  Brahmanisation  of  the 
language  and  literature  should  now  have  become  so  complete.  This 
process  appears  to  have  been  carried  on  systematically  only  during  the 
last  two  or  three  centuries,  yet  one  of  the  most  marked  characteristics 
of  the  M&layilam  language,  as  we  now  find  it,  is  the  quantity  of  Sans- 
krit it  contains.  The  proportion  of  Sanskrit  words  adopted  by  the 
DnTidian  languages  is  least  in  Tamil,  greatest  in  Malayfljam ;  and  the 
modem  Ualayftlam  character  seems  to  hare  been  derived  in  tbe  main 
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from  the  Grautha,  the  character  in  irhich  Sanakrlt  ia  written  in  tba 
Tamil  coantry.  In  consequence  of  these  things,  the  difference  between 
MslayfLjam  and  Tamil,  though  originally  slight,  has  progressiTelf 
increased,  ao  that  the  claim  of  Malaj&jam,  as  it  now  stands,  to  be  con- 
aidered,  not  as  a  mere  dialect  of  Tamil,  but  as  a  sister  langaage,  cannot 
be  called  in  question.  Originally,  it  ia  true,  I  conaider  it  to  have  been 
not  a  sister  of  Tamil,  but  a  daughter.  It  may  best  be  described  as  a 
much-altered  offshoot. 

The  descent  of  MalayAlam  from  Tanul  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
word  it  uses  to  denote  east.  This  is  hfokku,  meaning  beneath, 
donnwards,  a  word  which  corresponds  to  that  which  is  used  to  denote 
west,  viz.,  milht,  above,  upwards;  both  of  which  words  necessarily 
originated,  not  in  the  western  coast,  but  in  the  Tamil  conntry,  or  the 
country  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Qhauts,  where  a  lofty  range  of  moon- 
tains  rises  everywhere  to  the  westward,  and  where,  consequently,  to  go 
westward  is  to  go  upwards,  whilst  to  the  eastward  the  country  slopes 
downwards  to  the  sea.  The  conlignratioa  of  the  Malayfl4am  country, 
as  of  the  whole  of  the  western  coast,  is  directly  the  reverse  of  this,  the 
mountain  range  being  to  the  eastward,  and  the  sea  to  the  westward. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  Malayftjam  word  for  east  is  identical  with 
the  Tamil  word  !  To  what  can  this  coincidence  point  but  the  original 
identity  of  MaJayifam  with  Tamil  T  The  people  by  whom  Malayi)am 
ia  spoken  must  originally  Lave  been  a  colony  of  Tamilians.  They 
must  have  entered  the  Malay&|am  country  by  the  Faulghant  or  Goim- 
batore  gap,  and  from  thence  spread  themselvea  along  the  coast,  north- 
ward to  the  Chandragiri  river,  southward  to  the  Neyya^u  river  neat 
Trivandrum,  at  each  of  which  points  their  further  progress  seema  to 
have  been  stopped  by  settlements  of  coluniBts  of  a  kindred  race,  who 
hod  already  reached  the  western  coast  by  different  routes.  Dr  Gnndert 
(Introduction  to  "  Malay&fam  Dictionary"),  whilst  admitting  Tamil 
and  Malay^am  to  be  very  nearly  related,  appears  to  be  unwilling  to 
consider  MalayAjam  as  an  offshoot  of  Tamil.  He  argues  (in  a  private 
communication}  that  the  words  used  in  Malay&|am  for  east  and  west 
cannot  aafely  be  regarded  as  proving  the  immigration  of  the  Malay^m 
people  from  the  east,  and  that  if  the  analogous  progress  of  the  Aryans 
to  the  south  be  considered,  it  will  appear  probable  that  the  Dravidians, 
like  the  Aryans,  formed  settlements  on  the  western  const  first,  and 
afterwards  made  their  acquaintance  with  the  eastern.  It  is  true,  as  he 
observes,  t list parfinfirfru,  properly  ptirftSjWyaT/,  meaning  the  setting  sun, 
is  more  commonly  used  in  !MaIaytl]am  for  west  than  tnelkv,  but  padiiSii- 
dffira  ia  also  a  Tamil  word,  and  Dr  Gundert  admits  that  both  meiht 
and  h'rakku  must  have  origmated  in  the  Tamil  country.    The  argunitnt 
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from  the  uialogy  of  the  Aryan  immigration  appears  to  prove  too  much. 
It  would  require  ua  to  regard  the  whole  Tamil  people  as  immigrants 
from  the  western  coaat,  and  the  Tamil  language  as  an  ofbhoot  from 
Mslay&lam,  the  geograptiical  and  philological  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
both  which  stippoaitions  appear  to  me  to  be  insuperable. 

Origin  of  the  termt  ' Coromandel'  and  'Malabar.' — Before  passing 
on  to  the  rest  of  the  Dravidian  languages,  it  maj  be  desirable  to  mquire 
into  the  origin  of  the  uames  '  Coromandel,'  coast  and  '  Malabar'  coast, 
by  which  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Indian  peninsula,  in  which  the  Tamil  and  Malay&Jam  languages  are 
spoken,  are  usually  designnted. 

1,  Coromandel. — The  beat  derivation  of  Coromandel  is  from  the 
Tamil  Chdraman^alam,  the  ChSla  country,  from  Ch&ra,  the  Tamil 
form  of  the  name  which  b  best  known-  la  its  Sanskrit  form  of  Chola, 
and  maifJalam  {a  Sanskrit  tadbhava),  '  a  district  of  country.'  Undoubt- 
edly Fra  Paulino  k  St  BartoIom»o  was  wrong  in  supposing  Ch61a- 
Tnapdalam  to  have  meant '  the  millet  country.'  The  lirat  word,  Cbdpim 
though  often  pronounced  like  Ch6Iam  ('  maize,'  not  '  millet'),  is  always 
written  in  Tamil  Chflpun,  and  the  compound  ChOra-maqdakm,  '  the 
country  of  the  Ghfiras,  like  PftQdya-maqdalam,  '  the  country  of  the 
Pfti>dyas,'  has  been  ia  common  use  for  ages.  The  first  Portuguese,  as 
I  learn  from  Dr  Gundert,  always  called  by  the  name  of  Choramandala 
the  fifth  province  of  the  ESyar's  empire  {the  empire  of  the  so-called 
Rljulu  or  Telugu  kings  of  Vijayanagara),  which  they  represented  aa 
extending  from  the  frontiers  of  Quilon  (that  is,  from  near  Cape  Como- 
rin)  to  Orissa.  The  Portuguese  evidently  adopted  this  name  aa  the 
equivalent  of  Ma'bar,  the  name  hj  which  the  greater  part  of  the  Coro- 
mandel coaat  had  up  to  that  time  been  generally  called  by  the  Muham- 
medans  and  those  Europeans  who  derived  their  information  from 
them.  (See  Ibn  Batuta  and  Marco  Polo.)  This  name  Ma'bar,  literally 
a  ford  or  passage,  was  used  originally  to  denote  the  coast  of  Madura, 
from  which  there  was  an  easy  passage  by  R&ma'a  bridge  to  Ceylon. 
The  application  of  the  name  was  then  indeGnitely  extended  north- 
wards. The  change  from  Choramandala  to  Coromandel  is  one  which 
would  easily  be  made.  The  middle  point  appears  to  be  Choromandel, 
the  mode  in  which  the  name  was  vrritten  by  the  early  Dutch. 

In  the  firet  edition  of  this  work,  whilst  assigning  tfaia  origin  to  the  term 
Coromandel  coast,  I  suggested  also  that  it  was  difficult  to  see  how  the  first 
mariners  could  have  become  acquainted  with  this  aomewhat  high-flown 
clsasical  word.  It  seemed  to  me  desirable,  therefore,  to  seek  for  some 
more  trite  and  easy  derivation  of  the  word  Coromandel — some  deriva- 
tive that  would  suit  the  circumstances  of  mariners  and  factors;  and 
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this,  I  said,  I  tMnk  ve  find  in  Karvmaiyal  (literally,  black  sand),  Uie 
D  ame  of  a  small  village  on  the  eastern  coast,  near  Pulicat  (the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  Dutch),  which  is  inrariably  pronounced  and  mitten  Coro- 
mondel  by  the  Europeans  who  are  resident  in  Madras,  some  of  whom 
annually  take  refuge  in  EaruTiunjal  or  Coromandel  during  the  hot  land 
winds.  Coromandel  is  often  the  first  point  which  is  sighted  by  ships 
from  Europe  bound  to  Madras ;  and  the  objects  on  which  my  own  eyes 
first  rested  on  approaching  the  coaat,  in  January  1838,  were  the  cocoa- 
nut  trees  of  Coromandel  and  the  distant  Nagari  hills.  I  fear,  howerer, 
this  easy  derivation  must  be  given  up,  and  the  more  andent  one,  which 
carries  as  back  to  the  first  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  in  India,  retained. 
I  learn  also  from  Mr  C.  F.  Brown,  that  in  a  map  of  the  Jagfaire  of 
Madras  in  "  Kitchin's  Atlas"  (about  1790),  the  name  of  the  village  in 
question  is  written,  not  Coromandel,  but  Karri  mattnet,  so  that  the 
application  of  the  name  Coromandel  to  this  village  by  the  English  moat 
be  of  recent  date.  One  of  the  namea  given  to  the  eastern  coast  ia 
Telugu  is  Kharama^alam,  from  khara,  Sans,  hot ;  but  this  name  has 
never  been  used  so  widely  along  the  coast  as  to  render  it  likely  that 
it  was  the  origin  of  the  name  Coromandel.  Besides,  this  name  was 
never  used,  as  Chftramaqdalam  was,  as  a  political  designation. 

I  am  indebted  to  Colonel  Yule,  the  learned  editor  of  Marco  Polo,  for 
additional  information  regarding  the  use  of  the  term  Coromandel  by  the 
early  Portuguese.  Ee  says — "  It  certdnly  was  a  name  in  use  when  the 
Portuguese  arrived  in  India.  This  appears  from  its  use  in  the  short  narra- 
tive of  HierooimodeStoStefano,  dated  in  1499,  which  ia  published  at  the 
end  of  Major's  'India'  in  the  fifteenth  ceptury.  After  mentioning  Ceylon 
he  says,  '  departing  thence  after  twelve  days  we  reached  another  place 
.called  Coromandel'  The  city  of  Choromandel  appears  in  '  Vaithema's 
Travels' (published  in  1510);  and  in  Barbosa,  the  most  complete  of 
the  early  Fortnguese  accounts,  we  have  the  country  of  Charamandel 
(in  the  Portuguese  edition),  Coromandel  (in  Bamusio's  Italian),  Chol- 
mendel  and  Cholmender  in  a  Spanish  MS.  translated  by  Lord  Stanley 
of  Alderley  in  the  Hakluyt  series.  I  believe  both  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese pronounce  the  cA  as  we  do,  so  I  should  think  it  probable  that 
the  Italian  Co  was  written  Qo.  Tbis  Cholmendel  is  remarkable,  as 
the  MS.  is  supposed  to  date  about  1510,  too  early  for  theories  about 
Chola-mandala.  I  had  given  up  the  hope  of  finding  proof  of  the  uae 
of  this  name  by  the  Muhammedans,  but  on  turning  to  Bowlaudson's 
translation  of  the  '  Tohfat  al  HiyAhidtn,  or  History  of  the  Muham- 
medans in  Malabar,'  I  have  found  (p.  153)  that  the  Franks  had  built 
fortresses  '  at  Mielapoor  and  Nagapatam,  and  other  seaports  of  Sol- 
mundul,'  and  the  name  occurs  ^ain  in  the  next  page."    Colonel  Yule, 
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in  meDtio&iiig  tliia  in  the  Sombasf  AtUiquary  for  August  1874,  Eidds — 
"  Hie  occurrence  of  this  name  la  tbiB  fonu  and  in  ft  Muhammedan 
«rit«r  Dpeets  a  vanetj  of  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name." 

The  Coronuuidel  coast  is  evidently  the  najaJJa  SujurSr  (or  laij/- 
^fi>)  of  Ptolemy,  and  also  the  district  r^c  iHut  Xiytv/Lsttn  na^aX/af 
Titefjrj'ur  (or  2Mj/^£r),  in  which  the  mouth  of  the  'KaPfi^ns,  the 
Klvirl,  was  situated.  These  seem  remarkable  anticipations  of  the 
name  by  which  the  coast  was  known  in  lat«r  times. 

2.  Malabar. — The  origin  of  the  name  Ualabar  has  hitherto  been 
enveloped  in  greater  obscurity  than  that  of  the  conesponding  name 
Cmomandel.  The  first  part  of  the  name  (Mala)  is  evidently  the 
Ifalayijam  word  for  mountain,  as  in  the  name  Malayftlam  itself,  and 
WB  can  scarcely  err  in  concluding  it  to  have  been  a  perpetuation  of  the 
Male  of  the  later  Greeks.  I  learn  firom  Colonel  Yule'  that  in  the 
relations  of  the  Arabian  navigators  the  name  Hale  held  its  place, 
nearly  aa  Cosmos  has  it,  without  any  such  snffix  as  h&r,  down  to  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century.  In  861  a.d.  it  occurs,  he  aays,  as  Malai 
or  Knlam-Malai,  in  1150  as  Uall  and  also  MaliaL  It  is  interesting 
to  find  the  name  of  Qoilon  (Kolam,  properly  Kollam)  aa  early  as  851 
associated  with  the  name  of  the  coast,  in  the  compound  term  Eulam- 
Malai ;  but  Colonel  Tule  has  found  Qnilon  mentioned  by  name  prior 
even  to  660,*  which  tends  to  show,  as  he  observes,  that  the  Quilon 
era  (the  first  year  of  which  corresponds  to  a.D.  824-6)  did  not  in  reality 
take  its  origin,  as  has  been  supposed,  from  the  foundation  of  the  city. 

lie  first  appearance  of  the  affix  Mr  is  in  1150,  and  from  the  time  of 
its  appearance,  the  word  to  which  it  is  affixed — the  first  part  of  the  com- 
pound— is  frequently  found  to  change.  Colonel  YuJe  gives  the  follow- 
ing Arabian  forms,— MaltbAr,  Manlb&r,  MulSb&r,  Mtlnlbftr,  MfUlb&r ;  and 
the  following  as  the  forms  used  by  early  European  travellers,  &c. — 
Minibax,  MUibar,  Melibar  (Marco  Polo),  Minubar,  Melibaria.  From 
the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Foitngnese  in  India  it  seems  always  to 
have  been  called  Malabar,  as  by  ourselves,  and  in  this  form  of  the 
word  Mala,  mountain,  is  correctly  given.  It  has  been  more  difficult 
to  ascertain  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  affix  bdr.  Lassen  explained 
it  as  identical  with  the  Sanskrit  vSra,  in  the  sense  of  '  a  region ; ' 
Malaya-v&r3= Malabar  =  the  region  of  Malaya,  the  Western  Ohauta. 


*  A  letter  in  Anemaiii'i  Bibliotheca,  from  the  FatHarch  Jwajkboa  (diad  i.n. 
MO)  to  Simon,  Hetropolitui  of  Pciwa,  blunea  Ha  neglect  of  dtitj,  ujing  that  ia 
oonaeqneDOe,  not  cnlj  ii  India,  "which  extendi  from  tha  coMt  at  the  kingdom 
of  Penia  to  CoLOir,  ■  dutanee  of  1200  paraaangs,  deprired  of  a  regular  mimatry, 
bat  Paiaia  ita*if  ii  Ijing  in  darkuen." — Colonel  Yule. 
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The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  accepting  this  is  that  Malaya-vfLra  is  a 
factitious  word,  not  really  found  in  Sanskrit,  and  never  actually  used 
by  the  people  of  the  Malabar  coast  The  same  difficulty  stands  in  the 
way  of  Ma1&-v&ram,  Tam.-Mal.  the  foot  of  the  mountaiDs,  and  Malap- 
plldu,  the  mountain  district.  These  derivations  might  be  regarded  at 
first  sight  as  admissible ;  but  they  are  Indian  vemacuUr  words,  and  if 
the  name  Malabar  had  been  derived  from  them,  we  should  expect 
to  find  them  in  use  in  India  itself,  whereas  there  is  no  trace  of  either 
of  them  having  ever  actually  been  used  by  any  Indian  people. 

Dr  Ouudert  suggested  to  me  the  possibility  of  the  derivation  of 
bdr  from  the  Arabic  ban-,  continent,  as  he  considered  it  probable 
that  the  name  of  Malabar  had  first  been  brought  into  nse  by  the 
Arabian  navigators.  Colonel  Ynle  arrtTed  independently  at  a  simi- 
lar conclusion.  He  preferred,  however,  the  Persian  hdr  to  the  Arabic 
barr,  and  has  given  illustrations  of  the  use  of  this  Persian  affix  by 
the  Arabs  which  appear  to  me  to  carry  conviction.  He  says  (in 
one  of  the  private  communicatious  with  which  he  has  favoured  me), 
"  This  affix  bdr  seems  to  have  been  much  used  by  navigators.  Wo 
have  Zanzi-6dr  (the  country  of  the  blacks),  Kala-bUr  (see  the  "  Arabic 
Eelations,"byEeinaud,I.,  17,  where  it  is  explained  that  "  the  word  Mr 
signifies  either  a  coast  or  a  kingdom  ") ;  and  even  according  to  John- 
son's "  Persian  Arabic  Dictionary,"  HindO-bSr.  Burton  says  (Journal 
of  tlu  Royal  Geographical  Society,  vol.  xxix.  p.  30)  that  at  ^nzibar, 
in  distinguishing  the  mainland  from  the  island,  they  call  the  former 
Barr-el-Moli,  or  '  continent.'  And  in  a  note  he  adds,  "  The  word 
Moli,  commonly  used  in  the  corrupt  Arabic  of  Zaniibar,  will  vainly  be 
sought  in  the  dictionaries.  Query,  if  this  word  Moli  for  continent 
may  not  have  shaped  some  of  the  forms  of  the  name  of  Malabar  that 
we  have  above.  I  suppose  bdr  itself  is  rather  Persian  than  Arabic, 
and  may  be  radically  the  same  a£Bz  that  we  have  in  so  many  Indian 
names  of  countries,  Marwar,  Rajwar,  &c"  This  Persian  derivation 
seems  to  me  so  satisfactory  that  it  may  safely  be  accepted,  bdr, 
country,  may  have  been  added  to  Male  to  distinguish  the  mainland 
from  the  adjacent  islands,  the  Maldives  and  the  Xiaccadivea.  The 
M&ldires  may  have  been  the  divei  or  islands  of  MalC,  whilst  Malaidr 
was  the  continent  or  mainland  of  MalS.  Colonel  Yule  informs  me 
that  Pyrard  de  la  Val  and  Moresby  agree  in  calling  the  principal 
island  Male ;  the  first  vowel  of  this  name  may  be  either  long  or  short. 
In  Singhalese '  the  islands  are  called  the  Jfd/dives,  but  in  Tamil  they 
are  called  ^d^dives ;  and  this  Tamil  mdl  differs  considerably  from 
Mala,  the  name  of  the  Malabar  coast,  whilst  it  agrees  perfectly  with 
the  name  given  to  the  islands  by  Ibn  Batuta,  who  calls  them  Dhibat- 
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ftl-mahil,  from  the  name  of  the  '  atoU '  where  the  sultan  of  the  islands 
lived — viz.,  Al-mahlU.  Mah&l  ia  always  cornipted  into  tndf  in  Tamil. 
The  FeraiaD  bdr,  one  of  the  meanings  of  which  is  '  a  country,'  is 
regarded  by  Vnller  ("Lexicoa  Peiu-Lat")  as  identical  in  origin 
with  the  Sanskrit  v&ra,  a  nonn  of  mnltitnde.  It  does  not  follow, 
however,  that  it  is  identical  with  the  affix  i^  which  we  find  in  bo 
many  Indian  names  of  countries,  as  Uftrw&r,  Bb&rwitr,  Kattyw&r,  &,z. 
The  apparent  resemblance  between  this  wdr  and  the  Persian  hdr  and 
especially  the  Sanskrit  v&ra  disappears  on  investigation.  This  teir  is 
written  tdd;  and  Dr  Trunipp  assures  me  that  its  lineal  descent  from 
the  Sanskrit  tui/a  (tdfa,  vdd,  vdr)  is  capable  of  proof.  vAfa,  Sans. 
means  not  only  '  an  ettclosure,'  but  also  '  a  district ' — e.g.,  Prdeliga- 
tifa,  the  eastern  district  Dr  Eggeling  informs  me  that  be  has  found 
Dhlrw&r  written  DhftrA-vanba  in  an  inscription  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. According  to  Dr  Trampp,  however,  the  wdr  of  the  modem 
Dhanrar  mnst  have  had  a  different  origin,  as  vartha  becomes  in  the 
Prikrit,  not  nlr,  but  varud  or  varaiAl. 

IIL  TtLnoc. — In  respect  of  antiquity  of  culture  and  glossarial 
topionaneas,  Telngu  is  generally  considered  as  ranking  next  to  Tamil  in 
the  list  of  Dravidian  idioma,  whilst  in  point  of  euphonic  sweetness  it 
justly  claims  to  occupy  the  first  place.  This  language  was  sometimes 
called  by  the  Europeans  of  the  last  generation  the  '  Oeutoo,'  from  the 
Portnguese  word  for  heathens  or  '  geatiles,'  a  term  which  was  used  at 
fint  to  denote  all  Hindfls  or  '  natives,'  bnt  which  came  in  time  to 
mean  the  Telngos  alone.  The  use  of  the  term  Qentoo  for  Telogn,  like 
that  of  Malabar  for  Tamil,  has  now  nearly  disappeared.  Telugu  is 
qtoken  all  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Peninsola,  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Fnlicat,  where  it  supersedes  Tamil,  to  Chicacole,  where 
it  b^OB  to  yield  to  the  Oriya,  and  inland  it  prevails  as  far  as 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Uarith^  country  and  Mysore,  including 
within  its  range  the  'Ceded  districts'  and  Esmfll,  a  considerable  part 
of  the  territories  «f  the  I'I'izam,  or  the  Hyderabad  countiy,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  NigpDr  country  and  Od^dvana,  The  district  thus  des- 
cribed was  called  Telingftnft  by  the  Mnhammedans.  The  Telugu 
people,  though  not  at  present  the  most  enterprising  or  migratory,  are 
nndonbtedly  the  most  nomerons  branch  of  the  Dravidian  race.  In- 
cluding the  Niyndus  (Tam.  N^Ayakkas  =  Sans.  Nftyakas),  Beddis,  and 
other  Telagn  tribes  settied  in  the  Tamil  country,  who  are  chiefly  the 
descendants  of  those  soldiers  of  fortune  by  whom  the  Fft^dya  and 
Cbdla  kingdoms  were  subverted,  and  who  number  not  much  less  than 
a  million  of  souls  ;  and  including  also  the  Telngu  settiera  in  Mysore, 
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and  the  indigenous  Telugu  tababitanU  of  the  native  statea,  the  people 
who  Bpeak  the  Telugu  language  may  be  estimated  as  amounting  to  at 
least  fifteen  millioa  and  a  half.  The  chief,  if  not  the  only,  element 
of  doubt  in  this  calculation  relates  to  the  proportion  of  Telagu  speak- 
ing people  in  the  Nizam's  territory. 

Thoagh  the  Telugu  people  cannot  at  present  be  described  as  the 
moat  migratory  portion  of  the  Dravidians,  there  was  a  time,  when 
they  appear  to  have  exhibited  this  qoality  more  conspicuoaaly  than 
any  other  branch  of  the  race.  Most  of.  the  Kiicgs,  or  Hindfls,  found 
in  the  eastern  archipelago  in  our  times,  are,  it  is  true,  Tamilians; 
bnt  the  Tamiliana,  in  trading  and  forming  settlements  in  the  East, 
hare  entered  on  a  field  formerly  occupied  by  the  Telugus,  and  not 
only  so,  bat  have  actually  inherited  the  name  by  which  their  Telugu 
predecessors  were  known.  '  Kling '  stood  for  '  Kalinga,'  and  Ealinga 
meant  the  seaboard  of  the  Telugu  country.  The  Hindlls,  who  in  the 
early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  formed  settlements,  boilt  temples, 
and  exercised  dominion  in  Sumatra  and  Java,  appear  to  have  been 
Telugus,  not  Tamiliana  ;  and  whilst  the  Tamil  country  was  overrun  by 
the  Telugus  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  no  correspond- 
ing settlement  of  Tamilians  in  the  Telugu  country  to  any  considerable 
extent  seems  to  have  followed  the  establishment  in  that  conntry  (or  at 
least  in  the  portion  of  it  specially  called  Kalinga)  of  a  dynasty  of 
ChBla  kings  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  centaries. 

Telugu  is  called  Andbra  by  Sanskrit  writers — that  is,  the  language 
of  the  Andhras,  one  of  the  two  nations  into  which  the  Telugu  people 
seems  from  the  earliest  times  to  have  been  divided.  The  other  nation 
was  the  Ealingas.  The  Andhras  seem  to  have  been  better  known  than 
the  Kalingas  to  the  early  Aryans.  They  are  mentioned  as  early  as  in  the 
"  Aitareya  Br&hma9a  of  the  Rig-veda,"  though  represented  therein  as 
an  uncivilised  race ;  and  in  Puranic  times  a  dynasty  of  Andhra  kings 
is  represented  to  have  reigned  in  Northern  India.  The  Audarsa  are 
represented  by  Pliny  (after  Megasthenes)  as  a  powerful  people,  and  the 
Andre  Indi  have  a  place  in  the  "  Peutinger  Tables "  (north  of  the 
Ganges !)  amongst  the  few  Indian  nations  of  which  the  author  of  those 
tables  had  heard.  '  The  first  reference  to  their  language  I  find  made  by 
any  foreigner  is  in  the  memoirs  of  Hwen  Thsang,  the  Chinese  pilgrim, 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  centory  a.d.,  who  Btat«3  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Andhras  differed  from  that  of  Central  India,  whilst  the 
forms  of  the  written  characters  were  for  the  most  part  the  sama  It 
is  clear  from  this  that  Telagn  culture  had  already  made  considerable 
pn^ress,  especially  amongst  the  Andhra  branch  of  the  nation.  Hence 
it  naturally  happened  that  the  name  of  the  Andhras,  instead  of  that  of 
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the  Kalingaa,  who  inhabited  the  more  remote  Beaboard,  and  were  per- 
haps lees  cultured,  was  given  by  Sanskrit  writers  to  the  language  whicii 
both  branches  of  the  nation  spoke  in  common.  It  occupies  the  first 
place — ^Dot  Kalinga  or  Triiinga — in  the  compound  term,  Andhra- 
Dr&vida-bh&shft,  by  which  EumSnkrbhatta,  shortly  after  Hneu  Thsang's 
date,  designated  what  he  appears  to  have  supposed  to  be  the  one  lan- 
guage spoken  by  the  Dravidians. 

Telngn  is  the  name  by  which  the  language  is  called  by  the  Teluga 
people  themselres  other ;  forms  of  which  name  are  TeluAgu,  Teliflga, 
TailiAga,  Tenugn,  and  TenuAgu.  The  name  has  been  corrupted  still 
farther  in  rarious  directions  by  Muhammedans  and  other  foreigners. 
One  of  the  above-mentioned  forms,  Tenoga  or  TeuuAgu,  is  sometimes 
represented  by  Teluga  pandits  as  the  original  form  of  the  word,  and 
tike  meaning  they  attribute  to  it  is  sweetness.  This  derivation  seems 
to  have  been  an  afterthought,  suggested  by  the  resemblance  of  the  word 
to  title,  honey ;  bat  there  is  more  reason  for  it — both  on  acconnt  of  the 
resemblance  between  the  two  words,  and  also  on  account  of  the  exceed- 
ingly in«Ui-flaons  character  of  the  Teingu  language,  than  for  the  corre- 
sponding afterthought  of  the  Tamil  pandits,  respecting  the  meaning 
of  the  word  Tamil'. 

The  favoniite  derivation  of  Telugu  pandits  for  Telugu  or  TelnAgu, 
the  ordinary  name  of  their  language,  is  from  Trilinga,  '  the  language 
of  the  three  lingaa ;'  that  is,  as  they  represent,  of  the  country  of  which 
three  celebrated  lings  temples  conetituted  the  boundaries.  This  deri- 
vaUon  was  accepted  by  Mr  A.  D.  Campbell,  but  is  rejected  by  Mr  C. 
P.  Brown,  who  affirms  it  to  be  an  invention  of  modern  poets,  and  " 
r^arda  the  name  Telngn  as  devoid  of  any  known  root.  Probably  so 
much  of  the  theory  as  is  bnilt  on  the  connection  of  the  name  with 
certain  temples  may  be  nnceremoniously  discarded ;  but  the  derivation 
of  the  name  itself  from  trilinga  (without  committing  ourselves  to  the 
determination  of  the  sense  in  which  the  word  livga  is  nsed)  may  per- 
haps be  fonnd  to  be  deserving  of  a  better  fate.  If  the  derivation  of 
Telngn  from  l^ilinga  be  an  invention,  it  must  be  admitted  to  have  at 
least  the  merit  of  being  an  ingenious  invention ;  for  though  it  is  quite 
tme,  as  Mr  Brown  observes,  that  Trilinga,  as  a  name  of  a  country,  is 
not  fonnd  in  any  of  the  lists  of  Indian  conntries  contained  in  the 
Porii^,  yet  the  existence  of  snch  a  name  seems  capable  of  being 
established  by  reliable  evidence  derived  from  other  sources.  Tftran&tha, 
the  Tibetan  author  already  referred  to,  who  derived  his  information, 
not  from  modem  Teingu  poets  or  pandits,  but  from  Indian  Buddhis- 
tic^ narratives  (which,  having  been  written  before  Buddhism  dis- 
a^^wared  from  India,-  must  have  been  of  considerable  antiquity), 
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repeatedly  deugnates  the  Teluga  country  Tiilinga,  and  describes 
Kalinga  as  a  portion  of  Triliaga,  and  Kalingapara  as  its  capital.  The 
name  of  Trilinga  had  reached  Ftolemy  himself  at  a  time  anterior 
probably  to  the  date  of  the  Fur&Qa&  It  is  true  hia  TgiyXwrn  (Tfiy- 
Xupoil)  ri  xa!  Tg!\iyyBt  jSoitAhsi'  is  placed  by  iiim  to  the  east  of  the 
Ganges;  but  the  names  of  places  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  seem  generally 
tnach  more  reliable  than  the  positions  he  assigns  to  them ;  and  it  ia 
conceivable  that  the  raarinera  or  merchants  from  vhom  he  derived  his 
information  spoke  of  the  place  in  question  merely  aa  beyond  the  Qanges, 
without  being  certain  whether  it  was  east  or  south.  We  have  seen  that 
in  like  manner  the  "  Pentinger  Tables  "  place  the  Andre  Indi — about 
whose  identity  with  the  Teluga  people  there  can  be  no  doubt — beyond 
the  Qai^^  The  foreign  name  Trilingam  roust  have  been  the  name 
by  which  the  place  was  called  by  the  natives  of  the  place,  whilst  Tri- 
glypton  or  Triglyphou  must  have  been  a  translation  of  the  name  which 
had  come  into  use  amongst  the  Greeks.  Hence  the  antiquity  of  Trilinga, 
as  the  name  of  a  state,  or  of  the  capital  city  of  a  state,  situated  some- 
where in  India  in  Ptolemy's  time,  mnat  be  admitted  to  be  established. 
The  word  linga  forms  the  second  portion  of  the  name  of  several  Indian 
nations  mentioned  by  Pliny  (after  Kegastbenes),  as  the  Bolings,  and 
the  Maccocalingn,  a  various  reading  of  which  is  Kf  accolingn. 

Another  name  mentioned  by  Pliny,  Modogalingam,  involves  some 
difficulty.  He  says — "  Insula  in  Oange  est  magnce  magnitudinis  gentem 
continens  nnam,  Modogalingam  nomine."  Mr  A.  D.  Campbell,  in  tho 
Introduction  to  his  "  Telngn  Orammar,"  represented  the  modoga  of  thia 
name  as  the  andent  Telugn  word  for  three,  and  hence  argued  that  Mo- 
dogalingam was  identical  with  IViliugam.  If  this  identification  were 
admitted,  not  only  would  the  antiquity  of  Trilingam  be  firmly  estab- 
lished, bnt  also  tbe  opinion  of  the  pandits  that  the  original  name  of 
their  language  was  Trilinga,  and  that  this  Trilinga  became  gradually 
Telings,  Telnngu,  Telugu,  and  Tenngu,  would  be  confirmed.  The 
Telugu  word  for  '  three,'  however,  is  not  modoga,  but  mAdu.  mUdugu 
might  be  nsed;  but  it  is  a  poetical  form,  the  use  of  which  would  be 
'  pedantic.  Mr  C.  P.  Brown  prefers  to  write  the  name  of  the  nation 
referred  to  by  Pliny  (after  a  MS.  in  Sillig's  edition)  "  modo  Oalingam," 
and  considers  this  Qalingam  equivalent  to  Calingam.  The  change  of 
c  (h)  into  g  in  such  a  connection  would  be  quite  in  accordance  with 
Telugu  laws  of  sound,  provided  modo,  as  well  as  Calingam,  were  a 
Telugu  word ;  and  if  it  were  Telugu  it  would  more  naturally  represent 
mtUu,  three,  than  anything  else.  On  this  supposition,  modo-Galingam 
would  mean,  not  indeed  '  tbe  three  lingas,'  but '  the  three  Ealingaa;' 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  corresponding  expression  Tri-kalinga  has 
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been  fonnd  in  actual  use  in  India.     Oenet&l  Cnnningham,  in  his        ^  ^       ? 
"  AnciflDt  Qeogiapti;  of  India,"  mentions  an  insct^tion  in  which  a     ^ 
Iin«  td  kiaga  UBamed  the  title  of  '  lords  of  Tri-kalinga.'      Dr  Eem 
aiao.  Id  Ms  ^anslation  of  Variha-inihiia's  "  Brihatsamliiti,"  mentions       /  >  /  7 
that  the  name  Tri-kaUnga  is  found  in  one  of  the  Portnas;  and  the    'A'l^ 
ume  name  has  recently  been  found  in  as  inscription  on  a  copperplate, 
refened  to  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Bengal  Asiatio  Society  for  1872, 
{t.  171.     Geaenl  Cunningham  thinks  it  prolnble  that  there  is  a  refer- 
ence to  these  three  Kalingas  in  the  circumstance  that  Fliny  mentions 
tiw  Haeco-Calingn  and  the  Gangarides-Calingsa  as  separate  nations 
from  the  Calingee ;  and  that  the  Mah&-bhirata  mentiona  the  Kalingas 
three  times,  and  each  time  in  connection  with  different  nnghboors. 
fHiB  drcnmstance  that  Modogalingam  is  represented  as  an  '  island  in 
the  GUngai'  presents  no  insuperable  obstacle  to  its  identification  with 
Tii-kalinga  or  Telingina.     The  term  island  has  often  been  used  very 
TBgnely.     Tiranfttha  calls  the  Tamil  countty  an  island ;  and  Kalinga 
was  ■a[^>csed  to  be  a  Oangetie  country  \fj  Sanskrit  writers  themselves, 
who  genenllf  agreed  in  representing  it  as  the  last  of  the  districts  visited  / 

by  the  Ganges.    It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  the  Ood&vari  is )  7^/ 
often  supposed  by  natlTea  to  he  somehow  identical  with  the  Qangas.  (  ^^^ 
Gmeral  Cunningham  thinks  Telinga  derived,  not  from  Triliuga,  but 
from  Tri-kalinga,  but  this  derivation  of  the  word  needs  to  be  historic-  ^Uuv 

ally  confirmed.  Kalinga  and  Imga  may  probably  in  some  way  be  con- 
nected, but  the  nature  and  history  of  the  connection  have  not  as  yet 
fceenmade  out. 

One  of  the  names  by  which  the  Telugn  language  is  known  in  the 
Tamil  country  is  To^ti^u,  and  a  Telugn  man,  especially  if  a  member 
of  the  Niyakka  caste,  is  called  a  Va^vgan.  The  root  of  this  is  va4a, 
north,  the  Telugn  country  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Tamil.  This  word 
explains  the  name  '  Badagaa,'  by  which  certain  marauding  hordes  were 
designated  by  the  early  Portuguese,  and  in  the  letters  of  St  Frauds 
Xavier.  Ur  C.  P.  Brown  informs  me  that  the  early  French  missionaries 
in  the  Ountnr  country  wrote  a  vocabulary  "  de  la  langne  Talenga,  dite 
Tnlgairement  la  Badega." 

17. — Casasbss. — The  next  place  is  occupied  by  Canarese,  properly 
the  Kanuada,  or  Kar^&taka,  which  is  spoken  throoghout  the  plateau 
of  UysOTB,  in  the  southern  Mahratta  countty,  and  in  some  of  the 
western  districts  of  the  Nizam's  territoiy,  as  far  north  as  Beder. 
It  is  spoken  also  (tc^etiier  with  Ma]ay&]am,  Ta]a,  and  Ko^ka^i,  but 
more  extensively  than  any  of  them)  in  the  district  of  Canara,  pro- 
pedy  Kannad^am,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  a  district  which  was  sul>- 
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jected  for  centuries  to  the  rule  of  Canarese  princes,  and  hence  acquired 
the  name  bj  which  it  is  at  present  known.  The  speech  of  the  Badagas 
('  people  from  the  north'),  commonly  called  by  the  English  Burghers, 
the  most  numerous  class  of  people  inhabiting  the  Neilgherry  hills,  is 
undoulJtedly  an  ancient  Canarese  dialect.  The  Canarese,  properly  so 
called,  includes,  like  the  Tamil,  two  dialects — classical,  commonly 
called  Ancient  Canarese,  and  the  colloquial  or  modern  ;  of  wbtch  the 
former  differs  from  the  latter,  not — as  classical  Telugu  and  MalayMam 
differ  from  the  colloquial  dialects  of  those  languages — by  containing  a 
larger  infusion  of  Sanskrit  derivatives,  but  fay  the  use  of  different 
inflexional  terminations.  The  dialect  called  Ancient  Canarese  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  characUr  denoted  by  that  name,  which  la 
found  in  m^ny  ancient  inscriptions  in  the  llaratha  country,  as  well  as 
in  Mysore.  The  language  of  all  really  ancient  inscriptionB  in  the  Ha)a 
Kannada,  or  Ancient  Canarese  character,  is  Sanskrit,  not  Canarese. 

The  people  that  speak  the  Canarese  language  may  be  estimated  at 
nine  millions  and  a  quarter ;  but,  in  the  case  of  both  Canarese  and 
Telugu,  the  absence  of  a.  trustworthy  census  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Nizam's  territory,  requires  such  estimates  to  be  considered  as  mere 
approximstions.  In  that  territory  four  languages — Canarese,  MarAfhi, 
Telugu,  and  Hindustani— are  spoken  by  different  classes  in  different 
districts ;  but  it  is  difGcult  to  ascertain  the  proportionate  prevalence 
of  each  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

The  term  Karn&ta  or  Karn&taka  is  anid  to  have  been  a  generic  term, 
including  both  the  Telugu  and  Canarese  peoples  and  their  languages, 
though  it  is  adniitted  that  it  naually  denoted  the  latter  alone,  and 
though  it  is  to  the  latter  that  the  abbreviated  form  Eunnadam  has 
been  appropriated.  Karn&fahi  (that  which  belongs  to  KaTiidfd)  is 
regarded  as  a  Sanskrit  word  by  native  pandits,  but  I  agree  with  Dr 
Gundert  in  preferring  to  derive  it  from  the  Dravidian  words  kar,  black, 
it&d-u  (the  adjectival  form  of  which  in  Telugu  is  nd(-»)>  country — that 
is,  the  black  country — a  term  very  suitable  to  designate  the  "  black, 
cotton  soil,"  as  it  is  called,  of  the  plateau  of  the  Soatbem  Dekhan.  The 
use  of  the  term  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  as  we  find  it  in  Var&ha- 
mihira  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  a.d.  T&nui6tha  also  men- 
tions Kanj&ta.  The  word  Earn&ta  or  £an>fL(aka,  though  at  first  a 
generic  term,  became  in  process  of  time  the  appellation  of  the  Canarese 
people  and  of  their  language  alone,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the 
Telugu.  Karni,t«ka  has  now  got  into  the  hands  of  foreigners,  who 
have  given  it  a  new  and  entirely  erroneous  application.  When  the 
Mnhammedans  arrived  in  Southern  India,  they  found  that  part  of  it 
with  which    they  first  became   acqnainted — the   country  above  the 
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Ghaats,  lacluding  Hjsore  and  part  of  TeUngflna — called  the  Ear- 
Di^ka  country.  In  course  of  time,  by  a  misapplication  of  terms, 
tbej  applied  the  snme  mune,  the  Kamftfak,  or  Camatic,  to  designate 
the  coontry  below  the  Qhauts,  as  well  as  tbat  which  was  above.  The 
Eaglish  have  carried  the  misapplicatioo  a  atep  farther,  and  restricted 
^e  name  to  the  country  below  the  Qhauts,  which  never  had  any  righc 
to  it  whatever.  Hence  the  Mjsore  countiy,  which  is  properly  the 
Camatic,  is  no  longer  called  by  that  name  by  the  English ;  and  what  is 
now  get^rapbically  termed  '  the  Caniatic '  is  exclusively  the  country 
below  the  Ghauts,  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  including  the  whole  of 
the  Tamil  country,  and  the  district  of  Nellore  only  in  the  Telugu 
coantry.  The  word  Ear^taka  was  further  corrupted  by  the  Canaiese 
people  themselves  into  Kannada  or  Eannara,  from  which  the  language 
is  s^led  by  the  fiagUsh  '  Canarese.' 

V.  TcLU, — Next  in  the  list  of  cultivated  Diavidian  languages 
stands  Tuln  or  Tujuva.  The  claim  of  this  pecnliar  and  veiy  interest- 
ing Unguage  to  be  ran^d  amongst  the  cultivated  members  of  the 
family  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  open  to  question,  seeing  that  it  is 
destitute  of  a  literature  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  and  never  had 
a  character  of  its  own.  The  Canarese  character  having  been  used  by  the 
Basla  misaionaries  in  the  Tu|u  books  printed  by  them  at  Mangalore — 
the  only  books  ever  printed  in  Tnlu — that  character  has  now  become 
inseparably  associated  with  the  language.  Notwithstanding  its  want 
of  a  literature,  Tula  is  one  of  the  most  highly  developed  languages  of 
the  Dravidian  family.  It  looks  as  if  it  had  been  cultivated  for  its  own 
sake,  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  earefnl  study.  This  langnage  is  spoken 
in  a  very  limited  district  and  by  a  very  small  number  of  people.  The 
CSiandnigiri  and  Kaly&napnri  rivers,  in  tiie  district  of  Canara,  are 
regarded  as  its  ancient  boundaries,  and  it  does  not  appear  ever  to  have 
extended  much  beyond  them.  The  number  of  the  Tu[u-speaking 
people  has  been  found  not  to  exceed  300,000,  and  their  country  is 
broken  in  npon  to  such  a  degree  by  other  languages  that  Tu|a  might 
be  expected  soon  to  disappear.  All  Tuln  Christians  are  taught  Canar- 
ese as  well  as  Tnln.  Tn}u,  however,  shows,  it  is  said,  no  signs  of 
disappearing,  and  the  people  have  the  reputation  of  being  the  most 
conserrative  portion  of  the  Dravidian  race.  The  name  Talu  means, 
according  to  Kr  Brigel,  mild,  meek,  humble,  and  is  to  be  regarded 
tberefore  as  properly  denoting  the  people,  not  their  language. 

Toja  was  supposed  by  Mr  EIUs  to  be'  merely  a  dialect  of  Malayft{am ; 
but  althoogh  Malayftjam  characters  were  and  still  are,  ordinarily 
empl<7ed  by  Tu}n  Br&hmans  in  writing  Sanskrit,  in  consequence  of 
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the  prevalence  of  MAlay&lam  in  the  vicini^,  the  sappoution  tbat  Tii]u 
wu  a  dialect  of  Halayl4ani  can  no  longer  be  entertained.  The  publi- 
cation of  Mr  Brigel'a  "  Tula  Oranunar  "  has  thrown  mach  new  light 
on  this  pecnliari}r  interesting  langoage.  It  differs  far  more  widely  from 
Ualay&lam  than  Ualay&lam  does  from  Tamil.  It  differs  widely,  bat  not 
BO  widely,  from  Canareae ;  still  less  so  from  Coorg.  The  dialect  from 
which  it  difiers  meet  widely  is  Tamil.  There  is  a  tradition  mentioned  by 
Mr  Ellis,  in  his  treatise  on  Miraai  right,  to  the  effect  that  the  ancient 
Knmmbara  or  nomadic  shepherds,  in  the  neighboarhood  of  Madras, 
were  expelled  and  their  lands  given  to  YeJ]&laB  from  Tulava ;  and  this 
tradition  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  certun  Vel]A|a  families  in  that 
neighboarhood  call  themselTea,  and  are  called  by  others,  Tnlava 
Ye]]ftlaa.  Itebably,  however,  the  number  of  Tu}uTa  immigranta  was 
not  rery  conuderable,  for  there  is  no  trace  of  any  infosion  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  Tn)a  into  the  colloquial  Tamil  of  Madras,  which,  if  it  differs 
in  any  degree  from  tbo  Tamil  spoken  in  the  rest  of  the  Tamil  country, 
differs,  not  in  a  Tuln,  but  in  a  Telugn  direction. 

TL  Em>AOu  or  Coose.— Last  in  the  list  of  cultivated  Dravidian 
languages  is  the  language  of  Ooorg ;  bat  though  I  have  thought  it  best 
to  give  this  language  a  place  amcoigst  the  cultivated  membera  of  the 
fiunily,  the  propriety  of  doing  so  seems  to  me  still  more  doubtful 
than  that  of  pladng  Tula  in  this  list.  Coorg  is  a.  small  but  inter- 
esting district  formerly  an  independent  principality,  beaatifuUy 
dtnated  amongst  the  ridges  of  the  Western  Ohants,  between  Mysore 
on  the  east  and  North  Malabar  and  South  Canara  oa  the  west. 
The  native  spelling  of  Coorg  is  usually  Ko^agv,  properly  Kv^a^itf 
from  huda,  west, «  meaning  of  the  word  which  is  usual  in  Ancient 
Tamil.  In  the  first  edition  of  this  work  this  language  had  not 
assigned  to  it  a  place  of  its  own,  but  was  included  onder  the  head  of 
Oanatese.  It  had  been  generally  considered  rather  as  an  uncultivated 
dialect  of  Canarese,  modified  by  Tolu,  than  as  a  distinct  langnage.  I 
mentioned  then,  however,  that  Dr  Mogling,  &  Oerman  misuonary,  who 
had  resided  for  some  time  amongst  the  Coorgs,  was  of  opinion  that 
their  lacguage  was  more  closely  allied  to  Tamil  and  MalayHlam  than 
to  Canarese.  It  is  not  quite  clear  to  me  yet  to  which  of  the  Dravidian 
dialects  it  is  most  closely  allied.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  seems 
safest  to  regard  it  aa  standing  about  midway  between  Old  Canarese  aod 
Tu]u.  Like  Tnlu  it  has  the  reputation  of  puzzling  strangers  -by  the 
peculiarities  of.  its  pronunciation.  A  grammar  of  the  Coorg  language 
has  been  published  by  Major  Cole,  Superintendent  of  Cootg,  and  some 
specimanB  of  Coorg  songs,  with  an  epitome  of  the  grammar  by  the 
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Bev.  B.  GriUer  of  Mangaiora.  "  Like  the  Bimilar  dialects  spokai  hy 
the  tribes  of  the  Ntlagiris,  there  c&n  be  no  doubt  that  this  language  has 
preserved  its  form  eomparatiTely  &ee  from  cb&nge  owing  to.  the  retired 
position  of  the  people  who  speak  it.  That  the  inhabitants  of  Coorg 
earij  settled  on  the  Western  Gh&nta  is  shown  by  the  primitiTe  Dravi- 
diui  cnstom  of  polyandiia  which  tbey  still  follow.  They  are  as  yet  far 
from  being  Brahnunised,  and  they  hare  no  literature  in  the  proper 
sntse  of  the  word."  Bomell's  "  Spedmens  of  Sonth  Indian  Dialects," 
Na3. 

The  six  langaages  which  follow  differ  tioia  those  that  hare  been 
mentioned  in  that  Uiey  are  entirely  nncnltivated,  destitute  of  written 
characters,  and  coinparatiTely  litUe  known. 

TIL  TuDA. — Toda,  properly  Tnda,  is  the  langoage  of  the  Tndaa 
or  Tudavars,  a  primitiTe  and  pecoliarly  interesting  tribe  inhabiting 
the  Neilgherry  (Ntit^ri)  bills.  It  !b  now  regarded  as  certain  that  the 
Todas  were  not  the  original  inhabitants  of  those  hills,  tbongh  it  is 
still  far  from  certMn  who  the  ori^nsl  inhabitants  were.  Their 
numbers  eonld  not  at  any  time  have  exceeded  a  few  thonsands,  and 
at  present,  probably  throngh  opium-eating  and  polyandria,  and  throngh 
the  prevalence  amongst  them  at  a  former  period  of  female  infantidde, 
they  do  not,  It  has  been  ascertained,  number  more  than  about  700 
sonls.  I  have  to  thank  the  Bev.  F.  Mets,  the  veteran  missionary 
among  the  Neilgherry  tribes,  for  much  information  respecting  the 
Tndas  and  their  language;  and  an  interesting  book  has  lately  been 
written  by  Colonel  Marshall,  entitled  "A  Fhrenologist  among  the 
Todas,"  in  which  everything  that  is  known  of  this  people  is  fnlly 
described.  The  same  book  contains  a  valuable  epitome  of  the  gram- 
mar of  thdr  langnage  by  the  Bev.  Dr  Pope.  Dr  Pope  connects  the 
name  of  the  Todas  with  the  Tamil  word  tora,  a  herd ;  but  the  d  of 
Tnda  is  not  the  Ungual  d,  but  the  dental,  which  has  no  relationship 
to  7-  or  jl  The  derivation  of  the  name  may  be  regarded  as  at  present 
nnknowiL     See  Appendix. 

Vlii.  E&TA. — The  language  of  the  Kdtas,  a  small  tribe  of  helot 
craftsmen  inhabiting  the  Neilgherry  hills,  and  nambering  abont  eleven 
hundred  souls.  This  langaage  may  be  considered  as  a  very  old  and 
very  mde  dialect  of  the  Canarese,  which  was  carried  thither  by  a  per- 
aecnted  low-caste  tribe  at  some  very  remote  period.  Besides  tiie 
langaages  of  the  Todas  and  Kdtas,  two  other  languages  are  vernacular 
on  the  Ndlgbeny  hills — ^viz.,  the  dialect  spoken  by  the  Burghers  or 
Badagan  (the  northern  people),  an  ancient  but  organised  dialect  of 
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the  Canarese;  and  the  rude  Tamil  spoken  by  the  Iralars  ('people 
of  the  darkness')  and  Knrubnra  (Can.  Kurvbartt,  Tarn.  Enrvmhar, 
shepherds),  who  are  occasionally  stumbled  upon  hj  adventurous 
sportsmen  in  the  denser,  deeper  jangles,  and  the  smoke  of  whose 
fires  may  occasionally  be  seen  liaing  from  the  lower  gorges  of  the  hills. 
See  Appendix 

IX  OfiND. — ^e  language  of  the  indigenous  inhabitants  of  the 
extensive  hilly  and  jungly  tracts  in  Central  India,  formerly  called 
Gdndwana.  "  In  most  old  maps  of  India  the  territorial  name  G6nd- 
wana  is  printed  across  the  greater  portion  of  the  tenitoiy  now  known 
as  the  Central  Provinces.  O&ndwana  extended  from  the  Vindhya 
mountains  to  the  Qodftvarl,  and  embraced  the  B&tpuii  range.  Of 
the  districts  now  under  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  it  included 
Korea,  Strgfija,  and  Udaipfir;  but  GAnd  colonies  are  found  as  far 
east  as  the  Katak  Tributai-y  MahfLls,  where  they  blend  with  the  Eandha 
and  the  Sanras,  or  Savaraa,  and  they  extend  to  Ehandesb  and  Mftlwft 
in  the  west,  where  they  touch  the  Bhtla.  A  considerable  proportion 
of  the  population  of  this  tract  (the  core  of  India)  are  Qdnds,  and  they 
are  by  far  the  most  numerous  of  the  aboriginal  people  still  found 
there." — Colonel  Dalton's  "Ethnology  of  Bengal." 

According  to  the  recent  census  the  various  tribes  included  under  the 
general  name  of  GA^ds  number  1,634,578  souls.  The  USriAs  are 
regarded  as  the  purest,  and  are  certunly  the  wildest,  tribe  of  GAijds. 
They  sometimes  call  themselves  KOhitfir,  a  name  which  is  evidently 
identical  witii  KOttdr,  the  name  by  which  four  out  of  the  twelve  tribes 
of  GAi}dB  call  themselves.  It  has  been  asserted  indeed  that  all  the 
GAnds,  when  speaking  of  themselves  in  their  own  language,  prefer  to 
call  themselves  KAttArs.  This  word  is  a  plural  appellative  regularly 
fonned  from  KAt.  Uuch  valuable  information  concerning  the  GAQda 
is  contained  in  Colonel  Dalton's  "Ethnology  of  Bengal;"  in  the  papers 
left  in  MS.  by  the  late  Rev.  S.  Hislop,  edited  by  Sir  R  Temple ;  and 
in  the  Gcuettter  of  the  Central  Provineei.  A  grammar  and  vocabu- 
lary of  the  GAqd  language  were  published  by  the  Bev.  J.  G.  Briberg, 
at  Bishop's  College,  Calcutta,  in  1849.  A  translation  of  the  Gospels 
of  St  Matthew  and  St  Mark  into  Qdijd  by  the  Rev.  J.  Dawson, 
published  at  Allahabad  in  1872—73,  furnishes  us  with  a  still  more 
valuable  (xmtribntion  to  the  knowledge  of  the  language.  Mr  Dawson 
has  also  recently  published  a  brief  grammar  and  vocabulary  of  the 
langu^e  in  the  Journal  of  the  Bengal  AnaUc  SoeUly.     See  Appendix. 

X.  KsoND ;  more  properly  Eu.  This  is  the  langosge  of  the  people 
who  have  hitherto  been  commonly  called  Ebonda.     By  their  neigh- 
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bonrs  in  Orusa  their  name  is  said-  to  ba  prononnced  Kaudba; 
but  b;  thenuelTcs  they  are  called,  it  is  said,  Eus.  They  are  a 
primitiTe  nux  eappos«d  to  be  allied  to  the  GS^ds,  and  inhabit  the 
usteni  parta  of  GAndvana,  Gdmsnr,  and  the  hilly  ranges  of  Orissa, 
which  coiutitate  the  Tribntaiy  Mah&Is.  Colonel  Dalton  says  they  are 
not  foond  further  north  than  the  22nd  degree  uf  latitude,  and  that 
th^  extend  sonth  as  fat  as  Bastar,  whence  their  position  aa  the 
aboriginal  people  b  taken  up  by  the  Savaras  or  Sauras.  They  acquired 
a  bad  notoriety  for  a  long  time,  through  their  horrid  practice  of  steal- 
ing the  children  of  their  neighbours  of  the  plains,  and  offering  them 
np  in  sacrifice — a  practice  now  entirely  suppressed.  The  meaning  of 
ihe  name  of  tbia  people  is  involved  in  obscurity.  Some  conuder 
Khond  a  kindred  word  with  QOqd,  and  derive  both  names  from  the 
Tamil  word  kundrv,  a  hill,  literally  a  small  hill,  the  Telugu  form  of 
which  is  ho^da.  This  would  be  a  very  natund  derivation  for  the  name 
of  a  hill  people;  but,  unfortunately,  their  nearest  neighbours,  the 
TelugOB,  call  them,  not  Eoqds  or  Gdnds,  but  QAnds,  also  Edds ;  and  as 
they  call  themselves  £tu,  according  to  Mr  Latchmajt,  the  author  of 
the  grunmar  of  their  laagoage,  the  existence  of  auy  connection  between 
their  name  and  hundnt  or  koifda,  a  hill,  seems  very  doubtfot.  The 
term  En  is  evidently  allied  to  E&i,  the  name  by  which  the  Odqds 
call  themselves,  and  which  they  are  fond  of  lengthening  into  E6tt6r. 
The  Khooda,  according  to  the  late  census,  number  nearly  270,000 
souls.     See  Appendix. 

XL  The  MAleb,  commonly  called  the  EJtjmah&I,  the  language  of 
the  Fahirias,  or  hill  people,  who  seem  to  have  been  the  original  in- 
habitants of  the  Bftjmahll  hills  in  Bengal.  The  brief  vocabulary  of 
the  language  of  this  tribe  contained  in  the  "Asiatic  Besearches,"  vol. 
▼.,  and  the  somewhat  fuller  lists  of  words  belonging  to  the  same  lan- 
guage contained  in  Mr  Hodgson's  and  Sir  Qeorge  Campbell's  collections 
and  in  Colonel  Dalton's  "  Ethnology  of  Bengal,"  lead  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  RAjmah&l  idiom  is  in  its  basis  Dravidiau.  This  lan- 
guage is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  speech  of  the  Sant&ls,  a 
branch  of  the  extensive  EQl  bmily  inhabiting  at  present  Uie  Bkirta  of 
the  n^mah&l  hills  (bat  said  to  be  mostly  emigrants  from  the  Eai£- 
r!b^h  district),  who  belong  to  a  stock  totally  different  from  that  of 
the  M&IeiB.  Unfortunately  very  little  is  known  of  the  grammatical 
Btnctnre  of  this  language.  The  numbers  of  the  people  by  whom  it  is 
spoken  have  been  ascertained  to  amount  to  41,000.     See  Appendix. 

XIL  Okaok. — The  Or&uns  of  ChfltiS  N&gpQr  and  the  neighbouring 
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difltricta  are  eatimated  to  unonDt  to  263,000.  A  higher  estimate  has 
been  m^iie  hy  Colonel  D^ton,  who  hu  giTen  h  veiy  fall  and  interest- 
ing acoonnt  of  this  tribe  in  hia  "  Ethnology  of  Bengal"  They  hsva 
preserred,  like  the  MUen,  the  rudiments  of  a  language  snbstautially 
Dravidian,  as  appears  from  the  lists  of  words  collected  by  Mr  Hodgson 
and  Colonel  Dalton,  and  especially  from  an  epitome  of  the  gnunmar  uf 
their  langoage  prepared  by  the  Rev.  F.  Batsch. 

Their  traditionB  are  said  to  connect  them  with  the  Ecnkan,  from 
which  it  is  supposed  they  doriye  the  name  Khnrtik,  by  which  they 
invariably  call  themselves.  They  assert  that  for  many  generations 
they  were  settled  on  the  Rohtfls  and  adjoining  bills  in  the  Patna 
district,  and  that  when  driven  out  from  thence,  one  party  emigrated 
to  the  BJ^mahfU  hills,  the  other  went  aonth-eaatward  till  they  arrived 
in  the  highlands  of  Chfltift  Nikgpflr.  This  tradition  of  the  original 
identity  of  the  Mftlers  and  the  Or&ons  is  bone  out  by  the  evident 
affinity  of  their  languages,  and,  as  Colonel  Dalton  mentions,  by  the 
similanty  of  their  cnstoms.  According  to  tbeir  traditions,  the  Oriona 
arrived  in  Chfitii  NAgp&r  later  than  the  UAndas  and  other  Kdlariana. 

Tuda,  Kdta,  Q6i}d,  and  Ku,  though  rude  and  uncultivated,  are 
nndonbtedly  te  be  regarded  as  essentially  Dravidian  dialects,  equally 
vrith  the  Tamil,  the  Cnnarese,  and  the  Telagn.  I  feel  some  hesitation 
in  placing  in  the  same  category  the  BAjmahftl  and  the  Orfton,  seeing 
that  they  appear  to  contain  so  large  an  admixture  of  roots  and  forma 
belonging  to  some  other  family  of  tongnea,  probably  the  EAlarian. 
I  venture,  however,  to  classify  them  as  in  the  mun  Dravidian,  because 
the  Dravidian  roots  they  contain  are  roots  of  primary  importance, 
including  the  pronouns  and  the  first  four  numerals,  from  which  it  may 
fiurly  be  inferred  that  these  dialects  belonged  originally  to  the  Dra- 
vidian family.  The  Or&on  was  considered  by  Mr  Hodgson  as  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  ESI  dialects  and  the  Mftler;  theMUeta* 
a  connecting  link  between  the  Kfll  and  the  distinctively  Tamilian 
families.  The  M&ler  seems  to  me,  on  the  whole,  less  distinctively 
Dravidian  than  the  Orion,  perhaps '  because  the  Millers,  or  hill  men  of 
BSjmahiLl,  are  locally  more  remote  than  the  Orftons  from  the  present 
seats  of  the  Dravidian  race.  Sir  George  Campbell's  lists  of  words 
belonging  to  the  M&ler  and  Or&on  dialects  appear  to  contain  a  larger 
proportion  of  words  that  can  be  recognised  as  distinctively  Dravidian 
than  any  previous  lists.     See  Appendix. 

The  existence  of  a  distinctively  Dravidian  element  in  two  at  least 
of  these  aboriginal  dialects  of  the  Central  Provinces  and  Bengal  being 
established,  the  Dravidian  race  can  now  be  traced  as  far  north  as  the 
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confines  of  Bengftl,  if  not  bIbo  to  the  banks  of  the  Qanges ;  and  the 
■nppodtion  tlut  this  race  was  diSiued  »t  an  early  period  througli 
the  groAter  put  of  India  is  thereby  confirmed. 

Colmel  Dalton  carries  the  Dravidisn  element  etill  further  than  I 
have  ventured  to  do.  He  says  ("Ethnology  of  Bengal,"  p.  213), 
"  ^a  DraTidian  element  enters  ntore  largely  into  the  composition  of 
the  population  of  Bengal  than  is  generally  sapposed.  I  believe  that 
a  large  majority  of  the  tribes  described  as  Hindniaed  aborigines  might 
«ith  {xopriety  have  been  included  in  this  group.  The  people  called 
KiAiyas,  difFnsed  throngh  most  of  the  Bangal  districts,  and  massed  in 
the  jnngle  and  tributary  estates  of  GhDtU  Nftgp&r  and  Orissa,  certainly 
belong  to  it;  and  if  I  am  right  in  my  conjecture  regarding  the  Eocch 
uaticm,  they  are  of  the  same  stock.  I  roughly  estimate  the  Bhfliyas 
at  two  and  a  half  millions,  and  the  Eocch  at  a  million  and  a  half,  so 
that  m  have  in  these  two  peoples  about  one-tenth  of  the  Bengal  popa- 
latioii,  who  in  all  probalxlity  shonld  be  classed  as  Diavidian."  I  hesitate 
lor  the  present  to  endorse  this  supposition,  in  the  absence  of  lingual 
■fflnitjii^  of  any  kind  and  of  physical  diaracteristicB — if  there  are  any 
mch  even  amongst  the  Dravidians  themselves — that  can  be  regarded  as 
diatinctively  Dravidian. 

Leaving  these  doubtful  races  out  of  account,  I  here  exhibit  the 
nnmbers,  as  far  aa  can  be  ascertained  by  the  census  of  1871,  of  the 
various  peoples  and  tribes  by  whom  distinctively  Dravidian  lan- 
guages are  spoken.  I  have  added  together  the  census  results  obtained 
in  each  of  the  Indian  Presidencies,  and  have  also  included  the  Dra- 
Tidian inhabitants  o£  Ceylon,  and  the  Dravidian  immigrants  in  Burma, 
the  eastern  archipelago,  Mauritius,  Demerara,  ikc.  The  only  serious 
doubt  I  hare  ia  with  regard  to  the  numbeia  of  the  Telugu  people,  and 
this  doubt  is  owing  to  the  difBcolty  I  have  met  with  in  endeavouring 
to  estimate  the  proportioD  of  the  Telngu-speaking  people  inhabiting 
the  Nizam's  territory.  I  have  estimated  them  at  three  millions.  If 
the  nnmber  should  turn  out  to  be  higher  or  lower  than  thii,  a  corre- 
sponding  change  will  have  to  be  made  in  the  accompanying  list. 

The  numbers  of  the  several  races  by  whom  the  languages  and  dialects 
d1  above  are  spoken,  appear  to  be  as  follows  — 


1.  Tamil, 

2.  Telugu, 

3.  Canaiese,    . 

4.  Ualayftjun, 
6.  Tuju, 

6.  Kudsgn  or  Coorg 


14,500,000 
18,500,000 
9,250,000 
S,7fiO,000 
300,000 
150,000 

43,450,000 
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Brought  forward, 

43,450,000 

7.  Tnda, 

762 

8.  Kota, 

1,112 

9.  Gdpd, 

1,634,578 

10.  Khond  or  Ku, 

269,601 

11.  R^m&hAI,  . 

41,089 

12.  OriU-n, 

263,000 

45,660,032 

According  to  this  estimate  the  Dnvidiut-speaking  peoplea  amoant 
to  nearly  forty-aix  millioiiB  of  eanla. 

In  this  eunmeration  of  the  Dravidian  langaages  I  have  not  included 
the  idioms  of  the  Ramllus,  the  Lamb&dis,  and  Tarions  other  wander- 
ing, predatory,  or  forest  tribes.  The  Lambftdis,  the  gipsies  of  the 
Feoinsnla,  speak  a  dialect  of  EindAaUnt ;  the  Bamflsis  a  patou  of 
Telogu ;  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  hills  and  forests,  comipted  dialects 
of  the  laugiu^es  of  the  contiguous  plains.  None  of  these  dialects  is 
found  to  differ  essentially  from  the  speech  of  the  more  caltivated 
classes  redding  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  The  Male-araias, '  hill- 
kings  '  (in  Malay&Iam,  Mala-^rayaa),  the  hill  tribe  inhabiting  the 
Southern  Ghaats,  speak  corrupt  Matayftjam  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
range,  where  Malayftlam  is  the  prevailing  language,  and  corrupt  Tamil, 
vith  a  tinge  of  Malay&lam,  in  the  sonthern,  in  the  vicinity  of  Tamil- 
speaking  districts. 

In  the  above  list  of  the  Dravidian  langni^ses  I  have  not  included  the 
H6,  the  MQnda,  or  any  of  the  rest  of  the  langnages  of  the  K61b,  tlie 
Savaras,  and  other  mde  tribes  of  Central  India  .and  of  Bengal,  called 
'  Edlarian '  by  Sir  George  Campbell,  and  included  by  Mr  Hodgson 
under  the  general  term  Tamulian.  These  languages  might  naturally 
be  supposed  to  l>e  allied  to  Qtifd  or  Eu,  t«  Orfton  or  Rj^mahil,  and 
consequently  to  be  of  Dravidian  origin ;  but  though  a  few  Dravidian 
words  may  perhaps  be  detected  in  some  of  them,  their  gramma- 
tical structure  shows  that  they  belong  to  a  totally  different  fomUy 
of  langnages.  Withoat  the  evidence  of  similarity  in  grammatical  strun- 
tnte,  the  discovery  of  a  small  number  of  similar  words  seems  to 
prove  only  local  proximity,  or  the  existence  of  mntual  intercourse  at 
an  earlier  or  later  period,  not  the  original  relationship  either  of  races 
or  of  languages. 

I  leave  also  out  of  account  the  languages  of  the  north-eastern  frontier 
of  India,  which  are  spoken  by  the  Bddos,  Dhim&la,  and  other  tribes 
inhabiting  the  mountains  and  forests  between  Kumaon  and  Assam. 
These  were  styled  Tamulian  by  Mr  Hodgson,  on  the  supposition  that 
all  the  aborigines  of  India,  as  distinguished  from  the  Aryans,  or  San- 
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skrit-speaking  nee  and  its  offshoots,  belonged  to  one  and  the  same 
stock ;  and  that  of  thia  aborigmal  race,  the  Tamiliaus  of  Southern 
India  were  to  be  considered  the  beat  repreeenbativee.  But  as  the 
relationahip  of  those  north-eastern  idioms  to  the  languages  of  the 
Dnvidian  CuniJ;,  is  unsupported  by  the  evidence  either  of  similaritj  iit 
gnmmatical  structure  or  of  a  similar  vocabulary,  and  is  founded  only 
on  sncJi  geuenl  grammatical  analogies  as  are  common  to  the  whole 
range  of  the  Scythian  group  of  languages,  it  seems  to  me  almost  aa 
improper  to  designate  those  dialects  Tamilian  or  Dravidian,  as  it  would 
be  to  designate  them  TurhiBh  or  Tungusian.  Possibly  they  may  form 
a  link  of  connection  between  the  Indo-Chinese  or  Tibetan  family  of 
tcmgnea,  and  the  Kdlari&u ;  bat  even  this  is  at  present  little  better 
than  an  asanmpUon.  Professor  Max  Uiiller  proposed  to  call  all  the  non- 
Aijan  languages  of  India,  inclnding  the  Snb-HimAlayan,  the  EOl,  and 
the  Tamilian  families,  Nish&da-languages,  the  ancient  aborigines  beiug 
often  termed  Nishidas  in  the  Forftqaa.  Fhilologically,  I  think,  the  use 
uf  this  common  term  is  to  be  deprecated,  inasmuch  as  the  Dravidian 
languages  differ  so  widely  from  the  others,  that  they  possess  very  few 
featoies  in  commoa  For  the  present,  I  have  no  doubt  tliat  the  safeet 
common  appellation  is  the  n^ative  one,  non-Aryan,  or  non-Banskritic 

Brabut,  the  kngoage  of  the  mountaineers  in  the  khanship  of  Eelat 
in  Belachistan,  contains  not  only  some  Dravidian  words,  but  a  consi- 
derable infusion  of  distinctively  Dravidian  forms  and  idioms ;  in  coose- 
qnence  of  "which  this  langnage  has  a  better  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
Dravidian  or  Tamilian  than  any  of  the  languages  of  the  Nep&t  and 
Bh&tin  frontier,  which  had  been  styled  '  Tamulian '  by  Mr  Hodgson. 
I  hare  not  included,  however,  the  Brahot  in  the  Ibt  of  Dravidian 
languages  which  are  to  be  subjected  to  systematic  comparison  (though  I 
shall  give  some  account  of  it  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall  refer  to  it  occa- 
sionally for  illustration),  because  the  Dravidian  element  contained  in  it 
bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  rest  of  its  component  elements. 

It  ia  true  that  the  great  majority  of  the  words  in  the  Brahul  language 
seem  alt<^ether  unconnected  with  Dravidian  roots;  but  it  will  be 
evident  from  the  analogies  in  structure,  as  well  as  in  the  vocabulary, 
which  will  be  exhibited  in  tlie  Appendix,  that  this  language  contain!) 
many  grammatical  forms  essentiBlly  and  distinctly  Dravidian,  together 
with  a  small  proportion  of  important  Dravidian  worda.  The  Brahuis 
state  that  their  forefathers  came  from  Haleb  (Aleppo) ;  but  even  if  this 
tradition  could  be  regarded  as  a  credible  one,  it  would  apply  to  the 
lecondary  or  conquering  race,  apparently  of  Indo-European  origin,  not 
to  their  Dravidian  predecessors.  The  previous  existence  of  the  latter 
lace  aeema  to  have  been  forgotten,  and  the  only  evidence  that  they  ever 
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existed  is  tfaftt  which  is  fumisfaed  by  the  Drnvidian  element  whieh  hu 
been  diecovered  in  the  hmgn&ge  of  their  conqoerora. 

The  Brahot  enablea  ns  to  trace  the  Dravidian  race  beyond  the  Indu 
to  the  Bonthem  confinu  of  Central  Asia.  The  Brahlll  langnage,  oon> 
eiderad  as  a  whole,  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  same  source  aa  tha 
Panjftbt  and  Sindht,  bnt  it  eyidently  contains  a  Dtavidian  element ;  and 
the  discovery  of  this  Dravidian  element  in  a  language  spoken  b^ond 
the  Indns  tends  to  show  that  the  Dnvidians,  like  the  Aryans,  the 
Oneco-S(?thians,  and  the  Tnroo-Uongolians,  must  have  entered  India 
by  the  north-western  ronte..     See  Appendix. 

The  Dbi.tidun  Idiohs  not  uebelt  pBovuiciiX  O11.T.ECTS  of  thi 

BAMS  LAHOOA.OS. 

Though  I  have  described  the  twelve  vemacolar  idioms  mentioned  In 
the  foregoing  list  as  dialects  or  varieties  of  one  and  the  same  original 
Dravidian  language,  it  would  be  erroneous  to  consider  them  as  dialects 
in  the  popular  sense  of  the  tenn— -viz.,  as  provincial  peculiarities  or 
varieties  of  speeclL  Of  all  those  idioms  no  two  are  so  nearly  related 
to  each  other  that  persons  who  speak  them  can  be  mntaally  understood. 
The  most  nearly  related  are  Tamil  and  Malayftlam ;  and  yet  it  is  only 
the  simplest  and  most  direct  sentences  in  tlie  one  language  that  are 
,  intelligible  to  those  who  spe^  only  the  other.  Involved  sentences  in 
either  language,  abounding  in  verbal  and  nominal  inflexions,  or  con- 
taining conditions  and  reasons,  will  be  found  by  those  who  speak  only 
the  other  language,  to  be  unintelligible.  Tamil,  Malay&lam,  Telngn, 
and  Canareae,  have  each  a  dbtinct  and  independent  literary  culture ; 
and  each  of  the  three  former — Tamil,  Ualay&)un,  and  Telngu — has  a 
system  of  written  characters  peculiar  to  itself.  The  modem  Canareae 
character  has  lieen  borrowed  from  that  of  the  Telngn,  and  dlfiers  bnt 
slightly  from  it ;  but  the  Canarese  language  differs  even  more  widely 
from  Telugu  than  it  does  from  Tamil ;  and  the  Ancient  CanaiesS  char- 
acter is  exceedingly  unlike  the  character  of  the  Telugu. 

Of  the  six  cultivated  Dravidian  dialects  mentioned  above — Tamil, 
Telngn,  Canarese,  Malay&Jam,  Tulu,  Euduga — the  farthest  removed 
from  each  other  are  Tamil  and  Telugu.  The  great  majority  of  the  roots 
in  both  languages  are,  it  is  true,  identical;  but  they  are  often  so  dis- 
guised in  composition  by  peculiarities  of  inflexion  and  dialectic  changes, 
that  not  one  entire  sentence  in  the  one  language  is  intelligible  to  those 
who  are  acquainted  only  with  the  other.  The  various  Dravidian 
idioms,  though  sprung  from  a  common  origin,  are  therefore  to  be  con- 
sidered not  as  mere  provincial  dialects  of  the  same  speech,  but  as  dis- 
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tiDCt  Uioagli  affiliated  langiugea.  They  are  as  disti&ct  one  from  the 
other  u  Spsnish  from  Italian,  Hebrew  from  Aramaic,  Sindhi  from  Ben- 
gill  If  the  cnltifated  Draridian  idioms  differ  so  materially  from  each 
other,  it  will  natarally  be  sapposed  that  the  uncultivated  idioms — 
^ida,  K6ta,  Gbiid,  Khoud,  and  the  Orion — must  differ  still  more 
widely  both  from  one  another  and  from  the  cultivated  languages.  This 
Boppoutton  is  in  accordance  with  facta.  So  many  and  great  are  the 
diffraencea  and  peculiarities  obaerrabls  amoDgst  these  rude  dialects, 
that  it  has  teemed  to  me  to  be  neceasaiy  to  prove,  not  that  they  differ, 
bat  that  they  belong,  notwithstanding  their  differences,  to  the  same 
stock  as  the  more  cultivated  tonguea,  and  that  they  have  an  equal  right 
to  be  termed  Dnvidian. 

Evidence  that  Tuda,  K&ta,  OA^d,  Khond,  and  Or&on,  are  Dravidian 
tongoes,  and  also  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  Dravidian  dement  in 
Brahnl,  baa  been  tzanaferred  from  the  Introduction,  in  which  it  was 
indnded  in  tiie  first  edition,  to  the  Appendix. 

Thi  DKATisun  LARQUAGn  nrDEFUTDERT  or  Sanskrit. 

It  was  supposed  by  the  Sanakrit  Pandits  (by  whom  everything  with 
vhidi  they  were  acquainted  was  referred  to  a  Brflhmanlcal  origin),  and 
too  hastily  taken  for  granted  by  the  earlier  European  scholars,  that 
the  Diavidiao  Ungosges,  though  differing  in  many  particulars  from 
the  North  Indian  idioms,  were  equally  with  them  derived  from  the 
Sansikiit.  They  could  not  but  see  that  each  of  the  Dravidian  lan- 
guages to  which  their  attention  had  been  drawn  contuned  a  certain 
proportion  of  Sanskrit  words,  some  of  which  were  quite  unchanged, 
though  aome  were  so  much  altered  as  to  bo  recognised  with  diffi- 
culty ;  and  though  they  observed  dearly  enough  that  each  language 
oontaiiiBd  also  many  non-Sanskrit  words  and  forms,  they  did  not 
observe  that  those  words  and  forms  constitnted  the  bulk  of  the 
laagoage,  or  that  it  was  in  them  that  the  living  spirit  of  the  language 
resided.  Consequently  they  contented  themselves  with  ascribing  the 
non-Sanskrit  portion  of  these  languages  to  an  admixture  of  a  foreign 
element  of  unknown  oiigin.  According  to  this  view  there  was  no 
essential  difieience  between  ^e  'Drftviras'  and  the  'Oanras;'  for 
the  Beng&ll  snd  other  langoages  of  the  QauHan  gronp  appear  to  con- 
tain also  a  small  proportion  of  non-Sanskritlc  words  and  forms,  whilst 
in  Uw  main  they  are  corruptions  of  Sanskrit  This  representation  fell 
far  short  of  the  rqd  state  of  the  case,  and  the  supposition  of  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  Diavidiau  languages  from  Sanskrit,  though  entertained  in 
tiie  past  gokeiation  by  a  Colebrooke,  a  Carey,  and  a  Wilkins,  is  now 
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known  to  be  entirely  deatitute  of  foundation.  Tlie  orientalists  itferred 
to,  though  deeply  learned  in  Sanskrit,  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
idioms  of  Northern  India,  were  unacquainted,  or  hut  very  slightly 
acquainted,  with  the  DrAvidian  languages.  No  person  who  has  any 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  comparative  philology,  and  who 
has  carefully  studied  the  grammars  and  vocabularies  of  the  Dravidian 
languages,  and  compared  them  with  those  of  Sanskrit,  can  suppose  the 
grammatical  structure  and  inflexional  forms  of  those  languages  and 
the  greater  number  of  tlieir  more  important  roots  capable  of  being 
derived  from  Sanskrit  by  any  process  of  development  or  corruption 
whatsoever. 

The  hypothesis  of  the  existence  of  a  remote  origin^  affinity  betweeo 
the  Dravidian  languages  and  Sanskrit,  or  rather  between  those  lan- 
guages and  the  Indo-European  family  of  tongnes,  inclusive  of  Sanskrit, 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  allow  us  to  give  the  Dravidian  languages  a  place 
in  the  Indo-European  group,  is  altogether  different  from  the  notion  of 
the  direct  derivation  of  those  languages  from  Sanskrit  The  hypo- 
thesis of  a  remote  original  affinity  is  favoured  by  some  interesting 
analogies  both  in  the  grammar  and  in  the  vocabulary,  which  will  be 
noticed  in  their  place.  Some  of  those  analogies  are  best  accounted 
for  by  the  supposition  of  the  retention  by  the  Dravidian  family,  as  by 
Finnish  and  Turkish,  of  a  certain  number  of  roots  and  forms  belonging 
to  the  prse-Aryan  period,  the  period  which  preceded  the  final  separa- 
tion of  the  Indo-Earopean  group  of  tongnes  from  the  Scythian.  I 
think  I  shall  also  be  able  to  prove,  with  respect  to  one  portion  at  least 
of  the  analogies  referred  to,  that  instead  of  the  Dravidian  languages 
having  borrowed  them  from  Sanskrit,  or  both  having  derived  them 
from  a  common  source,  Sanskrit  has  not  disdained  to  borrow  them 
from  its  Dravidian  neighbours.  Whatever  probabilities  may  be  in 
favour  of  the  hypothesis  now  mentioned,  the  older  supposition  of  the 
direct  derivation  of  the  Dravidian  languages  from  Sanskrit,  in  the 
same  manner  as  Hindi,  Bengftlt,  and  the  other  Gaurian  dialects  are 
directly  derived  from  it,  was  certainly  erroneous.  {1.)  It  overlooked 
the  circumstance  that  the  non-Sanskritic  portion  of  the  Dravidian  lan- 
guages was  very  greatly  in  excess  of  the  Sanskrit.  {2.)  It  overlooked 
the  still  more  material  circumstance  that  the  pronouns  and  numerals 
of  the  Dravidian  languages,  their  verbal  and  nominal  inflexions,  and 
the  syntactic  arrangement  of  their  words — everything,  in  short,  which 
constitutes  the  living  spirit  of  a  lauguage — were  originally  and  radi- 
cally difi'erent  from  Sanskrit.  (3.)  The  orientalists  who  held  the' 
opinion  of  the  derivation  of  the  Dravidian  languages  from  Sanskrit, 
relied  mainly  on  the  circumstance  that  all  dictionaries  of  Dravidian 
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Ungiugea  cotitaiaed  a  Ui^  number  of  Sanskrit  words  scarcely  at  all 
altered,  and  a  atill  larger  number  whicb,  though  much  altered,  were 
cridentlf  Sanakrit  derivatives.  They  were  not,  however,  aware  that 
■nch  words  are  never  regarded  by-  native  scholars  aa  of  Dravidian 
origin,  bnt  are  known  and  acknowledged  to  be  derived  from  Sanskrit, 
and  that  they  are  arranged  in  classes,  according  to  the  degree  in  which 
tbey  have  been  corrapted,  or  with  reference  to  the  medium  through 
which  they  have  been  derived.  They  were  also  unaware  that  true 
Dnvidian  words,  which  form  the  great  majority  of  the  words  in  the 
aonthem  vocabnlariea,  are  placed  by  native  grammarians  in  a  different 
class  from  the  above-mentioned  derivatives  from  Sanskrit,  and  honoured 
with  the  epithets  '  national  words '  and  '  pure  words.'  The  Telugu 
grammarians,  according  to  Ur  A.  D.  Campbell,  specify  even  the  time 
wbea  Sanskrit  derivatives  were  first  introduced  into  Telugu  ;  by  which 
we  an  doobtJess  to  understand  the  time  when  the  Brh&mans  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  Telugu  country.  They  say,  "  The  adherents 
of  king  Andbra-rflya,  who  then  resided  on  the  banks  of  the  Godftvarf, 
spoke  Sanskrit  derivatives,  many  of  which  words  in  course  of  time 
became  corrupted.  The  other  class  of  words  consisting  of  nouns, 
verbals,  and  verbs,  which  were  created  by  the  god  BrahmfL  before  the 
time  of  this  king,  are  called  '  pure  (Telugu)  words.'  The  date  of  the 
ragn  of  this  Andhra-rftya,  or  king  of  the  Andfaras  or  Andhras,  who  is 
now  wonhipped  at  Clucacole  as  a  deity,  is  unknown.  He  C.  P.  Brown 
■aya,  "The  name  Andbra  Rftya  occurs  in  none  of  the  inscriptions 
recorded  iu  my  '  Cyclic  Tables.'  Nor  have  I  found  it  in  any  poem. 
Tt  was  perhaps  a  title  assumed  by  some  rilj&  of  whom  notliing  is  V  ^^ 
recorded."  An  Andba-bhritya  dynasty  of  kings  commenced  to  reign  Ji^'"^ 
in  Hagadha,  according  to  Wilson  (Viah^u  PurA^a)  in  18  ao.  Pos- 
sibly, however,  the  Telugu  king  Andhra-r&ya  was  merely  a  creation  of 
the  poets. 

In  general  no  difficulty  is  felt  in  distinguishing  Sanskrit  derivatives 
from  the  ancient  Dravidian  roots.  There  are  a  few  cases  only  in  which 
it  may  be  doubtful  whether  particular  words  are  Sanskrit  or  Dravidian 
—t.g.,  nir,  water,  and  mtn,  fish,  are  claimed  as  component  parts  of 
both  languages,  though  I  believe  that  both  are  of  Dravidian  origin. 
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COMPARATIVE  LIST  or  Sixtt  Worm  of  Pmiubt  Ihpostanok 

(mot    niCLOOISO    PjtONOONS    AMD    NuMBEjLLfl)    IN    SidSKElT 


Sahskbit. 

Tauil. 

Tawl. 

father. 

piiri. 

m^o). 

dog. 

ivan. 

Ml^- 

mother, 

tnMri, 

iyi. 

cat. 

n4dla. 

p&nti. 

Bon, 

«!««, 

Mogaf,). 

tiger, 

viMlghra, 

Wti-Mly. 

dAughter, 

dvJiitri, 

nagail). 

deer, 

mfiija. 

nutn. 

head, 

iirai,' 

talti. 

monkey. 

Z^. 

jtunuw-u. 

eye, 

oMt, 

hn. 

bear. 

irikAa, 

iara^ 

ear, 

iarno. 

Imi. 

hog. 

Mian, 

pmdri. 

month. 

mukha. 

«!,. 

snake. 

tarpa. 

piMbu. 

tooth, 

daraa, 

^. 

bird. 

vagat, 

paravei. 

hair, 

ma,     . 

mayir. 

black. 

Uia. 

kar-u. 

huid,    1 

hatta,      \ 
kani,fj 

ki. 

white, 
red. 

fate.. 
nkta. 

vet. 

foot, 

pad. 

iOl. 

great. 

ptr-u. 

aun, 

rfrya, 

Wytt^. 

email, 

<apa. 

iir-u. 

moDD, 

dwndra, 

tingal. 

sweety 

in. 

aky, 

div. 

Mtn. 

amia. 

pu[i. 

day. 

divaia, 

«K. 

Zl' 

UmufO, 

uppu. 

night, 

Mfli, 

iravu. 

eat. 

bhMi, 

tin. 

fire. 

ayni, 

H. 

drink. 

pi. 

hi4i. 

water, 

ap,  ntra' 

ntr. 

come. 

I, 

vd. 

fish,       1 

mina-  j 

mtn. 

stand. 

jam, 

p6. 
nil. 

hill, 

parvala. 

wuUei. 

sit, 

d'y 

ir-u. 

tree, 

drama, 

maram. 

walk, 

Air, 

ig-v. 

Btone, 

ahnan, 

hal. 

drv, 

Icil. 

house, 
villaga. 

gr&tiut. 

dr. 

hear, 

nap, 

ira. 

elephant, 

htulin, 

dnn. 

tell, 

vad. 

iol. 

horse, 

aii», 

kudirei. 

laigh. 

ha.. 

itagti. 

bufrklo, 

d. 
entmsi. 

:z 

-&, 

ar-v. 
hoi. 

(4.)  Thi  OriemJuto  who  luppored  Ike  Dmridiui  langmg,,  to  b, 
d«nY»d  from  Baiufail  wore  not  twin  of  Ih.  oiUteno,  „f  nncoWraM 
lujgiuge.  of  Ih.  Draridkn  f.milj,  in  which  Sanikiit  word,  m  not  mt 
Jl,  ot  bnt  very  mely,  employed;  K.d  they  weio  Jeo  not  .wm  th.t 


*  See  GlMwriel  AffieitiM,  L  f  Bee  Glosieriel  Affinitiee,  IL 
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acme  of  Hxe  Drayidi&D  luigaages  which  mttke  ase  of  Siuiskrit  deri- 
vativaa,  tie  able  to  dispense  with  those  derivatiTes  altogether,  such 
detiratives  being  cooudered  ntther  as  laziuies  or  Articles  of  fineij  than 
u  neceasaries.  It  is  true  it  wonld  now  be  difficult  for  Telug;u  to  dis- 
pense with  its  Sanskrit ;  more  bo  for  Canarese ;  and  most  of  all  for 
Malaj&Ism  : — those  langaages  having  borrowed  from  Sanskrit  so 
lugelf,  and  being  so  habituated  to  look  np  to  it  for  help,  that  it 
wonld  be  teaicelj  possible  for  them  now  to  assert  their  independence. 
Tunil,  however,  the  most  highly  cultivated  06  inira  of  all  Dravidian 
idimna,  can  dispense  with  its  Sanskrit  altogethel^if  need  be,  and  not 
only  stand  alone  but  flourish  without  its  aid. 

The  ancient  or  classical  dialect  of  the  Tamil  languages,  called  Shen- 
Tamil  (STen-Damif)  or  correct  Tamil,  in  which  nearly  all  the  literature 
haa  beoi  written,  contains  exceedingly  little  Sanskrit ;  and  dlfiers  from 
the  colloquial  dialect,  or  the  language  of  prose,  chiefly  in  the  sedulous 
aitd  jealous  care  with  which  it  has  rejected  the  use  of  Sanskrit  deriva- 
tivea  and  characters,  and  restricted  itself  to  pure  Ancient  Dravidian 
sooitds,  forms,  and  roots.  So  completely  has  this  jealousy  of  Sanskrit 
pemded  the  minds  of  the  educated  classes  amongst  the  Tamilians,  that 
a  Tamil  poetical  composition  is  regarded  as  in  accordance  with  good 
taste  and  worthy  of  being  called  classical,  not  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  Sanskrit  it  contuns,  as  wonld  be  the  case  in  some  other 
dialects,  but  in  proportion  to  its  freedom  from  Sanskrit  j  The  speech 
of  the  very  lowest  classes  of  the  people  in  the  retired  counttj  districts 
accords  to  a  considerable  extent  with  the  classical  dialect  in  dispensing 
with  Sanskrit  derivatives.  In  every  conntiy  it  is  in  the  poetry  and  in 
the  speech  of  the  peasantry  that  the  ancient  condition  of  the  language  is 
best  studied.  It  is  in  studied  Tamil  prose  compositions,  and  in  the  or- 
dinary speech  oftheBrfthmans  sad  the  more  learned  Tamilians,  that  the 
largest  infunon  of  Sanskrit  is  contained ;  and  the  words  that  have  been 
borrowed  from  Sanskrit  are  chiefly  those  which  express  abstract  ideas 
of  philoeophy,  science,  and  religion,  together  with  the  technical  terras  of 
the  more  el^ant  arts.  Even  in  prose  compositions  on  religious  sub- 
jecta,  in  which  a  larger  amount  of  Sanskrit  is  employed  than  in  any 
other  department  of  literature,  the  proportion  of  Sanskrit  which  has 
found  its  way  into  Tamil  is  not  greater  than  the  amount  of  Latin  con- 
tained in  correspondiag  compoutions  in  English.  Let  us,  for  example, 
oompare  the  amount  of  Sanskrit  contained  in  the  Tamil  translation 
of  the  Ten  Commandments  with  the  amount  of  Latin  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  English  version  of  the  same  formula,  and  which  has 
found  its  way  into  it,  either  directly  from  ecclesiastical  Latin,  or 
indirectly,  through  the  medium  of  14'onnan-FreDch.     Of  forty-three 
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nonns  atid  adjectives  id  the  English  version  tventj-nine  are  Anglo- 
Saxon,  fourteen  Latin  :  of  fifty-three  nonns  and  adjectireB  in  Tamil  (the 
difference  in  idiom  causea  this  difference  in  the  number)  thirty-two  are 
Dravidian,  twenty-one  Sanskrit.  Of  twenty  verba  in  English,  thirteeu 
are  Anglo-Saxon,  seven  Latin  :  of  thirty-four  verbs  in  Tamil,  twenty- 
seven  are  Dravidion,  and  only  seven  Sanskrit  Of  the  five  numerab 
which  are  found  in  English,  either  in  their  cardinal  or  their  ordinal 
shape,  all  are  Anglo-Saxon  :  of  the  six  numerals  found  in  Tamil,  five 
are  Dravidian,  one  ('  thousand  ')  is  Sanskrit  Putting  all  these  num- 
ber together  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  percentage,  I  find  that 
in  the  department  of  nouns,  numerals,  and  verbs,  the  amount  of  the 
foreign  element  is  in  both  instances  the  some — vis.,  as  nearly  as 
possible  forty-five  per  cent.  In  both  instances,  also,  all  the  pronouns, 
prepositions,  adverbs,  and  conjunctions,  and  all  the  inflexional  forms 
and  connecting  particles,  are  the  property  of  the  native  tongue. 

Archbishop  Trench's  expressions  respecting  the  character  of  the  con- 
tributions which  our  mother-English  has  received  from  Anglo-Saxon 
and  from  Latin  respectively,  are  exactly  applicable  to  the  relation  and 
proportion  which  the  native  Dravidian  element  bears  to  the  Sanskrit 
contained  in  TamiL  "  All  its  joints,  its  whole  articolation,  its  sinews 
and  its  ligaments,  the  great  body  of  articles,  pronouns,  conjunctions, 
prepositions,  numerals,  auxiliary  verbs,  all  smaller  words  which  serve 
to  knit  together,  and  bind  the  larger  into  sentences,  these,  not  to  speak 
of  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  language,  are  exclusively  Anglo- 
Saxon  (Dravidian).  The  Latin  (Sanskrit)  may  contribute  its  tale  of 
bricks,  yea,  of  goodly  and  polished  hewn  stones,  to  the  spiritual  build- 
ing, but  the  mortar,  with  ell  that  holds  and  binds  these  together,  and 
constitutes  them  into  a  house,  is  Anglo-Saxon  (Dravidian)  throughout" 

Though  the  proportion  of  Sanskrit  which  we  find  to  be  contained  in 
the  Tamil  version  of  the  Ten  Commandments  happens  to  correspond 
80  exactly  to  the  proportion  of  Latin  contained  in  the  English  version, 
it  would  be  an  error  to  conclude  that  the  Tamil  langnage  is  as  deeply 
indebted  to  Sanskrit  as  English  is  to  Latin.  Tamil  can  readily  dis- 
pense with  the  greater  part  or  the  whole  of  its  Sanskrit,  and  by  dis- 
pensing with  it  rises  to  a  pnrer  and  more  refined  style ;  whereas  English 
cannot  abandon  its  Latin  without  abandoning  perspicuity.  Anglo- 
Saxon  has  no  synonyms  of  its  own  for  many  of  the  words  it  has 
borrowed  from  Latin  j  so  that  if  it  were  obliged  to  dispense  with  them, 
it  would,  in  most  cases,  be  under  the  necessity  of  using  a  very  awkward 
periphrasis  instead  of  a  single  word.  Tamil,  on  the  other  hand;  is 
peculiarly  rich  in  synonyms ;  and  generally  it  is  not  through  any  real 
necessity,  but  from  choice  and  the  fashion  of  the  age,  that  it  makes 
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nse  of  Sanskrit.  If  the  Ten  Commandmenta  were  expressed  in  the 
speech  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  Tamil  people,  the  proportion  cf 
SansJcrit  wonld  be  very  greatlj  diminished ;  and  if  we  wished  to  raise 
the  B^Ie  of  the  tnoslation  to  a  refined  and  classical  pitch,  Sansknt 
wonld  almost  entirely  disappear.  Of  the  entire  ntunber  of  words  con- 
tained in  this  formula  there  is  only  one  wiiich  could  not  be  expressed 
with  faoltless  propriety  and  poetic  elegance  in  eqairalents  of  pure 
Dnvidiao  origin.  That  word  is  '  image  ! '  Both  word  and  thing  are 
foreign  to  primitive  Tamil  usages  and  habits  of  thought,  and  wera 
intavduced  into  the  Tamil  conntry  by  the  BiAhmans,  with  the  Farinio 
system  of  religion  and  the  worahip  of  idols.  Through  the  predominant 
influence  of  the  religion  of  the  Br&hmans,  the  majority  of  the  words 
expressive  of  religions  ideas  in  actual  nse  in  modem  Tamil  are  of  San- 
skrit  origin,  and  though  there  are  equivalent  Dravidian  words  which 
are  equally  appropriate,  and  in  some  instances  more  so,  such  words 
have  gradually  become  obsolete,  and  are  now  confined  to  the  poetical 
dialect;  so  that  the  use  of  them  in  prose  compositions  wonld  sound 
affected  and  pedantic.  This  is  the  real  and  only  reason  why  Sanskrit 
derivatives  are  so  generally  used  in  Tamil  religious  compositions. 

In  the  other  Dravidian  languages,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the 
composition  or  snbject-matter  treated  of,  the  amount  of  Sanskrit 
employed  is  considerably  larger  than  is  Tamil  j  and  the  use  of  it  has 
acquired  more  of  the  character  of  a  necessity.  This  is  in  consequence 
of  the  literature  of  those  languages  having  chiefly  been  cultivated  by 
Biihmans.  Even  in  Telngu  the  principal  grammatical  writers  and  the 
most  celebrated  poets  have  been  Brihmans.  There  is  only  one  work 
of  note  in  that  language  which  was  not  composed  by  a  member  of  the 
sacred  caste  ;  and  indeed  the  Telugu  S'tldras,  who  constitnte  par  excel- 
lenee  the  Telngu  people,  seem  almost  entirely  to  have  abandoned  to 
the  Br&hmans  the  culture  of  their  own  language,  with  every  other 
branch  of  literature  and  science.  In  Tamil,  on  the  contrary,  few 
Biihmans  have  written  anything  worthy  of  preservation.  The  lan- 
guage has  been  cultivated  and  developed  with  immense  zeal  and 
sncceas  by  native  Tamilians ;  and  the  highest  rank  in  Tamil  literature 
which  has  been  reached  by  a  Brllhman  is  that  of  a  commentator.  The 
eommentaiy  of  Parimeiaragar  on  the  Eur^  of  Tiruva|luvar  (stipposed 
to  have  been  a  Pariai  (Pareiya,  see  Appendix),  yet  the  acknowledged 
and  deified  prince  of  Tamil  authors)  is  the  most  classical  production 
written  ia  Tamil  by  a  Brihman. 

Professor  Wilson  observes  that  the  spoken  langnages  of  the  South 
were  coltivated  in  imitation  of  Sanskrit,  and  but  partially  aspired  to 
an  independent  literature;  that  the  principal  compositions  in  Tamil, 
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Teloga,  Canarese,  tad  Malay&lun,  are  translAtioiia  or  paraphrases  from 
San^t  works,  and  that  they  largely  borrow  the  phraseology  of  thar 
originals.  This  representation  is  not  perfectly  correct,  in  so  far  as 
Tamil  is  concerned ;  for  the  compositions  that  are  univerBally  admitted 
to  be  the  finest  in  the  language,  viz.,  the  Karal  and  the  ChintAmai;!, 
are  perfectly  independent  of  Sanskrit,  and  original  in  design  as  nell  as 
in  ezecation  ;  and  though  it  is  true  that  Tamil  writers  have  imitated — 
I  cannot  say  translated — the  RAmdya^a,  the  MahfL-bhirata,  and  similar 
works,  they  boast  that  the  Tamil  RAmiyai>a  of  their  own  Eambar  is 
greatly  superior  to  the  Sanskrit  original  of  V&lmtki 

(6.)  Of  all  evidences  of  identity  or  diversity  of  languages  the  most 
conclosive  are  those  which  are  furnished  by  a  comparison  of  their 
grammatical  structure ;  and  by  snch  a  comparison  the  independence  of 
the  Dravidian  languages  of  Sanskrit  will  satisfactorily  and  conclu- 
uvely  be  established.  By  the  same  comparison  (at  the  risk  of  antici- 
pating a  question  whidi  will  be  discnssed  more  fully  in  the  body  of 
the  work),  the  propriety  of  placing  these  languages,  if  not  in  the 
S^thian  group,  yet  in  a  position  nearer  that  group  than  the  Indo- 
European,  will  be  indicated. 

The  most  prominent  snd  essential  differences  in  point  of  grammati- 
cal structure  between  the  Dravidian  l&nguages  and  Sanskrit,  are  as 
follows ; — 

(l)  In  the  Dravidian  langnages  all  nonns  denoting  inanimate  sub- 
stances and  irrational  beings  are  of  the  nenter  gender.  The  dis- 
tinction of  male  and  female  appears  only  in  the  pronouns  of  the  third 
person ;  in  the  adjectives  (properly  appellative  nonns)  which  denote 
rational  beings  and  are  formed  by  sofGxing  the  pronominal  termina- 
tions ;  and  in  the  third  person  of  the  verb,  which,  bdng  formed  by 
suffixing  the  same  pronominal  terminations,  has  three  forms  in  the 
singular  and  two  in  the  plural,  to  distinguish  the  several  genders,  in 
accordance  with  the  prononns  of  the  third  person.  In  all  other  cases 
where  it  is  required  to  mark  the  distinction  of  gender,  separate  words 
ugnifying  '  male '  and  '  female '  are  prefixed  ;  but,  even  in  such  cases, 
though  the  object  denoted  be  the  male  or  female  of  an  animal,  the 
noun  which  denotes  it  does  not  cease  to  be  considered  neuter,  snd 
neuter  forms  of  the  pronoun  and  verb  are  required  to  be  conjoined  with 
it  This  rule  presents  a  mailed  contrast  to  the  rules  respecting  gender 
which  we  find  in  the  vivid  and  highly  imaginative  Sanskrit,  and  in 
the  other  Indo-European  languages,  but  it  accords  with  the  usage  of 
the  languages  of  the  Scythian  group, 

(ii.)  Dravidian  nouns  are  inflected,  not  by  means  of  case-termina- 
tions, but  by  meaus  of  suffixed  post-positions  and  separable  particles. 
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Th«  only  diffwencs  between  the  declension  of  Out  plund  and  that  of 
the  BiiigiilAr,  is  tlut  the  inflexional  signi  are  annexed  in  the  singular 
to  the  base,  in  the  pltiral  to  the  ugn  of  plurality,  exactly  aa  in  the 
Scythian  languages.  After  the  pluraliaiug  particle  haa  been  added  to 
the  base,  all  uonns,  itrespective  of  nnmbec  and  gender,  are  declined 
in  Uie  aame  manner  aa  in  the  singular. 

(iii).  Dtavidian  neuter  nouna  are  rarely  plundisa];  neuter  plurala 
are  still  more  rare  in  the  iuflexioDS  of  the  verb. 

(it.)  The  Dnvidian  dative  ku,  ki,  or  ge,  bears  no  analogy  to  any 
dative  case-termination  which  b  found  in  Sanskrit  or  in  any  of  the 
Indo-European  languages;  bnt  it  corresponds  to  the  dative  of  the 
Oriental  Tarkish,  to  that  of  the  language  of  the  Scythian  tableta  of 
Behiston,  and  to  that  of  several  of  the  languages  of  the  Finnish  family. 

(t.)  In  those  connectioDs  in  which  prepositioos  are  used  in  the  Indo- 
Eunqwan  Isngoages,  the  Dravidian  languages,  with  those  of  the 
Scythian  group,  use  post-poaitionB  instead, — which  post-positions  do 
not  constitute  a  sepante  part  of  speech,  but  are  aimply  nouns  of 
relation  w  quality,  adopted  aa  auxiliaries.  All  adverbs  are  either 
nouns  or  the  geronda  or  infinitives  of  verbs,  and  invariably  piecede 
tJie  verbs  they  qualify. 

(vL)  In  Sanskrit  and  the  Indo-European  tongues,  adjectives  are 
declined  like  substantives,  and  agree  with  the  substantives  to  which 
they  are  conjoined  in  gender,  number,  and  case.  In  the  Dravidian 
languages,  as  in  the  Scythian,  adjectives  are  incapable  of  declension. 
When  used  separately  as  abstract  nouns  of  quality,  which  is  the 
original  and  natural  character  of  Dravidian  adjectives,  they  are  subject 
to  all  the  aSectiona  of  aubatantivea;  but  when  they  are  used  adjec- 
tivally— i.e.,  to  qualify  other  substantives — they  do  not  admit  any 
inflexional  change,  but  are  simply  prefixed  to  the  nouns  which  they 
qualify, 

(viL)  It  is  also  a  characteristic  of  these  languages,  aa  of  the  Mon- 
golian, the  Uanchu,  and  several  other  S<7thian  languages,  in  contra- 
distinction  to  the  languages  of  the  Indo-European  family,  that,  wher- 
ever it  is  practicable,  they  use  as  adjectives  the  relative  participles 
of  verbs,  in  preference  to  nouns  of  qwJity,  or  adjectives  properly  so 
called ;  and  that  iu  consequence  of  this  tendency,  when  nouns  of 
quality  are  used,  the  fonnative  termination  of  the  relative  participle 
is  generally  suffixed  to  them,  through  which  sufiiz  they  partake  of  the 
character  both  of  nouns  and  of  verbs. 

.  (viiL)  The  existence  of  two  prononns  of  the  first  person  plural,  one 
of  which  includes,  the  other  excludes,  the  part;  addressed,  is  a  peculi- 
arity of  the  Dravidian  dialects,  as  of  many  of  the  Scythian  languages ; 
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but  is  unknown  to  Sanskrit  and  the  languages  of  the  Indo-European 
family'.  The  only  thing  at  all  resembling  it  in  theae  languages  is  their 
use  of  the  dual 

(ix.)  The  Draridian  languages  have  no  pa&siTe  voice.  The  paaaiva 
is  expressed  by  aaziliaiy  verbs  signifying  '  to  snffer,'  ice 

(x.)  The  Dravidian  languages  like  tbe  Scythian,  but  unlike  the 
Indo-European,  prefer  the  use  of  continnative  participles  to  conjunc- 

(zi)  The  existence  of  a  negative  aa  well  as  an  affirmative  voics  in 
the  verbal  sjrstem  of  these  languages,  constitutes  another  essential  point 
of  difierence  between  them  and  Sanskrit :  it  equally  constitutes  a  point 
of  agreement  between  them  and  the  Scythian  tongues. 

(xiL)  It  is  a  marked  peculiarity  of  these  languages,  as  of  the  Mon- 
golian and  the  Manchu,  and  in  a  modified  degree  of  many  other 
Scythian  languages,  that  they  make  use  of  relative  pariiiciples  instead 
of  relative  pronouns.  Thete  is  no  trace  of  the  existence  of  a  relative 
pronoun  in  any  Dravidian  language  except  the  G8nd  alone,  which 
seems  to  have  lost  its  relative  participle,  and  uses  instead  the  relative 
pronoun  of  the  Hindi  The  place  of  such  prononns  is  supplied  in  the 
Dravidian  languages,  as  in  the  Scythian  tongues  mentioned  above,  by 
relative  participles,  which  are  fonned  from  the  present,  preterite,  and 
future  participles  of  the  verb  by  the  addition  of  a  formative  suffix ; 
which  suffix  is  in  general  identical  with  the  sign  of  the  possessive 
case.  Thus,  '  the  person  who  came,'  is  in  Tamil  vand-a  df,  literally 
'  the  who-came  person  ; '  va>td-v,  the  preterite  verbal  participle  signi- 
fying 'having  come,'  being  converted  into  a  relative  participle,  equi- 
valent to  '  the-who-came,'  by  the  addition  of  the  old  possessive  and 
atljectival  suffix  a. 

(xiii)  The  situation  of  the  governing  word  is  characteristic  of  each 
of  these  families  of  languages.  In  the  Indo-European  family  it  usuallj 
precedes  the  word  governed :  in  the  Dravidian  and  in  all  the  Scythian 
languages,  it  is  invariably  placed  after  it ;  in  consequence  of  which  the 
nominative  always  occupies  the  first  place  in  the  sentence,  and  the  one 
finite  verb  the  last.  The  adjective  precedes  the  substantive :  the 
adverb  precedes  the  verb  r  the  substantive  which  is  governed  by  a  verb, 
together  with  every  word  that  depends  upon  it  or  qualifies  it,  precedes 
the  verb  by  which  it  is  governed  :  the  relative  participle  precedes  the 
noun  on  which  it  depends  :  the  negative  branch  of  a  sentence  precedes 
the  affirmative :  the  noun  in  the  genitive  case  precedes  that  which 
governs  it ;  the  pr«-position  changes  places  witli  the  noun  and  becomes 
a  post-poatioa  in  virtue  of  its  governing  a  case :  and  finally  the  sentence 
is  concluded  by  the  one,  all-govuming,  finit«  verb.     In  each  of  these 
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important  and  highly  characteristic  p«cnliaritiea  of  eyntai,  the  Dra- 
Tidian  languages  and  the  Scythian  are  thoroaghly  ogreed.* 

Hasy  cither  differences  in  grammatical  stmctnre,  and  many  differ- 
ences also  in  regard  to  the  system  of  BOttnds,  will  be  pointed  out  here- 
after, in  the  course  of  th»  analysis ;  but  in  the  important  particulars 
which  are  mentioned  above,  the  Dravidian.langn^es  evidently  differ 
BO  considerably  from  the  languages  of  the  Indo-European  &mi]y,  and 
in  particular  from  Sanskrit  {notwithstanding  the  predominance  for  so 
many  ages  of  the  social  and  religions  influence  of  the  Sanskrit-speaking 
race),  that  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  they  belong  to  a  totally 
different  fomUy  of  tongues.  They  are  neither  derived  &om  Sanskrit, 
nor  are  capable  of  being  affiliated  to  it :  and  it  cannot  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  student,  that  in  every  one  of  those  partlculara  in 
which  the  grammatleal  stractare  of  the  Dravidian  langu^ea  differs 
from  Sanskrit,  it  agrees  with  the  stmctnre  of  the  Scythian  langnages, 
or  the  languages  of  CenttoL  and  Northern  Asia. 

In  some  particnlais — as  might  be  expected  from  the  contact  into 
which  the  Sanskrit-speaking  race  was  brought  with  the  aboriginal  races 
of  India — Sanskrit  appears  to  differ  less  widely  than  the  other  Jndo- 
Enropeon  tongues  from  the  languages  of  the  Scythian  group.  One  of 
these  particulars — the  appearance  in  Sanskrit  of  consonants  of  the 
cerebral  series — will  be  discussed  further  on  in  connection  with  the 
Dravidian  system  of  sounds.  Mr  Edkins,  in  his  "  China's  Place  in 
Philology,"  has  opened  up  a  new  line  of  inquiry  in  r^srd  to  the  eiist- 
ence  of  Turanian  influences  in  the  grammatical  structure  of  Sanskrit. 
He  regards  the  inflexion  of  nonns  by  means  of  case-endings  alone, 
without  prepositions  in  addition,  as  the  adoption  by  Sanskrit  of  a 

*  Th«  oalj  ezoeptloiii  to  tha  rvla  reapecting  the  poution  of  the  goveraiDg  word 
in  the  Dmidimn  laoguigei  are  found  in  poetical  compoeitions,  in  which,  occasioD- 
lUf,  tor  ths  take  of  effect,  tha  order  of  word*  required  b;  rule  is  tnaspoud. 

I  cannot  foibear  quotiog  here  a  Mntenca  from  "Aston'i  Qramnmr  of  the 
JapuMBs  Wiittan  Luigoigea  "  (Londoo,  1872),  ■  lans<>*ga  wliiab  claim*  relatiao- 
^p  not  to  tha  ChineH,  but  to  ths  Scythiui,  or,  m  tbey  ara  called  in  that  work, 
tha  Altaic,  &mil;  of  tonguea.  It  might  have  bean  auppoeed  that  the  writer  in- 
tended to  daacriba  the  itraeture  of  tha  DraTidiao  laoguagea.  "  A*  i«  the  caaa  in 
all  Uofuagee  of  tha  Altuo  family,  every  word  in  Japinsia  which  Berres  to  define 
■aothsr  word  inrariably  preeedei  it.  Thua  the  adjective  precedaa  the  noun,  tha 
adverb  the  verb,  tha  genitive  the  word  which  govema  it,  the  objective  cue  the 
verb,  and  the  word  governed  by  a  prepoaition  the  preposition.  The  nominative 
OM  itanda  at  the  beginning  of  a  aentence,  and  the  verb  at  the  end. 

"Honna  have,  properly  tpaalcing,  no  declenaion.  Number  and  caae  are  rarel; 
eipTBMed  ;  bnt  whan  the;  are,  the;  are  indicated  by  mean*  of  certain  particlaa 
pW«d  aftar  the  word*  which  thsmaelvea  auSer  no  change.  laataad  of  a  paaiva 
vtric^  verb*  hare  derivative  verba  with  a  conjugation  rMembUng  that  of  active 
verbs.    Hood  and  tenaa  are  Indicated  by  luffizea." 
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Turanian  rule.  He  tbinks  also  the  position  of  the  words  in  a  Sanskrit 
proae  sentence  ia  Turanian  rather  than  Aryan.  It  is  an  iuTaiiable  law 
of  the  distinctirely  Turanian  tongues  that  related  sentences  precede 
those  to  which  the;  are  related.  It  is  another  invariable  law  that  the 
finite  verb  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the*  sentence.  In  both  these  parti- 
culars Mr  Edkina  thinks  that  Sanskrit  has  rielded  to  Turanian  influ- 
ences. This  certtunlf  seema  to  be  the  case  with  regard  to  the  vema- 
colars  which  have  been  developed  oat  of  the  old  colloquial  Sanskrit ; 
but  in  so  far  as  the  Sanskrit  of  literature  is  concerned,  the  Turanian 
rule  is  far  from  being  universally  followed.  Mr  Edkins  himself  gives 
an  illustration  from  a  Sanskrit  prose  story  (p.  315),  which  shows  that 
a  relative  clause  sometimes  sacceeds,  instead  of  preceding,  the  indica- 
tive clause,  and  that  the  position  of  the  finite  verb  is  not  olwajs  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence.  Perhaps  all  that  can  be  said  with  certainty  ia 
that  in  Sanskrit  prose  and  in  prosaic  verse  related  sentences  generally 
precede,  and  the  finite  verb  generally  comes  last.  Up  to  this  point, 
therefore,  it  may  perhaps  fairly  be  held  that  Turanian  infiuences  have 
made  themftelves  felt  even  in  Sanskrit,  We  are  safer,  however,  in 
dealing  with  facts  than  with  caoses;  for  on  this  theory  it  might  be 
necessary  to  hold  that  Latin  syntax  is  more  '  Turanian '  than  Greek,  and 
German  more  '  Turanian '  than  English. 

I8  THBRX  A  DICA.TIDIAN  ElEMEMT  IS  THE  YeBNACUUB  LaNCnAGES 
OF  NoBTHKBH  INDIA  t 

The  hypothesis  of  the  direct  derivation  of  the  Dravidiau  tongues 
from  Sanskrit,  with  the  admiiture  of  a  proportion  of  words  and  forma 
from  an  unknown  source,  having  been  found  untenable,  some  Oriental 
scholars  adopted  an  opposite  hypothesis,  and  attributed  to  the  influence 
of  the  Dravidien  languages  that  corruption  of  Sanskrit  out  of  which 
the  vernaculars  of  Northern  India' have  arisen.  It  waa  snpposed  by 
the  Eev.  Dr  Stevenson,  of  Bombay,*  Mr  Hodgson,  of  Nep41,t  and 
some  other  Orientalists,  (I)  that  the  North-Indian  vernaculars  had 
been  derived  from  Sanskrit,  not  so  much  by  the  natural  process  of  cor- 
ruption and  disintegration,  as  through  the  overmastering,  remoulding 
power  of  the  non-Sanskritic  element  contained  in  them ;  and  (2)  that 
this  non-Sanskritic  element  was  identical  with  the  Drsvidian  speech, 
which  they  snpposed  to  have  been  the  speech  of  the  ancient  Nish&das, 
and  other  aborigines  of  India. 

*  /oumai  Cjf  the  Atiatie  Socitty  <if  Bombay. 

f  Journal  of  the  Atiatk  Soeietg  of  Bengal;  alio  "  Abori(rineB  of  Indi*,"  Cal- 
cutta, 1819. 
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The  fint  put  of  tbis  liypotheaig  appears  to  rest  upon  a  better  founda- 
tion than  the  aecond;  but  even  the  first  part  appears  to  me  to  be  too 
strongly  expressed,  and  to  require  considerable  modification  ;  for  in 
some  important  particnlars  the  corruption  of  Sanskrit  into  Hind!, 
B«ngmt,  &C.,  haa  been  ahown  to  hare  arisen  froni  that  natural  process 
of  change  which  we  see  exemplified  in  Europe,  in  the  corruption  of 
Latin  into  Italian  and  Spanish.  Nevertheless,  on  comparing  the  gram- 
matical strnctnre  and  essential  character  of  Sanskrit  with  those  of  the 
Tenucnlara  of  Northern  India,  I  feel  persuaded— ^though  here  I  am  off 
my  own  ground,  and  must  express  myself  with  diffidence — that  the 
direction  in  which  thoee  Temacolars  hare  been  differentiated  from 
Saiukrit  has  to  a  conaiderable  extent  been  uon-Aryan,  and  that  this 
most  haTB  been  owing,  in  what  way  soever  it  Taty  have  been  brought 
abont,  to  the  operation  of  non-Aryan  infiuences. 

The  modifications  which  the  grammar  of  the  North  Indian  languages 
have  received,  being  generally  of  one  and  the  same  character,  and  in 
one  and  the  same  direction,  it  may  be  concluded  that  there  must  have 
been  a  common  modifying  cause ;  and  aa  the  non-Sauskritic  portion  of 
thoee  laagnages,  which  Professor  Wilson  styles  "  a  portion  of  a  primi- 
tive, nnpolished,  and  scanty  speech,  the  relics  of  a  period  prior  to 
civilisation,"  has  been  calculated  to  amount  to  one-tenth  of  the  whole, 
and  in  Maritht  to  a  fifth,  it  seems  reasonable  to  infer  that  it  was,  in 
part  at  least,  from  that  extraneous  element  that  the  modifying  influ- 
ences proceeded. 

It  is  admitted  that  before  the  arrival  of  the  Aryans,  or  Sanskrit- 
speaking  colony  of  Br&hmaus,  Kshstriyaa,  and  Vaisyas,  the  grenter 
part  of  Northern  India  was  peopled  by  rude  aboriginal  tribes,  called 
by  Sanskrit  writers  Dasyus,  Nisbidaa,  Mldchchas,  &c  ;  and  it  is  the 
received  opinion  that  those  aboriginal  tribes  were  of  Scythian,  or  at 
leaat  of  non-Aryan,  origia  On  the  irruption  of  the  Aryans,  it  would 
naturally  happen  that  the  copious  and  expressive  Sanskrit  of  the  con- 
quering race  wonld  almost  overwhelm  the  vocabulary  of  the  rude 
Scythian  tongues  spoken  by  the  aboriginal  tribes.  Nevertheless,  aa 
the  grammatical  structnre  of  the  Scythian  tongues  possesses  peculiar 
stability  and  persistency,  and  as  the  prse-Aryan  tribes,  who  were  pro- 
bably more  numerous  than  the  Aryans,  were  not  annihilated,  but  only 
redooed  to  a  dependent  position,  and  eventually,  in  most  Instances, 
ineorporated  in  the  Aryan  commnnity,  it  wonld  seem  almost  neces- 
sarily to  follow  that  they  would  modify,  whilst  they  adopted,  the 
langtiage  of  their  conquerors,  and  that  this  modification  would  consist, 
partly  in  the  addition  of  new  words,  and  partly  also  in  the  introduction 
of  a  new  spirit  and  tendency. 
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This  liypotlieBiB  seems  to  have  tbe  merit  of  according  bett«r  tlian 
any  other  with  existing  phenomena.  Seeing  tlittt  the  northern  vema- 
culare  poGsesa,  vith  the  words  of  the  Sanskrit,  a  grammatical  stmctnre 
which  in  the  main  appears  to  be  Scythian,  it  seems  more  correct  to 
represent  those  langoages  aa  having  a  Scythian  basis,  with  a  large  and 
almost  oTerwhelming  Sanskrit  addition,  than  as  having  a  Sanskrit  basis, 
with  a  small  admixture  of  a  Scythian  element  The  existence  of  a 
'  Tartarean  or  Chaldee,'  that  is,  of  a  Scythian,  element  in  the  colloquial 
dialects  of  Northern  India  was  first  asserted  by  Sir  W.  Jones  ("  Asiatio 
Kesearches,"  vol.  i.},  and  till  of  late  has  been  generally  admitted.  It 
has  recently  been  called  in  question  in  the  Indian  Antiquary  (April 
1672),  in  a  paper  by  Mr'Growse,  B.C.S.  Hia  observations  are  confined 
to  Hindi,  and  deal,  not  with  its  grammatical  prindplea,  but  with  the 
Tocabniary  only ;  but  tbey  prove  the  necessity  of  more  extended  research 
before  the  existence  of  any  considerable  amount  of  non-Sanskritic  ele~ 
ments  in  that  dialect  can  be  regarded  as  certtua 

The  second  part  of  the  hypothesis  of  Dr  Stevenson,  vis.,  the  identity 
of  the  non-Sanskritic  element  contained  in  those  languages — supposing 
the  existence  of  such  an  clement  established — with  the  languages  of 
the  Dravidian  family,  rests  on  a  different  foundation,  and  appears  to 
me  to  be  less  defensible.  According  to  the  supposition  in  question, 
the  Scythian  or  Dravidian  element  is  substantially  one  and  the  same 
in  all  the  vernacular  languages  of  India,  whether  northern  or  southern, 
bnt  is  smallest  in  amount  in  those  districts  of  Northern  India  which 
were  first  conquered  by  the  Aryans;  greater  in  the  remoter  districts 
of  the  Dekhan,  Telingana,  and  Mysore ;  and  greatest  of  all  in  the 
Tamil  conntiy,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  to  which 
the  aggressions  of  the  Br&hmanicai  race  had  scarcely  extended  in  the 
age  of  Mann  and  the  EAm&yaija. 

This  hypothesis  certainly  appears  at  first  sight  to  accord  with  the 
current  of  events  in  tbe  ancient  history  of  India;  bnt  whatever 
relationship,  in  point  of  blood  and  race,  may  originally  have  subsisted 
between  the  northern  aborigines  and  the  southern, — whatever  ethtia- 
logical  evidences  of  their  identity  may  be  supposed  to  exist, — when  we 
view  the  question  philologieaUy,  and  with  reference  to  the  evidence 
furnished  by  their  languages  alone,  the  hypothesis  of  their  identity 
does  not  appear  to  me  to  have  been  established.  It  may  be  true  that 
various  analogies  in  point  of  grammatical  structure  appear  to  connect 
tbe  non-Sanskritic  element  contained  in  the  North-Indian  idioms  with 
the  Scythian  tongues.  This  connection,  however  (if  it  really  exists), 
amounts  only  to  a  general  relationship  to  tbe  entire  group  of  Scythian 
languages ;  and  scarcely  any  special  relationship  to  tbe  Draridian  lan- 
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gaagBB,  tn  eoiUra-dittinction  to  those  of  the  Turkish,  the  Finnish,  or 
mnj  other  ScytM&n  f&mily,  has  yet  been  shown  to  exist.  Indeed  I 
CQDceire  th&t  the  noo-Aryau  sabstratum  of  the  North-Indian  idioms 
presents  as  large  a  nomber  of  points  of  agreement  with  the  Oriental 
Tn^ish,  or  with  that  Scythian  tongue  or  family  of  tongues  by  which 
the  New  Peruan  has  been  modified,  as  with  any  of  the  Dravidian 
langoages. 

The  prindpal  particulars  in  which  the  grammar  of  the  North-Indian 
idioms  accords  with  that  of  the  Dnvidian  languages  are  as  follows : — 
(1),  the  inflexion  of  nouns  by  means  of  separate  post-fixed  particles 
added  to  the  obliqne  form  of  the  noun  ;  (2),  the  inflexion  of  the  plural 
by  annexing  to  tbe  anvaiying  sign  of  plurality  the  same  auffixes  of 
case  as  those  by  which  the  singular  is  inflected ;  (3),  the  use  in  several 
of  the  Dorthem  idioms  of  two  pronouns  of  the  £rst  person  plural,  the 
one  including,  the  other  excluding,  the  party  addressed ;  (4),  the  use 
of  post-positions,  instead  of  prepositions ;  (5),  the  formation  of  verbal 
taises  by  means  of  participles ;  (6),  the  situation  of  the  relative  sentence 
before  the  indicative ;  (7),  the  situation  of  the  governing  word  after  the 
word  governed.  In  the  particulars  above-mentioned,  the  grammar  of 
the  North-Indian  idioms  undoubtedly  resembles  that  of  the  Diavidian 
family  :  bat  the  argnment  fonnded  upon  this  general  agreement  is  to 
a  conuderable  extent  neutralised  by  the  circumstance  that  those  idioms 
accord  in  the  same  particulars,  and  to  the  same  extent,  with  several 
other  families  of  the  Scythian  group.  None  of  those  particulars  in 
which  the  Bravidian  languages  differ  from  the  Turkish  or  the  Mon- 
golian (and  there  ara  many  such  points  of  difference)  has  as  yet  been 
discovered,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  the  North-Indian  idioms.  For 
instance,  those  idioms  contun  no  trace  of  the  relative  participle  which 
is  used  in  all  the  Dravidian  tongues,  except  the  06^,  instead  of  a 
relative  pronoun ;  they  are  destitute  of  the  regularly  inflected  negative 
verb  of  the  Dravidian  languages;  and  they  contain  not  one  of  the 
Diavidian  pronouns  or  numerals — not  even  those  which  we  find  in 
the  Hedo-Scythic  tablets  of  Behistun,  and  which  still  survive  even 
in  the  langnages  of  the  Ostiaks,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Lappa  If  the 
non-Sanskritic  element  contained  in  the  northern  vernaculars  had  been 
Dravidian,  we  might  also  expect  to  find  in  their  vocabularies  a  few 
primary  Dravidian  roots — such  as  the  words  for  'head,'  'foot,'  'eye,' 
'ear,'  Ac. ;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  reliable  analogy 
in  words  belon^ng  to  this  cluss.  The  only  resemblances  which  have 
been  pointed  out  are  those  which  Dr  Stevenson  traced  in  a  few  words 
remote  from  ordinary  use,  and  on  which,  in  the  absence  of  analogy  in 
primary  roots,  and  especially  in  grammatical  stmcture,  it  is  impossiblti 
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to  place  any  dependence.*  The  widenesa  of  the  difference  between  the 
Dravidian  vocabulary  and  that  of  the  languages  of  Northern  India 
with  respect  to  primary  roots,  together  with  the  essential  agreement 
of  all  the  Dravidian  vocabularies  one  with  another,  wiU  appear  fiom 
'  the  following  comparative  view  of  the  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second 
persons  Bingolar.  It  aometimes  happens  that  where  one  form  of  the 
pronoun  ia  used  in  the  nominative,  another  survives  in  the  oblique 
cases,  and  a  third  in  the  verbal  inflexions ;  it  also  sometimes  happens 
that  the  ancient  form  of  the  pronoun  differs  from  the  modem.  Where 
such  is  the  case  I  have  given  all  extant  forms  a  place  in  the  list,  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  comparison. 

PaONOUN  OF  THK  FlEST  PeRSOS  SlNOnLAE. 


^.) 


Oaubuh  InioNS. 
(Suukrit  primuy  form,  a^m  ; 
HOODdarj   formB,   ma,    «>>     ~  - 
Turkiih  pritDuy  form,  i 


Bina, 
BmgUl, 

MuAtht, 
Oujirttl, 


Tunil, 


DlUVlDUH  IniOKS. 
ndn,  ydn,  in,  tn. 

i,      dn,  yd»,  nd,  ndnu,  ai,  A 

Tuju,  jFitn,  yen,  e. 

HdftjUam,  fldn.  In,  tn,  ma,  mi^  fnt 
Talugo,  ntnn,  tU,  tnu,  f,Nil,nti, 
Tud*,  dn,  en,  mi,  int. 

Efita,  due,  en,  t. 

Qta^,  anntl,  nd,  dn,  na. 

Ku,  dntt,  nd,  in,  t. 

JUjniKbU,    m. 
Oifton,  man. 


Pbonoitk  or  tbb  Second  Pbbsok  Sinodi-as. 


Qadhiam  Idioks. 

DKAVinuK  Iniova. 

(Sanirit 

primuj  (ormi,  Ivt 

n.        Twnil, 

nt,  ».■>.,»«»,«,  .-,%,«>. 

tev,   U;   iwc 

□ndarf   fona,    ri. 

/        Caoarue, 

nta,ntnu,nl,m«,  ay.  «,(,«, 

Turkish  primuy  torni,  ten.) 

t,i. 

Tulu. 

(,..«,«.■. 

Hindi, 

(«,  (un,  U. 

MaIa;U>ii 

,nl,»in. 

B«.g«l. 

m.A,. 

TbIuru, 

ntva,  fvu,  »(,  BIB,  «u,  vi. 

lUrtfM, 

Wn,  h<,  to. 

Tiidi, 

nl,  Bin,  i 

Oujartltl, 

tHo.ta. 

KOta, 

nt,  nin,  i. 

Sindbi, 

tun,  to. 

Qflod, 

imma,  ni,  1. 

Ku, 

tnu,  nl,  i. 

Orion. 

nfen. 

KftimmhU 

Bin. 

Brahul, 

nl,  nd. 

Soythic  ol  tiie  Babiatun  Ublsta,  nl. 

*  In  many  inBtanoM  Dr  Slvvanaon's  lexical  analogiu  are  illtuoij,  and  dis- 
npptar  allogsther  on  *  little  inTeatigatJan.  Thua,  ha  auppoiea  the  North  Indian 
ptd, '  the  belly,  tbe  womb,'  to  be  allied  to  the  fint  word  in  the  Tamil  compound 
pefla  ptflei,  own  child.  That  word  ahoutd  have  bean  writt«D  ptttra  in  Engllab, 
to  aooord  with  tbe  pronunoiatioD  of  the  Tamil  word '.  the  Tamil  apalling*oI  it, 
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From  the  atrikdng  disumilarity  eziating  between  the  Ganrian  pro- 
Bomia  and  the  Dr&Tidian,  it  ia  obriona  Uut,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  nature  and  origin  of  the  influences  by  which  the  Ganrian  longoages 
were  modified,  thoee  inflaences  do  not  appetv  to  hare  been  distinctively 
DravidiaJQ.  In  the  pronoons  of  almost  ail  the  North-Indian  languages 
we  may  notice  the  Scy thio  t«Tmtnation— the  obscure  n,  which  forma  the 
final  of  moat  of  the  pronoons.  We  cannot  fail  also  to  notice  the  entire 
disappeaiance  of  the  nominative  of  the  Sanskrit  prononn  of  the  first  per- 
son singular,  and  the  Bubstitution  for  it  of  the  Turkish-tike  mam  or  man  ; 
but  in  no  connection,  in  no  nnmber  or  caae,  in  no  compound  or  verbal 
inflenon,  do  we  see  any  trace  of  the  pecnliar  personal  pronouns  of  the 
Dravidian  family.  Foadbly  further  research  may  disclose  the  existence 
in  the  northern  vunacohua  of  distinctively  Dravidian  forms  and  roots  ; 
bat  their  existence  does  not  appear  to  me  as  yet  to  be  proved ;  for  most 
of  Dr  Stevenaon'a  analogies  take  too  wide  a  range,  and  where  they  are 
snppoced  to  be  distinctively  Dravidian  they  disappear  on  examination. 
I  coodode,  therefore,  that  the  non-Sanskritic  portion  of  the  northern 
langoagea  cannot  safely  be'placed  in  the  same  category  with  the  southern, 
except  periiaps  in  the  sense  of  both  being  Scythian  rather  than  Aryan. 

Thus  &r  I  hod  written  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work.  Since  then 
the  Bubject  has  been  much  discussed,  especially  in  Uuir's  "  Sanskrit 
Texts,"  voL  iL,  and  in  Beamea's  "  Comparative  Qramm&r  of  the  Uodem 
Aryan  Langnages  of  India."  The  general  result  appears  to  be  that  it 
lemuns  as  certain  as  ever— it  could  scarcely  become  more  certain — that 
few,  if  any,  traces  of  dutinctively  Dravidian  elements  are  discernible  in 
the  North-Indian  vernaculars.  On  the  one  hand,  Dr  Qundert  argnea 
strongly — not  indeed  for  the  existence  of  Dravidian  elements  in  those 
vaRiBcnlarB,  as  distinguished  from  their  existence  in  Sanskrit — but  for 
the  udstence  of  auch  elements  in  Sanskrit  iteelC  See  his  remarks  on. 
thissul^eet  {htym^t  JmenuU  of  iM  German  Oriental  Society  for  \^^^), 
in  the  section  on  Olossarial  Affinities.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr  Orowse  * 
thus  concludes  a  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  existence  of  traces 
of  a  non-Ajyan  element  in  the  northern  vemaculara — "  The  foregoing 
considerations  demonstrate  the  soundness  of  the  proposition  laid  down 
in  the  ontset,  viz.,  that  the  proportion  of  words  in  the  Hindi  vocabu- 

hownar,  U  fOra.  It  ii  tha  prettrita  nUtive  putioipl*  of  pet-n,  '  la  obtaio, ' 
(jgnifTiDg  'tlut  wu  obtunad.'  Ptr-u,  'to  obtuD,'  hu  no  cannsctioQ  witb  uaj 
«i>rd  which  ligiiifiu  '  tha  womb,'  and  iti  darivatiTa  noon  ptr-v,  maant '  a  thing 
obtainad,  a  Inith,  »  favour.'  Tha  ralatiowbipa  of  tbu  root  will  ba  inquired  into 
io  tha  OloMWial  Af&nitiaa. 

*  In  an  article  "  On  the  Hon-Arjan  Elamect  in  Hindi  SpsMh,"  by  F.  S. 
Qnnna,Esq.,  ILJL,  B.C.a,  in  tha /ndianJnCifiuiry  far  April  1872. 
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larjr  not  connected  with  Sanskrit  formB  is  exceedingly  Inconsiderable  ; 
such  fact  appearing — first,  from  the  silence  of  the  early  giammarians 
as  to  the  existence  of  any  such  non-Sanskritic  element ;  secondly,  from 
the  discovery  that  many  of  the  words  hastily  set  down  as  barbaroos 
ore  in  reality  traceable  to  a  classic  source ;  and,  thirdly,  from  the 
unconscious  adherence  of  the  modem  vernacular  to  the  same  laws  of 
formation  as  influenced  it  in  an  admittedly  Sanskritic  stage  of  deve- 
lopment." 

The  following  more  extended  remarks  in  confirmation  of  the  same 
view  of  the  subject  are  from  Mr  Beames's  "  Comparative  Grammar  " 
.(Introdnction,  pp.  9-10,*  §  3): — "Next  comes  the  claas  of  words 
described  as  neither  Sanskiitic  nor  Aryan,  but  x.  It  is  known  that  on 
entering  India  the  Aryans  fonnd  that  country  occupied  by  races  of  a 
different  family  from  their  own.  With  these  races  they  waged  a  lon^ 
and  chequered  warfare,  gradually  pushing  on  after  each  fresh  victory, 
till  at  the  end  of  many  centuries  they  obtained  possession  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  territories  they  now  enjoy.  Through  these  long  ages, 
periods  of  peace  alternated  with  those  of  war,  and  the  contest  between 
the  two  races  may  have  been  as  often  friendly  as  hostile.  The  Aryans 
exercised  a  powerful  influence  upon  their  opponents,  and  we  cannot 
doubt  but  that  they  themselves  were  also,  but  in  a  less  degree,  subject 
to  some  influence  from  them.  There  are  consequently  to  be  found  even 
in  Sanskrit  some  words  which  have  a  very  non-Aryan  look,  and  the 
number  of  such  words  is  much  greater  still  in  the  modem  languages, 
and  there  exists, therefore,  a  temptation  to  attribute  to  non- Aryan  sources 
any  words  whose  origin  it  is  difficult  to  trace  from  Aryan  beginnings. 

"  It  may  be  as  well  here  to  point  out  certain  simple  and  almost 
obvious  limitations  to  the  application  of  the  theory  that  the  Aryans 
borrowed  from  their  alien  predecessors.  Verbal  resemblance  is,  unless 
supported  by  other  arguments,  the  most  unsafe  of  all  grounds  on  which 
to  base  an  induction  in  philology.  Too  many  writers,  in  other  respects 
meritorious,  seem  to  proceed  on  Fluellen's  process, '  There  is  a  river  in 
Macedon,  and  there  is  also  moreover  a  river  in  Monmouth,  and  there  is 
salmon  in  both.'  A  certain  Tamil  word  contains  a  P,  so  does  a  certain 
Sanskrit  word,  and  a-go,  the  latter  is  derived  from  the  former!  Now, 
I  would  urge,  that,  in  the  fiist  place,  the  Aryans  were  superior  morally 
as  well  as  physically  to  the  aborigines,  and  probably  therefore  imparted 
to  them  more  than  they  received  from  them.  Moreover,  the  Aryans 
were  in  possession  of  a  copious  language  before  they  came  into  India ; 

*  "  A  Compimtiv*  QniODur  of  the  Modem  Non-ArTui  Luigu*g«s  ol  Indik," 
&«.,  by  John  Bumea,  Esq.,  B.C.S.    LondoD,  1ST2. 
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tbejr  would  therefore  not  be  likely  to  borrow  worda  of  an  ordinary, 
usual  description,  such  as  names  for  their  clothing,  weapons,  and  uten- 
sils, or  for  their  cattle  and  tools,  or  for  the  parts  of  their  bodies,  or  fur 
the  various  relations  iu  which  they  stood  to  each  other.  The  words 
they  would  be  likely  to  borrow  would  be  names  for  the  new  plants, 
■iiim«]«^  uid  natural  objects  which  they  had  not  seen  in  their  fonner 
abodes,  and  even  tliia  necessity  would  be  reduced  by  the  tendency 
inherent  in  all  races  to  invent  descriptive  names  fur  new  objects.  A 
third  limitation  is  afforded  by  geographical  considerations.  Which 
were  the  tribes  that  the  Aryans  mixed  with,  either  as  frieads  or  foes  I 
Could  the  bulk  of  them  have  come  into  frequent  and  close  contact  with 
the  DraTidians  ;  and  if  go,  when  and  huw )  These  are  questions  which 
it  is  almost  impoasihle  to  answer  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
hut  they  are  too  important  to  be  altogether  aet  aside ;  and  it  may  be 
therefore  pointed  out,  merely  as  a  contribution  to  the  subject,  that  the 
tribes  driven  out  of  the  valley  of  the  Qangea  by  the  Aryans,  were  almost 
eartainly  Kols  to  the  south,  and  semi-Tibetans  to  the  north.  It  is  fair 
to  look  with  suspicion  on  an  etymology  which  takes  us  from  Sanskrit 
to  Tamil,  without  ezhibitbg  a  connecting  series  of  links  through  the 
intervening  Kol  tribes.  If  the  above  limitations  are  rigidly  applied, 
they  will  narrow  very  much  the  area  within  which  non-Aryan  forms 
are  possible  in  Sanskrit  and  its  descendants,  and  will  force  ua  to  have 
recourse  to  a  far  more  extensive  and  careful  research  within  the  domain 
of  Sanskrit  itself  than  has  hitherto  been  made,  with  a  view  to  finding 
in  that  language  the  origin  of  modem  words." 

I  coincide  generally  in  the  above  remarks,  especially  in  so  fat  as  they 
bear  on  the  question  of  the  influence  of  the  Dravidiau  languages,  pro- 
perly so  called,  on  the  Norfh-Indian  or  Aryan  vernaculars.  That 
influence,  as  I  have  always  held,  most  have  been  but  slight  It  is  a 
different  question  whether  the  influences  by  which  the  Aryan  vema- 
colan  have  been  moulded  into  their  present  shape  may  not  have  been 
in  some  degree  Scythian  or  at  least  non-Aryan.  Dravidian,  Scythian, 
and  non-Aryan  are  not  convertible  terms.  'Mi  Beames  himself  says,  in 
his  chapter  on  "  Vowel  Changes,"  p.  128,  "  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
point  out  how  far,  or  in  what  direction,  Aryan  vocalism  has  been  influ- 
enced by  these  alien  races  (on  the  northern  and  eastern  frontier,  in 
Central  India,  and  on  the  south) ;  hut  that  some  sort  of  influence  has 
been  at  work  is  almost  beyond  a  donbt."  In  treating  of  '  the  break- 
ing down  of  a  and  d  into  e'  in  the  northern  vernaculars,  be  says, 
**  this  seems  to  be  one  of  those  points  where  non-Aryan  influences  have 
been  at  work." — (F.  140.)  In  treating  also  of  the  cerebral  f,  be  says, 
"  This  cnrioua  heavy  I  is  very  widely  employed  in  the  Dravidian  group 
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of  langn&ges,  where  it  interchanges  freely  with  r  and  d,  and  it  ie  also 
found  in  the  E6te  famil;  in  Central  India.  The  Marathsa  and  Oriyaa 
are  perhaps  of  all  the  Aryan  tribes  those  which  have  been  for  the 
longest  time  in  contact  with  Kolea  and  Dravidiana,  and  it  ia  not  sur- 
prising,  therefore,  to  find  the  cerebral  I  more  freely  need  by  them  than 
by  others."— P.  245. 

Dr  Ernest  Trumpp,  in  his  "  Grammar  of  the  Siadht  Lscgtiage,'' 
maintains  that  the  northern  vemaculars  exhibit  decided  traces  of  non- 
Aryan  influences.  He  thinks  we  shall  be  able  "  to  trace  out  a  certain 
residuum  of  vocables,  which  we  must  allot  to  an  old  aboriginal  lan- 
guage, of  which  neither  name  nor  extent  is  now  known  to  us,  but  which 
in  all  probability  was  of  tho  T&t&r  stock  of  languages,  and  spread 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  India  before  the  irruption  of  the 
Aryan  race."  In  confirmation  of  this  view  he  adduces  the  preference 
of  cerebral  consonants  to  dentals.  "  Nearly  three-fourths,"  he  thinks, 
"  of  the  Bindhl  words  whidi  commence  with  a  cerebral  are  taken  from 
some  aboriginal  non-Aryan  idiom  which  in  recent  times  has  been 
termed  Scythian,  but  which  he  would  prefer  to  call  TAtAr."  "  And 
this,"  be  proceeds  to  say,  "  seems  to  be  very  strong  proof  that  the  cere- 
brals have  been  borrowed  from  some  idiom  anterior  to  the  introduction 
of  the  Aryan  langoages."  In  noticing  the  aversion  of  the  PrUmt  to 
aspirates,  he  remarks  that  "  this  aversion  seems  to  point  to  a  TAtir 
underground  current  in  the  month  of  tlie  common  people,  the  Dravi- 
diau  languages  of  the  south  being  destitute  of  aspirates."  He  attri- 
butes also  to  Dravidian  influences  the  pronunciation  of  cA  and  j  in 
certain  conneclJODs  as  U  and  dz,  by  Uar&tbi  as  by  Telugu. 

To  WHAT  QfiOTTP  OP  LANODAOBS  AKE  THE  DkATIDIAIT  ISIOIfS  TO  BB 
ATFILIATKD  ? 

From  the  commencement  of  my  Tamil  studies  I  felt  much  interested 
in  the  problem  of  the  ulterior  relationship  of  the  Dravidian  family  of 
languages ;  and  before  I  was  aware  of  the  opinion  which  Professor 
Bask  of  Copenh^en  was  the  first  to  express,  I  arrived  by  a  somewhat 
similar  process  at  a  similar  conclusion — viz.,  that  the  Dravidian  lan- 
guages are  to  be  affiliated  not  bo  much  to  the  Indo-European  as  to  the 
Scythian  group  of  tongues.  I  described  the  conclusion  I  arrived  at  aa 
similar  to  Rask's,  not  the  same,  because  I  did  not  think  it  safe  to  place 
the  Dravidian  idioms  unconditionally  in  the  Scythian  group,  but 
preferred  considering  them  more  closely  allied  to  the  Scythian  than 
to  the  Indo-European.  In  using  the  word  '  Scythian,'  I  use  it  in  the 
wide,  general  sense  in  which  it  was  used  by  Bask,  who  first  employed 
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H  to  demgnate  th&t  group  of  tongnes  whicli  compiieea  the  Finnish,  the 
Tarkiab,  the  MoDgoliaii,  and  the  Tuogosiiui  fiunilies.  All  theee  kn- 
gtugea  are  formed  on  one  and  the  same  grammatical  Bjatem,  and  in 
•ccofdance  with  the  same  general  lawi.  They  all  express  grammatical 
relation  by  the  simple  agglutination  of  anziliary  words  or  particles ; 
whilst  in  the  Semitic  languages  grammatical  relation  is  expressed  by 
Tariatioiu  in  the  internal  Towela  of  the  roots,  and  in  the  Cliinese  and 
other  isolatiTe,  monosyllabic  langnages,  by  the  position  of  words  in  the 
■entence  ahme.  The  Indo-Enropean  languages  appear  to  have  been 
equally  with  the  Scythian  agglatinative  in  origin  ;  but  they  have  come 
to  reqnire  to  be  formed  into  a  class  by  themselTes,  through  their  allow- 
iog  their  agglutinated  auxiliary  words  to  sink  into  the  position  of  mere 
•igns  of  inflexiDii.  The  Scythian  langnages  have  been  termed  by  some 
th«  Titar  family  of  tongues,  by  others  the  Finnish,  the  Altaic,  the 
Mongolian,  or  the  Turanian ;  but  as  these  terms  have  often  been  appro- 
priated to  designate  one  or  two  families,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest, 
they  seem  too  narrow  to  be  safely  employed  aa  common  designations 
of  the  entire  group.  The  term  '  Scythian'  having  already  been  used 
bj  the  classical  widtets  in  a  vague,  nndefined  sense,  to  denote  generally 
the  barbarous  tribes  of  anknown  origin  that  inhabited  the  northern 
parts  of  Asia  and  Europe,  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  most  appropriate 
and  coDTenient  word  which  was  available. 

Professor  Bask,  who  was  the  first  to  suggest  that  the  Dravidlan  lan- 
guages were  probably  Scythian,  did  little  more  than  suggest  this 
relationehip.  The  evidence  of  it  was  left  both  by  him  and  by  the 
majority  of  succeeding  writers  in  a  very  defective  state.  General 
statements  of  the  Scythian  relationahip  of  the  Dravidian  languages, 
with  a  few  grammatical  illastratiouB,  occupy  a  place  in  Frichard's 
"  Researches,"  and  have  been  repeated  in  seveial  more  recent  works. 
Prichard  himself  wished  to  see  the  problem,  not  merely  stated,  but 
solved  ;  but  I  believe  it  can  never  be  definitely  solved  without  pre- 
viously ascertaining,  by  a  careful  iutercomparison  of  dialects,  what 
were  the  most  ancient  grammatical  forms  and  the  most  essential  char- 
acteristics of  the  Dravidian  languages  and  of  the  various  families  of 
laogoages  inclnded  in  tbe  S^thian  group  respectively.  It  was  not  till 
after  I  had  commenced  to  carry  the  first  edition  of  this  work  through 
the  press  that  I  became  acquainted  with  Professor  Max  Miiller's 
treatise  "  On  the  Present  State  of  our  Knowledge  of  the  Turanian 
languages,"  included  in  Bansen's  "Outlines  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Universal  History."  Notwithstanding  the  great  excellence  of  that 
treatise,  I  did  not  find  my  own  work  forestalled  by  the  Professor's. 
His  was  a  general  survey  of  the  whole  field.     It  was  my  object  to 
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endeavour  to  cultivate  mora  thoroughly  one  portion  of  the  field,  or  at 
least  to  prepare  it  for  thoroagh  cultivatioa  Whilst  the  principal 
featares  of  the  Dravidiaa  tongues  are  strongly  marked,  and  whilst  their 
grammatical  principlea  and  syntactic  arrangement  are  of  too  peculiar  a 
nature  to  be  easily  mistaken,  there  is  much  in  the  phonic  system  of 
these  languages,  in  their  dialectic  interchanges  and  displacements,  and. 
in  their  declensional  and  conjngational  forms,  which  cannot  be  under- 
stood without  special  study. 

In  the  course  of  the  grammatical  analysis  and  comparison  of  the 
Dravidian  languages  on  which  we  are  about  to  enter,  I  hope  to 
help  forward  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  their  ulterior  relation- 
ship.  It  la  a  problem  which  has  ofl^n  up  to  a  certain  point  been 
ingeniously  elncidated,  but  which  hag  never  yet  been  thoroughly 
investigated.  I  am  very  far  fcom  regnrding  anything  contained  in 
he  following  work  as  a  thorough  investigation  of  this  problem.  The 
chief  object  I  have  in  view  is  to  contribute  to  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  Dravidian  languages  themselves.  However  interesting  the 
question  of  affiliation  may  be,  I  regard  that  question  as  quite  sub- 
flldiaiy  to  the  object  of  the  work  in  hand.  Besides,  I  believe  it  will 
be  found  necessaij  for  the  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question,  that 
the  intercomparison  of  the  various  languages  and  families  of  languages 
of  which  the  Scythian  group  is  composed,  should  be  carried  much  further 
than  it  has  been  carried  as  yet.  An  excellent  beginning  has  been  made 
in  Boiler's  treatises  :  "  Die  Finnischen  Spracben  "  and  "  Die  Conjuga- 
tion in  den  Finnischen  Sprachen,"  Scholt's  treatise  "  Uber  das  Finniah- 
Tatarische  Sprachengeschleclit,"  and  Caatrfn's  "  De  Affixis  Persoualibus 
Linguarum  Altaicarum  ; "  in  addition  to  which  we  have  now  Professor 
Hunfalvy'a  paper  "  On  the  Study  of  the  Turanian  Languages,"  in  which 
he  carefully  compares  the  Hungarian,  Vogul,  Ostiak,  and  Finnish,  and 
proves  that  the  vocabularies  of  those  four  languages  are  of  a  common 
origin,  and  that  their  grammars  are  closely  related.  Till,  however,  the 
comparative  study  of  the  whole  of  these  languages  has  been  carried 
still  further,  one  term  of  the  comparison  will  always  be  liable  to  be 
misapprehended.  My  knowledge  of  the  Scythian  languages  is  only  at 
second  hand,  and  I  am  fully  conscious  of  the  truth  of  Bohtlingk's 
dictum,  that  "  It  is  dangerous  to  write  on  languages  of  which  we  do 
not  possess  the  most  accurate  knowledga"  I  trust,  therefore,  it  will 
be  remembered  that  if  I  advocate  any  particular  theory  on  this  ques- 
tion of  affiliation,  I  do  so  with  considerable  diffidence. 

Professors  Pott  and  Friedrich  Miiller,  followed  by  an  increasing 
number  of  philologists,  ara  unwilling  to  admit  that  the  various  lan- 
guages of  the  so-called  Scythian  or  Turanian  class  or  group  have  had 
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a  commoQ  origin.  Tlie^  admit  tbem  to  bo  morphologically  or  physiolo- 
gic&Ily  related,  but  do  not  concede  to  them  any  genealogical  relationship. 
Dr  Black  also  (Journal  of  the  AjUtiropologiecU  Soaiely,  1871)  thinks 
it  "  not  impossible  that  some  or  all  of  the  Turanian  langmiges  exhibit 
only  certain  etagea  of  development  in  one  particular  direction,  taken 
«itber  by  members  of  different  families,  or  by  different  branches  of  the 
■ame  family."  On  the  whole,  however,  the  resemblances  apparent 
amongst  these  languages,  both  in  stractare  and  vocabulary,  aa  pointed 
out  by  Gastrin  and  the  other  writers  referred  to,  seem  to  me  too 
numerous  and  essential  to  admit  of  any  other  conclusion  than  that  of 
their  original  oneness.  "  These  languages,"  appear  to  me,  to  use  Pro- 
fessor Max  Miiller's  words,  to  "  share  elements  in  common  which  they 
mnst  have  borrowed  from  the  same  source,  and  their  formal  coincid- 
ences, though  of  a  different  character  from  those  of  the  Aryan  and 
Semitic  families,  are  such  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  ascribe  them 
to  mere  accident"  ("Lecture  I,"  301).  "The  only  coincidences  we 
are  likely  to  find,"  he  says,  "  in  a^lutinative  langoagea  long  separated, 
are  such  as  refer  to  '  the  radical  materiab  of  language,  or  to  those  parts 
of  speech  which  it  ia  most  difficult  to  reproduce — pronouns,  numerals, 
and  prepositions.  It  is  astonishing  rather  that  any  words  of  a  conven- 
tional meaning  shonld  have  been  discovered  as  the  common  proper^ 
of  the  Turanian  languages  than  that  most  of  their  words  and  forms 
shotdd  be  peculiar  to  each.' " 

The  various  particulars  which  I  adduced  in  the  preceding  section 
to  prove  that  the  Dravidian  languages  are  essentially  different  from, 
and  independent  of,  Sanskrit  (each  of  which  will  be  considered 
mote  folly  nnder  Its  own  appropriate  heitd)  may  also  be  regarded  as 
contributing  to  show,  both  that  the  varions  languages  of  the 
Scythian  gronp  have  sprung  from  a  common  origin,  and  also  that 
the  Dravidian  laogaages — if  not  actually  to  be  included  in  tbe 
Scythian  group — stand  to  that  group  ia  some  sort  of  relationship. 
In  some  important  particulars  the  Dravidian  languages  have  un- 
doubtedly approximated  to  the  Indo-European,  especially  in  this, 
that  instead  of  continuing  to  be  purely  a^Iutinative  they  have  become 
partly  inflexional  Several  of  the  words  of  relation  used  as  auxiliaries 
in  declension  and  conjugation  have  ceased  to  he  capable  of  being  used 
as  independent  words.  Still,  it  would  be  unnecessary  on  this  acconnt 
alone  to  disconnect  these  langoages  wholly  from  the  Scytbian  group, 
for  those  auxiliary  words,  thongh  thay  have  now  in  some  instances 
ihmnk  into  the  condition  of  fossilised  relics,  are  always  separable  from 
the  roots  to  which  they  are  appended.  They  have  never  bo  far  co- 
alesced with  the  loots — as  Ench  woids  hare  geneisUy  done  in  the 
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iDdo-Earopean  laogaages — as  to  form  vith  the  roots  only  one  integral 
void,  in  which  it  b  almost  impossible  to  det«imiDe  which  is  the  root 
and  which  ib  the  modificatory  element.  It  ia  also  t«  be  remembered 
that  the  Tarkiah,  Finniah,  Hungarian,  and  J^ianese  languages,  though 
in  many  particulars  distinctiTely  Turanian,  have  become  still  more  in- 
flexional than  the  Dravidian.  Mr  Edkins,  in  his  "  China's  Place  in 
Philology,"  has  warmly  supported  both  the  positions  I  have  advocated — 
Ti&,  the  original  unity  of  all  the  Scythian  languages  and  the  affiliation 
of  the  Dravidian  languages  on  the  whole  to  the  Scythian  group.  A 
considerable  number  of  the  minute  coincidences  on  which  he  relies  will 
probably  disappear  on  farther  investigation ;  but  the  more  Uiis  branch 
of  philology  is  studied  the  more  I  think  it  will  be  evident  that  the 
main  lines  of  his  argument — especially  with  regard  to  the  resemblances 
between  the  Dravidian  languages  and  the  Mongolian — are  correct  I 
cannot  say  that  I  think  the  resemblances  of  the  Dravidian  languages 
to  the  Chinese  very  numerous.  Mr  EkUdns  holds  the  original  nuity, 
not  only  of  the  Scythian  langnages,  bat  of  all  the  languages  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  argues  that  "  what  are  called  families  of  langui^^  are 
only  dialects  of  an  earlier  speech."  This  general  principle  seems  to  me 
to  be  in  accordance,  on  the  whole,  with  such  facts  as  are  known  to  us 
respecting  the  histoiy  of  human  speech,  but  it  will  probably  be 
a  considerable  time  before  It  is  scientifically  establiahed.  I  may 
add  that,  to  my  own  mind,  the  light  which  is  thrown  on  the 
Structure  of  the  Diavidian  langu^es  by  the  study  of  the  languages  of 
the  Scythian  group  has  always  seemed  a  strong  confirmation  of  the 
theory  of  the  eziatence  in  them  of  a  Scythian  element  The  relative 
participle  is  one  of  the  most  distinguishing  features  of  the  Dravidian 
verb ;  but  I  never  clearly  understood  the  principle  of  the  formation  of 
that  participle,  till  I  saw  how  it  was  formed  in  the  Mongolian  and 
Manchu  ;  and  no  person,  honever  reluctant  to  see  a  Scythian  element 
in  the  Dravidian  languages,  has  ever,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  objected  to 
the  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  relative  partidple  given  in  the  first 
edition  of  this  work,  or  suggeeted  another.  {See  "  The  Relative  Par- 
ticiple," in  Part  V.,  on  "  The  Verb.") 

A  remarkable  confirmation,  on  the  whole,  of  the  Scythian  theory 
has  been  famished  by  the  trauslation  of  the  Behistun  tablets.  The 
inscriptions  discovered  at  Behbtun  or  Baghbt&n,  in  western  Media, 
record  the  political  autobiography  of  Darius  Hystaspea  in  the  Old  Per- 
aian,  in  the  Babylonian,  aud  also  ia  the  language  of  the  Scythians  of 
the  Medo-Persian  empire ;  and  the  translation  of  the  Scythian  portion 
of  those  inecriptions  has  thrown  a  new  light  on  the  connection  of  the 
Dravidian  languages  with  the  Scythian  group.     The  language  of  the 
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aecond  series  of  tablets  waa  abown  in  Mr  Norria's  paper  (in  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Atiatic  Society,  toL  zt.)  to  be  diatinctiveljr  Scythian. 
Fnifeeaor  Oppert  holda  that  the  people  by  whom  this  langoage  was 
spoken  were  Medi&ns,  bat  agrees  with  Mr  Xorris  in  considering  the 
langoage  Sa^rthian — tiiat  ia,  Toranian.  We  are  now  enabled,  therefore, 
to  compare  the  Dravidian  idioms  with  a  folly  dereloped  language  of 
the  Scythian  family,  as  spoken  in  the  fifth  century,  b.0.  :  and  whilst 
the  language  of  the  tablets  has  been  shown  to  belong  generally  to  the 
Scythian  gronp,  it  has  been  found  to  bear  a  special  reladouship  to  & 
particalar  £uttily  included  in  that  gronp— the  TJgio-Finnish — a  family 
which  the  Draridian  dialects  have  long  appeared  to  me  to  resemble. 
The  principal  points  of  resemblance  between  the  Dravidiaii  dialects  and 
the  langnage  of  the  tablets  are  as  follows  : — 

(1.)  The  luignage  of  the  tablets  appears  to  accord  with  the  Dravi- 
dian  toognes  in  the  use  of  consonants  of  the  cerebral  class,  (,  d,  and  ^. 
These  sounds  exist  also  in  Sanskrit,  but  I  have  long  suspected  that 
Sanskrit  borrowed  them  from  the  indigenous  Draridian  languages  (yide 
the  section  on  "  Sounds  ") ;  and  I  find  that  Mi  Norris  has  expressed 
the  same  opinion. 

(2.)  The  langnage  of  the  tablets  agrees  with  Tamil  in  regarding  the 
same  consonant  as  a  sard  in  the  b^inning  of  a  word,  and  as  a  sonant 
in  the  middle,  and  in  pronouncing  the  same  consonant  as  a  sonant  when 
ungle,  and  as  a  surd  when  doubled.  (See  in  the  section  on  "  Sonnda  " 
illostistions  of  the  Tamil  rale.) 

(3.)  The  genitiTe  case  of  the  langnage  of  the  tablets  is  formed  by 
suffixing  the  syllables  no,  mna,  or  inna.  The  analogous  forms  of  the 
Dravidian  languages  an  «C  in  the  Telnga,  fia  or  a  in  Qtifd  or  Brahni, 
and  M  in  Tamil 

(4.)  The  dative  of  the  tablets  is  iiki  or  iHa.  There  are  analogies 
to  this  both  in  the  TStar-TurkiBh  and  in  the  Ugrian  families ;  bnt  the 
form  which  is  most  perfectly  in  accordance  witii  it  is  that  of  the  Drar 
vidian  dative  suffix  iu,  ki,  ha,  ^,  preceded  as  the  suffix  generally  is 
in  Tamil  and  Malay&}am,  by  an  euphonic  u  or  »,  and  a  consequent 
donbliog  of  the  i.  Compare  ntn-t££a,  to  thee,  in  the  language  of  the 
tablets,  with  the  corresponding  ninrOrge,  in  Canarese,  and  especially 
the  Halayftjam  niiHt-lcku. 

(5.)  The  pronoofta  of  the  langnage  of  the  tablets  form  their  accusa- 
tive by  suffixing  un,  in,  or  n.  Compare  the  Telngn  accusative  inflexion 
ttK  or  ni,  and  the  Canarese  am,  ann-u,  &c 

(6.)  Th«  only  numeral  written  in  letters  in  the  Scythian  tablets  is 
lar,  one,  with  which  appears  to  be  connected  the  numeral  adjective,  or 
indefinite  article,  m,  or  irra.    In  Telngu, '  one '  is  oito,  and  in  Tamil 
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or.    The  Ea  numeral  &c|}^t^^Q '  <>i>b  '  ^  '^i  correspoDdmg  to  the  Tuuil 
ont,  bat  more  closely  to  the  ra  ot  irra  of  the  tablets. 
■  In  the  longaage  of  the  tablets  all  ordinal  numbers  end  in  im,  ia 
Tamil  in  dnt,  in  Samolede  in  tm. 

(7.)  The  pronoun  of  the  second  person  ia  eicactly  the  same  in  the 
language  of  the  inscriptions  as  in  the  Dravidian  langnages.  In  all  it  is 
nlj-  the  oblique  fonn,  which  is  also  the  accusative,  is  nin.  Unfortu- 
nately the  plural  of  this  pronoun  ia  not  contained  in  the  tablets — the 
singular  having  been  used  instead  of  the  plural  in  addressing  inferiors. 

(8.)  The  language  of  the  tablets,  like  the  Dravidian  languages, 
makes  use  of  a  relative  participle.  A  relative  pronoun  is  used  in  addi- 
tion to  the  relative  participle ;  but  Ifr  Norris  auppoaes  the  use  of  this 
pronoun  to  be  owing  to  the  imitation  of  the  Persian  original.  The 
particular  particle  which  is  used  in  the  tablets  in  forming  the  relative 
participle  differs  from  that  which  is  generally  used  in  the  Dravidian 
langnages  ;  but  the  position  and  force  of  this  particle,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  participle  formed  by  it  is  employed,  are  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  Dravidian  usage.  Perhaps  the  use  of  this  relative  participle 
is  the  most  remarkable  and  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  grammar  of 
every  unaltered  dialect  of  the  Scythian  family, 

(9.)  The  negative  imperative,  or  prohibitive,  particle  of  the  tablets  is 
inni,  in  Gd^d  mtnnt. 

The  conjogatioual  system  of  the  language  of  the  tablets  accords  with 
that  of  the  Hungarian,  the  Mordvin,  and  other  languages  of  the  Ugriam 
family,  but  differs  considerably  from  the  Dravidian  languages,  which 
form  their  tenses  in  a  simpler  manner,  by  the  addition  of  particles  of 
time  to  the  root,  and  which  form  the  persons  of  their  verbs  by  the 
addition  of  the  ordinary  pronominal  terminations  to  the  particles  of 
time.  Kotwithstanding  this  discrepancy  in  the  inflexions  of  the  verb^ 
the  resemblances  shovm  to  subsist  between  the  language  of  the  tablets 
and  the  Dravidian  idioms,  most  of  which  are  in  particulars  of  primary 
importance,  seem  to 'establish  the  existence  of  a  radical,  though  very 
remote,  connection.  From  the  discovery  of  these  analogies,  ne  are  led 
to  conclude  that  the  Dravidian  race,  though  resident  in  India  from  a 
period  long  prior  to  the  commencemeut  of  history,  originated  in  the 
central  tracts  of  Asia — the  seed-plot  of  nations  j  and  that  from  thence, 
after  parting  company. with  the  Aryans  and  the  Ugro-Turanians,  and 
leaving  a  colony  in  Bolflchist&n,  they  entered  India  by  way  of  the 

Whilst  I  regard  the  grammatical  structure  and  prevailing  character- 
istics of  the  Dravidian  idioms  as  in  the  main  Scythian,  I  claim  for  them 
also,  and  have  always  claimed,  as  will  be  seen  further  on,  the  possession 
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of  certain  remukftble  affiDities  to  the  Indo-European  family.  In  bo  far 
u  they  may  be  regarded  as  Scythian,  they  are  allied  not  to  the  Turkish* 
family,  or  to  the  Ugrian,  or  to  the  Mongolian,  or  to  the  Tunguaian  (each 
of  which  fyniliea  differs  materially  from  the  others,  notwithstanding 
generic  pointa  of  resemblance),  but  to  the  group  or  class  in  which  all 
these  families  are  comprised.  The  Scythian  family  to  which,  on  the 
whole,  the  Dravidian  languages  may  be  regarded  as  most  nearly  allied, 
is  the  Finnish  or  Ugrian,  with  some  special  affinities,  as  it  appears,  to 
the  Ostiak  branch  of  thai  family ;  and  this  supposition,  which  I  had 
been  led  to  entertain  from  the  comparison  of  grammars  and  Tocabu- 
laries  alone,  derives  some  confirmation  from  the  fact  brought  to  light 
by  the  Behistnn  tablets,  that  the  ancient  Scythic  race,  by  which  the. 
greater  part  of  Central  Asia  was  peopled  prior  to  the  irruption  of  the 
Uedo-Feisians,  belonged  not  to  the  Turkish,  or  to  the  Mongolian,  but 
to  the  Ugrian  stock.  If  we  can  venture  to  take  for  gnuited,  at  pre- 
sent, the  coDclusiiKness  of  the  evidence  on  which  this  hypothesis  rests, 
the  result  at  which  we  arrive  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  that  the 
study  of  camparatdve  philology  has  yet  realised.  How  remarkable  that 
distiuct  affinities  to  the  speech  of  the  Dravidiana  of  inter-tropical  India 
■hoold  be  discoverable'  in  the  language  of  the  Finns  of  Northern 
Europe,  and  of  t^e  Ostiaks  and  other  Ugrians  of  Siberia ;  and,  conse- 
qoe&tly,  that  the  prse-Aryan  inhabitants  of  the  Dekbaa  should  appear, 
from  the  evidence  furnished  by  their  language  alone,  in  the  silence  of 
history,  in  the  absence  of  all  ordinary  probabilities,  to  be  allied  to  the 
tribes  that  appear  to  have  overspread  Europe  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Teutons  and  the  Hellenes,  and  even  before  the  arrival  of  the  Celts !  * 
What  a  confirmation  of  the  statement  that  '*  God  hath  made  of  mm 
blood  all  nations  of  men,  to  dwell  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth ! " 

Id  weighing  the  reasons  which  may  be  adduced  for  affiliating  the 
Dravidian  languages  in  the  main  to  the  Scythian  group,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  whilst  the  generic  characteristics  of  the  Scythian 
languages  are  very  strongly  marked  and  inofiable  of  being  mistaken, 
in  a  vast  variety  of  minor  particulars,  and  especially  in  their  vocabu- 
laries, the  Unguagea  comprised  in  this  family  differ  from  one  another 
more  widely  than  the  various  idioms  of  the  Indo-European  family 
mutually  differ.  Thus,  whilst  in  nearly  all  the  Indo-Enropean  lan- 
guages the  numerals  are  not  only  umilar,  but  the  same — (the  Sanskrit 

*  ProfoMor  Honfalvy  doei  not  admit  that  tke  FiaDtvUsriui  racs  arrived  ia 
Europe  before  tha  Celta,  Tealoni,  and  SlavoDiuu.  I  sdhero,  however,  to  the 
ordiiiaTy  belief  preniliiig  amongat  ethnologiiti,  which  ippean  to  me  in  the 
nuin  wdl-gToonded.  The  late  arrival  of  the  Uagyui  id  Hungary  is  of  come 
admitted. 
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word  for  one  being  the  oa\j  real  exception  to  the  rule  of  general  ideii- 
tit;) — not  only  do  the  numerals  of  every  Scythiui  family  differ  so 
widely  from  those  of  every  other  as  to  present  few  or  no  points  of 
resemblance,  bnt  even  the  numerals  of  any  two  langoages  of  the  same 
family  are  found  to  differ  very  widely.  So  great,  indeed,  is  the  diver- 
sity existing  amongst  the  Scythian  tongues,  that,  whilst  the  Indo- 
European  idioms  foim  bat  one  family,  the  Scythian  tongues  form  not 
so  much  a  family  as  a  group  of  funilies — a  group  held  together  not 
by  the  bond  of  identity  in  details,  bnt  only  by  the  bond  of  certain 
general  characteristics  which  they  all  poesess  in  common.  The  Indo- 
European  languages  may  be  regarded  as  forming  but  a  single  genus, 
■  of  which  each  longu^e — (Sonstcrit,  Zend,  Old  Fersian,  Oreek,  Latin, 
Gothic,  Lithuanian,  Slavonic,  Celtic) — forma  a  species ;  whilst  the  lan- 
guages of  the  Scythian  group,  more  prolific  in  differences,  comprise 
at  least  five  or  six  authenticated  genera,  each  of  which  includes  as 
many  epecies  aa  are  contained  in  the  solitary  Indo-European  genus, 
besides  twenty  or  thirty  isolated  languages,  which  have  up  to  this 
time  remsted  every  effort  to  classify  them. 

This  remarkable  difference  between  the  Indo-European  languages 
and  those  of  the  Scytliian  stock  seems  to  have  arisen  partly  from  the 
higher  mental  gifts  and  higher  capacity  for  civilisatioD,  with  which  the 
Indo-European  tribes  appear  to  have  been  endowed  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  still  more  from  the  earlier  literary  culture  of  their  languages, 
and  the  better  preservation,  in  consequence,  of  their  forma  and  roots. 
It  seems  also  to  have  arisen  in  part  from  their  more  settled  habits,  in 
comparison  with  the  wandering,  nomadic  life  led  by  most  of  the  Scy- 
thian tribes.  But,  from  whatever  cause  this  difTerence  may  have  arisen, 
it  is  obvious  that  in  weighing  evidences  of  relationship  this  circumstance 
must  be  taken  into  account ;  and  that  so  minute  an  agreement  of  long- 
separated  sister  dialects  of  the  Scythian  stock  is  not  to  be  expected  as 
in  parallel  cases  amongst  the  Indo-European  dialects.  Professor  Max 
Miiller,  in  his  "  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Langnage,"  adduces  many 
instances  of  the  rapidity  and  extent  of  the  divergence  which  takes 
place  between  uncultivated  dialects  of  the  same  language.  Bishop 
Fatteson  also  says,  "In  most  cases  the  languages  of  two  neighbouring 
islands  may  show  their  common  derivation  in  their  structure  (the  safest 
proof  of  ail,  I  imagine),  bnt  nearly  all  the  words  will  be  different." — 
("  Letter  from  Bishop  Patteson  to  Professor  Max  Miiller."  Appendix 
to  Life.) 

The  relationship  of  the  Dravidian  languages  to  the  languages  of  the 
Scythian  group, — whether  the  relation  of  lineal  descent,  or  the  relation 
of  sisterhood,  or  the  wider  relationship  for  which  I  plead, — ^has  not 
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been  muTeisally  admitted  by  stadeats  of  Dravidian  philology.  From 
the  brief  remarks  beaiiug  oa  this  question  contained  in  Dr  Pope's 
▼arioos  publications,  it  is  evident  that  that  enuDent:  Dravidian  acholar 
conaideiB  the  Dravidian  languages  in  the  main  Indo-European.  In 
the  introdaction  to  his  "Tamil  Hand-Book"  (Madras,  1859),  he  says : 
"Tlie  mcHV  deeply  they  (the  South  Indian  languages)  are  studied,  the 
more  close  will  their  affinity  to  Sanskrit  be  seen  to  be,  and  the  more 
evident  it  will  appear  that  they  possess  a  primitive  and  very  neat 
relationship  to  the  languages  of  the  Indo-European  group.  Yet  they 
are  certainly  not  mere  Prakrits,  or  comiptiona  of  Sanskrit.  I  have 
always  supposed  that  their  place  was  among  the  members  of  the  last 
mentioned  family,  and  that  they  vers  probably  disjecta  memir^  of  a 
lingo  age  coeval  with  Sanskrit,  and  having  the  same  origin  with  it. 
They  certainly  contain  many  traces  of  a  close  connection  With  the 
Greek,  the  Guthit^  the  Persian,  and  the  other  languages  of  the  same 
family,  iu  points  even  where  Sanskrit  presents  no  parallel"  In  the 
introdactioQ  to  hia  "  Sermon  on  the  Mount,"  in  four  Dravidian  lan- 
guages, with  comparative  vocabulary  and  inflexional  tables  (Madras, 
1860),  he  says :  "  The  writer  would  direct  the  attention  of  philologists 
to  the  deep-seated,  radical  affinities  between  these  languages  and  the 
Cellic  aud  Teutonic  languages.  Had  leisure  and  space  permitted,  he 
was  prepared  to  have  exhibited  in  detail  these  analogies.  In  a  next 
edition,  or  in  some  future  work,  he  yet  cherishes  the  hope  of  doing  so. 
The  subject  of  the  afSUation  of  these  langnages  is  one  which  requires 
that  further  elucidation  which  nothing  but  a  complete  comparatave 
lexicon  could  afford."  The  last  reference  he  makes  to  the  subject  ia 
in  a  pre&tory  notice  to  his  "  Outlines  of  the  Grammar  of  the  Tuda 
Language"  (Bangalore,  1873),  iu  which  he  says:  "\VMe  agreeing  in 
the  jnaia  with  Dr  Caldwell,  I  yet  think  that  the  remarkable  analo^ea 
between  tiie  Celtic  and  the  Dravidian  languages  merit  a  more  thorough 
investigation."  I  trust  Dr  Pope  will  ere  long  have  time  to  favour 
philologen  with  the  thorough  investigation  which  this  question  un- 
doubtedly merits.  I  may  remark  here,  however,  that  in  everything 
he  aays  respecting  the  existence  of  'analogies,'  and  'affinities,'  and 
*  traces  of  a  close  connectaon '  between  the  Dravidian  languagea  and 
TarioDH  members  of  the  Indo-European  family,  I  not  only  perfectly 
coincide  with  him,  but  pointed  out  many  of  those  particulars  of  agree-' 
ment  or  resemblauce  myself  (yet  without  dedudng  from  them  pre- 
cisely the  sane  conclusion)  in  every  section  of  the  first  edition  of  this 
work.  The  theory  I  advocate,  indeed,  takes  account  of  both  sets  of 
lelationahipe — the  S<7thian  and  the  Indo-European — though  it  regards 
th«  former  as,  on  the  whole,  closer  and  more  essential.     With  regard 
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to  Celtic  affinities  in  paxticularj  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Indo-Earopeaii  family  the  Celtic  is  that  which  appesre 
to  have  most  in  common  with  the-Scythian  group,  and  eepedally  with 
the  laoguages  of  the  Finnish  family — languages  which  may  possibly 
have  been  widely  spoken  in  Europe  previously  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Celts.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  in  each  case  to  inquire  whether 
the  Celtic  affinity  may  not  also  be  a  Scythian  affinity. 

I  refer  the  reader  to  Appendix  IL  for  some  remarks  on  the  philo- 
logical portion  of  Mr  Cover's  "Folk-Songs  of  Southern  India;"  and 
aiso  for  a  fuller  explanatioa  of  the  real  nature  of  the  theory  respecting 
the  relationship  of  the  Dravidian  languages  to  the  langu^es  of  the 
Scythian  group  advocated  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work. 

At  the  very  outset  of  my  own  inquiries,  I  thought  I  observed  in  the 
Dravidian  languages  the  Indo-European  analogies  to  which  I  have 
referred ;  and,  rejecting  affinities  which  are  unreal  and  which  disappear 
on  investigation  (such  as  the  connection  of  the  Tamil  numerals  ondru 
or  onnu,  one-  an/u,  five;  effu,  eight;  with  un-ut,  pandiran,  and 
{ukf-an, — a  conaection  which  looks  very  plansible,  but  appears  to  me 
to  be  illusory  (see  section  on  "Numerals"), — I  think  it  highly  probable 
that  a  small  number  of  the  grammatical  forms  of  the  Dravidian  lan- 
guages and  a  more  considerable  number  of  their  roots,  are  to  be 
regarded  as  of  cognate  origin  with  corresponding  forms  and  roots  in 
the  Indo-European  languages.  Notwithstanding  the  existence  of  a 
few  analogies  of  this  character,  the  moat  essential  featores  of  the 
grammar  of  the  Dravidian  idioms  seem  to  me  to  be  undoubtedly 
Scythian,  and  therefore  I  think  the  propriety  of  placing  those  idioms 
in  the  Scythian  group  is  indicated.  Though  many  Hebrew  roots  have 
been  shown  to  be  allied  to  Sanskrit,  yet  the  Hebrew  language  does  not 
cease  to  be  regarded  as  Semitic  rather  than  Indo-European ;  so,  not- 
withstanding many  interesting  analogies  with  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Gothic, 
Celtic,  and  Persian,  which  may  be  discovered  on  a  careful  examination  of 
the  Dravidian  tongaes,  and  which  will  be  pointed  out  in  their  order  in 
each  of  the  sncceeding  sections,  the  essential  characteristics  of  those 
tongues  are  such  as  seem  to  me  to  require  us  to  regard  them  as  in  the 
main  Scythian.  Dr  Gustave  Schlegel,  in  his  "  Sinico-Aryaca  "  {Eatavia, 
1872),  a  treatise  on  Chinese  and  Aryan  afGnities,  endeavours  to  establish 
the  existence  of  an  ultimate  relationship  between  the  Chinese  roots 
and  those  of  the  Aryan  languages.  Supposing  this  point  established,  it 
would  not  follow  that  Chinese  is  an  Aryan  tongu&  It  would  only 
follow  that  it  had  succeeded  in  preserving  certain  exceedingly  primitive 
forms  of  speech  which  had  also  been  preserved  in  the  languages  of  the 
Aryan  family.     Not  Chinese  only,  but  Sanskrit  and  Hebrew,  are  now 
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known  to  have  been  origuuilly  monosyllabic;  snd  tke  monosyllabic 
character  of  most  Dnvidian  roots,  if  not  of  all,  will  appear  in  every 
section  of  this  work.  Dr  Bleek  fva  a  paper  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Anthropologieal  Society  for  1871)  haa  thrown  ont  the  idea  that  the 
Aijan  fiunily  of  langna^es  may  possibly  have  been  exposed  at  an  early 
period  to  Dravidian  inflnences.  He  says:  "The  Aryan  are  dia- 
tingnished  from  the  other  sex-denoting  languages  by  the  possession 
of  a  nenter  gender.  The  Dravidian  languages  poasess  a  neater  gender, 
which  baa  as  wide  a  range  as  in  Eagliah,  the  most  logically  arranged 
of  the  Aiyan  langnagea.  The  distinctiTe  marks  of  the  neuter  gender, 
in  the  Dravidian  languages,  even  agree  with  those  of  onr  own  lan- 
guages to  so  great  an  extent  that  it  does  not  ^pear  probable  that  these 
two  circles  of  languages  (which  are  the  only  ones  known  to  possess 
this  threefold  gender — ie.,  mascnline,  feminine,  and  nenter)  should 
have  developed  the  neuter  gender  quite  independently  of  each  other. 
The  Dnvidian  languages  have  not  as  yet  been  proved  to  belong  to 
our  own  sex-denoting  family  of  languages;  and  although  it  is  not 
impossible  that  they  may  be  shown  ultimately  to  be  a  member  of  this 
family,  yet  it  may  also  be  that  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
Atyan  languages  a  Dravidian  influence  was  exerted  upon  them,  to 
which  this,  among  other  simUarities,  is  due."  The  Dravidian  Un- 
goages  had  a  neuter  pronoun  of  the  third  person  at  the  earliest  period 
to  which  their  forms  can  be  traced ;  but  I  suspect  it  was  at  a  later 
period  of  their  history  that  gender  made  its  appearance  in  the  verb. 
When  the  Dmvidiana  entered  India  their  verb  must,  I  think,  have 
been  without  personal  terminations,  and  therefore  without  gender.  It 
will  be  seen  hereafter  that  gender  is  more  fully  and  systematically 
developed  in  the  verb  of  the  Dravidian  lit«rary  dialects  than  in  any 
other  language  in  the  world.  This  conld  not  have  been  owing  to  the 
influence  of  Sanskrit,  but  must  have  been  ab  intra. 

In  stating  that  the  Dravidian  languages  contain  certain  roots  and 
forms  allied  to  Sanskrit,  aud  to  the  Indo-European  languages  gene- 
rally, it  is  necessary  to  preclude  misapprehension.  During  the  long 
period  of  the  reudence  of  the  Dravidian  and  Aryan  races  in  the  same 
country,  the  Dravidian  vocabularies  have  borrowed  largely  from  Sans- 
krit It  is  necessary  thereforv  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  analogies 
to  which  I  refer  are  not  founded  on  the  existence  in  the  Dravidian 
tongues  of  Sanskrit  derivatives,  but  are  snch  as  are  discoverable  in  the 
origiiul  structure  and  primitive  vocabulary  of  those  langnages.  WUlst 
the  Dravidian  langnages  have  confessedly  borrowed  much  from  their 
more  wealthy  neighbours,  Sanskrit,  in  some  uistances,  has  not  disdained 
to  borrow  from  the  Dravidian  :  but  in  general  there  is  no  difficult  in 
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distiDgnishiDg  wliftt  the  one  langiuge  has  borrowed  from  the  otter; 
and  the  Btatement  I  have  sow  made  lelatee  not  to  derivatives,  or  worda 
which  may  be  supposed  to  be  derivatives,  bnt  to  radical,  deep-seated 
analogies  which  it  is  difficult  to  explain  on  any  snppodtion  bnt  that 
of  a  partial  or  distant  relationship.  In  most  instances  the  words  and 
forms  in  which  analogies  are  discoverable  are  allied  not  to  Sanskrit 
alone,  but  to  the  entire  Indo-European  family  :  in  not  a  few  instances 
analogies  are  discoverable  in  Greek  and  Latin,  which  are  not  found  in 
Sanskrit ;  and  in  many  of  those  instances  in  which  Sanskrit  appears 
to  exhibit  the  cloeest  analogy,  it  is  not  the  euphonised,  systematised 
Sanskrit  (Satnskrita)  of  written  compositions,  but  the  crude,  original 
Sanskrit,  which  is  discoverable  by  analysis  and  comparison, — the  Vor- 
Sanskrit  of  W.  von  Humboldt 

I  subjoin  here  a  few  illustratious  of  what  I  mean  by  primitive,  nn- 
derived  ludo-Europeanisms  discoverable  in  the  Dravldian  languages. 

(1.)  The  nse  of  n,  as  in  Greek,  to  prevent  hiatua. 

(2.)  The  existence  of  gender  in  the  pronouns  of  the  third  person  and 
in  verba,  and  in  particular  the  existence  of  a  neuter  gender. 

(3.)  The  nse  of  <f  or  <  as  the  sign  of  the  nenter  singular  of  demon- 
strative pronouns  or  pronouns  of  the  third  persoa  ' 

(4.)  The  exbtence  of  a  nenter  plural,  as  in  Latin,  in  short  a. 

(5.)  The  formation  of  the  remote  demonstrative  &om  a  base  in  a,  the 
proximate  from  a  base  in  i. 

(6.)  The  formation  of  most  preterites,  as  in  Persian,  by  the  addition 
ofi 

(7.)  The  formation  of  some  preterites  by  the  reduplication  of  a  por* 
tion  of  the  root 

(8.)  The  formation  of  a  considerable  nnmber  of  verbal  nouns  by 
lengthening  the  vowel  of  the  verbal  root  See  also  "  Glossarial  Affi- 
nities." 

The  illustraiaons  given  above  form  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
analogous  forms  which  will  be  adduced  in  the  grammatical  analysis 
and  in  the  glossarial  affinities  :  they  will,  however,  suffice  to  render  it 
probable  that  Indo-Buropean  analogies  are  really  discoverable  in  the 
Dravidian  languages.  They  also  serve  to  illustrate  the  statement,  that, 
though  Sanskrit  has  long  been  the  nearest  neighbour  of  the  Dravidian  ' 
tongues,  there  are  not  a  few  Dravidian  roots  which  seem  more  nearly 
allied  to  the  western  Indo-European  idioms  than  to  the  Sanskritic  or 
eastern.  If  therefore  the  Dravidian  languages  may  be  classified, 
as  I  am  still  inclined  to  classify  them,  as  essentially  and  in  the 
main  Scythian,  I  must  add  that  I  consider  Hiem  ae  of  all  Si^hian 
tongues  those  which  present  the  most  numerous,  ancient,  and  interest- 
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ing  uialo^es  to  tiie  Indo-Karopean  langnages.  The  positioii  which 
this  fiunily  occupies,  if  not  mid-w&y  between  the  two  groupa,  seema  to 
me  to  lie  on  th&t  side  of  the  Scythian  group  oa  which  the  Indo- 
European  appean  to  have  beoi  severed  from  it,  and  on  which  the  most 
distinct  traces  of  the  original  identity  of  the  families  still  remain.  If 
this  view  be  cnirect  (as  I  think  it  will  be  shown  to  be),  the  Indo- 
Earopeanisms  discOTerable  in  the  Drayidian  languages  cany  us  back  to 
a  period  b^ond  all  history,  beyond  all  mythology,  not  only  prior  to  the 
separation  of  the  western  branches  of  the  Indo-European  race  from  the 
eastern,  but  prior  slao  to  t^e  separation  of  the  yet  nndivided  Indo- 
European  race  from  that  portion  of  the  common  stock  which  was  after- 
wards styled  Scythian. 

It  is  a  carioos  circumstance  that  in  the  Tocabnlaiy  of  the  Dravidian  . 
languages,  especially  in  that  of  'nunil,  a  few  Semitic  analogies  may  also 
be  discovered.  In  some  instances  the  analogous  roota  are  found  in  the 
Indo-European  funily,  as  well  as  in  Hebrew,  though  the  Hebrew  form 
of  the  root  ie  more  closely  analogous.  For  example,  though  we  find  in 
Latin  a*»«,  to  desire,  and  in  Sanskrit  av,  of  which  '  to  desire '  is  a 
Bnbordinate  meaning ;  yet  the  corre^Kiiiding  Tamil  words  avd,  desire, 
and  dval  (signifying  also  desire,  a  verbal  noun  from  a  lost  verb  4v-u, 
to  desire)  seems  still  more  directly  allied  to  the  Hebrew  Avah,  to  desire, 
and  the  verbal  noun  awdh,  desire.  In  addition,  however,  to  such 
general  analogies  as  pervade  several  families  of  tongues,  including  the 
Dravidian,  there  are  a  few  roots  discoverable,  I  think,  both  in  the 
Dravidian  langoages  and  in  Hebrew,  to  which  I  am  not  aware  of  the 
odstence  of  any  resemblance  in  any  language  of  the  Indo-European 
family.  Illustrationa  of  ^ese  special  analogies  will  be  found  under 
the  belid  of  "  Olossarial  Affinities :  Semitia" 

The  Semitic  analogiea  observable  in  Tamil  are  ndther  so  nmnerona 
nor  so  important  as  the  Indo-European,  nor  do  they  carry  with  them 
such  convindng  evidence;  but  taking  them  in' connection  with  that 
more  numerous  and  Important  class  of  analogous  roots  which  are  found 
in  the  Indo-European  languages,  as  well  as  in  Hebrew,  but  of  which 
the  Hebrew  form  is  more  closely  allied  to  the  Dravidian  (see  the  "  Olos- 
sarial Affinities  "),  these  analogies,  snch  as  they  are,  constitute  an  addi- 
ticoul  element  of  interest  in  the  problem  of  the  origin  and  pre-historic 
connections  of  the  Dravidian  race.  I  do  not  adduce  them  analogies 
for  the  purpose  of  endeavonting  to  prove  the  existence  of  any  relation- 
ship between  the  Dravidian  language  and  Hebrew.  Aware  of  the 
danger  of  proving  nothing  by  attempting  to  prove  too  much,  I  content 
myself  with  merely  stating  those  analogies,  without  attempting  to 
dednce  any  inferencs  from  them.    The  Indo-European  analogies  ate  so 
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intimatBljr  connected  with  the  individuality  and  vital  essence  of  the 
DraTidian  languages,  that  it  eeema  difficult  to  suppose  them  to  be 
merely  the  result  of  early  association,  however  iutimate.  It  is  only  on 
the  supposition  of  the  existence  of  a  remote  or  partial  relationship  that 
they  appear  to  be  capable  of  being  folly  explained.  In  the  case  of  the 
Semitic  analogies,  however,  the  supposition  of  a  relationship  between 
the  two  families  of  tongues  does  not  appear  to  be  necessary.  The 
analogies  that  appear  to  exist  may  be  only  accidental,  or  they  can  be 
accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis — a  very  easy  and  natural  one — that  the 
primitive  Dravidians  were  at  some  early  period  before  their  arrival  in 
India  associated  with  a  people  speaking  a  Semitic  language. 

It  seems  proper  here  to  notice  the  remarkable  general  resemblance 
which  exists- between  the  Dravidian  pronouns  and  those  of  the  aborigi- 
nal tribes  of  southern  and  western  Australia.  In  whatever  way  it  may 
be  explained,  the  existence  of  a  general  resemblance  seems  to  be  un- 
questionable ;  but  it  has  not  hitherto  been  observed  that  the  Australian 
pronouns  of  the  first  person  are  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Tibetan  than 
to  the  Dravidian.  This  will  appear  from  the  foUowing  comparative 
view 'of  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person  singular. 

DaAViniAK.  Adstbaliih.  Tibetah,  CatHtSK. 

I,         tidn,  y&n,  ltd,       nga,  ngaii,  ngatsa,       nga,  nge,  nged,        Tigo. 
en,  nganya. 

Whilst  the  base  of  this  pronoun  seems  to  be  closely  allied  to  the 
corresponding  pronoun  in  Tibetan,  and  in  the  Indo-Chinese  family 
generally,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  plnralised  in  the  Australian 
dialects  bears  a  marked  resemblance  to  the  Dravidian,  and  especially 
to  Telugu,  Telugu  forms  its  plurals  by  suffixing  lu  to  the  singular  ; 
the  Australian  dialects  by  a  similar  addition  of  lu,  li,  dlu,  dli,  &c.  la 
this  particular  some  of  the  dialects  of  the  north-eastern  frontier  of 
India  exhibit  also  ah  agreement  with  Telugu— e.^.,  compare  Dfaimal 
n&,  thou,  with  nyel,  you.  In  the  Australian  dialects  I  find  the  foUow- 
ing plurals  and  duals  of  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person — we,  or  we 
two,  rtgalu,  ngadiv,  ngadli,  ngalata,  &c.  Compare  this  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  Telngu  forms  its  pinral — e.g.,  vAv^u,  he,  vdndlu, 
they ;  and  even  vritb  the  TamU  '  plural  exclusive '  of  the  prouoim  of 
the  first  person — e.g.,  nAn,  I,  nS^a^,  we. 

The  resemblance  between  the  Australian  pronouns  of  the  second 
person,  both  singular  and  plural,  and  those  of  the  Dravidian  languages 
is  more  distinct  and  special,  and  is  apparent,  not  only  in  the  suffixes, 
bnt  in  the  pronominal  base  itself.  The  normal  forms  of  these  pronouns 
in  the  Dravidian  languages  are — singular,  nin,  pluni,  nim.    The  per- 
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sonidity  resides  in  the  erode  root  ni,  tbou,  which  is  the  same  in  both 
nnmbera,  with  the  kddition  of  »  sbguUr  fonnative  n  (ntn,  thou),  and 
a  ptaralising  fonnAtive  nt  {nt-m,  thons,  or  70U).  In  some  cases  the 
plunJimng  particle  m  has  been  displaced,  and  r,  which  I  regard  as  pro- 
perly the  sign  of  the  epicene  plural  of  the  third  person,  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  it — e.g.,  ntr,  yon  (in  Telugn  raXr-u.)  This  abnonual  form 
ntr  u  most  used  as  a  nominative,  the  older  and  more  regular  nim 
retains  its  place  in  the  compounds.  Whilst  1  is  the  vowel  which  is 
almost  invariably  found  in  the  singular  of  the  pronona  of  the  second 
person,  it  is  found  that  in  the  plural  i  often  gives  place  to  ;< ,  as  in  the 
classical  Tamil  maaa,  your,  and  the  Brahui  num,  you.  It  is  to  be 
noticed  also  that  the  modern  Ganarese  has  softened  n!m  into  nivu  or 
ntum,  in  the  nominative.  It  is  singular,  in  whatever  way  it  may  be 
accounted  for,  that  in  each  of  the  particular  now  mentioned  the  Aus- 
tralian dialects  resemble  the  Dravidian.  See  the  following  comparative 
view.  Under  the  Auatralitin  head  I  class  the  dual  together  with  the 
plnra],  as  being  substantially  the  same. 


thoo,         ntn,  niB,  ninno,  nginne,  ngintoa,  ningie. 

you,  ti%m,  ifim,  ntr,  nxtn,  ntva,  nimedoo,  nvra,  niuia,  ngurlt. 

Compare  also  the  accusative  of  the  first  person  singular  in  Tamil, 
enwi,  me,  with  the  Australian  accusative  emmo. 

The  grammatical  structure  of  the  Australian  dialects  exhibits  a  gene- 
ral agreement  with  the  languages  of  the  Scythian  group.  In  the  nee 
of  poBtpositions  instead  of  prepositions ;  in  the  nse  of  two  forms  of  the 
first  person  plural,  one  inclusive  of  the  party  addressed,  the  other 
exclusive;  in  the  formation  of  inceptive,  causative,  and  reflective  verbs 
by  the  addition  of  certain  particles  to  the  root ;  and,  generally,  iu  the 
agglatinative  structure  of  words  and  in  the  position  of  words  in  a 
sentence,  the  dialects  of  Australia  resemble  the  Dravidian — as  also  the 
Turkish,  the  Mongolian,  and  other  Scythian  languages;  and  in  the 
same  particulars,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  they  diSer  essentially 
&om  the  dialects  which  are  caUed  Polynesian.  The  vocabularies  of  the 
Australian  dialects  which  have  been  compiled  do  not  appear  to  furnish 
additional  confirmation  to  the  resemblances  pointed  out  above ;  but  it 
is  difficult  to  suppose  these  resemblances  to  be  unreal  or  merely  acci- 
dental, and  it  is  obvious  that  the  Australian  dialects  demand  (and  pro- 
bably will  reward)  further  examination.* 

*  Sm  a  paper  "  On  the  position  of  the  Auitrvlian  luign&gea,''  by  W.  H.  J. 
BUefc,  Eiq.i  Ph.D.t  nad  at  a  meeting  of  the  Anthropolagical  Society.    London, 
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It  is  aiognlAT  also,  nnd  still  more  difficult  to  be  accounted  for,  that 
some  resemblances  may  be  traced  between  the  Dravidinn  languages  and 
the  Bornu,  or  rather  the  Kanari,  one  of  the  langaages  spoken  in  the 
Soma  conntry,  in  Central  Africa.  Moat  of  the  resemblances  are,  it  ia 
true,  of  a  general  nature — e.y.,  tfae  Eannri  is  agglutinative  in  structure, 
it  uses  postpositions  instead  of  prepositions,  it  adds  to  nonns  and  sen- 
tences syllables  expressive  of  doubt,  interrogation,  and  emphasis,  in  a 
peculiarly  Dravidian  manner,  and  its  verb  has  a  negative  voice.  It 
has  an  objective  verb,  as  well  as  a  subjective,  like  the  Hungarian.  The 
most  distinctive  resemblance  to  the  Dravidian  languages  I  notice  is  in 
the  pronoun  of  the  second  person,  which  is  ni,  as  in  each  of  the  Dra- 
vidian dLilects.  Even  this,  however,  as  has  been  shown,  is  common 
to  the  Dravidian  with  Brahui,  Chinese,  the  language  of  the  second 
Bebistno  tablets,  and  the  Australian  dialects.  The  Eanuri  langu^e 
differs  so  remarkably  from  the  rest  of  the  African  tongues,  that  it  is 
very  desirable  that  its  relationship  should  be  fully  investigated.  Sea 
Koelle's  "  Qrammar  of  Bomu." 

Which  Lamouaoe  ok  Dialbct  best  bbpbesentb  the  Fbihititx 
Condition  of  thk  DsaviDiAM  Tongues  T 

.  Before  entering  upon  the  grammatical  comparison  of  the  Dravidian 
dialects,  it  seems  desirable  to  ascertain  where  we  should  look  for  their 
earliest  characteristics.  Some  persons  have  been  of  opinion  that  what 
is  called  Shen-Tamil  (Sen-Damir),  or  the  classical  dialect  of  the  Tamil 
language,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  best  representative  of  the  primitive 
Dravidian  speech.  Without  nnderestimating  the  great  value  of  the 
Shen-Tamil,  I  am  convinced  that  no  one  dialect  can  be  implicitly 
accepted  as  a  mirror  of  Dravidian  antiquity.  A  comparison  of  all  the 
dialects  that  exist  will  be  found  our  best  and  safest  gaide  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  primitive  speech  from  which  the  various  existing  dialects 
have  diverged  j  and  not  only  the  Shen-Tamil,  but  every  existing  dialect, 
even  the  rudest,  will  be  found  to  contribute  its  quota  of  help  towards 
this  end.  The  Tamil  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  person  canaot 
be  understood  without  a  knowledge  of  Ancient  or  Classical  Canarese ; 
and  the  Kbdnd  or  Ku,  one  of  the  rudest  dialects,  the  grammar  of  which 
was  reduced  to  writing  only  a  few  years  ago,  ie  the  only  dialect  which 
throws  light  on  the  masculine  and  feminine  terminations  of  the  Dravi- 
dian pronouns  of  the  third  person.  Still  it  is  unquestionable  that  the 
largest  amount  of  assistance  towards  ascertuning  the  primitive  condi- 
tion of  the  Dravidian  languages  will  be  afforded  by  Tamil,  and  in  par- 
ticular by  Shen-Tamil;  and  this  naturally  follows  from  the  circum- 
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rtanee  Uut  of  all  the  DraTidian  idioms  Tamil  appears  to  have  been  tLe 
earlieet  cultivated. 


(1.)  LiUrary,  dattUal  dvdtett  of  th«  Dravidian  Languaga:  To  what 
extent  may  Ihey  be  regarded  tu  repraenting  the  primilive  condition 
of  iJiott  Languaga  I 

It  is  a  remarkable  pecoliaritj  of  the  Indian  langnages  tliat,  aa  soon 
aa  thej  begin  to  be  cultivated,  die  literary  style  evinces  a  tendency  to 
become  a  literary  dialect  distinct  from  ttte  dialect  of  common  life,  nith 
ft  grammar  and  vocabulary  of  its  own.  This  is  equally  characteristic 
of  the  speech  of  the  Aryans  of  the  north  and  of  that  of  the  Dravidiana 
of  the  south,  ^e  relation  in  which  Sanskrit  stands  to  the  Pr&krits 
and  the  modem  vernaculars  is  not  identical  with  the  relation  in  which 
the  dead  languages  of  Europe  stand  to  the  living  languages  descended 
from  them.  The  so-called  dead  languages  cif  Europe  were  at  one  time 
living  tongues,  spoken  nearly  aa  they  were  written,  as,  e.g.,  the  speeches 
of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  testify.  When  we  call  those  langnages 
dead,  we  merely  mean  to  describe  them  aa  the  speech  of  the  dead  past, 
itot  that  of  the  living  present.  Sanskrit  cannot  properly  be  called  a 
dead  language  in  this  seuae.  Probably  it  was  never  the  actual,  every- 
day speech  of  any  portion  of  the  Aryans  of  India  at  any  period  of  their 
histoiy,  however  remote.  Its  name  Samtirrita,  the  elaborated  or  deve- 
Ic^wd  speech,  illustrates  its  origin.  It  was  the  language  not  of  any 
race  or  district,  but  of  a  class — the  class  of  bards  and  priests,  the  Ute- 
nry  men  of  the  first  ages ;  or  rather  it  was  the  language  of  literature ; 
and  aa  literary  culture  made  progress,  the  language  of  literature  became 
ever  more  copious,  euphonious,  and  refined.  If  life  means  growth, 
and  if  growth  means  change,  Sanskrit  must  be  regarded  aa  having  for 
ft  long  period  been,  not  a  dead,  but  a  living  tongue ;  though  it  must  be 
admitted  that  it  changed  slowly,  like  everything  else  in  India — more 
alowly,  doubtless,  than  the  colloquial  dialects.  The  Sanskrit  of  the 
FuiftiMW  differed  from  the.  Sanskrit  of  theYedas;  and  in  the  Vedas 
themselves  the  style  of  the  later  hymns  differed  from  that  of  the  ear- 
lier. The  earliest  Sanskrit  extant  is  evidently  the  result  of  a  process 
of  refinement,  originating  in  the  literary  activity  of  a  still  earlier  period, 
of  which  no  records  survive.  A  composition  is  not  necessarily  ancient 
becafise  written  in  Sanskrit ;  for  all  through  the  ages,  down  to  very 
recent  times,  all  the  literati  of  Northern  and  Western  India,,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Buddhists,  together  with  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  liUraii  of  the  South,  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  Sanskrit  aa 
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the  moat  orthodox  Teliide  for  the  exprenion  of  eveij  variety  of  ortho- 
dox thought. 

"  The  great  reformer  Buddha,  in  the  Mxth  century  before  Christ, 
adopted  the  popular  speech  aa  the  vehicle  of  his  teachings ;  his  suc- 
cessors were  infected  with  an  unbounded  eaeotiltei  teribendi,  and  have 
left  behind  a  literature  of  enormous  extent.  Here  again,  however,  tlie 
fatal  mistake  common  to  ail  Indian  writers  was  committed.  No  sooner 
had  Pr&krit  become  the  language  of  the  Buddhists'  scriptures,  than  it 
was  at  once  r^arded  as  sacred,  and  carefully  preserved  from  change  or 
development.  It  took  nith  regard  to  the  popular  speech  the  same 
position  that  Sanskrit  had  taken  in  the  earlier  centuries.  This  Beems 
to  be  the  fate  of  all  Indian  languages  :  when  once  committed  to  wriUng 
they  assume  a  literary  type,  and  have  a  tendency  to  draw  away  from 
the  vulgar  living  tongue  of  the  people.  In  the  present  day  we  see  the 
same  process  going  on  in  Bengal.  Few  Beng&lt  writers,  save  those 
whose  minds  have  been  to  some  extent  moulded  on  F.ngliflh  models  of 
thought  and  feeling,  are  content  to  write  as  they  speak.  They  must 
have  something  more  elaborate  and  refined  when  they  take  pen  in 
hand,  and  fill  their  pages  with  pompons  and  artificial  Sanskrit  words, 
vhich  they  readily  admit  are  not  '  understanded  of  the  people.'" 

This  state  of  things  is  not  peculiar  to  Northern  India.  We  find 
precisely  the  same  tendenues,  with  the  same  results,  in  the  South. 
Each  of  the  four  cultivated  Dravidian  languages  has  split  up  into  two 
dialects  more  or  less  distinct — a  literary,  classical  dialect;  and  a 
popular,  colloquial  dialect.  Classical  Canarese  is  usually  called  'Old 
Canarese;'  but  it  may  more  properly  be  regarded  neither  as  new  nor 
as  old,  but  simply  as  the  language  of  Canarese  literature,  seeing  that 
it  is  the  language  in  which  literary  compositions  seem  always  to  have 
been  vritten,  at  least  from  the  twelfth  century,  when  KS^ava's  grammar 
was  composed,  down  to  the  present  day.  '  Old  Malayfijam '  seems  to 
have  a  better  title  than  Old  Canarese  to  be  called  'old,'  inasmuch  as 
it  contuns  a  considerable  namber  of  obeolete  forms.  Moreover,  whilst 
modem  Malay&]am  literature  is  intensely  Sanskritic,  the  older  literature 
was  pervaded  with  the  characteristics  of  the  older  or  claaeical  Tamil. 
The  language  of  Telngu  poetry  differs  considerably  from  that  of  every- 
day life,  but  it  is  not  regarded  as  a  difierent  dialect,  or  designated  by 
any  special  name.  It  is  regarded  by  native  Telugn  scholars  as  diflfering 
from  ordinary  Telugu  only  in  being  purer  and  more  elevated.  The  most 
appropriate  name  for  any  of  the  Lterary  dialects,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is 
that  by  which  the  higher  dialect  of  Tamil  ia  designated.  It  is  called 
Shen-Tamil  (iSen-Damir) — that  is,  classical  or  correct  Tamil,  literally 
'straight  l^unil,'  by  which  name  it  is  meant  to  be  distinguished  not 
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merely  from  the  coUoqnikl  Tamil  of  the  manes,  but  still  more  from 
c«rtam  rade  local  dislecta,  sud  to  be  twelve  in  number,  mentioned  by 
the  gnmmuians  by  name,  and  included  nnder  the  generic  designation 
oiKodiat-Damir — tiiat  Is  literally, 'crooked TuniL'  The  name  ordinarily 
given  by  Enropeana  to  the  Utenry  dialect  of  Tamil  is  'High  Tamil;'  and 
this  appears  to  me  to  be  a  more  accurate  term,  on  the  whole,  than  that 
ordinarily  given  to  the  literary  dialect  of  Canorese ;  for  though  there 
is  a  sense  in  which  each  of  these  litaraij  dialects  may  be  described  as 
'  old,'  their  most  essential  characteristic  is  the  extraordinary  amount  of 
polish  and  refinement  they  have  received.  Classical  Tamil  bears  nearly 
the  same  relation  to  the  actual  speech  of  the  people  that  Sanskrit  (that- 
is,  classical  Indo-Aryan)  did  to  the  ancient  Prftkrita,  and  now  does  to 
the  modem  Qanrian  vernaculars.  Even  at  the  time  the  oldest  extant 
Hi^  Tamil  compositions  were  written,  there  was  probably  almost  as 
wide  a  difference  between  the  language  of  the  vulgar  and  that  affected 
by  the  literati  as  there  is  at  present.  It  is  inconceivable  that  bo 
elaborately  refined  and  euphonised  a  style  of  language  as  that  of  the 
claawical  poems  and  grammars,  can  ever  have  been  the  actual  every-day 
speech  of  any  class  of  the  people.  It  contaioB,  it  is  true,  many  ancient 
fonna ;  bat  forms  that  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  vulgar  by  the  time 
that  literary  culture  had  commenced  (no  matter  how  great  their  anti- 
quity), seem  to  have  been  sjstsmatically  rejected.  The  speech  of  the 
Ttintmnn  may  Uierefore  contain  forms  and  words  as  old  as,  or  even  older 
than,  the  corresponding  forms  and  words  of  the  literature ;  and  yet  there 
is  an  important  difference  between  tlie  two  to  be  borne  in  mind.  No 
argument  is  &vour  of  the  antiquity  of  a  word  or  form  can  be  founded 
merely  on  the  fact  of  its  existence  in  the  colloquial  dialect ;  whereas 
the  existence  of  a  word  or  form  in  the  classical  dialect,  eepecially  in 
the  grammars  and  vocabularies  of  that  dialect,  proves  at  least  that  it 
mm  in  existence  when  that  dialect  was  fixed,  which  certainly  cannot 
have  been  leas  than  a  thousand  years  ago.  There  is  an  additional 
pieeumption  in  favour  of  its  antiqnil;  in  the  circumstance  that  all 
poeta,  even  the  earliest,  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  expressions 
that  were  considered  more  or  leas  archuc  in  their  own  time,  as  pecu- 
liarly suitable  to  poetical  compositions. 

(2).  Biffh  ajaiqvity  of  the  literary  cuUivalion  of  Tamil. 

The  relatively  high  antiquity  of  the  literary  cultivation  of  Tamil 
bung  a  matter  of  interest  considered  in  itself,  irrespective  of  its  bear- 
ings on  the  question  of  Dravidian  comparative  grammar,  I  shall  here 
adduce  a  few  of  the  evidences  on  which  this  conclusion  rests. 
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1.  Classicnl  Tamil,  which  not  only  containa  all  the  refinements 
which  the  Tamil  has  receiTcd,  but  also  exhibits' to  some  extent  tbe 
primitive  condition  of  tbe  Isngaage,  differs  more  from  the  colloqnial 
Tamil  than  tbe  classical  dialect  of  any  other  Dnvidian  idiom  differs 
from  its  ordinary  dialect.  It  differs  from  colloquial  Tamil  so  con- 
siderably that  it  might  almost  be  considered  at  a  distinct  language : 
for  not  only  is  classical  Tamil  poetry  as  unintelligible  to  the  unlearned 
Tamilian  as  the  ,£neid  of  Virgil  to  a  modem  Italian  peasant,  but  even 
prose  compositions  written  in  the  classical  dialect  might  be  read  for 
hours  in  the  hearing  of  a  person  acquainted  only  with  the  colloqnial 
idiom,  without  his  understanding  a  single  sentence.  Notwithstanding 
this,  classical  Tamil  contains  less  Sanskrit,  not  more,  tbaa  tbe  col- 
loquial dialect.  It  affects  purism  and  national  independence^  and  its 
refinements  ate  all  ab  intra.  As  the  words  and  forms  of  clasucal 
Tamil  cannot  have  been  invented  aU  at  oace  by  the  poets,  but  must 
have  come  into  use  slowly  and  gradually,  tlM  degree  in  which  colloqnial 
Tamil  baa  diverged  from  the  poetical  dialect,  notwitiistanding  the 
slowness  with  which  language,  like  everything  else,  changes  in  tbe 
East,  seems  to  me  a  proof  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the  literary  cnltiva- 
tion  of  TamiL 

2.  Another  evidence  consists  ia  the  extraordinary  copiousness  of 
the  Tamil  vpoabulary,  and  the  number  and  variety  of  the  grammatical 
forms  of  Shen-Tamil.  The  Sben-Tamil  grammar  is  a  crowded  museum 
of  obs<Jete  forms,  cast-off  inflexions,  and  curious  anomalies.  Many  of 
these  will  be  pointed  out  from  time  to  time  in  the  body  of  this  work. 
I  may  here  refer  especially  to  the  extreme  and  almost  naked  umplicity 
of  some  of  the  conjngational  forms  of  the  oldest  Tamil,  particularly  to 
the  existence  of  an  onlnflected  form  of  the  verb,  and  of  another  form 
in  which  only  the  first  rudimentary  traces  of  inflection  are  seen.  These 
particulars,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  Part  "  on  the  Verb,"  seem  to  me  to 
point  to  the  arrest  of  the  development  of  the  Tamil  verb  at  a  very 
early  period  by  the  invention  of  writing,  as  in  the  still  more  remark- 
able instance  of  Chinese.  The  extraordinary  copiousness  of  the  Tamil 
vocabulary  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  school  lexicon  of  the  Tamil 
language,  published  by  tbe  American  missionaries  at  Jaf!ha,  contains 
no  less  than  58,500  words;  notwithstanding  which,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  add  several  thousands  of  technical  terms,  besides  provincialisms, 
and  thousands  upon  thousands  of  authorised  compounds,  in  order  to 
render  the  list  complete.  Nothing  strikes  a  Tamil  scholar  more,  on 
examining  the  dictionaries  of  the  other  Dravidian  dialects,  than  the 
paucity  of  their  lists  of  synonyms  in  comparison  with  those  of  Tamil. 
The  Tamil  vocabulary  contains  not  only  those  words  which  may  be 
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regarded  aa  appropriate  to  the  language,  iuasmach  as  they  are  used  hj 
Tamil  alone,  bat  aUo  those  which  may  be  considered  as  the  property 
of  Telnga,  Canarese,  &c.  Thus,  the  word  used  for  '  house '  in  ordinary 
Tamil  ia  trUu/  bnt  the  Tocabnlary  contains  also,  and  occasionally  uses, 
the  word  appropriate  to  Telngu,  il  (TeL  tilu),  and  the  distinctive  Can- 
arese word,  matui  (Can.  mana);  besides  another  synonym,  ku^i, 
which  it  has  in  common  with  Sanskrit  and  the  whole  of  the  FinuislL 
languages.  The  grammar  and  rocabalaty  of  Tamil  are  thus  to  a  cos- 
aiderable  extent  the  common  repo^tory  of  Dravidian  forms  and  roots. 
We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  literary  cultivation  of  Tamil 
dates  from  a  period  prior  to  that  of  the  other  idioms,  and  not  long 
subsequent  to  the  final  breaking  up  of  the  laogoage  of  the  andent 
Dravidians  into  dialects. 

3.  Another  evidence  of  the  antiquity  and  parity  of  Tamil  consists 
in  the  agreement  of  the  ancient  Canarese,  the  ancient  Malayftlam,  the 
Tnln,  and  also  the  Tuda,  Q^^d,  and  Ku,  with  Tamil,  in  many  of 
the  paiticnlarB  in  which  modem  Canarese  and  modem  Telngu  differ 
from  it. 

4.  The  fact  that  in  many  instances  the  forms  of  Telagn  roots  and 
infleziona  have  evidently  been  softened  do«m  from  the  forms  of  Tamil, 
is  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  higher  antiquity  of  the  Tamilian  forms. 
Instancea  of  this  will  be  giv^i  in  the  section  on  the  phonetic  system  of 
these  languages.  It  will  suffice  now  to  adduce,  as  an  illustration  of 
what  is  meant,  the  transposition  of  vowels  in  the  Telugu  demonstra- 
tive  pronouns.  The  tme  Dravidian  demonstrative  bases  are  a,  remote, 
and  i,  proximate  ;  to  which  are  suffixed  the  formatives  of  the  genders, 
with  V  euf^onic,  to  prevent  hiattit.  The  Tamil  demonstratives  are 
atan,  ills,  and  ivan,  hie  The  Telngu  masculine  formative  answering 
to  the  Tamil  an,  is  ^u,  u^u,  or  ad"  ;  and  hence  the  demonstratives  in 
lUogn,  uiswering  to  the  Tamil  avax,  ivan,  might  be  expected  to  be 
avadu  and  tta^tt,  instead  of  which  we  find  vd4«,  iUsi  and  t^K,  hie. 
Here  the  demonstrative  bases  a  and  i  have  shifted  from  their  natural 
position  at  the  beginning  of  the  word  to  the  middle,  whilst  by  coales- 
cing with  the  vowel  of  the  fonnative,  or  as  a  compensation  for  its  loss, 
their  quantity  has  been  increased.  The  altered,  abnormal  form  of  the 
Telugu  b  evidently  the  later  one  ;  but  as  even  the  high  dialect  of  the 
Telugu  contains  no  other  form,  the  period  when  the  Telugu  grammar 
was  rendered  permanent  by  written  rules  and  the  aid  of  written  com- 
poaitioDB,  must  have  been  subsequent  to  the  origin  of  the  cormption 
in  question,  and  therefore  subsequent  to  the  literary  cultivation  of 
Tamil 
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5.  Another  erideoce  of  autiqnit;  conaista  in  th«  great  coirnption  of 
many  of  tiie  Sanskrit  tadbhavaa  or  derivatiTes  fonnd  in  Tamil 

The  Sanskrit  contained  in  Tamil  may  be  divided  into  three  portions 
of  different  dates. 

(!.)  The  most  recent  portion  was  introdnced  by  the  three  religioua 
schools  which  divide  amongst  them  the  allegiance  of  the  mass  of  the 
Tamil  people.  These  are  the  school  of  the  S^aiva-Siddhftnta,  or  that  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  Agamas,  the  most  popnlar  system  amongst  the 
Tamil  S'fldras,  the  school  of  9'atikara  AehSrya,  the  apostk  of  Advaita, 
and  the  chief  rival  of  both,  the  school  of  S'rt  Vaisbijava,  founded  by 
RftmAnnja  Achftrya.  The  period  of  the  greatest  activity  and  inflaence 
of  those  sects  seems  to  have  extended  from  abont  the  eleventh  century, 
A,D.,  to  the  sixteenth ;  *  and  the  Sanskrit  derivatives  introdnced  by 
the  adherents  of  these  systems  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  points 
wherein  change  was  unavoidable)  are  pnre,  nnchauged  Sanskrit. 

(2.)  The  school  of  writers,  partly  preceding  the  above  and  partly 
contemporaneous  with  them,  by  which  the  largest  portion  of  the  San- 
skrit derivatives  found  in  Tamil  were  introdnced,  was  that  of  the 
Jainasj  which  flourished  from  about  the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  a.d., 
to  the  thirteenth.  The  period  of  the  predominance  of  the  Jainas  (a 
predominance  in  intellect  and  learning — rarely  a  predominance  in 
political  power)  was  the  Angustan  age  of  Tamil  literature,  the  period 
when  the  Madura  College,  a  celebrated  literary  association,  appears  to 
have  flonrished,  and  when  the  Rura),  the  Chintimaqi,  and  the  classical 
vocabularies  and  grammars  were  written.  The  Sanskrit  derivatives 
found  in  the  writings  of  this  period  are  very  considerably  altered,  so  as 
to  accord  with  Tamil  euphonic  rules.  Thns  I6ka,  Sans,  the  world,  is 
changed  into  ulagu;  rdj'd,  a  king,  into  araht. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Sanskrit  derivatives  found  in  Telugn,  Ca- 
narese,  and  Malay&lam  belong  to  the  periods  now  mentioned,  or  at 
least  they  accord  on  the  whole  with  the  derivatives  fonnd  in  the  Tamil 


*  It  appean  probable  that  it  wu  during  thu  period  that  the  great  templei  of 
the  Caniatic  were  erected.  Thoss  temples,  the  most  Btupsndoui  worlu  of  the 
kind  in  the  EkA,  eeem  to  have  owed  their  eiiitencs  to  the  eathusiunl  and  emI 
of  the  adherenti  of  the  Saiva-Siddh&atA  ijitem.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
■seertain  the  esaet  date  when  any  of  the  more  celebrated  temple*  wu  endtd; 
bat  from  toieriptioDS  in  my  poaaeiuoii  recording  donatioDe  and  endowmenta 
made  to  them,  I  am  able  to  state  that  the  greftter  nnmber  of  the  ^va  temples 
were  in  exiatence  in  Che  twelfth  century,  many  in  the  eleveath.  I  have  not 
ascertained  the  existence  of  any  VaLtbijavB  temple  in  the  South  before  tbe  twelfth 
centui;. 
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of  those  two  periods,  eapecisllf  the  former  or  more  recent.  They  are 
dincUd,  acocM^ing  to  the  degree  of  permutation  or  corruption  to  which 
they  hkve  been  nibjected,  into  the  two  closseB  of  tat'Sanui,  the  same 
vith  it— is.,  words  which  are  identical  with  Sanskrit — and  tad-bhava, 
of  the  Bame  nature  with  it  =  derived  from  it — i.e.,  words  which  are 
derived  from  a  Sanskrit  origin,  but  have  been  more  or  leas  corrupted 
or  changed  by  local  influences.  The  former  ctaaa,  or  taUama  words, 
are  scarcely  at  all  altered,  uid  generally  look  like  words  which  have 
been  used  only  \^  Bi&hmans,  or  which  had  been  introduced  into  the 
vernaculars  at  a  period  when  the  Sanskrit  alphabetical  and  phonetic 
systems  had  become  natandised,  through  tlie  predomioanco  of  the  later 
forms  of  Hindfiism.  Sanskrit  derivatives  of  the  second  class  which 
have  been  altered  more  considerably,  or  tadbhava  words,  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  borrowed  direct  from  Sanskrit,  bnt  are  represented  by 
Telngn  and  Oanarese  granunariaus  themselves  as  words  that  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  Pi&krits,  or  c<^loqnial  dialects  of  the  Sanskrit, 
spoken  in  ancient  times  in  the  contigoous  Oaura  provinces. 

(3.)  In  addition  to  the  Sanskrit  taltama  and  tadbhava  derivatives  of 
the  two  periods  now  mentioned — the  modem  Vedantic,  Suva,  and 
Vaishnava  periods,  and  the  Jaina  period — Tamil  contains  many  deriva- 
tires  belonging  to  the  very  earliest  period  of  the  literary  culture  of  the 
lai^oage — derivatives  which  are  probably  of  an  earlier  date  than  the 
introduction  of  Sanskrit  into  the  other  dialects.  The  derivatives  of 
this  class  were  not  borrowed  from  the  northern  Prftkrita  (though  much 
more  corrupted  than  even  the  derivatives  borrowed  &om  those  Prikrits 
by  Canarese  and  Teli^),  bnt  appear  to  have  been  derived  from  oral 
intercoorse  with  the  first  Brihmanical  priests,  scholars,  and  astrologers, 
and  probably  renuuned  unwrittra  for  a  considerable  time.  The  San- 
skrit of  this  period  is  not  only  greatly  more  corrupted  than  that  of  the 
period  of  the  Jainas,  but  its  corruptions  are  of  a  different  character. 
The  Jainas  altered  the  Sanskrit  which  they  borrowed  in  order  to 
bring  it  into  accordance  with  Tamil  euphonic  mlee;  whereas  in  the 
Sanskrit  of  the  period  now  under  consideration — the  earliest  period 
— the  changes  that  have  been  introduced  seem  to  be  in  utter 
defiance  of  rule.     The  following  are  instances  of  derivatives  of  this 

(a.)  The  Sans,  irt,  sacred,  was  altered  into  tiru,  whilst  a  more 
recent  alteration  of  the  Sanskrit  word  is  into  sirt,  titi,  and  A 

(6.)  The  Sans,  iarman,  a  work,  is  in  the  Tamil  of  the  more  modem 
periods  altered  into  karvnam  and  lannam;  but  in  the  older  Tamil 
it  was  corrapted  into  iain. 

(c.)  Several  of  the  names  of  the  Tamil  months  supply  us  with  illn- 
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Gtr&tioDS  of  eaily  corroptions  of  Sanskrit  The  Tamil  months,  thongh 
now  solar-siderisl,  ore  named  from  the  old  lanar  aBterisma,  the  names 
of  which  asteriama,  and  atill  more  the  oamea  of  the  mouths  borrowed 
from  them,  are  greatly  corrupted.  E.g.,  the  sBteriam  p&rvardfhAdatn, 
is  changed  into  pHrddam  :  ashddam,  also,  is  changed  into  ddam,  from 
which  is  formed  ddi,  the  Tamil  name  of  the  month  Julj^ — August. 
The  name  of  the  asterism  asinTii  has  been  corrupted  into  eippaii, 
which  is  the  Tamil  name  of  the  month  October — November.  The 
change  of  pHrva  bhadra^da,  the  Sanskrit  name  of  one  of  the^terisma, 
into  puraffdSi  is  still  more  extraordinary.  PHrva^hadra-pada  was 
first  changed  into  pilra(fSdi,  the  name  of  the  corresponding  asterism 
in  Tamil ;  and  this,  again,  by  the  shortening  of  the  first  syllable  and 
the  change  of  di  into  n,  became  puratidU,  the  Tamil  month  September 
— October.  The  corresponding  names  of  the  asterisms  and  months  ia 
Telugu,  Canarese,  &c.,  are  pure,  unchanged  Sanskrit ;  and  hence  the 
greater  antiquity  of  the  introduction  of  those  words  into  Tamil,  or  at 
least  the  greater  antiquity  of  their  use  in  Tamil  written  compositions, 
may  safely  be  concluded. 

C.  The  higher  antiquity  of  the  literary  cultivation  of  Tamil  may  also 
be  inferred  from  Tamil  inscriptions.  In  Kanj^taka  and  Teiing&na, 
every  inscription  of  an  early  date  and  the  majority  even  of  modem 
inscriptions  are  written  in  Sanskrit.  Even  when  the  characters 
employed  are  those  of  the  ancient  Canarese  or  Telagu  (cl^aractera  which 
have  been  arranged  to  express  the  peculiar  sounds  of  Sanskrit), 
Sanskrit  is  the  language  in  which  the  inscription  is  found  to  be  written, 
if  it  is  one  of  any  antiquity.  In  the  Tamil  country,  on  the  contrary, 
all  inseriptiona  belonging  to  an  early  period  are  written  Id  Tamil ;  and 
I  have  not  met  with,  or  heard  of,  a  aingle  Sanskrit  inscription  in  the 
Tamil  country  which  appears  to  be  older  than  the  fourteenth  century 
A.D.,  though  I  have  obtained  fac-similes  of  all  the  inscriptions  I  coold 
hear  of  in  South  Tinnevelly  and  South  Travancore — integral  portions 
of  the  ancient  Ffti^djan  kingdom.  The  number  of  inscriptions  I  have 
obtained  ia  about  a  hundred  and  fifty.  They  were  found  on  the  walls 
and  floora  of  temples,  and  on  rocks  and  pillars.  The  latest  are  written 
in  Qr&Dtba,  or  the  character  in  which  Sanskrit  ia  written  by  the  Dr&- 
vida  Brfthmans ;  those  of  an  earlier  age  either  in  an  old  form  of  the 
existing  Tamil  character,"  or  in  a  still  older  character,  which  appears  to 


*  I  bava  long  hoped  &t  K>m*  period  to  mils  public  the  itomi  of  intoniuliou 
contsinvd  in  tboae  micHptiotii,  not  on«  of  whioh  U  included  in  tha  inacriptioiii 
belongiDg  to  tha  Hackenda  coUaction  of  MS3.  I  may,  however,  maatjon  hare 
the  fallowiog  nanlti  I  have  arrived  at : — 1.  Hie  genenlly  flctitioiu  oharactsr  of 
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have  been  common  to  the  Tamil  and  the  ancient  Ualay&lam  countries, 
and  is  the  character  in  which  the  ancient  i&ianas  or  docnmentary  tablets 
in  the  possession  of  the  Jews  at  Cochin  and  of  the  Syrian  Chiiatians 
in  Travancore  are  written.  This  character  ia  stiU  used  with  some  varia- 
tiona  h;  the  Uoh&mmedan  colonists  in  North  UalaySjam.  It  presents 
aome  points  of  resemblance  to  the  modem  Teluga-Canarese  character, 
and  also  to  the  character  in  which  some  undeciphered  inscriptions  in 
Ceylon  and  the  Eastern  Ishads  are  written.*  The  language  of  all  the 
more  ancient  of  these  inscriptiouB  is  Tamil,  and  the  etjle  in  which  they 
are  written  is  that  of  the  classical  dialect,  without  any  of  those  double 
plurals  {e.g.,  ntifffol,  yons,  instead  of  ntr,  you),  and  other  unauthorised 
novelties  by  which  modem  Tamil  is  disfigured ;  bat  it  is  free  abo  from 
the  afieeted  brevity  and  involuttons  of  the  poetical  styla  As  no 
inscription  of  any  antiquity  in  Teling&na  or  KarQ&ta^  is  found  to  be 
written  in  the  Cau&rese  or  the  Telngu  language,  whatever  be  the 
dtaraeUr  employed,  the  priority  of  Tamil  literary  culture,  as  well  aa 
its  national  independence  to  a  considerable  extent,  may  fairly  he 
concluded. 

I  may  here  remark  that  the  Cochin  and  Travancore  i&tanoi  or  tablets 
which  are  referred  to  above,  and  which  have  been  translated  by  Dr 
Onndert,  prove  amongst  other  tJungs  the  substantial  identity  of  ancient 
Malayi)am  with  ancient  Tamil.  The  date  of  these  documents  is  pro- 
bably not  later  than  the  ninth  century  a.d.,  nor  earlier  than  the 
seventh ;  f  for  the  technical  terms  of  solar-siderial  chronology  (derived 
from  the  SQrya-Siddhftnta  of  Arya-bbatfa)  which  are  employed  in  these 


the  long  tiiti  of  kingB  of  Hadun,  «adi  with  a  high-iounding  Suiakiit  name,  which 
an  ooatunsd  in  tha  local  Parinat  and  other  legends,  and  which  have  been  pub- 
Il^ed  b;  Professor  Wilson  in  hia  "  Hiatorical  Sketch  of  the  Pandiyan  Eiagdom," 
and  by  Mr  Taylor  in  hii  "  Oriental  Historical  H83."  2.  Tha  veracity  aod  accu- 
rac7  of  moat  of  the  reference*  to  the  Pftn4;<^  *o<l  Chala  dynastiea  oontuned  in 
the  Hah&-wan«o  and  other  historical  records  and  compilations  of  the  Singhaleae 
Buddhlata.  3.  Tha  fact,  or  proof  of  the  fact,  of  the  lubjectloD  of  the  whole  of  tbs 
Ptndya  coantry,  including  South  TraTaccore,  to  the  Cbdlu  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  oenturia*.  1.  The  probable  identiSoation  of  Sundara  If  ridya,  by  whom 
the  Jainaa  (sometimee  erroneously  termed  Buddhists)  were  finally  expelled  from 
Madura,  and  whom  Profeaeor  Wilaon  haa  placed  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century 
a.l>.,  with  the  '  Sender  Bandi,'  who  is  said  by  Marco  Polo  to  have  been  reigning 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  daring  hi*  visit  to  India  in  the  and  of  the 
thirtaenth  oentary.  The  same  Sundara  Pt^iijya  is  placed  by  native  HindA  autho- 
ritie*  tome  thousands  o(  yean  before  the  ChristiMi  era.  See  "  Belativa  Antiquity 
of  Dravidtan  LiteraturaL" 

*  Journal  oftht  Mairat  Litrrarg  SociOj/,  vol.  ziii. 

+  I  here  allow  the  Iscgaage  of  the  first  edition  to  ttimd,  ray  oonjectore  having 
been  found  to  bo  vary  near  the  mark.     See  Section  on  Dravii^an  Alphabet*. 
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ioacriptioDB  were  not  introdncad  till  the  Beventli  centtuy.  The  iA»aiuu 
Tvera  written  it  a  time  when  the  R€rKla  dynasty  was  still  ptedomiaant 
on  the  Usiabar  coast ;  *  bat  though  words  and  forma  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  Ualay&lam  may  be  detected  in  them,  the  gener^  style  of  the 
language  in  which  they  ore  written  is  Tamil,  the  iDflezions  of  the 
nonns  and  vetbs  are  Tamil,  and  the  idiom  is  mostly  Tamil ;  and  we  are 
therefore  led  to  infer  that  at  that  period  Tamil  was  the  language  at 
least  of  the  court  and  of  the  educated  classes  in  the  MalayAlam 
country,  and  tliat  what  is  now  called  Malayftlam,  if  it  then  existed 
at  all,  was  probably  nothing  more  than  a  patois  cnrtent  amongst 
the  inhabitants  of  the  hills  and  jangles  in  the  interior.  The  fact  that 
the  idiantu  which  were  giren  by  the  ancient  Malay&lam  kings  to  the 
JewB  and  Syrian  Ctuistiana  are  in  the  Tamil  language,  instead  of  what 
is  now  called  MalaySJam,  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition 
of  the  Bubjection  at  that  tima  of  any  part  of  the  Malay&|am  coantry  to 
the  ancient  kings  of  Ifadura;  for  the  kings  in  question  were  ESrala, 
not  Fft^dya  kings,  with  ESrala  names,  titles,  and  insignia ;  and  It  is 
evident  from  the  Qreek  geographers  themselves,  from  whom  alone  we 
know  anything  of  an  ancient  Fi^dya  conqnest,  that  it  was  only  &  few 
isolated  places,  on  or  near  the  Malabar  coast,  that  were  really  under 
the  nile  of  the  F&Qdyas.  The  only  part  of  the  Malay&)am  country 
which  at  that  period  could  have  belonged  bond  fide  to  the  PlQdyai, 
was  the  soathem  part  of  the  country  of  the  Aii  or  Faralia,  i.e.,  South 
Travancore,  a  district  which  has  always  been  inhabited  chiefly  by 
Pindis,  and  where  to  the  present  day  the  langn^e  of  the  entire  people 
is  Tamil,  not  Ualayftjam. 

From  the  various  particulars  mentioned  alxive,  it  appeara  clear  that 
the  Tamil  language  was  of  all  the  Dravidian  idioms  the  earliest  culti- 
vated ;  it  also  appeara  highly  probable  that  in  the  endeavour  to  aacer- 

*  One  of  them  is  dated  ' '  in  tlie  Uurty'iixth  year  of  King  Ravi  Tarmil,  oppotiu 
tilt  tectmd  ytar."  By  thii  vsxid  ezpreuion,  "oppotit«  tbs  Moond  y«>r,"  Ur 
'Whieh  Buppoaed  that  a  nferanea  waa  made  to  the  "  wcoed  cyclo  of  s  thounnd 
years  from  the  buildiog  of  Qnilon,"  a  cduiilKtioii  aecording  to  which  the  preaeot 
yair,  167S,  would  be  the  fiftietii  of  tfas  third  cjcle;  but  the  ssms  eiprNsiou  ii 
esoeedingly  common  in  aQoiant  Tamil  inacriptiani  {t.g.,  T  tuTS  fonod  "the 
ieTsnth  year  of  King  EuUMkhan  oppoiilt  the  fifteenth  jear  ") ;  and  it  denotas, 
I  coDceiTS,  the  ysar  of  "  the  cycle  of  sixty"  (which  aeems  to  hare  bnn  at  oes 
time  tha  prsvailing  csLculstion  all  over  India),  t«  which  tha  year  of  the  kJDg'a 
reign  Btandi  "opposite,"  or  answers.  Dr  Bumell  auppoaes  tha  one  jaar  to  be 
that  of  the  king's  age,  and  tha  other  year  that  of  his  reigu,  to  which  it  sorre- 
tponda ;  but  this  snpposition  would  hardly  iiuit  those  caaei  where  both  numbers 
ne  under  ten.  I  admit,  howsver,  thst  the  year  of  the  cyela  of  sixty,  in  all  the 
anthsntic  instance*  I  am  acquainted  with,       cited,  not  by  its  ntunbsr,  but  by 
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tain  the  chaisctOTutics  of  the  primitlTe  DnviduJi  speech,  from  vhich 
the  vuiooB  ezistiiig  dialects  have  diTaricated,  moBt  auistance  will  be 
fomished  b;  Tamil  The  amount  and  value  of  this  assiatance  will 
appear  io  alraoot  every  portion  of  the  grammatical  comparison  on  vhich 
we  are  abont  to  enter.  It  moat,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  as  has 
already  been  intimated,  that  neither  Tamil  nor  any  other  single  dialect, 
ancient  ot  modem,  can  be  implidtly  adopted  u  a  faithM  repreaentatiTe 
of  the  primitive  Dravidian  tongue.  A  careful  companion  of  tha  pecn- 
Uarities  of  all  the  dialects  will  carry  us  np  still  further,  probably  up  to 
the  period  of  their  mntnal  divergence,  a  period  long  anterior  to  Uiat  of 
grammars  and  vocabularies ;  and  it  is  upon  the  result  of  such  a  com- 
parison that  most  dependence  is  to  be  placed. 


Eablubt  extant  Wbittzit  Relics  or  thx  Dratiduit  Lakouagei. 

The  Dravidian  words  which  are  contained  in  the  Bim&yava,  the 
MahA-bh&rata,  and  other  Sanskrit  poems  of  undoubted  antiquity,  are 
•o  few  that  they  throw  no  light  whatever  npon  tJie  ancient  condition 
of  the  Dravidian  languages  prior  to  the  ninth  or  tenth  centuries  A.D., 
,  the  earlicat  date  to  which  any  extant  Tamil  compositionB  can  safely  be 
attributed. 

The  oldest  Dravidian  word  found  in  any  written  record  in  the  world 
appears  to  be  the  word  for  '  peacock '  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Books 
of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  in  the  list  of  the  articles  of  merchandise 
btongfat  from  Tarshish  or  Ophir  in  Solomon's  ships,  abont  1000  b.c. 
This  word  is  tvJd  in  Kings,  ItUi  in  Ghroniclee.  The  ordinary  name 
at  present  for  the  peacock  on  the  Malabar  coaat  and  in  Tamil  is  mayil 
(Sub.  may&rd);  it  is  also  sometimes  called  HH  (Bans.  Hkki),  a  name 
given  to  it  on  account  of  its  crest ;  but  the  ancient,  poetical,  purely 
Tamll-UaIayiL]am  name  of  the  peacock  is  ttkei,  the  bird  with  the 
(qtlendid)  tail  Siiehi  =  avis  erittaia;  tdkei  —  avU  catidata.  The  verbal 
root  of  the  word  tikei  is  toif  or  Utif ,  iui  or  Atf,  to  hang ;  hence  '  a 
scar^'  'a  skirt  border,'  is  called  tdHxi.  The  vowel  of  the  root  librates 
between  w  and  a :  half  the  derivativeB  have  the  one  vowel,  half  the 
other.  Hence  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  the  Phoenicians  in  error 
when  they  represented  tjJc  as  the  radical  part  of  the  word.  That  the 
Towel  is  short  in  Kings  and  long  in  Ghroniclee  is  also  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  fact  that  in  Tamil-Malayftjam  the  vowel  is  sometimes 
short,  sometimes  long. 

Thongh  t^xi,  as  a  verbal  nonn,  is  a  derivatiTe  from  tH^  or  Uti^,  yet 
the  ultimate  root  sppean  to  have  been  to  or  tu.   Judging  from  analogy. 
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the  final  if  or  iht  mnet  have  been  a  foniUtiTe.  A  primuy  root  with 
tbia  addition  becomes  a  verbal  nonn,  and  in  the  next  stage  of  the 
language  this  verbal  noim  becomes  in  its  tnin  a  new,  secondaiy 
verbal  root  It  is  interesting  to  be  able  to  trace  the  use  of  this  Tamil- 
Malayj^aIu  formatiTe  it  or  itu  bo  earl^  as  the  time  of  the  Phcenician 
trade  with  India.  Max  IfiiUer,  speaking  of  this  etymology  (Lect. 
p.  309),  remarks  :  "If  this  etymology  be  right,  it  would  be  an  import- 
ant confirmation  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Tamulic  languages  spoken  in 
India  before  the  advent  of  the  Aryan  tribes."  I  have  no  doubt  that 
this  etymology  is  right,  and  that  the  inference  deduced  from  it  is  well 
founded.  It  may  here  be  added  that  from  the  Dravidian  tdkei,  pro- 
nounced  f^rt,  would  naturally  be  derived  the  Arabic  taucu,  the  Greek 
raw;,  and  ultimately  the  Latin  paoo  and  our  own  pta-fovl.  Minayeff 
has  discovered  in  the  Boddhistical  writings  a  reference  to  voyages  made 
by  ancient  Indian  merchants  to  Babylon  (eaUed  '  BaverA'  =  Old  Cunei- 
form Fenian  'Babiru'),  in  the  second  of  which  voyages  they  took 
thither  the  first  peaeoek  for  sale.  (See  paper  by  Professor  Weber  in  the 
Indian  Antiquary  for  May  1873). 

Of  the  names  of  the  other  articles  of  merchandise  mentioned  in 
Kings  and  Chronicles,  k6f,  an  ape,  has  geneially  been  identified  with 
the  Sanskrit  kapi;  and  the  Qreek  ift^n,  and  even  the  English  ape, 
have  been  supposed  to  have  the  same  origin.  It  seems  more  probable, 
however,  that  the  word  has  been  derived  f^om  the  old  Egyptian  Mf,  an 
ape,  a  word  which  Mr  Le  Page  Renouf  informs  me  is  in  very  common 
use  in  Egyptian  inscriptions,  and  which  he  says  is  to  all  appearance 
as  anient  as  the  language  itself.  The  origin  of  the  word  used  for 
'noTj' {tkmhahbim,  the  tooth  oi  the  habb)  still  seems  to  me  some- 
what doubtful  On  the  whole,  the  most  probable  derivation  seems  to 
be  from  the  old  Egyptian  ah,  ivory,  Algum  may  perhaps  be  the  San- 
skrit valffviki,  sandal  wood,  another  meaning  of  which  is  'beautiful,'  a 
word  which  seems  to  be  identical  with,  or  derived  from,  the  Tamil- 
Malay&jam  aragv  or  aiagu,  beauty.  If  so,  algum  will  be  more  correct 
than  almvff.  The  fragrant  wood  called  'aloes'  in  Proverbs  vii.  17,  &c, 
was  the  Aqnilaria  Agallocha,  the  Hebrew  word  for  which,  ahaiim  or 
ahaloth;  is  evidently  derived  rather  from  the  Tamil-Malay&}am  form  of 
the  word,  agkil,  than  from  the  Sanskrit  agara,  though  both  are  ulti- 
mately identicaL 

The  Greek  word  i^^a,  rice,  must  be  one  of  considerable  antiquity. 
It  dates  from  the  period,  whenever  that  was,  when  rice  was  first  intro- 
duced from  India  into  Europe ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubt«d  that  we  have 
here  the  Tamil  word  ariH,  rice  deprived  of  the  husk,  this  being  the 
condition  in  which  rice  was  then,  as  now,  bought  np  in  India  for 
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exportation  to  Europe.  The  distinotiTsly  Mal&^&lam  form  of  the  word, 
ari,  seems  a  corrnptioii. 

The  earliest  DraTidian  word  in  Greek  of  wbidi  we  know  the  date  is 
xofCMF,  Ctesisa's  nsime  for  cinnamon.  Herodotna  deecribes  cinnamon 
"as  the  xdgfta  (diy  sticks),  which  we,  after  the  FhretiiciaQS,  call 
Xindftt/ut."  Liddell  and  Scott  aaj,  tn  loc.  xdipet,  plnral  xaipta, 
"this  word  bears  a  curioos  resemblance  to  the  Arabic  worda  kerfat, 
iirfak."  This  resemblance,  however,  most,  I  think,  be  accidental, 
seeing  that  Eerodotos  considered  '  cinnamon '  alone  as  a  foreign  word, 
and  that  x«ff*£  is  natnrallj  derived  from  xufpu,  to  wither.  The  word 
mentioned  bj  Cteeias  seems,  however,  to  have  a  real  resemblance  to  the 
Aislac  word,  and  alao  to  a  Dravidian  one.  Cteaiaa,  the  author  of  the 
earliest  Greek  treatise  on  India,  describes  an  odoroos  oil  produced  from 
an  Indian  tree  having  flowers  like  the  laurel,  which  the  Greeks  called 
/t,iigniiaj  bnt  which  in  India  was  called  xagtcMi.  From  Gtesiaa's  descrip- 
tion (making  allowance  for  its  exaggerations)  it  is  evident  that  cinna- 
mon oil  waa  meant,  and  In  this  opinion  Wahl  agrees.  Uranios,  a 
writer  quoted  hj  Stephen  of  Byzantiam,  mentiona  nigTtthf  as  one  of 
the  prodnctions  of  the  Abasgni,  the  Arabian  Abjssinians,  bjr  which 
wB  are  doubtless  to  nndeietand  not  so  much  the  products  of  their 
conntiy  as  the  articles  in  which  thef  tntded.  From  the  connection  in 
which  it  is  found,  si«m4o>  would  appear  to  be  cinnamon,  and  we  can 
■carcelf  err  in  identifying  with  it  kafat,  or,  more  properlj,  kir/oA, 
one  of  the  names  which  cinnamon  has  received  in  Arabic  8ome 
Arabic  scholais  derive  kirfah  from  karafa,  '  decortavit ; '  but  Mr 
Hsssonn  does  not  admit  this  derivation,  and  considers  kirfdk  a  foreign 
word.  We  are  thus  brought  back  to  Ctewaa's  mifrivt,  or  the  Indian 
word  which  xafc-i*>  represented.  As  thb  ia>a  word  of  which  we  know 
the  antiqui^,  the  supposition  that  the  Greeks  or  Indians  borrowed  it 
from  the  Anbe  is  qnite  inadmisuble.  What  then  is  the  Indian  word 
Cteuas  referred  to  t  Not,  as  has  been  snppOBed,  kumndhu,  the  Sin- 
ghalese name  for  annamon,  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  kuriir^fa;  bnt 
the  Tamil-Uala;&)am  word  Icaruppu  or  Mirppu — e.g.,  karappa-{t)taUam, 
MaL  oil  of  cinnamon.  Other  forms  of  this  word  are  karappv,  htruva, 
and  iaruiMi,  the  laat  of  which  is  Uie  meet  common  form  in  modem 
Tamil.  Rheede  refera  to  Uiia  form  of  the  word  when  he  sa^s  that  "  in 
his  time  in  Malabar  oils  in  high  medical  estimation  were  made  from 
both  the  root  and  the  leaves  of  the  hanta  or  wild  cinnamon  of  that 
coast." 

There  are  two  meanings  of  hiru  in  Tamil-Malaj&Jam,  'black' 
and  'pungent,'  and  the  latter  doubtless  supplies  na  with  the  ex- 
planation of  karuppu,  '  cinnamon,'     A  word  with  a  related  meaning  to 
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tbb  u  taruita,  'b  medidn&l  preparation.'  TliiB  nfiine  may  have  been 
given  to  cinnnmon  from  wh&t  has  been  described  as  '  the  sweet  buminff 
taste"  of  the  bark,  and  especially  of  the  oiL  Wild  cinnamon  grows 
freely  id  Malabar,  in  the  very  region  is  which  Cteaias's  name  for  it, 
and  the  name  adopted  by  the  Arabians,  is  Btill  in  use.  The  cinnamon 
DOW  grown  in  Ceylon  is,  it  is  true,  of  a  much  finer  qnality,  bat  it  is 
doubt^l  whether  the  cultivation  of  it  had  been  introdnced  into  Ceylon 
at  that  early  period,  and  even  if  it  had,  it  shonld  be  remembered  that 
Otesias,  who  derived  all  his  information  about  India  from  Persian  and 
Babylonian  merchants,  seems  to  have  known  nothing  of  Ceylon.  I 
have  little  doubt  that  the  Sanskrit  iarpdra,  '  camphor,'  is  substantially 
the  same  as  the  Tamil-Malay&Ii^™  karvppu  and  Ctesias's  xd^riiit,  seeing 
that  it  does  not  seem  to  have  any  root  in  Sanskrit,  and  that  camphor 
e  nearly  related.  The  camphor  of  commerce  is  from 
n  tree,  the  eatnphora  o^gieinarum.  If  the  identity  of  Ctesias's 
word  with  the  Tamil- !Ualay!l|am  kaivppa  be  admitted,  it  follows  that 
we  have  here  the  earliest  Dravidian  word  quoted  by  the  Greeks,  and 
that  at  that  early  time  Tamil  roots  were  sometimes  converted  into 
verbal  nouns  by  the  addition  of  the  formative  pu,  as  they  are  at  present, 
just  as  we  have  seen  in  the  Hebrew  Mki,  the  alternative  formative  leu 
or  jtn,  used,  as  at  present,  for  the  same  purpose. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  largest  stock  of  primitive 
Dravidian  words  contained  in  any  written  documents  of  ancient  times 
— the  earliest  authentic  extant  traces  of  the  existence  of  the  Dravidian 
languages,  as  distinguished  from  Sanskrit  —  are  those  which  are 
found  in  the  notices  of  the  Qreek  geogiapbera  Ptolemy  and  tbe  author 
of  the  "Feriplus  Maris  £r3i;hnei;"  including  also' the  "Natural 
History"  of  Pliny.  Many  of  the  nunes  of  places  and  tribes  re- 
corded by  those  geographers,  not  long  after  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era,  are  identical,  letter  for  letter,  with  the  names  now  in 
use;  Several  of  those  names  have  become  obsolete,  or  cannot  now  be 
identified ;  but  the  signification  of  the  compound  words  of  which  they 
consist  is  generaUy  apparent,  and  in  several  of  them  we  can  detect  the 
operation  of  some  interesting  dialectic  peculiarity  or  euphonic  rule 
which  is  Btill  characteristic  of  these  languages.  I  subjoin  a  few 
examples  of  Dravidian  words  of  this  class  recorded  by  the  Greeks, 
beginning  with  the  names  of  Dravidian  peoples  and  princes. 

(1.)  0  Uatilvr — q  ;^:Iifa  natM>ui>(Kat&JTNi  is  evidently  an  error) — 
the  F&ndya  king  and  people.  This  name  is,  as  we  have  seen,  of  San- 
skrit origin,  and  FondR,  the  form  which  Fliny,  after  Megastheufs, 
gives  in  his  list  of  Indian  nations,  comes  very  near  the  Sanskrit.  The 
more  recent  local  information  of  Pliny  himself,  as  well  as  the  notices  of 
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Ptolemy  and  the  Periplos,  supply  n»  with  the  Dravidian  form  of  the  c^  ^ 
word.  The  Tamil  sigu  of  the  masculine  singular  is  an,  and  Tamil  .  q 
inserts  *  eophonicslly  after  n^,  consequently  Tlaiilm,  and  still  better,  '  \ 
the  plant  form  of  the  word  Htuiiint  faithfully  representa  the  Tamil  ^  '^ 
masculine  singalar  P&^diyan.  Ptolemy  is  qoite  correct  in  giving  the  q  t 
same  name  to  the  people  and  their  prince.  The  people  were  Pft9dya8,  ^  ^ 
the  prince  Ae  Piqdya,  or  the  Pivdya-ddva,  The  form  of  tfae  mas-  ^  T 
coline  singalar  in  ancient  Canarese,_ corresponding  to  the  Tamil  an,  is  1 
<nN  /  in  Telo^  it  ia  %dn,  so  that  jP&i;idiyndu  inTelngu^answera  to  ^  "T 
Paqdif*'!  >i>  Tamil.     Consequently  we  fsam,  that  tS  early  as  the  ( 

Christian  era,'  Tamil  di&red  dialeotically  from  the  other  Dravidian 
idioms,  and  in  particular  that  its  mode  of  forming  the  masculine  sin- 
gnlar  was  then  the  same  as  it  is  now.  We  also  learn  from  the  expres- 
sion Kiiw^it  fittatXtm  Tlailiiui  that  the  Pfiqdyas  had  transferred  their 
capital  from  Kolkei  on  the  T&mraparn!  to  Madura  on  the  Veigei  (or 
T^bavat!)  before  the  Christian  era.  Moituict  itself  (in  Pliny  Modura) 
is  the  Sanskrit  Mathurtt,  pronounced  in  the  Tamil  manner.  The  cor- 
responding ci^  in  Northern  India,  Mattra,  is  written  by  the  Greeks 
Uittpt. 

(2.)  •  KigiaiSoJfec.     The  prince  called  by  this  name  by  Ptolemy  is 
called  i  Kifsp^fti  by  the  author  of  the  Periplus.     The  insertion  of        ? 
«■  is  clearly  an  error,  but  more  likely  to  be  an  error  of  a  copyist  thau      \j 
that  of  the  anthor,  who  himself  had  visited  the  temtoriee  of  the  prince         \ 
in  question.     He  is  called  Cslobotbras  in  Pliny's  text,  but  one  of  the         ^ 
USS.  gives  it  more  correctly  as  Celobotras.     The  name  in  Sanskrit,     \       m 
and  in  full,  ia  Keralaputra,  but  both  K&ra  and  Ki(a  are  Dravidian    [N^      k 
abbieriations  of  £irala.     They  are  Malay^m,  however,  not  Tamil  P 

abbreriations ;  and  the  district  over  which  Keralapntra  ruled  ia  that        ]     '* 
in  which  the  Malay&]am  language  is  now  spoken. 

(3.)  SSfo/  nfl^iii — 'Agxareu  ^t!\iiM  Sfugo — "Osfcuja  ^asikliat  2il; 
tay»t — HafoMci  2u^Tur  (or  2ugiy!i))  ;  also  TlaiaXla  Tu^iyyZt  (which 
should  erideutly  have  been  Zajm'/^Sf,  seeing  that  it  included  the 
mouth  of  the  river  X«^n^().  Without  entering  here  on  any  minute 
topographical  discussions  with  regard  to  details,  it  seems  evident  to 
me  that  the  word  Zufo^  which  we  meet  alone  and  in  various  combina- 
tions in  these  notices,  represents  the  name  of  the  northern  portion  of 
the  Tamilian  nation.  This  name  is  ChSla  in  Sanskrit,!^^^  iaTeluipi; 
but  in  Tamil  Sdra  or  Clidra.  Ptolemy's  accuracy,  oV-rfilher  perhaps 
that  of  his  informants,  with  regard  to  the  name  of  this  people  is  re- 
markable ;  for  in  Tamil  they  appear  not  only  as  Sdfat,  but  also  as 
SifOgoM  and  Sfiriyai,  and  even  ss  S6ring<u  ;  their  country  also  is  called 
Siroffam.    The  r  of  the  Tamil  word  iSJtfM  is  a  peculiar  sound,  not 
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contained  in  Telngn,  in  whicli  it  is  genendlj  represented  b;  4> '"''  i" 
Sanskrit  and  Pali,  in  which  it  is  represented  by  4  °^  I-  ^^  transliteTa- 
tion  of  this  letter  by  the  Greelca  as  ;  seeros  to  show  tb&t  then,  as  now, 
the  use  of  this  peculiar  r  was  a  dialectic  peculiarity  of  Tamil.  The 
Indian  equivalent  of  the  name  of  the  king  Somax  has  not  HUrrived  (aa 
those  of  «  TIttJ&iui  and  i  Kigfo^d^;  have),  and  it  is  fruitless  to  guess 
what  it  may  have  been  ;  but  as  we  know  from  native  poems  that  the 
name  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  SOfas  was  Ureiy&r  (pronounced 
Oreiyflr),  we  may  safely  identify  this  name  with  Ptolemy's  "OsStupi, 
the  capital  of  the  IlaeccUa  iu^^Tti^. 

(4.)  'Afxariu  0airA»ei  2u>cc.  "Afxccrt;  is  here  represented,  not  as  a 
country,  people,  or  city,  but  as  the  name  of  a  prince.  As  Cteueral 
Cunningham  has  pointed  out,  ^iu^a  is'  represented  as  the  name  of  a 
city,  where  a  king  c»U«d  "Ajxarof  reigned.  Thougb  this  was  evidently 
Ptolemy's  meaning,  yet  one  is  strongly  tempted  to  sappose  that  liere 
the  names  given  by  the  natives  of  the  country  to  his  informants  had 
got  transposed.  The  name  Zu>a  is  identical  with  that  of  the  people  of 
the  district,  whom  Ptolemy  himself  calls  Saiiai  tt/iaiit,  and  'Aixanf 
answers  exceedingly  well,  in  situation  as  well  as  in  souad,  to  Arcot, 
the  capital  of  the  Camatic  in  Muhammedan  times.  There  is  a  distinct 
tradition  that  tbe  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  Ch61a  or  S6ra  country 
which  Iks  between  Madras  and  the  Ghants,  including  Arcot  as  its 
centre^  were  Knrambais  or  wandering  shepherds — nomads — for  several 
centuries  after  the  Christian  era.  General  Cunningham  objects  to  this 
identification  that  Arcot  is  quite  a  modem  name ;  but  it  must,  as 
Colonel  Yule  has  pointed  out,  be  at  least  as  old  as  1340  a.d.,  for  it  is 
mentioned  by  Ibn  Batuta.  The  name  is  properly  dx'-kAd;  Tarn,  the 
six  forests,  and  the  Hindils  of  the  place  regard  it  as  an  ancient  city,  - 
though  not  mentioned  by  name  in  the  Puranas,  and  point  out  the  '  six 
forests '  in  which  six  of  the  rithit  of  the  ancient  period  had  their  her- 
mitages. If  this  identiBcation  be  admitted,  we  have  here  another 
instance  of  the  antiquity  of  the  dialectic  peculiarities  of  Tamil,  for  the 
oblique  form  of  the  word  idtF  is  ledtf,  and  the  word  ordinarily  used 
in  Telugu  for  forest  is  not  M<f,  but  adavi  or  afavi. 

(5.)  Kaf«u;a  ^affiXtioi  K^jajSoJfou.  Ksrfir  is  mentioned  in  Tamil 
traditions  as  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Ch^a,  Kfira,  or  Kgrala  kings, 
and  is  generally  identified  with  Karftr,  an  important  town  in  tiie  Coim- 
batoro  district,  originally  included  in  the  Cher*  kingdom.  Kar<ir 
means  the  black  town,  and  I  consider  it  identical  with  Kdraffam  and 
Ka4&ram,  names  of  places  which  I  have  frequently  found  in  inscrip- 
tions in  the  Tamil  country,  and  which  are  evidently  the  poetical 
equivalents  of  Kar&r.      The  meaning  of  each  of  the  names  is  the 
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Bame.  Ptolemy's  word  Kotcusa  represents  the  Tamil  name  of  tlie 
place  with  perfect  occaracy  ;  kar  means  black,  and  Hr  (sometimes  pro- 
nonnced  tir-u),  a  town.  Neither  of  these  words  seems  to  have  altered 
in  the  least  in  souod  or  signiScation  for  ISOO  years. 

(fi.)  Modogalingam  nomine,  Pliny.  I  have  already,  in  p.  32,  dis- 
cnssed  the  meaning  of  this  name.  I  add  here  that  if  modo  be  regarded 
■B  a  Telugu  word,  meaning  three,  we  bare  here  an  interesting  illustra- 
tioa  of  the  antiquity  of  Dravidian  dialectic  peculiarities ;  for  three  is 
in  Telugn  mddu,  in  Tamil  m&ndnt,  in  Canarese  mSm,  in  Tula  m&Ji. 

(7.)  Damiriee,  and  also  Scytia  Dymirict,  Pentiiigcr  Tables ;  Dimi' 
riea,  in  the  Rarenna  Cosmography,  see  p.  14.  TheDymic  of  Dymi- 
rice  was  supposed  by  Dr  Bumell  to  represent  the  word  Tamir,  and  if 
so,  the  Damir  of  Damirice  will  come  still  nearer  thereto.  The  portion 
of  the  Malabar  coast  immediately  to  the  north  of  Dymirice  is  called,  by 
Ptolemy  and  the  author  of  the  "  Periplus,"  *A;iaxq,  and  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  tiiie  was  the  district  to  which  the  name  of  Aryaka  was  given 
by  Varftha-mihira  several  centuries  afterwards  (Journal  of  the  Royal 
A  lutlie  Society,  y 61  v.)  It  appeara  probable,  therefore,  that  the  difference 
between  the  Aijans  and  the  Dravidians  can  be  traced  in  the  names 
given  by  the  Greeks  to  those  portions  of  the  Malabar  coast  which  we 
know  from  other  sources  of  information  have  always  been  inhabited  by 
Aryans  and  Dravidians  respectively. 

(8.)  I  content  myself  with  simply  noting  the  following  names  of 
places  on  the  Malabar  coast.  M«uZ,'il(  appears  to  be  the  Mayiri  of 
Mnyiri-cotta  J  TiitSi;  is  Tuqdi;  and  the  Kynda  of  Nelkynda  (or  as 
Ptolemy  has  it  Mi^Kvria,  i.e.,  probably  Western  Kynda)  seems  to  bo 
Kannettri,  the  soathem  boundary  of  Kerala  proper.  One  MS.  of  Pliny 
writes  the  second  part  of  this  word  not  cyndon,  but  canidon.  The  first 
of  these  places  was  identified  by  Dr  Gundert ;  for  the  remaining  two 
we  are  ind«bted  to  Dr  Buraell. 

(9.)  Cottonara,  Piiny ;  Ktrroiofixv,  Perip. ;  the  district  where  tlie 
best  pepper  was  produced.  It  is  singular  that  this  district  was  not 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy.  Cottonara  was  evidently  the  name  of  the 
district ;  jurrniiixtt,  the  name  of  the  pepper  for  which  the  district  was 
famous.  Dr  Buchanan  identifies  Cottonara  with  Kadatta-n&du,  the  '' 
name  of  a  dulhct  in  the  Calicut  country  celebrated  for  its  pepper. 
Dr  Burnell  identifies  it  with  Ko}atta-n&du,  the  district  about  Telli- 
cheny,  which  he  says  is  the  pepper  district  ka4atta,  in  Mala; A]am, 
means  transport,  conveyance;  nd4>t,  Tam.-MaL,  means  a  district. 

(10.)  ieityaga.  The  author  of  the  "  Periplns  "  calls  by  this  name 
the  canoea  formed  out  of  single  trees,  in  which  pepper  was  brought 
from  Cottonara  to  Barace.     The  Malaj&Iam  name  of  these  boats  is 
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ehanffddam,  1!n\\i  jangila.  Compare  Sanflkrit  tamffhddam,  h  raft.  I 
bftvd  never  been  &ble  to  expluu  xoXar&o^Mira,  the  name  of  the  large 
Teasels  that  eiuled  from  the  western  coast  to  Ceylon  and  the  Oanges. 

(11.)  Korna^o.  This  is  the  name  of  a  place  in  the  country  of  the 
'Aim  of  Ptolemy,  in  the  Ha.ttc'Xla  of  the  author  of  the  "  Feriplos,"  iden- 
tical in  part  with  South  Travaucore.  Apparently  it  is  the  Cottora  of 
Pliny,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  Cottara  of  the  Peutinger 
Tables.  It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Cottonara,  the  place  men- 
tioned above.  It  is  called  by  Ptolemy  KtrnoEfa  MigrfJnXj;,  and  must 
have  been  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  The  town  referred  to  ia 
probably  KdUdr-u,  or  as  it  is  ordinarily  written  by  Enropeans,  Kotaur, 
the  principal  town  in  South  Ttavancore,  and  now,  as  in  the  time  of  the 
Greeks,  distinguished  for  its  commerce.  The  name  of  the  place  is 
derived  from  kdd-u,  Tam.-Ual.  a  fort,  and  dr-v,  a  river.  It  is  a  rule 
both  in  Tamil  and  in  Malayftjam  that  when  a  word  like  i6^  ia  tbe  first 
member  of  a  compound,  the  final  4  must  be  doubled  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  word  the  force  of  an  a4jective:  it  is  another  rule  that  son- 
ants when  doubled  become  surds.  Consequently  the  compound  i6d-u 
—  dr-u  becomes  by  rule  KdU-dt-u.  If  the  identification  of  the  place 
be  correct,  as  it  appears  to  me  to  be,  we  find  here  an  interesting  proof 
that  in  the  time  of  the  Greeks  the  same  phonetic  rules  were  in  opera- 
tion as  now. 

(13.)  Ko/iapicc  £x£oi,  PtoL ;  Kofiit,  Koitucfii,  Perip.  Cape  Comorin 
has  derived  its  name  from  the  Sanskrit  inttndri,  a  virgin,  one  of  the 
namee  of  the  goddeas  Durgft,  the  presiding  divinity  of  the  place ;  but 
the  shape  this  word  has  taken,  especially  in  Kefiii,  is  distinctively 
Tamilian.  In  ordinary  Tamil  tumdri  becomes  kuntdri;  and  in  the 
vulgar  dialect  of  the  people  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Cape,  a  virgin  is  neither  kumdrt  nor  IcumAri,  but  k^imdr,  pronounced 
kSmdr.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  vulgar  corruption  of  the  Sanskrit 
is  identical  with  the  name  given  to  the  place  by  the  author  of  the 
"  Periplus."  He  says,  "After  this  there  is  another  place  called  Kt/tAi, 
where  there  is  a  ffeidtitii  (probably  4>oaii^o>,  a  fort ;  heu  is  less  likely), 
and  a  harbour,  where  also  people  come  to  bathe  and  purify  them- 
selves, ...  for  it  is  related  that  a  goddess  was  once  accustomed 
to  bathe  there  monthly."  This  monthly  bathing  in  honour  of  tbe 
goddess  Durg&  is  still  continued  at  Cape  Comorin,  but  is  not  practised 
to  the  same  extent  as  in  ancient  times.  Kumftrt  formerly  ranked  as 
one  of  the  five  renowned  sacred  bathing  places,  a  representation  which 
accords  with  tbe  statement  of  the  author  of  the  "  Periplus."  Through 
the  continued  encroachments  of  the  sea,  the  harbour  the  Creek  mari- 
ners found  at  Cape  Comorin,  and  the  fort  (if  that  were  meant)  have 
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completely  diaappeftred ;  fant  a  fresh-water  well  remains  ia  the  centre 
of  a  rock  a  little  vaj  oat  at  eea.  It  is  singnlar  that  Cape  Comorin 
dots  not  appear  in  any  shape  in  the  Peatinger  Tables. 

(13.)  notfal/a.  There  are  three  Paralias  mentioned  by  the  Greeks, 
two  by  Ftolemy  (the  ParaJia  of  the  Soreti,  and  the  Paralia  properly  so 
called,  that  of  the  Toriagi),  one  by  the  author  of  the  "  Periplns."  The 
Parslia  mentioned  by  the  latter  corresponded  to  Ptolemy's  country  of 
the  'Aiti  and  that  of  the  Kajiu,  that  is,  to  South  Travancore  and  South 
Tinneyelly.  It  commenced  at  the  Bed  Clifis,  sonth  of  Quilon,  and 
included  not  only  Cape  Comorin,  bat  also  KiXj^ei,  where  the  pearl  fish- 
ing was  carried  on,  and  which  belonged  to  King  Pandion.  Dr  Buraell 
identifies  Ha^Xla  with  Puia)i,  which  he  states  is  an  old  name  for  Tra- 
'ancore,  bat  I  am  not  quite  able  to  adopt  this  view.  It  is  true  that, 
t  the  Greeks  found  any  part  of  the  Travancore  coast  called  Puraji,  they 
would  naturally  proceed  to  convert  that  name  into  a  word  of  their  own, 
bearing  an  intelligible  and  appropriate  meaning ;  bat,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  b  not  clear  that  any  part  of  the  coast  was  ever  called  by  that 
name.  Pura{i  is  stated  by  Dr  Qnndert  ("  Malayljam  Dictionary"  in 
loc.)  to  be  the  name  of  a  fort  belonging  to  the  old  kings  of  KSffaya- 
gam  in  the  interior.  Hence  Puraltian,  lord  of  Poraji,  was  one  of  the 
titles  of  those  kings,  This  title  is  now  poetically  applied  to  the  kings 
of  IVarancore ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  it  was  adopted  by  them  at 
a  comparatively  late  period,  on  their  gaining  possession  of  the  territory 
to  which  the  title  belonged,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  adopted  the 
title  of  Van/i-bhitpati,  lord  of  Yanji,  a  name  of  Karfir,  the  ancient  Chera 
or  Kerala  capitaL  It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  the  Paralia  of  the 
"  Periplns  "  included  not  only  the  coast  of  South  Trarancore,  bat  also 
the  coast  of  Tinnevelty  as  far  as  KolkeL  It  appears  to  me,  therefore, 
that  TUtfoKla  is  to  be  taken  as  a  Qreek  word,  though  possibly  it  may 
hare  corresponded  in  meaning,  if  not  in  sound,  to  some  native  word 
meaning  coast.     This  will  appear  probable  from  the  next  iteOL 

(14.)  «'  Ea;i«( .  The  CareT  of  Ptolemy  inhabited  the  southern  por- 
tion of  Tinnerelly,  between  Cape  Comorin  and  Kolkei;  consequently 
tbeir  country  constituted  the  east«ni  portion  of  the  Paralia  of  the 
"Periplns."  Karei  is  the  Tamil  word  for  coast  or  shore,  from  theverbal 
theme  karei,  to  be  melted  down,  to  be  washed  away,  and  is  obrionsly 
identical  in  meaning  with  the  Greek  nataXia.  Up  to  the  present  time 
several  portions  of  the  Tinnevelly  coast  (including  that  part  where  I 
hare  myself  lived  and  laboured  for  more  than  thirty  years)  are  called 
Karei,  the  coast,  or  Karei'(A)ehiatrv,  the  coast  circnit,  and  a  caste  of 
fishermen  farther  north  are  called  Kareiydr,  coast-people.  There  can- 
not be  any  doubt  that  the  last  portion  of  two  names  of  places  men- 
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tioned  by  Ptolemy  represents  the  Tamil  karei,  coast,  viz.,  KaX(uxaf/ac 
and  HigryxaiiT.  If  the  latter  word  had  been  written  UmiyKa^iT,  it 
would  have  been  perfectly  accurate  Tami),  letter  for  letter.  The  mean- 
ing ia  great  diote ;  and  perum,  great,  becomes  perung  before  k  by  rule. 
perum  itself,  instead  of  peru,  is  a  distinctively  classical  form. 

(15.)  li  2wXq».  The  T&mrapar^l,  the  chief  river  in  Tinnevelly,  most 
be  the  river  intended  to  be  denoted  by  Ptolemy  by  this  name,  for  it  is 
the  only  river  mentioned  by  him  between  Cape  Comorin  and  the  KfivSrl, 
and  it  entered  the  eea  south  of  Ke>.;^ai,  the  emporium  of  the  pearl 
trade,  which  v/aa  certainly  at  the  mouth  of  the  TflmraparnL  It  is  diffi- 
cult, however,  to  explain  how  it  came  to  be  called  ^u'Kin.  This  word 
means  in  Greek  a  shell-£sh,  a  mussel ;  and  it  seema  uncertain  whether 
the  Qreeka  called  the  river  by  this  name,  because  the  native  name 
of  it  somewhat  resembled  this,  or  becaose  of  the  fishing  for  chanks,  as 
well  aa  pearla,  then  as  now,  carried  on  at  its  mouth.  The  name  by 
which  the  river  seems  always  to  have  been  called  in  India  is  T&mra- 
par^t,  a  name  which  bears  no  resemblance  whatever  to  Solen.  In 
Tamil  poetry  it  is  often  called  the  Pomnei,  which  b  merely  a  Taniil- 
isatioa  of  the  second  portion  of  its  Sanskrit  name.  Tdmraparnt 
Sans.,  would  naturally  mean  the  tree  with  red  or  copper  leaves; 
applied  to  a  river,  it  would  seem  to  mean  the  river  which  resembles 
a  red  leaf.  It  is  called  by  this  name  in  the  Mahl-bh&rata,  though 
whether  the  passage  in  which  it  is  mentioned  is  older  than  Ptolemy 
may  be  regarded  as  nncertain.  The  name  T&mra-parol  being  identical 
with  the  oldest  name  of  Ceylon — T&mbapanni  in  P&li,  TuTg^ati)  in 
Qreek — it  might  have  been  supposed,  if  the  river  had  been  called  by 
this  name  in  the  time  of  the  Qreeks,  that  they  would  have  called  it 
the  Taprobane,  the  name  by  which  they  called  Ceylon.  Solen  cannot 
have  any  connection  with  Sylaur,  erroneously  represented  in  Lassen  as 
the  name  of  the  principal  tributary  of  the  T&mraparQl  This  tributary 
is  called  the  Chitra-nadJ,  commonly  the  Chitt&r,  which  means  in  Tamil 
the  small  river,  and  it  is  phyaicaUy  impossible  that  it  ever  can  have 
been,  as  Laaaen  conjectured,  the  principal  stream,  the  mountain  dis- 
trict it  draina  being  very  much  smaller  than  that  which  the  T&mra- 
parnl  drains. 

(16.)  BtiTTij/ii.  This,  according  to  Ptolemy,  was  the  name  of  the 
mountain  range  in  which  the  ZwXqf — tbe  Tftmraparot — took  its  rise, 
in  addition  to  two  rivers  on  the  western  coast,  the  Bdtit  and  "Vfudiff- 
rafi,a(.  The  mountain  range  meant  is  evidently  that  of  the  Southern 
Ghantft— that  is,  the  range  of  mountains  stretching  from  the  Coim- 
batore  gap  to  Cape  Comorin.  The  Tftmraparol  rises  in  a  beautiful 
conical  mountain  included  in  this  range,  visible  from  the  month  of  the 
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river,  aod  Tiaible  also  from  HtKjfti,  tlie  emporium  frequented  by  the 
Greeks.  Wben  the  Greeks  naked  where  the  river  took  its  rise,  the; 
would  naturally  be  directed  to  thia  conspicuous  mountun,  and  on  learn- 
ing its  name  would  naturally  give  the  same  name  to  the  whole  range. 
This  mountain  is  commonly  called  by  the  English  Agastier — that  is, 
the  rithi  Agastya's  hill — Agastya  being  supposed  to  have  finally  retired 
thither  from  the  world  after  ciriliaing  the  Dravidians ;  but  the  true 
Tamil  name  of  the  mountain  is  Podiffei,  pronobnced  Pothigti  (the  Podi- 
yam  of  the  poets)  or  Uria  (the  greater)  Fodigei,  in  contradistlRction  to 
a  smaller  mountain  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  The  root  meaning  of 
podi  being  '  to  cover,'  '  to  conceal,'  podigti  iaa,j  have  meant  '  a  place 
of  concealment;'  bnt,  whatever  may  have  been  its  meaning,  it  seems 
to  come  as  near  the  Greek  Biirriyii  aa  could  be  expected. 

(17.)  KiXx.u  i/ivi;iii:  'Diis  place  ia  mentioned  both  by  Ptolemy 
and  by  the  author  -of  the  "  Feriplus,"  both  of  whom  agree  in  represent- 
ing it  as  the  headquarters  of  the  pearl-fiaLery,  and  aa  belonging  to  King 
Pandion.  It  was  the  first  place  east  of  Cape  Comorin  frequented  by 
the  Greeks,  and  was  situated  to  the  north  of  the  river  Solen.  It  ia 
one  of  tbe  few  places  in  India  menUoned  in  the  "  Feutinger  Tables," 
where  it  is  called  '  Colcia  Indorum.'  From  the  name  of  this  place  the 
Gulf  of  Manaar  was  called  by  the  Greeks  the  Colchic  Gulf.  The 
Tamil  name  of  the  place  is  almost  identical  with  the  Greek.  It  ia 
Kolkei;  and  though  this  is  now  eaphonically  pronounced  Kosiei, 
through  the  change  of  I  before  k  into  r  by  rule,  yet  it  is  still  pronounced 
Kolha  in  Ualay&tam,  and  I  have  found  it  written  Kolkei  in  an  old 
Tamil  inscription  in  the  temple  at  Trichendoor.  Doubtless  it  wss  so 
pronounced  in  the  time  of  the  Greeks,  when  euphonic  refinements  could 
not  have  advanced  vety  far.  Korkei  is  well  kuovni  in  Tamil  tiaditiona 
aa  the  place  where  the  germs  of  civil  government  made  their  first  appear- 
ance amuigst  the  Tamilians — the  government  set  up  in  common  by 
the  three  mythical-patriarchal  brothen,  &iran,  iSdran,  and  Pd^iyan. 
Vlra-B&ma,  the  poet-king,  one  of  4he  later  Pft^dyas,  in  a  little  poem 
called  "  Vettri-v^kei,"  styles  himself  Korkei(_y)d{i — that  is,  'ruler  of 
KorkeL'  This  place  is  now  about  three  miles  inland,  but  there  are 
abundant  traces  of  its  having  once  stood  on  the  coast,aDd  I  have  found 
the  tradition  that  it  was  once  the  seat  of  the  pearl-fishery  still  surviving 
amongat  its  inhabitants.  After  the  sea  had  retired  from  KiK^oi,  in 
consequence  uf  the  silt  deposited  by  the  river,  a  new  emporium  arose 
on  the  coast,  which  wss  much  celebrated  during  the  middle  ages.  This 
was  Eiyal  (meaning  in  Tamil  'the  lagoon'),  the  Cael  of  Marco  Polo. 
(See  Colonel  Tule's  "Marco  Polo,"  vol.  ii.)  E&yal  in  turn  became  in 
time  too  far  from  the  aea  for  the  convenience  of  trade,  and  Tuticorin 
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(TiUmthtdt)  was  rused  iaatead  by  the  Portngneae  irom  the  position 
uf  B.  fisliiiig  village  to  that  of  the  moat  importkat  port  on  the  soatheru 
Gorom&ndel  coast.  The  pearl-oyster  has  nearly  disappeared  now,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  from  the  coast,  and  the  staple  trade  of  Tnticotin  has 
long  been,  not  pearls,  bat  cotton.  The  identilicatioa  of  K«X%af  with 
Kolkei  is  one  of  much  importanc&  Being  perfectly  certain,  it  helps 
forward  other  identi 6 cations.  Kol  In  Tamil  means  'to  slay;'  jfeei,  is 
'  hand.'  The  meaning  of  Kolixi,  therefore,  ia  '  the  hand  of  slaughter,' 
which  is  an  old  poetical  term  in  Tamil  for  '  an  army,'  '  a  camp,'  the 
£ist  instrument  of  government  in  a  rude  age.  In  so  far  as  the  two 
woida  included  in  thb  name  are  concerned,  the  Tamil  language  does 
not  seem  to  have  altered  in  the  slightest  from  that  day  to  this.  The 
junction  of  the  words  has  been  euphonised,  but  the  words  themselves 
remain  the  same. 

(IS.)  Kuipi.  Ptolemy  describes  K»;v  as  an  island  in  the  Argaric 
Qulf,  or  Palk'a  Straits.  Elsewhere  he  describes  it  as  a  promontory, 
and  correctly,  for  it  was  both — if  it  is  to  be- identified,  as  I  have  no 
donbt  it  is,  with  RAmSsvaram,  a  long  narrow  island  terminating  in  a 
long  spit  of  land.  The  bay  between  Point  Calymere  and  the  island 
of  B&mSivaram  is  called  '  Rama's  bow,'  and  each  end  is  called  Dhanv 
tSti,  '  the  tip  of  the  bow,'  or  Bimply  kSfi  (in  Tamil  W^i), '  the  tip,' '  end," 
or  '  comer.'  The  most  celebrated  of  the  two  i£di»  was  that  at  Bftni^ 
varam,  and  this  word  Icd4i  would  naturally  take  the  form  of  iSri  or 
kim.  The  ease  with  which  this  change  might  take  place  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  this  very  word  tSfi  which  is  meant  when  we  speak 
of  the  high  number  called  by  the  English  a  erore.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  Portuguese,  without  knowing  anything  about  the  Kugu  of  the 
Greeks,  called  the  same  spit  of  land  Cape  Bamanacoru. 

(19.)  EaXXi^jxJi.  According  to  Ptolemy,  Kupj,  the  R&mUvaram 
spit  of  land,  was  also  called  KuXKiyixlt,  but  it  seems  probable  that  he 
was  mistaken  in  this  identification,  snd  that  we  are  to  nndeiatand  by 
KaXkiyixSt  the  promontory  called  Cslingon  by  Pliny,  by  which  it 
appears  to  ma  that  Point  Calymere  was  meant  The  circumstance  that 
there  were  two  places  called  Eufw — that  is,  two  ends  of  the  bow— one 
of  which  was  at  Point  Calymere,  seems  to  show  how  Ptolemy's  infor- 
mants may  have  come  to  speak  of  Kufu  aa  also  called  KaXyj-yixit.  The 
Tamil  name  of  Point  Calymere  is  KaUv^nUu, — that  is,  '  the  euphorbia 
eminence,' — and  it  seems  probable  ^lat  the  Greek  nahXi  and  the  Tamil 
kalli  are  identical. 

(20.)  EwXi;.  In  the  various  Greek  and  Roman  geographers  prior 
to  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  the  name  EuXj;  occupies  an  important  place. 
It  appears  first  (in  the  shape  of  an  appellative)  la  Strabo,  who  speaks 
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of  Ceylon  as  seven  days'  sail  from  the  souUiernmoBt  part  of  India,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  he  calls  KuXJaxM;  but  it  is  probable  that  Strabo 
herein  follows  Oneucritus,  a  writer  three  centuries  older,  who  repre- 
aented  Cejlon  (Taprobane)  as  twenty  days'  sail  from  the  same  place. 
Ptnnponiaa  Mela  calls  it  Colis.  Pliny,  who  reduces  the  number  of 
days'  sail  boia  Ceylon  to  fonr,  calla  the  place  Coliseum,  and  deacribea 
it  as  the  promontory  of  India  which  was  nearest  Ceylon,  between  which 
and  it  there  was  a  shallow  coral  sea.  DioDysina  Periegetes,  who  brings 
KiXie  into  greater  prominence  than  any  other  writer,  transfers  to  it 
(by  a  poetical  licence)  the  description  of  Aornis  near  the  Indus,  given 
by  the  writers  of  Alexander's  period,  and  gives  to  Ceylon  itself  a  name 
which  seems  to  be  derived  from  KuXi; — vi2.,  E£X/ac.  In  Ptolemy 
KwXt  disappears,  and  KSfu,  a  name  previously  unknown,  comes  up 
instead.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  words  K£X/;  and  K%u  are  iden- 
tical, and  that  the  places  denoted  by  these  names  were  one  and  the 
same — viz.,  the  island-promontory  of  Rftmfidvaram,  the  point  of  land 
from  which  there  was  always  the  nearest  access  from  Soatbem  India 
to  Ceylon.  The  get^iuphical  knowledge  of  the  present  time  might 
natoially  wish  to  identify  KSikjt  with  Cape  Comorin,  aa  the  sonthem- 
moet  point  of  India;  but  in  the  times  preceding  Ptolemy  (e.y.,  in  the 
"  Pentinger  Tables  ")  what  we  now  call  Cape  Comorin  was  not  known 
to  be  a  cape ;  and  tiie  Cape  Comorin  of  the  period  (that  is,  what  was 
supposed  to  be  the  soathemmost  point  of  the  Indian  continent)  was 
Kttt*,  or  S&meivaram,  the  point  from  which  the  passage  to  Ceylon 
(Rama's  or  Adajn's  bridge,  the  Ma'bar  of  the  Arabians)  was  most 
eanly  made.  I  do  not  consider  KuXic  a  corruption  of  Kusv.  On  the 
contrary,  I  regard  both  names  as  equally  representing  the  same  word. 
K^tit '  ^^  ^i"^  of  ^^^  bow,' '  the  angle,' — that  is,  the  sngle  or  comer 
of  the  bay  (the  Argaric  Qulf)  lying  between  Point  Calymere  and  the 
island  of  B&m£^aram.  Pomponins  Mela  regarded  it  as  an  '  sngulue,' 
not  of  that  bay  merely,  but  of  India,  viewed  as  a  whole.  He  supposed 
it  to  be  the  termination  towards  the  east  of  the  southern  coast,  which 
extended  thus  far  in  a  stnught  line  nearly  due  east  aud  west  from  the 
Indus !  Kiv>.>-c  seems  to  me  somewhat  nearer  the  Indian  original 
Kdfi  or  Kidi,  than  Kwf u ;  and  the  change  of  the  Sauekrit  d  into  the 
Tamilian  r  or  (,  we  have  already  seen  exemplified  in  the  change  of  tbe 
d  of  Dravid  into  the  j-  or  /  of  Tamir  or  Tamil. 

(21.)  Malii,  yuorvm  Motu  Mcdem;  Pliny.  This  mountain  seems 
to  have  been  to  the  north  of  the  country  of  the  Calingas,  and  Oeneral 
Cunningham  identifies  it  with  Mahfindta  Male  in  Qanjam.  It  b 
difficult  to  determine  the  situation  of  the  places  in  India  mentioned 
in  Pliny ;  but  it  seems  certain  that,  wherever  the  Mons  Maleua  may 
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have  been,  its  name  embodied  the  weU-known  Dravidiiui  word  (wliich 

we  see  also  in  the  Sanskrit  Malaya)  tnalei,  'a  mountain.'  The  naitie 
of  the  people  was  probably  derived  from  the  same  word,  and  signified, 
like  the  Tamil  mtdeiyar  and  the  B&jmabftl  MSier  or  Makr,  '  moun- 
taineers.' 

(22.)  It  may  be  noticed  that  the  rendering  of  the  Sanskrit  Buddha 
by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  as  Bourra,  and  his  rendering  of  the  Sanskrit 
iramaiia  (Buddhistic  sscetica)  by  Si/tisi,  accord  better  with  the  Tamil 
forma  of  these  words  {Putta  and  &amav^  than  with  the  Sanskrit 
originals. 

(23.)  It  is  remarkable  how  many  names  of  places  in  Southern  India 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  end  in  ou;  or  euja,  '  town,'  There  are  twenty- 
three  such  pieces  in  aU.  The  following  are  examples : — 2a)KU{,  Ko;i- 
4iua,  ni Jsri^Mif a,  Tltikali^a,  'Aii/i0oug,  Maytlil,  Matrimur,  KornSitug, 
In  addition  to  these  there  is  Kafnuan  mentioned  already.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  duubt  that  Tltiovi^tu^a,  means  pudu-per-Hr,  'new  great- 
town;'  or  naXotiea,  pdl'Hr,  'uiilk-town,'  Probably  a  letter  or  two 
in  the  rest  may  have  been  changed,  so  that  we  cannot  be  quite  certain 
what  they  meant,  except  the  places  should  be  identified,  which  has  not 
yet  been  done  ;  bat  they  tound  wonderfully  Tamil-like.  The  conjunc- 
tione  of  consonants  (n^,  nd,  mb,  U)  are  exactly  such  as  Tamil  loves. 

Some  of  the  names  of  places  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  prove  that  the 
Br&hmaus  had  by  that  time  established  themselves  at  various  points 
in  the  Carnatic,  and  given  names  to  some  of  the  principal  localities. 
Mo3cv>a,  Madura,  is  a  Sanskrit  word ;  so  also  is  Hafiiut,  the  king's 
name.  Xa.0ii^as,  '  the  yellow  river,'  the  KftvSrt,  ia  claimed  by  Sanskrit, 
though  possibly  Dravidian.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Ke/id^ia,  Cape 
Comorin,  is  Sanskrit ;  and  probably  JLHiu  is  Sanskrit  also.  Ptolemy 
says  that  BrflhmaDB  (S^ix'^iitai  t/ldyv)  dwelt  in  the  country  under  the 
mountain  BijiTfyii,  and  aa  far  as  the  country  of  the  Baro/ — 1>  tit  iri>-J( 
flJi,  Bja^W).  Can  this  Biaxftij  be  BrahmadSSani,  an  ancient  town  on 
the  Tfiiarapari}!,  not  far  from  the  foet  of  the  Fodigei  mountain,'  which 
I  have  found  referred  to  in  several  ancient  inscriptions  t 

At  a  later  period  than  that  of  Ptolemy  by  several  centuries,  when 
the  Indian  trade  had  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  to  those  of 
the  Persians,  Cosmas  Indico-pleustea,  in  his  "  Christian  Topography," 
furnishes  some  interesting  particulars  respecting  Ceylon  and  the  Ualabar 
coast,  included  in  which  lie  preserves  for  us  a  few  Tamil  words.  I 
have  already  mentioned  his  name  for  the  Malabar  coast— Ma^i,  the 
mountain  region.  He  gives  also  the  names  of  £ve  places  on  the 
Malabar  coast  from  which  pepper  was  exported,  three  of  which  end  in 
caratcc,  '  town,'  a  word  which,  though  found  in  Sanskrit,  is,  I  think. 
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0  Dravidian  origin ;  and  of  these,  ooe  (n«ui»T<ira>a)  gives  us  the 
distinctirely  Tamil  word  pudu,  new.  Thero  is  still  on  the  same  coast 
«  town  called  by  this  name,  which,  like  many  other  'iTeuIonj,'  must 
be  a  town  of  considerable  antiquity,  seeing  that  it  has  long  been 
r^arded  by  native  authorities  as  the  northern  boundary  of  KSrala 
proper  and  of  true  Edrala  usages.  This  weuit  of  Cosmas  is  slightly 
more  correct  than  the  snSt  of  Ptolemy's  <r»d«aifau9a.  Colonel  Ynle 
{Bombay  Antiquary  for  August  1874)  identifies  the  place  with  the 
*  Bod&ttan '  of  Ibn  Batuta,  and  the  '  Feudefitania '  of  Xicolo  Cunti. 

ThoagU  the  Greek  geographers  have  not  given  as  any  information 
respecting  the  languages  of  India,  beyond  what  little  is  furnished  by 
the  names  of  places  contained  in  their  works,  the  information  derived 
from  those  lists  is  exceedingly  interesting.  The  earliest  extant  traces 
of  the  Dravidian  languages  which  possess  reliable  authority,  are  those 
with  which  we  have  been  furnished  by  the  ancient  Greeks  ;  and  from 
an  examination  of  the  words  which  they  have  recorded,  we  seem  to  be 
justified  in  drawing  the  conclusion,  not  only  that  the  Dravidian  lan- 
guages have  remained  almost  unaltered  for  the  last  two  thousand  years, 
but  probably  also  that  the  principal  dialects  that  now  prevail  had  a 
separate  existence  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  and  pre- 
vailed at  that  period  in  the  very  same  districts  of  country  in  which  we 
now  find  them.  The  art  of  writing  had  probably  been  introduced,  the 
grammar  of  the  Dravidian  languages  had  been  fixed,  and  some  progress 
made  in  the  art  of  composition  before  the  arrival  of  the  Greek  raet- 
chants ;  *  and  the  extraordinary  fixity  with  which  those  languages 

*  The  arrival  in  India  of  thoM  Orecian  merchBtita  appeui  to  luva  been  ooD- 
tcmporaneous  with  the  conquett  of  Eg;pt  by  tL«  RomuiB.  Tlie  earliest  Ruman 
coin*  foDSd  id  India  ars  thosa  of  tha  reign  of  Augugtua.  A  large  numbar  of 
Roman  imparial  mirgt  were  found  aoms  years  ago  on  tli«  Ualabar  eoaat ;  upwards 
of  thirty  tjpea  of  which,  corameneiDg  with  the  earlier  cdne  of  Auguatui,  and 
inoluding  maof  of  Nero,  were  described  by  me  in  »  paper  publiahed  at  Trivand- 
rum  in  1851  bj  the  Hajah  of  Trarancore,  lo  whom  the  coin*  belonged. 

It  nwj  be  desirable  to  mention  here  the  appToilmate  dates  of  Ufa  Greek  and 
Boman  geographical  writen  referred  to  above. 

B.C.— Herodotne  i20  ;  Cteaiaa  100  ;  Ooeaicritui  3SG  ;  H^aathanee  300. 

A.D.— Strabo  20  ;  Pomponiua  MeU  50 ;  Pliny  77  ;  Periplui  Haria  Erythiwi 
SO  ;  Dionjaiua  Feriegeteg  63  ;  Ptolemy  130  ;  Arrian  ISO  ;  Clemena  Alezandrinus 
200  ;  Eusebius  320;  Faatus  Avienua  380  ;  Harcian  420  ;  Caemaa  ludicoplauatrs 
CSS;  StepheD  of  Byzantium  SSO ;  Savennatis  AnouTmi  Cosmographia,  7th 
century ;  Qsorgius  STnoellus  800  ;  Kustathiua,  the  commentator  on  Dionyaiua 
Periagetes,  I2th  century ;  Uraniua,  a  writer  quoted  by  StepheD  of  Byiantiuni, 
data  unknown.  The  date  of  the  Feutioger  Tablea  ia  unknown,  but  an  eiamina- 
lion  of  tha  Asian  segment  of  those  tables  convinces  me  that  the  author  could  not 
have  had  any  acquaintance  with  Ptolemy,  and  therefore  probably  lived  at  aa 
•ariterpwiod. 
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appe&r  to  have  been  characterised  ever  since  that  period  is  in  accord- 
auce  with  the  histoiy  of  all  other  Asiatic  languages,  from  the  date  of 
the  commencement  of  their  literary  cultivation. 

If  the  Drayidian  family  of  languages  is  allied,  as  I  think  it  may  be 
believed  to  be  in  the  main,  to  the  Scythian  families,  it  may  justly 
claim  to  be  considered  aa  one  of  t^e  oldest  congeners  of  the  gronp. 
With  the  exception  of  the  language  of  the  Behistun  tablets,  no  words 
belonging  to  any  dietinetively  Scythian  language  can  be  traced  up  to 
the  Christian  era.  Mr  Norris  says,  "  I  know  of  nothing  written  in 
the  Magyar  language  earlier  than  the  fifteenth  century,  and  of  the 
other  Ugrian  languages  we  have  nothing  above  fifty  or  sixty  years  old. 
The  great  Finnish  heroic  poem,  the  '  Ealevala,'  may  be  of  any  age,  but 
as  it  appears  to  have  been  brought  down  to  us  only  by  word  of  mouth, 
it  has  naturally  varied,  like  all  traditional  poetry,  with  the  varying 
forms  of  the  language."  The  Uigurs  or  Oriental  Turks  acquired  the 
art  of  writing  from  the  N^estoiian  Chrietians,  the  Mongolians  from  the 
Uigurs ;  en  that  the  literary  cultivation  of  neither  of  those  languages 
can  be  compared  in  point  of  antiqui^  with  that  of  the  Diavidian. 
Amongst  the  earliest  records  of  the  Scythian  tongues  that  have  been 
discovered,  is  a  brief  list  of  words  recorded  by  the  Chinese  as  peculiar 
to  the  old  Turks  of  the  Altai ;  and  of  eight  words  contained  in  this 
list,  all  of  which  are.fonnd  in  the  modem  dialects  of  the  Turkish,  pro- 
bably three,  certtunly  two,  are  Dravidian.  Those  words  as  given  by 
the  Chinese  are ; — 


TnaKISH  OT  TBE  AltjI. 

Honaax  Tdrkibh. 

Tahu. 

for., 
kort, 
IcAn, 

gvard, 

Si, 

«»,oiM, 

chief t^n, 

I  am  strongly  inclined  to  consider  the  last  Tsmil  word,  i^»  or  i6,  to 
be  identical  with  the  Icdn,  iJutn,  or  ih/tgan  of  the  Tnrko-Mongolian 
languages.  The  Oatiak,  an  Ugrian  dialect,  has  kkon.  In  the  old  Tamil 
inscriptions  I  have  invariably  found  kd  or  kdn  inst«ad  of  the  Sanskrit 
r^ifd  :  but  the  word  has  become  obsolete  in  modem  Tamil,  except  in 
compounds,  and  in  the  honorific  caste  title  kdti,  assnmed  by  shepherds. 
This  conjunction  of  meanings  (king  and  shepherd)  is  very  interesting, 
and  reininds  one  of  the  Homeric  description  of  kings  as  *u/i,in(  Xa£i>. 

The  Tamil  literature  now  extant  enables  us  to  ascend,  in  studying 
the  history  of  the  language,  only  to  the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  a.d.  : 
the  Dravidian  words  handed  dovm  to  us  by  the  Creeks  carry  us  up,  as 
we  have  eeen,  to  the  Christian  era.  Beyond  that  period,  the  compari- 
son of  existing  dialects  is  our  only  available  guide  to  a  knowledge  of 
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the  primitive  condition  of  the  DravidiaD  language.  The  civilisation  of 
the  Tamil  people,  together  with  the  literary  cultivation  of  their  lan- 
guage, may  hare  commenced  about  the  sixth  or  eeventh  century,  B.C., 
bat  the  aepantion  of  the  primitive  Dravidian  speech  into  dialects 
mnat  have  taken  place  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  Dravidians  in 
the  districts  they  at  preaent  inhafait — an  event  of  unknown,  but  cer- 
tainly of  very  great  antiquity.  The  Irish  and  the  Welsh  dialects  of 
Celtic,  the  Old  High  and  the  Old  Low  dialects  of  Teutonic,  and  the 
Finniah  and  Magyar  dialects  of  Ugrian,  had  probably  become  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  idioms  before  the  tribes  by  which  those  dialects 
ore  spoken  settled  in  their  present  habitations;  but  the  various 
Draridiaa  dialects  which  an  now  spoken  appear  to  have  acquired  a 
separate  existence  subsequently  to  the  settlement  of  the  Dravidians  in 
the  localities  in  which  we  now  find  them.  Supposing  their  final  settle- 
ment in  their  present  abodes  in  Southern  India  to  have  taken  place 
shortly  after  the  Atyan  iimption  (though  I  think  it  probable  that  it 
took  place  before),  every  grammatical  form  and  root  which  the  various 
dialects  posseas  in  common,  may  be  regarded  as  at  least  coeval  with 
the  century  subsequent  to  the  arrival  of  the  Aryans.  Every  form  and 
root  which  the  firahoi  possesses  in  common  with  the  Dravidian  tongues 
may  be  regarded  as  many  centuries  older  still.  The  Brahui  analogies 
enable  us  to  ascend  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  arrival  in  India  of  the 
Aryans  (which  cannot  safely  be  placed  later  than  1600  B.C.);  and 
they  famish  us  with  the  means  of  ascerbuning,  in  some  degree,  the 
condition  of  the  Dravidian  languages  before  the  Diavidiaus  had  finally 
abandoned  their  original  abodes  in  the  central  tracts  of  Asia. 

FouTicai.  AND  Social  Rklatioit  op  the  PaiiciTTvE  Dbatidiahs  to 
TBI  Aryan  and  Fba-Astan  Inhabitants  of  Noktbebn  India. 

The  arrival  of  the  Diavidiaus  in  India  must  have  been  anterior  to 
the  arrival  of  the  Aryans,  but  there  is  some  difficulty  in  determining 
whether  the  Diavidiaus  were  identical  with  the  aborigines  whom  the 
Aryans  found  in  possession  of  the  northern  provinces,  and  to  whom  the 
vernacular  languages  of  Northern  India  are  supposed  to  be  indebted 
for  the  non-Sanskritic  elements  4hey  contain,  or  whether  they  were  a 
distinct  and  more  ancient  race.  The  question  may  be  put  thus : — Were 
the  Dravidians  identical  with  the  Dasyua,  by  whom  the  progress  of  the 
Aryans  was  disputed,  and  who  were  finally  subdued  and  incorporated 
with  the  Aryan  race  aa  their  atiU  and  dependents  )  or  were  they  a  race 
unknown  to  the  Aryans  of  the  first  age,  which  had  ah«ady  left,  or  been 
expelled  from,  Northern  India,  and  migrated  southwards  towards  the 
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extremity  of  tlie  peninsula  before  the  AryEins  arrived)  This  question 
of  the  relation  of  the  Dravidiana  to  tlia  Ary&niBed  aborigines  of  Nor- 
thern India  is  confessedly  involved  in  obscurity,  and  can  be  settled 
only  by  a  more  thorough  investigation  than  any  that  has  yet  been  made 
of  the  relation  of  the  Dravidian  langanges  to  Sanskrit,  the  Firftkrita, 
and  the  northern  vernaculars.  We  may,  indeed,  with  tolerable  safety 
Eegard  tlie  Dravidians  as  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  India,  or  at  least 
as  the  earliest  race  that  entered  from  the  North- West ;  but  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  determine  whether  they  were  the  people  whom  the  Aryans 
found  in  possession  and  conquered,  or  whether  thay  had  already,  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Aryans,  moved  on  southwards  out  of  the  northern 
provinces,  or  been  expelled  from  those  provinces  by  the  prehistoric 
irruption  of  another  race.  Some  inquirers  have  held  the  identity  of 
the  Drovidians  with  the  primitive  S^Qdras ;  and  something  may  be  SMd 
in  support  of  this  hypothesis.  I  am  not  competent  to  prooonace  a 
decided  oplaion  on  a  point  which  lies  so  far  beyond  my  own  province, 
bat  the  differences  which  appear  to  exist,  and  which  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  between  the  Drsvidian  languages  and  the  non-Sanskritic 
nnder-stratum  of  the  northern  vernaculars  induce  me  to  incline  to  the 
supposition  that  the  Dravidian  idioms  belong  to  an  older  period  of 
speech.  If  this  supposition  is  correct,  it  seems  to  follow  that  the  pro- 
genitoiB  of  the  Scythian  or  non-Aryan  portion  of  the  S'Qdras  and  mixed 
classes  now  inhabiting  the  northern  provinces  must  have  made  theit 
way  ioto  India  subsequently  to  the  Dravidiana,  and  also  that  the  Dra- 
vidians  must  have  retired  before  them  from  the  greater  part  of  Northern 
India,  ere  they  were  in  their  turn  subdued  by  a  new  race  of  invaders. 
By  whomsoever  the  Dravidians  were  expelled  from  Northern  India — if 
they  ever  were  really  expelled — and  through  what  causes  soever  they 
were  induced  to  migrate  southward,  I  feel  persuaded  that  they  were 
never  expelled  by  the  Aryans.  Neither  the  subjugation  of  the  ChAlas, 
PA^dyas,  and  other  Dravidians  by  the  Aryans,  nor  the  expulsion  from 
Northern  India  by  the  Ajyans  of  the  races  who  afterwards  became 
celebrated  in  the  South,  as  P&ndyas,  Ch&Ua,  ESralas,  Kallngas,  Andh- 
ras,  &c.,  is  recognbed  by  any  Sanskrit  authority,  or  any  Dravidian 
tradition.  Looking  at  the  question  from  a  purely  Dravidian  point  of 
view,  I  feel  convinced  that  the  Dravidians  never  had  any  relations 
with  the  primitive  Aryans  but  those  of  a  peaceable  and  friendly  char- 
acter ;  and  that  if  they  were  expelled  from  Northern  India,  and  forced 
to  take  refuge  in  Odqdvana  and  DaijdakAranya— the  great  Dravidian 
forest — prior  to  the  dawn  of  their  civilisation,  the  tribes  that  subdued 
and  thrust  them  southwards  must  have  been  pr»-Aryans. 

Those  prte-Aryaa  Scythians,  by  whom  I  have  been  supposing  the 
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Dnvidians  to  have  been  expelled  from  the  northern  provinces,  are  not 
to  be  confoimded  with  the  Kdla,  Santftia,  Bhtls,  DAms,  and  other  abori- 
ginal tribes  of  the  North.  Possibly  these  tribes  had  fled  into  the  for- 
ests from  the  Dnvidians  prior  to  the  prES-Aryan  inva^oii,  joat  as  the 
British  had  taken  refuge  in  Walea  before  the  Norman  conquest.  It 
is  also  posuble  that  the  tribea  referred  to  had  never  crossed  the  Indus 
at  all,  or  ooeapied  Northern  India,  but  had  entered  it,  like  the  Bh<Lt&n 
tribes,  by  the  North-East,  and  had  pasaed  from  the  jmigles  and  swamps 
of  lower  Bengal  to  their  present  abodes — taking  care  always  to  keep 
on  the  ontside  of  the  boundary  line  of  civilisation.  At  all  events,  we 
cannot  suppose  that  it  was  through  an  irruption  of  those  forest  tribes 
that  the  Dravidiana  were  driven  southwards ;  nor  does  the  non-San- 
akritic  element  supposed  to  be  contained  in  the  northern  Temoculars 
appear  to  accord  distinctively  with  the  pecnliar  structure  of  the  KSla- 
rian  langm^es.  The  tribes  of  Northern  India  whom  the  Aryans  gra- 
dually incorporated  in  theii  community,  as  S'fldras,  whoever  they  were, 
most  have  been  an  organised  and  formidable  rac&  They  nay  have 
been  identical  with  the  'Ethiopians  from  the  East,'  who,  according  to 
Herodotos,  were  brigaded  with  other  Indians  in  the  array  of  Xerxes, 
and  who  difiered  from  other  Ethiopians  in  being  '  straight-haired.' 

I  admit  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  supposing  that  the  Dravidians, 
who  have  proved  themselves  superior  to  the  Aryaniaed  S'lldras  of  Nor- 
thern India  in  mental  power,  independence,  and  patriotic  feeling, 
should  hare  been  expelled  from  their  original  possessions  by  an  irrup- 
tion of  the  anceston  of  those  very  S'ildra&  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  lapse  of  time  may  have  effected  a  great  change  in 
tbe  warlike,  hungry,  Scythian  hordes  tiiat  rushed  down  upon  the  flrst 
Dravidian  settlements.  It  ia  also  to  be  remembered  that  the  dependent 
and  almost  servile  poHtion  to  which  this  secondary  race  of  Scythians 
was  early  reduced  by  the  Aryans,  whilst  the  more  distant  Dravidians 
were  enjoying  freedom  and  independence,  may  have  materially  altered 
their  original  character.  It  is  not  therefore  so  improbable  as  it  might 
at  first  sight  appear,  that  after  the  Dravidians  had  been  driven  across 
the  Yiudhyas  into  the  Dekfaan  by  a  newer  race  of  Scythians,  this  new 
race,  conquered  in  its  turn  by  the  Aryans  and  reduced  to  a  dependent 
position,  soon  sank  beneath  the  level  ofthe  tribes  which  it  bad  ex- 
pelled ;  whilst  the  Dravidians,  retaining  their  independence  in  the 
southern  forests  into  which  they  were  driven,  and  submitting  eventnaUy 
to  the  Aryans,  not  as  conquerors,  but  as  colonists  and  instructors,  gra- 
dually rose  in  the  social  scale,  and  formed  communities  and  states  in 
the  extreme  South,  rivalling  those  of  the  Aryans  in  the  North.* 

*  Dekhan  ii  a  corruption  of  tbe  Sanskrit  diMiina,  the  sonth,  literally,  the 
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Mr  Curzon  {Jmtmal  of  the  RoytU  Agiatic  Sodelij,  vol.  xri)  attempted 
to  meet  the  difficulty  I  have  stated  by  sappoeing  that  the  Tamilians 
were  never  in  posseaaioa  of  Aiyft-varta,  or  Northern  India,  at  all ;  but 
that  they  were  connected  with  the  Malay  race,  and  came  to  Sontheni 
India  by  sea,  from  the  opposite  cout  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  or  from 
Ceylon.  This  theory  seems,  however,  perfectly  gratuitous ;  for  it  has 
been  proved  that  the  languages  of  the  GOi^ds  and  Kns  are  Dravidian 
equally  with  Tamil  itself ;  that  the  Orion  and  the  B&jmabftl  are  also 
sabstaDtially  Dravidian ;  and  that  Brahui  partakes  so  largely  of  the 
same  character  (not  to  speak  of  the  language  of  the  Scytbic  tablets  of 
Behiston),  as  to  establish  a  connection  between  the  Dravidians  and  the 
ancient  races  west  of  the  Indus.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  in  the 
time  of  Ptolemy,  when  every  part  of  India  had  long  ago  been  settled 
and  civilised,  the  Dravidians  were  in  quiet  possession,  not  only  of  the 
south-eastern  coast,  but  of  the  whole  of  the  peninsula,  np  nearly  to  the 
months  of  the  Qanges. 

It  la  inndeniable  that  immigrations  from  Ceylon  to  the  southern 
districts  of  India  have  occawonally  taken  place.  The  Ttvars  (properly 
Tiv&ri,  islanders)  and  the  Iptvors,  Singhalese  (from  Iram,  Ceylon, 
a  word  wbich  appears  to  have  been  corrupted  from  the  Sanskrit 
Sitahalam,  or  rather  from  the  Pali  SHialtun,  by  the  omission  of  the 
initial  t),  both  of  them  Travancore  castes,  are  certainly  immigrants 
from  Ceylon ;  but  these  and  similar  immigrants  are  not  to  be  con~ 
sidered  as  Singhalese,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  but  as  off- 
shoots from  the  Tamilian  population  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
island.  They  were  the  partial  reflux  of  the  tide  which  peopled  the  nor- 
thern and  western  parts  of  Ceylon  with  Tamilians.  Bands  of  maraud- 
ing TamiliauB  {S6lu,  Pdiyfu,  and  other  Damilot — t-c,  Ch&las,  P&Qdyas, 
and  other  Tamilians)  frequently  invaded  Ceylon,  as  we  are  informed  by 
the  Mahft-vranso,  both  before  and  subsequently  to  the  Christian  era. 

right  idtxter),  u>  ■ppelktion  wbich  took  ita  riM  from  ths  circumit&nce  tbat  tha 
Brfthnun,  in  deUnDbing  the  poAjtion  of  objeoti,  looked  towards  th«  East,  which 
he  called  pttrmi,  the  opposite  region,  when  whatever  Uj  to  the  aouthmrd  waa 
Decaaaaril;  to  the  right  The  Bouth  wm  to  the  primitive  Dravidian  nhat  tha 
Eaat  wa«  to  the  Brfthman.  He  called  it  ten,  of  which  tha  meaniog  in  Tamil  i* 
'  oppoaite ; '  wbilat  the  North  was  vaita  {the  north-wind  vd^),  wbi<^  ia  probably 
ooniiected  with  vdd-v,  to  wither — the  aorth  wind  being  regudad  by  Tamiliana 
with  aa  much  dread  as  the  aouth  wind  (mythological If  the  oar  of  Eima,  the 
Indian  Cupid)  waa  uaociated  with  the  idea  of  everjthing  that  wu  agreeable. 
Beferring  to  the  physical  configuration  of  tbe  Clinatie,  the  Drarjdiana  called  the 
Eaat  '  downward ; '  tbe  West,  the  regtoQ  of  tbe  Qbauta, '  upward.'  The  cocoa- 
nut,  tetvnti.  Tarn,  aeema  to  mean  '  tbe  southern  tree,*  this  tree  having  been 
brought,  according  to  tradition,  from  Ceylon.  Hr  C.  P.  Brown  derivee  fenUya, 
oocoa-nnt,  from  Unki,  oovert,  4k«ll,  and  idya  (Tarn.  I^y),  fruit. 
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On  several  occasioDS  they  acquired  sapreme  power,  and  at  lengtli  per- 
manently occapied  the  northern  proyioces  of  the  island.  There  is  no 
direct  affinity,  however,  between  the  Singhalese  language — the  Isuiguage 
of  the  Singhalese,  properly  so-called,  who  appear  to  hare  been  colonists 
from  Magadha — and  the  language  of  the  Tamitiana ;  nor  is  there  any 
reason  for  anpposing  that  the  natural  couise  of  migration  (viz.,  from  the 
mainland  to  the  island)  was  ever  inverted  to  snch  a  degree  as  to  justify 
the  supposition  that  the  vhole  mass  of  Uravidians  entered  India  from 
Ceylon.  Dr  Oundert's  suggestion,  mentioned  in  p.  24,  is  better  capable 
of  being  defended  than  Mr  Garzon's,  but  is  also,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
encnmbered  with  greater  difGculties  than  the  ordinary  theory. 

OuoiKAL  Ubs  akd  PsooBESsm  Extension  ot  ths  Terh  'S'Odra.' 

The  mass  of  the  Dravidians  are  now  so  commonly  designated  S'Mras, 
especially  by  Br&hmans  and  thoeeEuropeans  who  take  their  caste  nomen- 
clature from  BrAhmans,  and  the  Dravidians  themselves  are  so  generally 
content  to  be  called  by  this  name,  that  it  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  ' 
a  remarkable  circumstance  that  they  were  originally  designated,  without 
distinction  or  exception,  as  Kshatriyas,  by  the  highest  and  most 
ancient  authorities  in  such  matters — viz.,  Manu  and  the  Mahi-bh&rata. 
The  references  will  be  found  in  Mnir's  'Sanskrit  Texts/  vols,  i.,  ii., 
in  which  will  also  be  found  extracts  from  various  genealogical  lists 
in  which  the  Dravidians  are  represented  to  be  the  descendants  of 
Eshatriya  princea.  It  ia  true  that  they  are  represented  also  aa  having 
&llen  from  the  nmlc  of  Kshatriyas  into  the  conditioa  of  vj-iihalas, 
'outcasts  or  S'Adras,'  by  the  neglect  of  BrAhmanical  rites;  but  this 
does  not  affect  the  statement  made  regarding  what  was  supposed  to 
have  been  their  original  condition.  However  remarkable  this  state- 
ment may  be,  in  consequence  of  its  contrariety  to  more  modem  ideas, 
its  ethnological  value  must  be  admitted  to  be  very  small,  seeing  that 
not  only  are  the  S'akas,  a  Scythian  race,  and  the  Chinas,  or  Chinese, 
of  all  Mongolians  the  most  Mongolian,  described  as  originally  Kshat- 
riyas, equally  with  the  Dravidians,  but  both  they  and  the  Dravidians 
are  placed  in  the  same  category  with  the  Yavanas  or  Greeks,  of  all 
Aryans  the  most  normally  Aryan.  Perhaps  the  chief  value  of  the 
statement  consists  in  the  proof  it  furnishes  that  the  Diavidian  inhabi- 
tants of  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  were  regarded  from  the 
earliest  times  as  occupying  a  very  different  position  from  that  attri- 
buted to  the  Niah&das  and  other  rude  forest  tribes  (some  of  whom 
at  least  seem  to  have  been  eqoaUy  Dravidians  in  origin)  inhabiting  the 
forests  and  hilly  ranges  in  Central  India,  and  occasionally  disturbing 
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the  contemplations  and  intemiptLng  the  sacrifices  of  holy  rithis.  The 
Intter  are  generally  described  aa  vile  siunera,  as  uglj  and  uncouth  as 
they  were  savage.  Possibly  also  when  we  read  of  the  r&khasas  or 
giants  so  frequently  met  with  by  the  ru/iit  and  epic  heroes,  we  are  to 
understand  merely  an  irreconcilably  hostile  portion  of  those  aboriginal 
tribes ;  whilst  those  of  them  that  showed  a  friendly  disposition,  like 
Kama's  allies,  are  half  praised,  half  ridiculed,  as  intelligent  monkeys — 
by  an  interesting  anticipation  of  the  Darwinian  theory ;  according  to 
which  the  monkey  progenitors  of  the  human  nice  will  have  to  be  sought 
for  in  the  tropics,  probably  in  India.  It  is  doubtful  whether  even  the 
rude  Draridian  and  Kfilarian  tribes  of  Central  India  ever  deserved  to 
be  described  in  such  terms ;  but  the  fact  that  the  P&ndyas,  ChAlas,  and 
other  Dravidian  races  were  represented  at  the  same  time  as  having 
been  originally,  not  r&kshasas  or  monkeys,  hut  K.sliatriyas,  equally  with 
the  Solar  and  Lunar  princes  of  Aryan  India,  proves  conclusively  that 
they  at  least  were  considered  almost  as  civilised  and  as  occupying 
almost  as  respectable  a  position  as  the  orthodox  Aryans  themselves. 

The  term  '  S'lldra,'  which  is  now  the  common  appellation  of  the  mass 
of  the  inhabitants  of  India,  whether  Qaurians  or  Dravidians,  has  been 
supposed  to  have  been  originally  the  name  of  a  tribe  dwelling  near  the 
Indus.  Lassen  recognises  their  name  in  that  of  the  town  Suj^s;  on 
the  lower  Indus ;  and  especially  in  that  of  the  nations  of  the  Zidgti 
in  Northern  Arachosia.  He  supposes  them  to  have  been,  with  the 
Abbirns  and  Nishftdas,  a  black,  long-haired  race  of  aborigines,  not 
oti^nally  a  component  part  of  the  Aryan  race,  but  brought  under  it« 
influence  by  conquest ;  and  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  S'ddras 
having  been  the  first  tribe  that  was  reduced  by  the  Aryans  to  a 
dependent  condition,  that  the  name  'S'lldra'  was  afterwards,  on  the 
conquest  of  the  aborigines  in  the  interior  part  of  the  country,  extended 
to  all  the  servile  classes.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
name  '  S'ildra,'  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  was  extended  in  course  of 
time  t«  all  who  occupied  or  were  reduced  to  a  dependent  condition; 
whilst  the  name  'Dasyu'  or  '  MISchcba'  continued  to  be  the  appella- 
tion of  the  unsubdued,  non-Aryanised  tribes. 

Most  writers  on  this  subject  seem  to  suppose  that  the  whole  of  the 
S'fidras,  or  primitive,  servile  classes  of  Northern  India,  to  whom  this 
name  was  progressively  applied,  belonged  to  a  different  race  from  their 
Aryan  conquerors.  Whilst  I  assent  to  every  other  part  of  the  supposi- 
tioD,  I  am  unable  to  assent  to  the  universality  of  this.  It  seems  to 
me  to  be  probable  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  servants, 
dependents,  or  foUowers  of  the  Aryans  belonged  from  the  first  to  the 
Aryan  race.    As  the  Slavoniau  serfs  are  Slavonians,  and  the  Magyar 
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serfs  Ma^an,  then  is  no  improbability  in  the  anppoution  that  &  large 
number  of  the  Aryan  ferfa  or  S'tldras  (perliaps  at  the  outset  the  major- 
ity) were  Aiyans;  and  I  cannot  on  any  other  supposition  accoant  for 
the  fact  that  bo  large  a  proportion  of  the  component  materials  of  the 
IVAkrits  and  northern  Temaculars  is  Sanskrit.' 

The  aapposition  of  the  Aryan  origin  of  a  targe  number  of  the  S'&dras, 
seems  also  most  in  accordance  with  the  very  old  mythological  state- 
ment of  the  origin  of  the  Sfidraa  from  Purnaha's  or  Brahma's  feet ;  for 
though  the  Br&hmans,  Ksbatriyaa,  and  Yai^yas,  the  twice-faom  classes, 
aie  represented  as  springing  &om  more  honourable  parts  of  the  body, 
yet  the  S'fldras  are  represented  to  have  sprung  from  the  same  divinity, 
though  from  an  ignoble  part ;  whereas  the  Niahftdas,  or  barbarian 
aborigines,  are  not  represented  to  have  sprung  from  Brahmft  at  all, 
but  formed  what  was  called  in  later  times  a  '  fifth  claas,'  totally  uncon- 
nected with  the  others.  It  appears  probable  from  this  mythological 
tradition  that  the  Sftdras  were  supposed  in  the  first  ages  to  differ  from 
the  '  twice-born '  Aryans  in  rank  only,  not  in  blood.  I  regard  as  con- 
firmatory of  this  view  the  statement  of  Uanu  that  '  all  who  become 
outcasts  are  called  Dasyus,  whether  tbey  speak  the  language  of  the 
MUchchas  or  that  of  the  Aryans : '  for  in  the  same  manner,  all  who 
enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  Aryans,  as  their  dependents  and  servants, 
would  naturally  receive  a  common  appellation,  probably  that  of 
fffldras, — whether,  as  aborij^es,  they  spoke  'the  language  of  Mi£ch- 
chas,'  the  non-Aryan  vernacular,  or  whether,  as  Aryans  of  an  inferior 
tank  in  life,  they  spoke  'the  language  of  Aryans,'  a  colloquial  dialect 
of  Sanskrit.  It  is  true  that  the  three  twice-born  castes  alone  are  called 
Aryans  by  the  S'atapatha-Br&hma^a  of  the  Rigveda:  but  as  'the  four 
classes,'  including  the  S'ddras,  but  excluding  the  Dasyus  and  Nish&das, 
are  distinctly  referred  to  in  the  Vedic  hymns;  as  outcast  Aryans  are 
styled  '  Dasyus '  by  Mann ;  and  as  the  higher  classes  of  the  Tamilians 
monopolise  the  national  name  in  this  very  manner,  and  pretend  ^at 
the  lower  clasBes  of  their  race  are  not  Tamilians,  I  think  that  we  may 
safely  attribute  the  statement  in  question  (in  part,  at  least)  to  the 
pride  of  '  the  twice-born.'  Even  the  YrAtyas,  who  are  distinguished 
from  the  S'&dras,  and  are  regarded  as  an  inferior  class,  did  not  differ 
from  the  Br&hmans  in  language,  and  must,  therefore,  have  been  Aryans. 

The  aboriginal  non-Aryan  inhabitants  of  India  seem  to  have  been 
subdued,  and  transformed  from  Dasyus  and  Ml&^cbas  into  S'lJdras,  by 
slow  degrees.  In  the  age  of  Menu,  they  retained  their  independence 
and  the  appellation  of  '  Mlkhchas '  in  Bengal,  Orissa,  and  the  Dekhau  ; 
but  in  the  earlier  period  referred  to  in  some  of  the  historic  legends  of 
the  Mah&-bh&rata,  we  find  the  MlSchchas  and  Dasyus  disputing  the 
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poaseBsion  of  Upper  Indift  itaelf  witli  the  Aryans.  Sagara,  the  thirty- 
fifth  king  of  the  Solar  dynasty,  is  reUtod  to  have  laboured  in  vain  to 
aabdue  the  heterodox  aborigines  residing  on  or  near  his  frontier :  and 
in  the  reign  preceding  his,  in  conjunction  with  certain  tribes  connected 
with  the  Lanar  liAe,  those  aborigines  bad  succeeded  in  overrunoiug 
hia  territories.* 

The  introduction  of  the  Dr&vidians  within  the  pale  of  Hinduism 
appears  to. have  originated,  not  in  conquest,  but  in  the  peaceable  pro- 
cess of  colonisation  and  progressive  civilisation.  There  is  no  tradition 
extant  of  a  warlike  irruption  of  the  Aryans  into  Southern  India,  or  of 
the  forcible  subjogation  of  the  Dravidians;  though,  if  such  an  event 
ever  took  place,  some  remembrance  of  it  would  probably  have  survived. 
All  existing  traditions,  and  the  names  by  which  the  Brilunanical  race 
is  distinguished  in  Tamil  —  viz.,  Eiyar,  fathers,  instructors,  and 
Pirppir,  overseers  (probably  the  leinitcef  of  Arrian) — tend  to  show 
that  the  Brihmans  acquired  their  ascendancy  by  theit  intelligence  and 
their  administrative  skill. 

*  Sftgan,  finding  bimaelE  unable  to  eitirpata  or  aoiljiTe  thoM  hsterodoi  tribaa, 
•Dtared  into  a  oompromiae  with  them,  by  imposing  upon  thsm  Tarioui  dlatin- 
guiihing  marks;  by  which,  I  think,  wa  ma;  understand  tbsir  obatinats  per- 
■Lutsnce  in  th«  iibs  of  ttie  diitin^iahing  marki  to  which  they  had  be«n  aocut- 
tomad.  On*  of  thoae  marka  ia  worth;  of  notica  in  aa  inquiry  into  the  relatioDi 
of  tfaa  earl;  Dravidiana.  "  The  Pftrad^"  it  ia  raoorded,  "  wore  their  hair  long 
in  obediance  to  hia  aommanda."  Protaiaar  Wilson  obiarvaa,  with  rafarsnoa  to 
thii  atatatnant  (in  hia  notea  on  the  VUhnu  Purina),  "  What  Oriantal  people  wors 
thsit  hair  long,  azoept  at  the  back  of  the  head,  ii  queationable ;  and  the  vaage 
would  be  ohanotariitic  rather  of  the  Teutonie  and  Qothia  natioaa."  The  usage 
referred  to  ia  equally  ohanet«[iatia  of  tiia  Draiidiana.  Up  to  the  praaent  da;  the 
ouatom  of  wearing  the  hair  loog,  and  twisted  into  a  knot  at  the  baok  of  the  head, 
la  ebaracteriitia  of  all  the  more  primitive  eaatei  in  the  aouthero  provincea  of  tbe 
Tamil  country,  and  of  aome  of  tbe  caat««  that  occupy  a  more  respectable  position 
in  aooiety.  In  andent  time*  tbii  mode  of  wearing  tbe  hair  wh  in  uaa  amongat 
all  Dravidian  aoldien  ;  and  sculptured  repr«*antations  prora  that  at  a  still  earlier 
period  it  was  the  general  Draridian  custom.  The  Kttas  of  tbe  Ifilgherry  Hills 
wear  their  hairin  the  aame  manner.  TheTudas  wear  their  hair  long,  but  without 
confining  it  in  a  knot.  Probably  it  was  from  the  Dnridian  aettlen  in  Ceylon 
that  the  Singhalese  adopted  the  same  usage  ;  for  as  sarly  as  the  third  centuiy  A.D., 
Agathemerui,  a  Qreali  geographer,  describing  Ceylon,  says,  "  The  natives  chmish 
their  hair  as  women  among  ua,  and  twist  it  round  thair  heads."  Tbera  are 
pictures,  Dr  Qundert  informs  me,  in  tbe  early  Portuguese  booka  of  Toyogea, 
representing  the  Tlvftr  and  other  Ualsyilam  esslas,  in  which  they  invariably 
appear  witb  long  hair.  Tbe  wearing  of  tbe  hair  loog  appeaca  to  have  been  re- 
gaidsd  by  the  early  Dravidiona  as  a  distJnatiTS  sign  of  national  independence ; 
whilst  the  sharing  of  the  hsir  of  the  besd,  with  the  exception  of  the  tilAd  or 
liutumi,  the  lock  at  tbe  bock  of  the  head,  corresponding  to  the  tail  of  the  Chineee, 
seacoa  to  hare  been  considered  as  a  sign  of  Aryanisation,  or  Bubmi«ian  to  Aryan 
customs,  and  admiuion  within  tbe  pals  of  Aiyao  proteotion. 
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The  moflt  adveotnrDiu  immignitioiis  from  yoithem  India  to  the 
Dekhan  were  tfaoae  of  the  offahoota  of  the  Lunar  dynasty,  a  dynasty 
which  originated  from  the  Solar,  and  whose  chief  cit;  Ay6dhyft,  Oude, 
was  the  traditional  starting  point  of  most  of  their  migrations.  The 
Pft^dya  kings  of  Hadum  were  feigned  to  have  eprcng  from  the  Lunar 
line.  The  title  'Piqdya'  is  derived,  as  has  aJready  been  mentioned, 
p.  16,  from  the  name  of  the  Pfti^davas  of  fforthem  India,  the  cele- 
brated combatants  in  the  great  war  of  the  Mahft-bhirata,  to  whom  every 
Cyclopean  work  of  nnknown  antiquity  is  traditionally  ascribed.  This 
derivfttion  of  the  nam  of  Fftodyas  is  donbtleas  correct ;  bnt  there  is 
Tery  little  reason  to  suppose  that  the  kings  of  Madura,  by  whom  this 
name  was  assnmed,  sprang  from  any  of  the  royal  dynasties  of  Northern 
India.  The  marriage  of  Arjona  to  a  daughter  of  the  second  king  of  the 
I^l^dyan  dynasty,  whilst  on  his  travels  in  the  South,  according  to  the 
Haht-bhirata,  falls  far  short  of  proving  (what  it  is  sometimes  sup- 
posed to  prove)  that  the  £%Qdya  kings  were  Kshatriyas.  Besides, 
what  are  we  to  conclude  from  Aijnna's  abandonment  of  bis  Fii^dyan 
bride  shortly  afterwards,  according  to  the  same  story  f  The  Aryan 
immigrants  to  the  South  appear  to  have  been  generally  BrShmanical 
priests  and  instructors,  rather  than  Kshatriya  soldiers ;  and  the  kings 
of  the  PAqdyas,  Ch61as,  Kalingas,  and  other  Dravidians,  appear  to  have 
been  umply  Dravidian  chieftains,  whom  their  Btihmanical  preceptors 
«nd  spiritual  directors  dignified  with  Aryan  titles,  and  taught  to  imi- 
tate and  emulate  the  grandeur  and  cultivated  tastes  of  the  Solar,  Lunar,  - 
uid  Agni-kuia  races  of  kings.*     In  later  times  we  may  see  the  progress 

*  A  ■imilu'  opinian  nipectiiiK  ths  nUtion  that  subtiited  between  the  Arjrani 
and  tha  earlj  DraTidUni  wu  azprauRl  by  Prof««or  Hoz  Huller  ("Baport  of 
Britiih  AMocutioD  forlSl?")'  "  WhoUj  different  from  ths  nianeflr  m  which  tha 
BrUmumicil  p«opls  oiercame  the  north  of  lodia,  wu  tha  yrtj  they  adopted  of 
tdikiDf  poueanoD  of  and  tettling  in  the  eountrj'  south  of  the  Tindhya.  They  did 
not  enlm  there  in  erusbing  iumm  with  the  dutrayiug  force  of  amu,  but  id  the 
mote  peaceful  way  of  exteesiTe  coloniiution,  under  the  protection  ind  counte- 
DUlce  of  the  potrerful  empire!  in  the  north.  Though  Bometimea  engaged  in  wan 
with  their  neighbouring  trib«,  tbeie  coloniea  ganenlly  have  not  taken  u)  oSao- 
BTe  bnt  only  a  defenuTe  part ;  and  it  appeura  that,  after  having  introduced 
Biihioanieal  inatitntiouB,  l&wi,  and  religion,  eipecially  along  tha  too  eoaata  of  the 
■as,  they  did  not  pretend  to  impooe  their  language  upon  tha  much  mora  nume- 
Riua  inhabitonta  of  tha  Dekhan,  but  that  they  followed  the  wioer  policy  of  adopt- 
ing UiamaalTea  tha  language  of  the  aboriginal  people,  and  of  conveying  through  ita 
medium  their  knowisdga  and  initmction  to  the  minda  of  uncivilised  tribea.  In 
this  way  thay  refined  the  rude  language  of  the  earlier  inhabitants,  and  brought  it 
to  a  pnfectioD  vhich  rivals  aven  tha  Banakrib  By  theae  mutual  conaesoiona,  a 
much  mora  favourable  niimilatiin  took  place  between  tha  Aryan  and  aboriginal 
laea;  tad  the  sonth  of  India  became  aftemordi  tbe  last  refuge  of  Btfthioamoal 
•oienoa,  when  it  was  baniihad  fioni  the  nortii  by  the  intolerant  Uahommedana. 
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of  a  Bimilar  process  in  Qd^dvana,  where  we  find  that  Od^d  chieftains 
have  learned  from  their  Brdhman  preceptors,  not  oulj  to  stjle  them- 
selves BAj&hs,  bnt  even  to  assume  the  sacred  thread  of  the  '  tvice-bom' 
Kshatrijas.  The  gradual  transformation  of  these  semi-barbarouB  chief- 
tajua  into  Eehatriya  princes  (see  Appendix  :  Dravidian  physical  type) 
shows  how  the  Pjqdya  and  ChSla  chieftains  of  the  South  may 
originally  have  been  Dravidian  Foligars  {P&leiyakkdran^  the  holder  of 
a  pdfeiyam,  a  feudal  estate),  like  those  of.  Bamnad  and  Fudacottah  in 
later  times,  and  may  in  process  of  time  have  risen  in  rank  as  in  power, 
assuming  as  they  did  so  the  Kahatriya  titles  of  Deva,  Varm&,  d(C.,  and 
finally,  in  some  instances  at  least,  succeeding  in  getting  themselves 
recognised  as  Kshatriyas  by  the  original  filshatriyas  of  the  North. 

^mist  it  is  evident  that  the  entire  mass  of  the  Dravidians  were 
regarded  by  Manu  and  the  authors  of  the  Mohft-bh&rata  and  the  FurftpaB 
as  Kshatriyas  by  birth,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Brfthmaus  who  settled 
amongst  the  Dravidians  and  formed  them  into  castes,  in  imitation  of 
the  castes  of  the  Koith,  seem  never  at  any  time  to  have  given  the  Dnti- 
vidiaus — with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  royal  houses — a  higher  title 
than  that  of  ETQdi'a.  They  might  have  styled  the  agricultural  classes 
Vaijyas,  and  reserved  the  name  of  S'ddra  for  the  village  servants  and 
the  unenalaved  low  castes ;  but  acting  apparently  on  the  principle  that 
none  ought  to  be  called  either  Kshatriyas  or  Vai^yas  but  Aryans,  and 
that  the  Dravidians  were  not  Aryans,  they  seem  always  to  have  called 
them  S'tldias,  however  respectable  theit  position. 

In  consequence  of  this  the  title  S'fldra  conveys  a  higher  meaning  in 
Southern  than  in  Northern  India.  The  primitive  S'Ddras  of  Northern 
India  seem  to  have  been  slaves  to  the  Aryans,  or  in  a  condition  but 
little  superior  to  that  of  staves.  They  seem  to  have  had  no  property 
of  their  own,  and  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  any  civil  rights.  In 
Southern  India,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  upon  the  middle  and  higher 
classes  of  the  Draridiiins  that  the  title  of  *  S'Udra'  was  conferred;  and 
the  classes  that  appeared  to  be  analogous  to  the  servile  S'udrM  of 
Northern  India,  were  not  called  '  S'iidras,  but '  PaJlas,'  '  Pareiyas,'  &c, 
names  which  they  still  retain.  The  application  of  the  term  '  S'lidra '  to 
the  ancient  Dravidian  chieftains,  soldiers,  and  cultivators  does  not 
prove  that  tbey  had  ever  been  reduced  by  the  Br&hmans  to  a  dependent 
position,  or  that  they  ever  were  slaves — as  the  northern  Sfldraa  appear 

It  ii  inbAreating  tad  importuit  to  obacira  how  tha  b«DeSdal  influence  of  ■  highw 
civiliution  mi;  be  effectually  exercUed,  witboat  toreag  the  people  to  give  up 
their  owii  tangiuge  and  to  adopt  thftt  of  their  foreign  coaquaron,  a  remit  by 
vhich,  if  Buceeuful,  every  vital  principle  of  an  iodependent  and  natural  develop- 
ment is  QocnBarily  deitro;cd." 
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to  h&Te  been — to  an;  class  of  Aryans.  The  Br&hmans,  nho  came  ia 
'  peaceably,  and  obtained  the  kingdom  by  flatteries,'  may  probably  have 
pereuaded  the  Dravidiaaa  that  in  calling  them  S'lldms  they  were  con- 
feniiig  npoD  them  a  title  of  honour.  If  bo,  their  policy  was  perfectly 
aaccesafnl ;  for  the  title  of  '  S'fldra '  has  never  been  resented  by  the 
Dravidian  castes ;  and  hence,  whilst  in  N'ortbem  India  the  S'&dra  is 
anpposed  to  be  a  low-caste  man,  in  Soathern  India  he  generally  ranks 
next  to  the  Brihman,  The  term  S'fldra,  however,  ia  really,  as  we  have 
seen,  as  inappropriate  to  any  class  of  Dtavidians  aa  the  term  Kshat- 
liya  or  Vaidya.  It  b  better  to  designate  each  Dravidian  caste  simply 
by  its  owa  name,  as  YeU^Jaa,  N&yakhaa,  Ac.,  in  accordance  with  the 
tusge  prevailing  amongst  the  people  themselves  in  each  locality, 
without  attempting  to  classify  the  various  castes  according  to  Mann's 
principles  of  daaufication,  which  in  reality  are  quite  inapplicable  to 
them,  if  not,  indeed,  equally  inapplicable  to  the  castes  now  existing  in 
the  north. 

FkX-AsTAN  CimJSATIQIT  OF  THB  DSATIDIUia. 

Though  the  piimitiTe  Dravidians  were  probably  unacquainted  with 
the  higher  arts  of  life,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  by  any 
means  a  barbarons  and  degraded  people.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  condition  of  the  forest  tribes,  it  cannot  be  donbted  that  the 
Dravidians,  properly  so  called,  hod  acquired  at  least  the  elements  of 
civilisation,  prior  to  the  arrival  amongst  them  of  the  Brfthmans. 

If  we  eliminate  from  the  Tamil  language  the  whole  of  its  Sanskrit 
derivatives,  the  primitive  Dravidian  words  that  remain  vrill  furnish  us 
with  a  futhfnl  picture  of  the  simple,  yet  far  from  savage,  life  of  the 
non-Aiyanised  Dravidians.  Mr  Cnrzon  holds  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  shape  of  a  record  of  the  Tamil  mind  which  can  recall  to  us  any- 
thing independent  of  sn  obvious  Sanskrit  origin  ;  and  that  if  the  con- 
traij  supposition  were  tenable,  we  ought  to  find  the  remains  of  a 
literatnre  embodying  acme  record  of  a  religion  different  from  Hindtlism. 
Traces  of  the  existence  amongst  the  non-Aryanised  Dravidians,  both 
ancient  and  modem,  of  a  religion  different  from  HindAism,  will  be 
pointed  ont  in  the  Appendix.  At  present  I  will  merely  adduce  those 
records  of  the  primitive  Tamil  mind,  manners,  and  religion  which  the 
ancient  vocabularies  of  the  language,  when  freed  from  the  admixture 
of  Sanskrit,  will  be  found  to  furnish. 

From  the  evidence  of  the  words  in  use  amongst  the  early  Tamilians, 
we  leam  the  following  items  of  information.  They  had  '  kings,'  who 
dwelt  in  '  strong  houses,'  and  ruled  over  small '  districts  of  country. 
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They  had  '  roinBtreln,'  who  recited  '  soogs '  at  '  festi^s,'  and  they 
seem  to  have  hftd  idpfaabetic&l  'characters'  mitten  trith  a  style  on 
palmyra  leaTsa,  A  bnndle  of  those  leaves  was  called '  a  book ; '  they  were 
without  hereditary  '  priests '  and  '  idols,'  and  appear  to  have  had  do 
idea  of  'heaTcn'  or  'hell,'  of  the  'soul'  or  'sin;'  but  they  acknow- 
ledged the  existence  of  Qod,  whom  they  styled  kO,  or  king — a  realistic 
title  little  known  to  orthodox  HindOism.  They  erected  to  hie  hononr 
a  '  temple,'  which  they  called  KM,  God'a-house ;  but  I  cannot  find 
any  trace  of  the  nature  of  the  '  norHbip '  which  they  offered  to  him. 
They  had  '  laws '  and  '  customs,'  but  no  lawyers  or  judges.  Marriage 
existed  among  them.  Th^  were  acquainted  with  the  ordinary  metals, 
with  the  exception  of  '  tin,'  '  lead,'  and  '  zinc  ;'  with  the  planets  which 
were  ordinarily  known  to  the  anclente,  with  the  exception  of  '  Hercuiy' 
and  '  Satura'  They  had  numerals  up  to  a  hundred, — some  of  them  to 
a  thousand ;  but  were  ignorant  of  the  higher  denominations,  a  '  lakh ' 
and  a  '  croie.'  They  had  '  medicines,'  but  no  '  medical  science,'  and 
no  '  doctora ;  '  hamlets  *  and  *  towns,'  but  no  '  cities ; '  '  canoes,'  '  boats,' 
and  even  'ships*  (small  'decked'  coasting  vessels),  but  no  foreign 
'  commerce ;'  no  acquaintance  with  any  people  beyond  sea,  except  in 
Ceylon,  which  was  then,  perhaps,  accessible  on  foot  at  low  water ;  and 
no  word  expressive  of  the  geographical  idea  of  'island'  or  'continent.' 
They  were  well  acquainted  with  '  agriculture,'  and  delighted  in  '  war.' 
They  were  armed  with  *  bows'  and  '  arrows,' with  'spears'  and  'swords.' 
All  the  ordinary  or  necessary  arts  of  life,  including  '  spinning,'  '  weav- 
ing,' and" '  dyeing,'  existed  amongst  them.  They  excelled  in  '  pottery,' 
as  their  places  of  sepulture  show,  but  were  unacquainted  with  the  arts 
of  the  higher  class.  They  had  no  acquaintance  with  '  sculpture '  or 
'  architecture  j'  with  '  astronomy,'  or  even  '  astrology ;'  and  were  igno- 
rant, not  only  of  every  branch  of  '  philosophy,'  but  even  of  '  grammar,' 
Their  undeveloped  intellectual  condition  is  especially  apparent  in  words 
relating  to  the  operations  of  the  mind.  Their  only  words  for  the 
'  mind '  were  the  '  diaphragm '  (the  f  ;qf  of  the  early  Oieeks),  and  '  the 
inner  parts'  or  'interior.'  They  had  a  word  for  'thought,'  but  no 
word  distinct  from  this  for  'memory,'  'jodgraent.'or  '  conscience ;' and 
no  word  for  'will.'  To  express  'the  will'  they  would  have  been 
obliged  to  describe  it  as  '  that  which  in  the  inner  parts  says,  I  am 
going  to  do  so  and  so.' 

This  brief  illustration,  from  the  primitive  Tamil  vocabulary,  of  the 
social  condition  of  the  Dravidians,  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Brflhmana, 
will  suffice  to  prove  that  the  elements  of  civilisation  already  existed 
amongst  them.  They  had  not  acquired  much  more  than  the  elements ; 
and  in  many  things  were  centuries  behind  the  firUunans  whom  they 
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revered  ai  mstnictora,  ^nd  obeyed  as  overseers  ;  but  if  they  had  been 
left  altogether  to  themselves,  it  is  open  to  dispnte  whether  the;  would 
not  now  be  in  a  better  condition,  at  least  in  point  of  morals  and 
intellectoal  freedom,  than  the;  are.  Hie  mental  culture  and  the  higher 
civilisation  which  they  derived  from  the  Brfthmans,  have,  I  fear,  been 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  foesilising  caste  roles,  the  aoprac- 
tical,  pantheistic  philosophy,  and  the  cumbersome  routine  of  inane 
ceremonies,  whicb  were  introduced  amongst  them  by  the  guides  of 
their  new  social  state. 

PaoBABLX  Datb  or  Abtak  CtnLisATtoir  or  the  Dravidia:)8. 

It  wonld  appear  from  the  nnammons  voice  of  ancient  legends  that 
the  earliest  Dravidian  civilisation  was  that  of  the  Tamilians  of  the 
Pft^dya  kingdom,  and  that  the  first  place  where  they  erected  a  city  and 
established  a  state  was  Kolkei,  on  the  T&mraparQt  river  (see  p.  101), 
near  the  sonthem  extremity  of  the  peninsula.  This  civilisation  was 
probably  indigenous  in  its  origin,  bat  it  seems  to  have  been  indebted 
for  its  rapid  development  at  so  early  a  period  to  the  influence  of  asuo~ 
cession  of  small  colonies  of  Aryans,  chiefly  Br&hmans,  from  Upper  India, 
who  were  probably  attracted  to  the  South  by  the  report  of  the  fertility 
of  the  rich  alluvial  plains  watered  by  the  K&vSrl,  the  T&mraparnt,  and 
other  peninsular  rivers ;  or  as  the  legends  relate,  by  the  fame  of 
Rfima's  exploits,  end  the  celebrity  of  the  emblem  of  S'iva,  which  BAma 
discovered  and  worshipped  at  Bamisseram,  or  RAmSivaram,  a  holy 
place  on  an  island  between  the  mainland  and  Ceylon.  The  leader  of 
the  first  or  most  inflnential  Br&hmanical  colony  is  traditionally  &aid  to 
have  been  Agastya,  a  pwsonage  who  b  celebrated  in  Northern  India  as 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  Vedie  hymns,  then  as  the  holiest  of  hermits, 
performing  sacrifices  and  austerities  in  the  remotest  forests,  and  ever- 
more  penetrating  farther  and  farther  into  the  hitherto  unknown  Sonth. 
In  the  South  he  is  venerated  as  the  earliest  teacher  of  science  and 
literature  to  the  primitive  Dravidian  tribes.  It  is  veiy  doubtful 
whether  Agastya  (if  there  ever  were  such  a  person)  was  really  the 
leader  of  the  Br&hman  immigration  ;  more  probably  he  is  to  be  coo- 
eidered  as  its  mythological  embodiment.  '  The  Yindbya  mountains,' 
it  is  sud,  '  prosbated  themselves  before  Agastya ; '  by  which  I  under- 
stand that  they  presented  no  obstacle  to  his  resolute  southward 
progress  ;  for  he  is  said  to  have  penetrated  as  far  south  as  the  vicinity 
of  Cape  Comorin.  He  is  called  by  way  of  eminence  the  Tamir  Muni, 
or  Tamilian  sage,  and  is  celebrated  for  the  influence  he  acquired  at  the 
court  of  Eulad^khara,  according  to  tradition  the  Gist  Pft^dyan  king,  and 
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for  the  Dumerona  elementary  treatises  he  composed  fur  the  enligbten- 
ment  of  his  royal  disciple ;  amongst  vhich  his  arrangement  of  the 
grammatical  principles  of  the  langnaga  has  naturally  acquired  moat 
renown.  He  ia  mythologically  represented  as  identical  with  the  star 
Canopus,  the  brightest  star  in  the  extreme  southern  sky  in  India,  and 
ia  worshipped  near  Cape  Comorin  as  Agast^vara.  By  the  majority  of 
orthodox  Hindtia  he  is  believed  to  be  still  alive,  though  invisible  to 
ordinary  eyes,  and  to  reside  somewhere  on  the  fine  conical  mountain, 
commonly  called  '  Agastja's  hill,'  from  which  the  Porunei  or  TAmra- 
par^l,  the  sacred  river  of  Tinnevelly,  takes  its  rise.     (See  p.  100.) 

The  age  of  Agsstya  and  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  BrAh- 
manical  civilisation  of  the  Tamiliana  cannot  now  be  determined  with 
certainty ;  but  data  exists  for  making  an  approximate  estimate.  It 
was  certainly  prior  to  the  era  of  the  Greek  traders,  for  then  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  appears  to  have  been  already  Brfthmaniaed,  the 
principal  places  had  received  Sanskrit  names,  and  the  P&qdya  dynasty 
of  kings  bad  become  known  even  in  Europe.  It  seems  aa  certainly 
subsequent  to  tbe  era  described  in  the  Rtmftyaqa ;  for  then  the  whole 
of  the  Bonth  of  India  seems  to  have  been  still  inhabited  by  barbarians, 
who  ate  human  flesh,  consorted  with  demons,  and  disturbed  the  con- 
templations of  hermits.  The  age  of  Agastja  ia  apparently  to  be  placed 
between  those  two  eras.  If  we  could  be  sure  that  the  references  to  tba 
civilised  ChOlas,  Dntvidas,  &c,  which  are  contained  in  the  present  text 
of  the  Mahi-bh&rata,  formed  originally  part  of  that  poem,  the  era  of  the 
commencement  of  Tamilian  civilisation,  and  the  date  of  the  Agastyan 
colony  from  which  it  proceeded,  might  be  brought  within  a  atill  nar- 
rower compass,  and  placed  between  the  age  of  the  IlAmftya^a  and  that 
of  the  Mohft-bbftrata.  The  genuineness  of  those  references,  and  their 
age,  if  genuine,  being  as  yet  donbtfol,  and  the  era  of  Mann  (in  which 
there  is  an  allusion  to  the  Chinese,  under  the  name  of  Chtnas,  which, 
like  a  similar  alluuon  to  the  Chinas  in  the  Mahft-hhSrata,  looks  very 
modem)  being  generally  now  placed  lower  than  ever,  it  is  hard  to  say 
where  we  are  to  look  for  tmstworthy  means  of  arriving  at  an  approxi- 
mate date.  At  first  sight  Ceylon  seems  to  furnish  us  with  the  infor- 
mation required.  The  immigration  into  Ceylon  of  the  colony  of 
Aryans  from  Magadha,  headed  by  Vijaya,  is  placed  by  the  MahAwanao 
about  B.C.  550,  or  at  least  some  time  in  the  course  of  that  century;  , 
and  if  this  were  regarded  as  certain,  it  might  be  argued  that  the 
Aryans  must  have  become  acquainted  with,  and  formed  establishments 
in,  the  Dekhan  and  the  Coromandel  coast,  and  mnst  have  taken  aome 
steps  towards  clearing  and  civilising  the  Dai^^ak&rapya,  or  primitive 
forest  of  the  peninsula,  before  they  thought  of  founding  a  colony  in 
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CejIoD.  We  have  no  docomentai;  evidence,  however,  for  any  of  thesa 
particnlare  earlier  than  the  date  of  the  composition  of  the  Kafaftwamao, 
which  ia  placed  between  469' and  477  a.D.  Though  the  date  of  the 
urival  in  Ceylon  of  the  colony  from  Magadba  is  uncertain,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  some  snch  colony  nrnat  have  arrived  in  Ceylon  several 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  This  appears  &om  the  evidence  of 
langnage.  Tftmrapty^  (in  FUi  T&mbapai^)  was  the  name  given  by 
the  Magadha  colonists  to  the  place  where  they  landed  in  Ceylon  (said 
to  have  been  near  Patlam),  and  afterwards  to  the  whole  island.  This 
name,  in  the  shape  of  Tnv{i^iit%  became  known  to  the  Greeks  aa  early 
M  the  time  of  Alexander  iiie  Great,  and  it  is  singular  that  this  is  also 
the  name  of  the  principal  river  in  Tinnevelly  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
India.  (Bee  p.  100.)  This  river  TiLmrapar^I  is  mentioned  by  name 
in  the  Habft-bh&rata  as  a  river  in  which  the  gods  had  once  bathed,  and 
it  is  evident  from  this  reference  to  it  in  the  MahA-bh&rata  that  it  must 
have  been  known  by  that  name  from  a  very  early  period,  and  that  there 
moat  have  been  some  special  reason  for  its  celebrity.  We  are  led, 
therefore,  to  infer  that  Uie  Magadha  colony  which  settled  in  Ceylon 
may  previously  have  formed  a  settlement  in  Tinnevelly,  at  the  month 
of  the  T&mrapan^  river — perhaps  at  KoUiei,  which  appears,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  to  have  been  the  eariiest  residence  of  the  Fii^dya 
kings.  Vijaya,  the  leader  of  the  expedition  into  Ceylon,  is  related  in 
the  Uaht-wanso  to  have  married  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  P&i^di ; 
and  though  it  may  be  doubtful  enough  whether  he  really  did  so  (for 
on  the  same  antiiorify  we  might  believe  that  he  married  also  the  queen 
of  the  Sin^ialese  demons) ;  this  at  least  is  certain,  that  it  was  the  per- 
suasion of  the  earliest  Singhalese  writers,  who  were,  on  the  whole,  the 
moat  truthful  and  accurate  of  oriental  annalists,  tliat  the  P&^dyan 
kingdom  on  the  coast  of  India  opposite  to  Ceylon  (the  first  kingdom 
established  on  Aryan  principles  in  the  peninsula)  existed  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Magadha  rule  in  the  neighbouring  island. 

Dr  Bamell,  in  an  article  in  the  Indian  Antiquary  for  October  1872, 
attributes  the  introduction  of  £rtlhmanical  civilisation  to  a  much  later 
period.  Ue  thinks  it  not  too  much  to  infer  that  about  700  a.d.  (the 
date  of  Kumlrila-bhatta,  who  speaks  of  the  language  of  the  Telngu 
and  Tamil  people  as  a  language  of  MIechchas),  Br&hmanical  civilisation 
Jiad  but  little  penetrated  tiie  south  of  India.  "£rfthmans  bad,  no 
doubt,  b^un  to  find  the  South  a  promising  field  of  labonr,  but  there 
could  have  been  very  few  settleTB."  .  .  .  "  I  do  not  mean,"  he  says,  "  to 
deny  for  a  moment  that  a  few  Sanskrit  names  are  found  some  centoriea 
earlier  in  South  India,  such  as  are  preserved  to  us  by  classical  writers. 
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bat  they  occur  onlj'  in  tbe  fertile  deltas  or  importsat  seaports  of  the 
South,  and  were  probably  introdnced  by  Buddhist  misaionarieB."  A 
distinction  may  perhaps  be  drawn  between  the  elementary  Brihmanical 
ciTilisation  of  the  era  of  the  introduction  of  which  I  have  been  treating 
and  the  development  of  Dravidian  literature.  There  is  no.  proof  of 
Dravidian  literature,  .such  as  we  now  have  it,  haTing  originated  much 
before  Kumftrila'a  time,  700  x.V.,  and  its  earliest  cultiratorB  i^pear  to 
have  been  Jainaa  ;  but  in  so  far  aa  that  species  of  dviliaation  which 
falls  short  of  a  national  liten>tar«  is  concerned,  the  Dravidians  may 
have  been  civilised,  as  I  have  supposed,  and  perhaps  even  to  a  certain 
degree  Br&hmanised,  some  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  Doubt- 
lees  the  Jiunas  tbemsslves  used  Sanskrit  in  Sonthem  as  in  Northern 
India  at  the  commencement  of  their  work  as  teachers  (probably  for  & 
century  or  two),  before  they  set  themselvas  to  the  task  of  developing 
amongst  each  of  the  Dravidian  races  a  popular  literature  independent 
of  the  language  of  their  rivals  the  Br&hmana.  The  early  Sanskrit 
names  of  jdaces  in  Southern  India,  with  two  exceptions,  are  neither 
Buddhistical  nor  Brfthmanical,  but  simply  deBcriptive.  One  of  those 
exceptions,  however,  Kumdri,  Cape  Cumorin,  is  clearly  Brilhnunica], 
not  Buddhistical,  as  appears  from  the  statement  of  the  author  of  tbe 
"Periplus"  himself;  and  tbe  other,  Mathurd,  Madura,  is  evidently  a 
renuniscence  of  Matburfl,  the  capital  of  the  Y&davas — and  therefore  of 
Br&hmanicai  origin. 

It  seema  probable  that  Aryan  merchants  from  the  mouth  of  tbe 
Indus  must  have  accompanied  tbe  Fhcenicians  and  Solomon's  servants 
in  their  voyages  down  the  Malabar  coast  towards  Ophir  (wherever 
Opbir  may  have  been),  or  at  least  have  taken  part  in  the  trade.  If 
Mr  Edward  Thomas's  supposition  (Jourtuit  of  the  Royal  Atiatie 
Society,  1871)  that  the  basis  of  the  Lit  charact«r  of  Korthem  India 
was  a  previously  ezistiug  Dravidian  character,  and  Dr  Bumell's  (see 
"  Dravidian  Alphabets "),  that  the  earliest  character  used  in  India 
was  one  which  was  borrowed  by  tbe  Dravidians  from  traders  who 
brought  it  from  the  Bed  Sea,  and  which  was  then  borrowed  by  the 
Atyans  from  the  Dravidians,  he  accepted,  this  early  intercourse  of  the 
Dravidians  with  Fhcenicians  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  Aryans  on 
the  other,  may  account  in  some  degree  both  for  what  they  borrowed 
and  for  what  they  lent.  Both  those  auppositions,  however,  await 
confirmation.  It  appears  certain  from  notices  contained  in  the  Vedas 
that  the  Aryans  of  the  age  of  Solomon  practised  foreign  trade  in 
ocean-going  vessels,  but  it  r«mains  uncertain  to  what  ports  their  sbigs 
stuled. 
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REL1.TITH  AkTIQOITY  07  DSJlTIDIAir  LiTBBATURB. 

IfotwitfastaDding  tha  uttiqnit^  of  DnTidinn  civiliuitioii,  the  uiti- 
quitjr  of  th<  oldest  Dravidian  literature  extant  is  mnch  inferior  to  that 
of  Sanakrit.  It  can  boast  of  a  higher  antiquity  than  that  of  any  of 
the  Aryan  Temacnkrs  of  Northern  India  ;  but,  except  in  this  conneo> 
tion,  and  in  cranparison  with  the  literature  of  the  modem  laaguagea  of 
Europe,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  word  '  antiquity '  is  a  snitaUe 
one  to  use  respecting  the  literature  of  any  of  the  Dravidian  languages. 

A^  of  Telttffu  Literature. — The  earliest  writer  on  Teluga  grammar 
is  Baid  to  have  been  a  sage  called  Eajjva,  who  lived  at  the  court  of 
Andhra-rftya,  the  Icing  in  whose  reign  Sanskrit  is  said  to  have  been 
first  introduced  into  the  Telugn  conntry,  according  to  the  tradition 
formerly  mentioned.  For  this  tradition  there  is  probably  a  historical 
groundwork,  the  introduction  of  Sanskrit  derivativee  being  necessarily 
contemporaneous  with  the  immigration  of  the  Brftbmans ;  and  the 
statement  that  the  fint  attempt  to  reduce  the  grammatical  principles 
of  tiie  language  to  writing  proceeded  from  a  Brfthman  reuding  at  the 
court  of  a  Telugn  prince,  ie  a  very  reasonable  one.  Ka^va's  work,  if 
it  ever  existed,  is  now  lost ;  and  the  oldest  extant  work  on  Telugn 
grammar  (which  is  composed,  like  most  Telngu  grammars,  in  Sanskrit) 
was  written  by  a  Brfthman  called  Nannaya  Bhatfa,  or  Nannappa,  who  . 

ia  also  said  to  be  the  author  of  the  gwntet  part  of  the  Telngu  vernon  y 

of  tlie  Mafaft-bbirala,  which  is  the  oldest  extant  composition  of  any 
extent  in  Telugu.  Nannappa  lived  in  the  reign  of  Vishnu  Yardhana, 
a  king  of  the  Kalinga  branch  of  the  OhUnkya  family,  who  reigned  at 
Bsjamnndiy.  The  reign  of  this  king  is  placed  by  Mr  A.  D.  Campbell 
about  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era  ;  but  Mr  C.  P.  Brawn, 
in  his  Cyclic  tables,  places  it,  on  better  anthori^,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century  ^D.  Appa-kavi,  who  ranks  next  to  Nannaya  BbaftA 
as  a  grammarian,  wrote  his  commentaries  not  in  Sanskrit,  but  in  Telngu 
Terse. 

Witii  the  exception  of  a  few  works  composed  towards  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century,  nearly  all  the  Telugu  works  that  are  now  extant  appear 
to  have  been  written  in  the  fourteenth  and  subsequent  centuries,  after 
the  eatabli^unent  of  the  kingdom  of  Yijaya-nagara  ;  and  many  of  them 
were  written  in  comparatively  recent  times.  Though  the  Telugu  litera- 
ture which  is  now  extant  cannot  boast  of  a  high  antiquity,  the  language 
must  have  been  cultivated  and  polished,  and  many  poems  that  are  now 
lest  must  have  been  written  in  it  long  prior  to  the  twelfth  century — 
the:  date  of  Nannaya's  translation  of  the  Mahi-bhiiata  :  for  as  this 
translation  is  considered  '  the  great  standard  of  Telugu  poetry,'  it 
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cannot  be  supposed  to  have  sprang  into  existence  xU  at  once,  without 
the  preparation  of  a  previous  literary  culture.  It  must  liaTe  been  the 
crowning  acbievement  of  Heveral  centuries  of  earnest  work. 

There  is  a  large  collection  of  popular  Telugn  aphorisms  on  religious 
and  moral  subjects  attributed  to  the  poet  VSmana :  more  than  two 
thousand  go  by  his  name,  but  a  selection  of  about  seven  hundred  haa 
been  translated  by  Mr  C  P.  Brown,  who  supposes  Vemana  may  havs 
lived  in  the  sixteenth  century.  If,  as  I  conceive,  the  strongly  mono- 
theistic, anti-Br&hmanical,  anti-ceremonial  tone  with  which  most  of  the 
aphorisms  are  pervaded,  is  due,  like  the  tame  tone  in  &e  poems  of 
the  Tamil '  Bittar '  (which  will  be  referred  to  presently),  to  the  influence 
of  Christian  teaching,  I  should  be  inclined  to  place  Vemana  at  least  a 
century  -later,  perhaps  even  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  style  bis  verses  do  not  differ  from  the  popular  composi- 
tions of  the  present  day.* 

Age  of  Canarea  Literature. — Much  new  light  has  been  thrown  on 
the  antiquity  of  Canarase  literature  by  the  publication  of  the  8'abda- 
maQida^pa^Bm  ("Jewel-Mirror  of  Words"),'  the  most  ancient  and 
esteemed  grammar  of  classical  Canarese,  written  by  Kfitava  or  KUi- 
rftji,  in  the  preface  to  which  the  editor,  Mr  Kittel,  has  carefully 
worked  out  an  answer  to  various  questions  that  naturally  suggest 
themselves  to  the  modern  mind  respecting  the  authorship  of  the  book 
and  its  date.  KUava  was  a  Jaina,  and  the  Jsinas  were  the  first  to 
cultivate  CanareBe  literature  with  zeal  and  success.  Most  of  the  poets 
he  cites  were  Jainas,  and  if  it  be  true  that  the  earliest  Jaina  literature 
written  in  Northera  India  dates  from  the  fourth  century  A.D.,  several 
additional  centuries  must  be  allowed  for  the  appearance  of  an  indi- 
genous Jaina  literature  in  so  distant  a.regioa  as  the  Canarese  country, 
ESiava  utea  eleven  predecessors  in  the  art  of  poetry  by  name,  besides 
referring  to  others,  and  styles  them  frequently  '  the  poets  of  antiquity,' 
'  the  andienta,'  &c.  He  speaks  of  certain  compositions  aa  written  in 
PafaOannadam,  ancient  Canarese,  whilst  be  calls  the  language  used 
by  himself  simply  Canarese,  though  his  language  ia  regarded  as  ancient 
Canarese  now.  Already. also  the  use  of  the  peculiar  vocalic  7-,  which 
is  retained  iu  Tamil  and  Ualay&lam,  was  be^oning  to  be  forgotten  in 
Canarese,  for  he  gives  rules  for  its  use,  whilst  he  gives  no  rules  for  the 
use  of  the  hard  r,  which  disappeared  from  Canarese  iu  still  later  times, 
though  it  is  still  retained  in  Tamil  and  Malaytk}am,  and  to  a  cerhun 
extent,  in  Telugu.     Both  these  letters  are  retained  in  the  Badaga 

*  See  Oorer'i  "Folk-Sonss  of  Soathsm  India."  Hr  Oliver  wu  mclinad  to 
attiibuta  to  TImuu  a  much  highsr  antiquity. 
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dialect,  an  old  Cuurese  patois  spoken  b;  the  Badagas  of  the  Neil- 
gheny  hills,  a  Canaiese  colony  long  separated  from  the  parent  stock. 
These  circumstances  tend  to  bring  down  KUava's  date  to  at  least 
1000  A.D.  It  is  brooght  down  to  about  this  date  more  concluBively 
t^  means  of  a  reference  made  by  a  poet  cited  by  ES6ava  to  '  the  burn- 
ing sword  of  Tailapa.'  l^e  dynasty  of  the  Cb&Iukyaa,  to  which 
Tulapa  belonged,  reigned  in  Ealy&i^a  from  abont  800  x.D.  to  1189, 
when  it  was  eztingnished ;  and  the  Tulapa  probably  referred  to  (the 
warlike  Tailapa  IL)  restored  the  dynasty  in  973  ^D.  KUava  does 
not  cite  the  BasaTa-Fur&oa,  which  is  known  to  have  been  written  in 
1369  ^D.,  and  therefore,  probablj,  was  anterior  to  it  He  is  men- 
tioned by  name  as  a  famous  author  in  a  book  written  in  1637  a.d. 
The  Hari-Tam6a  had  been  translated  into  Canarese  before  KS^va 
wrote ;  bat  though  the  poets  whose  works  he  cites  in  illustration  of 
his  mles,  were  well  acquainted  with  the  incidents  and  characters  of  the 
Mah&-bhftntta  and  the  Bim&jai^a,  these  works  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  rendered  into  Ganareee  at  that  lime.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  but 
especially  from  the  reference  to  Tailapa,  Mr  Kittel  concludes  that 
K^ra  lived  abont  1170  A.D.,  a  period  which,  as  will  be  seen,  was 
one  of  great  litetaiy  activity  in  the  Taroil  country  also.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  at  the  time  when  ESsara  wrote,  '  Sanskrit  words 
in  a  fixed  form,  either  as  taitanttu  or  taiibhawu,  apparently  to  the  same 
■mount  aa  in  our  days,  had  already  been  appropriated  by  the  Canarese 
people.'  E^va's  work  is  sljll  the  only  tme  standard  for  all  the  nice- 
ties of  the  Canarese  of  the  present  day,  the  essential  features  of  the 
language  haring  remained  wholly  unchanged,  la  tho  Indian  Antiquary 
for  Jannaiy  1875,  Ml  Kittel  has  followed  up  this  account  of  K^va 
and  his  times  by  an  article  on  old  Canarese  literature  in  general,  under 
the  four  heads  of  Jaina,  Ling&ita,  S'aiva,  and  Yaishnava. 

Age  of  Malaydfam  Literature. — Interesting  as  the  MalsjAJam  lan- 
guage undoubtedly  is,  both  in  itself  and  on  account  of  the  light  it  throws 
on  the  point  of  derelopment  which  bad  been  reached  by  Tamil  before 
Malayfljam  finally  separated  from  it  and  set  up  for  itself,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  Malayftlam  literature  can  advance  fewer  claims  to  snti- 
qni^  than  the  literature  of  any  other  cultivated  member  of  the  Dravi- 
dian  family.  The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  information  on  this 
subject  given  us  by  Dr  Quudert,  our  best  authority  as  to  Malaj&lam 
questions,  in  the  preface  to  his  Malayifam  dictionary.  If  we  except 
a  few  inscriptions  in  copper  and  stone,  the  history  of  Mal^&|am 
literature  commences  with  the  "B&ma  Chnrita,"  which  is  probably 
the  oldest  Malayilam  poem  still  in  exieteuce.  This  poem  was  com- 
posed before  the  introduction  of  the  Sanskrit  alphabet  now  used  in 
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writiDg  Ualajjjam,  and  is  deserring  of  the  partiealar  attention  of  the 
scholar,  u  it  exhibits  tJie  earliest  phase  of  the  language, — perhaps 
centaries  before  the  airlTal  of  the  Portuguese.  For  several  aatiqnated 
words  this,  poem  ia  the  onl^  authority.  The  bulk  of  the  other  great 
poems  {the  " JilhSf bhAratii,"  the  "BAm8.yana,"  and  the  Tersiona  of 
the  Fur&Qaa)  were  composed  vithin  the  last  two  or  three  cen- 
turies. Many  Malayijam  compositions  of  later  date,  especially  sucli 
as  are  current  among  the  Yedantists,  eyidently  affect  Tamil  modes 
of  expression. 

Age  of  Tamil  Literature. — Tamil  literature  is  older  than  Telugu  or 
Ganarese,  and  considerably  older  than  Malayilam,  though  the  high 
antiquity  which  is  ascribed  to  some  portions  of  it  by  the  Tamilian 
literati  canuot  be  admitted. 

The  sage  Agastja  occupies  in  Tamil  literature  a  place  of  still 
greater  eminence  and  importance  than  that  of  Ka^va  in  Telugu, 
Not  only  ia  the  formation  of  the  Tamil  alphabet  attributed  to  Agastya, 
and  the  first  treatise  upon  Tamil  grammar,  together  with  the  original 
settlement  of  the  grammatical  principles  of  the  language ;  but  he  is 
also  said  to  have  taught  the  Tamitians  the  first  principles  of  medicine, 
of  chemistry  or  alchymy,  of  magic,  of  architecture,  astronomy,  and 
law ;  and  about  fifty  treatises  on  these  sciences,  most  of  them  appa- 
rently very  modem,  are  attributed  to  his  pen.  Portions  of  the  treatise 
on  grammar  attributed  to  him  exist,  but  their  authenticity  is  not  gene- 
rally admitted  by  well-informed  Tamihans,  who  are  peculiarly  well 
versed  in  questions  relating  to  grammar  and  grammatical  works. 

Though  the  literary  cultivation  of  the  Tamil  language  may  have 
commenced,  as  the  Tamilians  believe,  in  the  age  of  Agastya  (premising, 
however,  that  it  is  undecided  whether  he  was  a  real  personage,  or  is 
only  to  be  regarded  as  the  mythological  representative  of  a  class  or 
period),  I  feel  quite  certain  that  none  of  the  works  which  are  com- 
monly ascribed  to  Agastya  were  written  at  so  early  an  age.  Probably 
there  is  not  any  one  of  them  older  than  the  tenth  century  a.d.  Of  the 
works  attributed  to  him,  those  which  advocate  the  system  of  the 
Siddhas  (in  Tamil  Sittar),  a  mystical  compound  of  monotheism,  quiet- 
ism, and  alchemy,  with  a  tinge  of  Christianity,  must  certainly  have 
been  written  after  the  arrival  of  Europeans  in  India :  and  Agastya's 
name  appeals  to  have  been  used  by  tlie  writers,  as  had  been  done  b; 
many  successions  of  authors  before,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  the  ear 
of  the  people  for  whose  use  the  books  were  composed.  We  cannot 
donbt  that  the  substance  of  the  following  stanza,  which  is  contained 
in  the  Sdna  ni2ru,  or  '  Centum  of  Wisdom,'  a  small  poem  attributed  to 
Agastya,  has  been  botiowed  from  statements  of  Christianity,  notwith- 
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itanding  that  Christiuut;  is  not  directly  named  in  it,  or  in  any  other 
work  of  this  class : — 

"  Wonhip  tbuu  the  Light  of  the  DaiTarM ;  who  ii  ooa  ; 
Who  mule  the  world  in  k  momsot,  uid  pt&ced  good  meo  id  it ; 
Who  iftennrdi  himaeU  downed  opoa  the  eutii  u  a  Ouru  ; 
Who,  without  wife  or  fami] j,  ti  a  harmit  performed  iiuteritiea ; 
Who,  appointing  loving  •%«  (nddbat)  to  euooeed  him, 
Deputed  again  into  hsaveD  : — wonhip  him." 

It  is  a  striking  illnatTation  of  the  oncritical  stractore  of  the  'ordinary 
Hindu  mind,  that  this  stanza  is  supposed,  even  by  Tamil  literati,  to 
have  been  written  fay  Agastja  himself  many  thonsanda  of  years  ago. 
Hindfts  endeavonr  to  give  it  an  orthodox  HindU  meaning,  and  native 
Christians  i^aid  it  aa  a  prophecy.  Thongh  there  is  not  a  single 
archaism  in  it ;  though  it  is  written  not  only  in  the  modem  dialect, 
bnt  in  a  coUoqnial  idiom,  abonnding  in  solecisms,  neither  party  enter- 
tains any  donbt  of  its  aatlqalty. 

Next  to  the  fabulous  Agastya,  thongh  many  centuries  before  the 
tTeatisee  ascribed  to  him,  we  may  perhaps  place  the  author  of  the  Tol- 
Uppiyam  (Tam.  tol,  ancient;  Sana,  ledvga,  poem),  or  ancient  boolc,  a 
real  person,  thongh  fabled  to  have  been  one  of  Agastya's  disciples,  who 
qoarreUed  with  his  master  and  set  np  for  himself.  The  Tol-kftppiyam 
is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  oldest  extant  Tamil  grammar,  and  has 
been  snpposed,  though  on  somewhat  slight  evidence,  to  be  the  oldest 
Tamil  composition  now  extant,  with  the  exception  of  certain  fragments 
to  be  referred  to  presently. 

Though  written  by  a  S'siva,  its  Saivism  is  not  that  of  the  mystical 
schools  of  the  V&UnU  or  S'aiva-siddh&Qta ;  and  in  the  chapters 
which  are  stdll  in  existence  {for  mach  of  it  is  sapposed  to  have  been 
lost),  native  grammarians  have  noticed  the  existence  of  varions  gram- 
matical forms  which  are  considered,  but  I  think  without  sufficient 
warrant,  to  be  archaic.  It  is  ttaditionally  asserted  that  the  author  of 
this  treatise,  who  is  styled  technically  '  Tolk&ppiyanJlr,'  the  man  of  the 
ancient  book,  embodied  in  hia  work  the  substance  of  Agastya's  gramma- 
tical elements.  This  tradition  b  on  a  par  with  that  which  ascribes  so 
many  anonymous  works  of  modem  times  to  Agastya  himself :  neverthe- 
less, if  any  relics  of  poems  of  the  first  age  of  Tamil  literature  still  survive, 
they  are  to  be  found  amongst  the  poetical  quotations  which  are  con- 
tained in  this  and  similar  works,  and  in  commentaries  which  have  been 
written  upon  them.  Some  of  those  qnotations  are  probably  the  veiy 
oldest  specimens  of  the  poetical  style  that  are  now  extant.  Whatever 
antiquity  may  be  attributed  to  the  Tolki^ipiyam,  it  must  have  been 
preceded  by  many  centoriea  of  literary  culture.    It  lays  domi  rules  for 
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different  kinds  of  poetical  compositions,  which  must  have  been  deduced 
from  examples  furnished  by  the  beat  authors  whose  works  were  then 
in  existence.  A  rule  is  simply  an  observed  custom.  Qrammars,  as 
well  as  poems,  had  preceded  the  Tolk^pijam,  for  it  continually 
cites  rules  which  had  been  laid  down  by  preceding  grammarians. 
Hence  the  formula  which  so  frequently  recurs,  enmarutj'  prtlavar,  '  the 
poets  (t.A,  the  grammarians)  say.'  [This  form,  enmandr  instead  of 
enhar,  is  one  of  the  supposed  archaisms  of  this  writer;  but  mbar 
appears  to  me  more  ancient  as  veil  as  more  regular.]  In  endeavouring 
to  trace  the  commencement  of  Tamil  literature,  we  are  thus  carried 
farther  and  further  back  to  an  unknown  period. 

Even  when  we  come  down  to  the  later  period,  if  it  were  really  later, 
of  the  Knr&l  and  the  Ctf  ntftmani,  when  Tamil  literatnre  is  supposed 
to  have  reached  the  summit  of  ita  perfection,  we  find  that  the  exact 
age  even  of  those  great  compositions  is  unknown.  We  have  not  a  single 
reliable  date  to  guide  ub,  and  in  the  mist  of  conjecture  a  few  centuries 
more  or  less  seem  to  go  for  nothing.  Tamil  writers,  like  Hindfl  writers 
in  general,  hid  their  Individuality  in  the  shade  of  their  writings.  Even 
the  names  of  most  of  tbem  are  unknown.  They  seem  to  have  regarded 
individual  celebrity,  like  individual  existence,  as  worthless,  and  absorp- 
tion into  the  Universal  Spirit  of  the  classical  literature  of  their  country 
as  the  highest  good  to  which  their  compositions  could  aspire.  Their 
readers  followed  in  the  same  course,  age  after  age.  If  the  book  was 
good,  people  admired  it ;  but  whether  it  was  written  by  a  man  or  by  a 
divinity,  or  whether  it  wrote  itself,  as  the  Vedas  were  commonly  sup- 
posed to  have  done,  they  neither  knew  nor  cared.  Still  less  did  they 
care,  of  course,  if  the  book  were  bad.  The  historical  spirit,  the  anti- 
quarian spirit,  to  a  great  degree  even  the  critical  spirit,  are  develop- 
ments of  modem  times.  II,  therefore,  I  attempt  to  throw  some  light 
on  the  age  of  the  principal  Tamil  works,  I  hope  it  may  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  in  my  opinion,  almost  the  only  thing  that  is  perfectly  cer- 
tain in  relation  to  those  works  is,  that  they  exist. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  arrange  the  principal  extant  works  in  cycles, 
which  appear  to  follow  one  another,  with  more  or  less  probability,  in 
chronological  order. 

(1.)  The  Jaitut  cycle. — I  might  perhaps  have  called  this  instead  Ae 
cycle  of  the  Madwa  Sangam  or  College,  seeing  that  two  of  the  most 
renowned  books  of  this  period — the  Niladiyir  and  the  Kural — are  said 
to  have  received  the  imprimatur  of  the  college  ;  but  in  the  acconnts 
respecting  the  college  and  its  proceedings  that  have  been  handed  down 
to  us  the  legendaiy  element  predominates  to  such  a  degree,  and  the 
books  now  extant  ascribed  to  members  of  the  college,  or  said  to  hare 
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been  approved  hj  them,  are  asch  cammonplace  prodactions  in  compa- 
risoo  with  those  two,  that  I  prefer  regarding  the  college  as  merely 
■the  Bhadow  of  a  great  name,'  and  describiog  the  principal  works 
of  the  .period,  not  u  those  which  emanated  from  the  college,  but 
as  those  of  the  Jaina  cycle,  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the  works 
themaelves. 

Leaving  ont  of  account  the  isolated  stanzas  already  referred  to,  of 
high  bnt  unknown  antiquity,  which  are  quoted  as  examples  in  the 
grammatical  and  rhetorical  works,  the  oldest  Tamil  works  of  any  extent 
now  extant  are  those  which  were  written,  or  claim  to  have  been  written, 
by  the  Jain&s,  or  which  date  from  the  era  of  the  literary  activity  of  the 
Jaina  sect  The  Jwnaa  of  the  old  Pftndys  country  were  animated  by 
a  national  and  anti-Brfthmsnical  feeUng  of  peculiar  strength  ;  and  it  is 
chiefly  to  them  that  Tamil  is  indebted  for  its  high  cnltnre  and  its  com- 
parative independence  of  Sanskrit*  The  S'aiva  and  Vaishqava  writers 
of  a  later  period,  especially  the  S'aivas,  imbibed  mnct}  of  the  enthnsiaam 
for  Tamilic  pnrity  and  literary  independence  by  which  the  Jainas  were 
diatingnished ;  in  consequence  of  which,  though  Tamil  literature,  as  a 
whole,  will  not  bear  a  comparison  with  Sanskrit  literature,  as  a  whole, 
it  is  the  only  vernacular  literature  in  India  which  has  not  been  eon- 
tented  with  imitating  Sanskrit,  bat  has  honourably  attempted  to  emu- 
late and  outshine  it  In  one  department  at  least,  that  of  ethical  apoph- 
thegms, it  is  generally  miuntained,  and  I  think  must  be  admitted, 
that  Sanskrit  has  been  outdone  by  Tamil.  The  Jaina  period  extended 
probably  from  the  eighth  or  ninth  century  A.D.,  to  the  twelfth  or  thir- 
teenth. In  the  reign  of  Sundsra  Pft^dya,  called  also  Kfln  or  Kubja 
Pft^dya,  the  date  of  which  will  be  considered  further  on,  the  adherents 
of  the  religions  system  of  the  Jainas  are  said  to  have  been  finally 
expelled  from  the  FllQdya  country;  consequently,  aU  TamU  works 
which  advocate  or  avow  that  system  may  be  craicluded  to  have  been 
written  before  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  centary  a.d.,  and  probably 
before  the  decadence  of  Jaina  influence  in  the  twelfth.     An  exception 

*  Dr  Bnrn^,  in  the  artiols  all«Bd;  quoted,  rays — "  All  earlier  oiTilisation  in 
Southern  India,  lo  fw  u  it  is  kuown,  is  C0Dnea(«d  with  the  Junaa.  Hiwen 
Thong,  who  visited  the  Telugu  sod  Tamil  countries  in  fl39-40  A.D.,  meutions 
that  &a  inhfibitBUts  were  chiefly  ffirgratahat  {i.e.,  Digambara  Jainu).  Ha 
mnUoita  a  few  Buddhiiti,  bnt  bu  not  a  word  about  Brfthmuii.  The  lagua 
term  by  wlueh  the  Tamil  lauguaga  is  mantioned  (by  Kumftrila),  Andhn-Dr&Tiila- 
UiSahl,  ii  remarkable,  aa  it  indicatea  that  a  ayatematio  itudy  of  the  au-called 
Dravidiu  laoguagea  can  hardly  have  beguu  iu  the  eighth  century.  .  .  .  There 
an  be  little  doubt  that  Bhaf^a  Eamftrila  regarded  tha  Suulh  ladiui  (Drafidinn) 
dialecta  aa  Hleohoha,  or  ou-ftibmaoic,  uodviliaed  languages.  He  does  not  ny 
to  expraeily,  bnt  hia  wordi  imply  that  be  thought  so." 
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must  be  made  in  behali  of  the  Chftdftmiu^  .Nigha^tn,  a  clasaical  die 
tionaiy,  b;  Maqdala-pnmsha,  a  Jaina  writer  of  tba  sixteenth  oentuty, 
who  enjoyed  tlie  protection  of  one  of  the  kings  of  Vjaya-nagarun. 

The  Rural  of  TiiaTalluTar,  a  work  which  conaiats  of  1330  4i^chi, 
or  poetical  aphoriami,  on  almoBt  ereiy  subject  connected  with  Tir- 
tue,  wealth,  and  pleasure  (the  three  chief  objects  of  human  existence, 
according  to  Hindll  writera — the  three  puruihdrthoi),  and  which  is 
regarded  by  all  Tamiliana  (and  perhaps  justly)  aa  the  finest  composi- 
tion of  which  Tamil  can  boast,  is  generally  regarded  not  only  the  best 
but  the  oldest  Tamil  poem  of  any  extent  which  ia  now  in  existence. 
I  think  we  should  not  be  warranted  in  placing  the  date  of  the  Kural 
later  than  the  tenth  century  a.d. 

The  reaaons  which  indnce  me  to  assign  to  it  ao  high  an  antiquity 
are  as  follows : — 

(1.)  The  Kural  contuns  no  trace  of  the  distinetire  doctrines  of 
Sankara  Achirya,  It  teaches  the  old  SAnkhya  philosophy,  but  ignorea 
Ssnkara's  additions  and  developments,  and  would  therefore  appear  to 
have  been  written  before  the  school  of  Sankara  had  popularised  itself 
iu  the  South  ;  though  probably  not  before  Sankara  himself,  who  saema 
to  hare  lived  not  later  than  the  ninth  century. 

(3.)  It  contains  no  trace  of  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Agama  ' 
or  S'iuva-aiddb&nta  school — a  school  which,  since  about  the  eleventh 
century  A.D.,  has  exercised  a  more  powerful  influence  on  Tamil 
literature  and  the  Tamil  unnd  than  any  other.  It  exhibits  no  acquaint- 
ance even  with  the  existence  of  this  school 

(3.)  There  is  no  trace  in  the  KuraJ  of  the  mystidam  of  the  modem 
Fur&nic  system ;  of  Bhakti,  or  exclusive,  enthusiastic  faith  in  any  one 
deity  of  the  HindA  Pantheon.  The  work  appears  to  have  been  written 
before  S'aivism  and  Vaish^avism  had  been  transformed  from  rival 
schools  into  rival  sects  j  before  the  Pur&qas,  as  they  now  stand,  had 
become  the  text-books  of  HindQ  theology;  and  whilst  the  theosophy 
of  the  early  Ved&nta  and  the  mythology  of  the  Mah&-bii&rata  coinr 
prised  the  entire  creed  of  the  majority  of  Hindils. 

(4.)  The  author  of  the  Kura)  is  claimed  with  nearly  equal  reason 
by  S'aivas  and  Jainas.  Ha  is  claimed  also,  but  very  feebly,  by  Vaish- 
^avas.  On  the  whole,  the  arguments  of  the  Jiunas  appear  to  me  to 
preponderate,  especially  those  which  appeal  to  the  Jaina  titles  by 
which  God  is  described,  and  the  Juna  tone  that  pervades  the  ethical 
part  of  the  work: — e.(f.,  scmpulous  abstinence  from  the  destructioB 
of  life  is  frequently  declared  to  be  not  only  the  chiefest  excellence  of 
the  true  ascetic,  but  also  the  highest  virtue.  Nevertheless,  &om  the 
indistinctness  and  undeveloped  character  of  the  Jaina  element  oon- 
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Uined  in  it,  it  seems  probttble  that  in  TiniTa|}n7ar's  a^  the  Jaiuism 
of  Ibe  Tamil  (xrantiy  wu  rather  an  eBoteric  ethical  school,  than  ta 
independent  objective  ajstem  of  religion,  and  was  only  in  the  procen 
of  development  out  of  the  older  Hiadfiism.  This  would  catrj  back 
the  date  of  the  Eura)  to  the  ninth  or  tenth  centniy. 

(5.)  The  Kan)  is  refeired  to  and  qnoted  in  grammars  and  pro- 
sodies which  were  probably  written  in  tiie  eleventh  or  twelfth  century. 

For  these  reasons,  such  as  tliey  «re,  we  seem  to  be  warranted  in 
placing  the  Eura]  in  the  tenth  century  A.D.,  at  least  It  most  be 
remembered,  however,  as  in  almost  every  similar  inqtury  pertaining  to 
Indian  literature,  titxt  the  reasons  for  this  conclusion  possess  ouly  a 
very  limited  amount  of  probability,  and  are  capable  of  being  overruled 
by  the  first  discovery  of  a  reliable  date  or  fact  There  txe  ressons 
also  for  regarding  it  as  pcesible  that  the  Eura]  should  be  placed 
several  centuries  later.  It  is  the  concurrent  voice  of  various  traditions 
that  TiruvaQuvar  lived  before  the  dissolution  of  the  Madura  College, 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  Euraj.  is  included  in  a  poetical  list  of 
eighteen  works  which  the  coUege-board — (in  this  case  tradition  says  it 
was  literaUy  a  &oiir<j)— -sanctioned.  Those  traditions  go  on  to  state  that 
the  Enral  was  the  very  last  work  presented  for  the  approval  of  the 
college,  and  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  rejection  of  the  Eura], 
in  tfae  first  inetance  by  the  syndicate  (on  account  of  the  low  caste  of 
its  author),  that  the  college  ceased  to  exist  The  board  miracnlonsly 
expanded  itself  to  receive  the  Eura),  and  then  miracnlonsly  contracted 
itself  so  as  to  thrust  out  all  the  existing  members  of  the  college,  where- 
upon, nnable  to  bear  the  disgrace,  they  are  all  said  to  have  drowned 
themselves.  If  any  vei^t  could  be  attached  to  this  tradition,  it 
would  bring  down  the  date  of  the  Euro)  considerably,  for  other 
traditions  connect  N&kktrar  (who  is  always  represented  as  the  president 
of  tiie  college)  with  the  reign  of  Earik&la  Chdla,  who  seems  to  have 
lived  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Another  tradition  of  a  Bimiiar  ten- 
dency is  that  which  places  Auveiyilr  (TiruvaJluvar's  sister)  in  the  reign 
of  Eulfitnnga  ChOla,  who  is  known  to  have  lived  in  the  twelfth  century. 
We  must  be  cautions,  however,  of  placing  the  Eura)  so  late  as 
Kuldtnnga  Ch61a'B  reign,  for  it  may  be  regsrded  as  certain  that  it  was 
in  that  reign  that  the  Tamil  RAm&yaija  vras  completed  and  pnblished ; 
and  Tamil  scholars  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  internal  evidence  in 
the  R&m&yaQa  of  its  authoi's  acquaintance  with  the  Eora],  espe- 
cially in  certain  stanzas  relating  to  the  duties  and  qualifications  of 
ambassadors. 

It  is  a  remarkable  ciicumstance  that  the  anthor  of  the  Eoral  is 
represented  to  have  been  a  Fsreiya,— born,  according  to  the  legend,  at 
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MeilipAr,  near  Madraa.  Another  legencl  TepTeseots  Um  to  have  been 
the  oSspring  of  a  Br&hman  father  by  a  Pareiya  mother.  His  real  name 
is  nnknowiL  The  VaJ(uvM  are  the  priestly  diviaioa  of  the  Fareiyas, 
and  also  soothsayere,  and  the  aathot  of  the  '  Kara] '  is  known  only  as 
'  TintvaUuvar,  '  the  sacred  VaUuvan '  or  Psreiya  priest.  This  is  one  of 
those  traditioDB  which  are  ao  repngnact  to  inveterate  popular  pre- 
judice, that  they  appear  too  straoge  for  fiction,  and  ajre  probably 
founded  on  fact.  It  is  a  still  more  remarkable  urcumatance  that 
certain  poetical  compositions  of  nniverMl  use  and  popularity  in  the 
Tamil  countiy,  and  of  considerable  merit,  are  ascribed  to  a  sister  of 
TimvaUuTar,  a  Pareiya  woman  t  Auveyftr's  real  name,  like  that  of  her 
brother,  is  unknown, — Attvei  or  Auveiydr,  signifying  '  a  mother,'  '  a 
veneiflble  matron.' 

The  Jaina  period  produced  another  great  ethical  poem  on  "  the  three 
objects  of  exietence,"  called  the  N&ladiyftr.  The  style  of  the  stsnsas 
of  which  it  is  composed  is  more  discursive  and  rhetorical  than  that  of 
the  Knraj,  and  Dr  Qranl  considers  it  on  this  aecount  probably  more 
ancient.  There  is  a  atill  stronger  argument,  I  tlunk,  for  its  priority  to 
the  Enra}.  As  it  is  admitted  on  every  hand  that  the  Kura^  excels  all 
Tamil  compositions  of  this  kind,  it  seems  improbable  that  a  later 
writer  of  inferior  power  should  have  chosen  the  same  subject  and 
treated  it  according  to  the  same  rules.  Eura)  means  '  brief,'  referring 
to  the  brevity  of  the  verse  employed  ;  N&|adi  means  '  four  feet,'  lefer- 
ring  probably  to  the  four  line  stanza  in  which  the  poem  is  written. 
The  name  of  the  author  is  unknown,  as  well  aa  hie  date.  All  that  is 
known  is  that  he  was  a  Juna,  that  he  wrote  in  the  PtlQdya  country, 
which  he  frequently  describes  by  welL-chosen  epithets,  and  that  his 
work  is  inclnded  in  the  list  of  those  s^d  to  have  been  sanctioned  by 
the  Madura  College.  Some  native  scholars  are  of  opinion  that  Ae 
whole  of  the  N&Iadi  is  not  the  composition  of  one  author,  but  that  on 
the  contrary  it  appears  by  internal  signs  to  be  a  collection  of  stanzas 
by  different  hands. 

The  Chint&ma^,*  a  brilliant,  romantic  epk^  containing  15,000  lines, 
is  the  most  celebrated  Tamil  poem  written  by  an  avowedly  Jaina 
author.  Partly  from  its  Jaina  origin,  partly  from  the  difficulty  of  its 
style,  it  is  little  known ;  but  Beschi,  who  made  the  ChiutAmai^  the 
model  on  which  be  composed  his  TfimbSvaoi,  was  probably  right  in 
asserting  that  the  author  "  may  with  jnstice  be  called  the  prince  of 
Tamil  poets."    The  style  is  considered  superior  even  to  that  of  Ktim- 

e  denrci^  a  favourite  title  af 
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bar's  Tamil  SAmfijs^a.  The  name  o1  the  xuthor  is  nnknown.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  some  native  schokn  that  the  Chintima^i  preceded  the 
£un|.  They  think  the;  can  trace  aliusions  in  the  Kura)  to  matters 
contained  in  the  Chint&maqi,  also  ampMcationa  in  the  Eura|.  of 
matten  which  the  ChintAmaQi  expresses  more  briefly.  These  reasons 
are  adduced  still  more  confidently  to  prove  the  priority  of  the  Kura^  to 
the  Tamil  lUm&yaoa.  It  vonld  be  a  remarkable  circumstance  if  it 
were  capable  of  being  deu-Iy  proved  that  the  iChint&ma^i,  which  is 
without  doubt  the  greatest  epic  poem  in  the  Tamil  language,  is  also 
the  oldest  Tamil  compositiDa  of  any  extent  now  extant. 

To  this  piriod  also  belongs  the  oldest  classical  dictionary  of  the  Tamil 
language,  called  the  Divftkaram  {divd-Zcara,  the  day-maker,  the  snn), 
a  work  ascribed  to  S'^odanftr,  a  writer  who  is  said  to  liava  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Madura  Collie.  The  other  two  classical  Tamil  dictionaries, 
the  Fiugalandei  and  the  Child&ma^i  Nighai^tu,  were  also  the  comp<»i- 
tion  of  Jainas.  We  have  to  place  in  this  period,  though  probably  near 
its  doee,  the  most  celebrated  and  authoritative  of  Tamil  grammars, 
the  NannlU  of  PavaQantL  This  is  regarded  up  to  tha  present  day  as 
the  standard  grammar  of  the  language,  though  its  method,  like  that  of 
all  Indian  grammars,  is  very  perplexing,  Ko  Tamil  grammar  appears 
to  have  been  written  by  a  Jaina  before  the  time  of  Pavai^anti.  The 
Jainas  of  the  early  period  were  great  dictionary-makers,  but  they  seem 
to  have  left  the  writing  of  grammars  to  S'aivaa. 

(2.)  T6d  Tamil  Mmdyaifa  Cyc/e.— The  Tamil  version  of  the  E4mA- 
ya^a  is  an  imitation  rather  than  a  translation  of  Y&Imiki's  celebrated 
poem.  The  Sanskrit  original  is  sometimes  rhetorical,  sometimes  simple, 
touching,  and  natural,  sometimes  prosaic  and  prolix.  The  Tamil 
imitation  never  condescends  to  be  natural,  much  less  prosaic,  but  is 
always  elaborately  rhetorical  and  ornate.  It  piles  up  epithet  on 
epithet,  umile  on  simile,  till  the  thought  is  obscured  and  the  narrative 
interrupted  and  almost  forgotten.  To  the  Tamil  ear  it  seems  the  per- 
fection of  sweet  harmonious  rhythm,  but  to  the  severer  European 
judgment  its  sweetuess  borders  upon  Insciousness,  and  its  harmony  too 
often  suggests  the  idea  of  monotonous  jingle.  The  difference  between 
the  Tamil  and  the  Sanskrit  EAm&ya^a  may  be  compared  to  the  differ- 
ence between  Pope's  Iliad  and  the  Iliad  of  Homer  ;  but  this  compari- 
son, though  a  JQst  one  so  far  as  it  goes,  gives  only  an  imperfect  idea 
at  best  of  the  difference  between  the  two  works.  Notwithstauding  its 
faults  of  style,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  cultured  taste,  the  Tamil 
B&miya^a  is  undoubtedly  a  great  poem,  and  in  this  department  of 
compoutlon  the  Chint&ma^i  alone  can  dispute  with  it  for  the  palm  of 
supremacy.     The  author,  Eambar,  is  so  called  from  the  name  of  the 
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diatiict  to  which  he  belonged,  Kunba-nidn,  ia  the  Taqjore  country,  a 
portion  of  the  ancient  GLAla-d^&a.  "  His  fame  as  ^a  poet  having 
reached  the  ears  of  Bfljendia  Chdia,  he  was  invited  to  his  court,  and 
honoored  with  the  title  of  the  ting  of  poeta.  Several  poets  undertook 
to  prepaie  a  Tamil  version  of  the  BAmftyaQa.  When  recited  in  the 
presence  of  Euldtnnga  Cb6Ia,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  throne,  Kam- 
bar's  veraion  was  preferred,"  *  Several  other  works  are  attributed  to 
him,  of  wiiich  the  llr-ernhadu,  seventy  stanzas  in  praise  of  the  plough, 
ia  best  known. 

So  many  great  poets,  authora  of  works  held  in  high  esteem  to  the 
present  day,  seem  to  have  flourished  in  Kambar's  time  (in  particular 
Pugar^ndi,  Ottakkfittar,  and  Auveiyftr),  that  I  have  thought  the  litera- 
tore  of  this  period  best  described  by  the  name  of  the  B&miyava  cycle, 
and  it  becomes  in  consequence  a  point  of  interest  to  endeavour  to 
determine  its  date.  Nothing  has  been  definitely  ascertained  respects 
ing  the  date  of  the  firet  or  Jaina  cycle  ;  but  as  Kambar's  era  synchro- 
nises with  the  reigns  of  the  two  most  celebrated  kings  of  the  Ch61a 
line,  our  prospect  of  being  able  to  determine  hia  date — the  earliest  date 
m  Tamil  literature  which  we  are  likely  to  be  able  at  present  to  deter- 
mine— seems  more  hopeful.  If  it  were  possible  to  accept  the  date 
which  is  supposed  to  be  furnished  by  the  Tamil  B&m&yaqa  itself,  our 
search  would  at  once  come  to  an  end.  In  a  stansa  which  is  prefixed 
to  the  work,  and  which  ia  commonly,  but  without  any  conclusive  autho- 
rity, attributed  to  the  author  himself,  it  ia  stated  that  it  was  finished  ii 
the  year  of  the  S'ilivfthana  era  correspondiog  to  a.d.  S86.  This  date  ^u  9 
used  to  be  accept«d  as  genuine,  not  only  by  natives,  but  by  {hose  few 
European  scholars  who  had  tomed  theii  attention  to  matters  of  this 
Mod.  If  it  were  genuine,  ^e  Tamil  version  of  the  Bim&yana  might' 
fairly  claim  to  be  the  oldest  Tamil  composition  now  extant — a  supposi- 
tion to  which  the  internal  evidence  of  style  is  opposed ;  and  the  author 
to  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  Tamil  poetiy.  Tliis  date,  though  it  is 
the  only  one  with  which  I  am  acquainted  in  the  whole  range  of  Tamil 
Uteratnre,  ia,  I  fear,  an  unauthorised  addition  to  Kambar's  poem,  pre- 
flzed  to  it  by  some  admiring  editor  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  a  higher 
antiquity  than  it  can  justly  claim.  We  must  therefore  fall  back  in  this 
inquiry  on  the  dates  of  the  ChSla  kings. 

Kambar  ia  connected  with  the  reigns  of  BftjSndra  Gh61a  and  bis 
successor  Kul6tnnga  Ch61a,  not  by  any  inscriptions  or  documents 
which  leave  no  room  for  uncertainty,  but  oidy  by  fzaditions,  legends, 

■  Murdoch's  "  Claniflad  Catalogue  ei  Tuoil  Printad  Book*  ;  Noticw  of  Tuoil 
Authon,"  p.  87. 
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and  stories  ;  *  but  theae  are  so  nnmerona,  and  on  the  whole  so  consis- 
tent, sod  the;  ue  corrobonted  to  snch  a  degree  bj  what  appear  to  be 
nndedgned  coincidences,  tb&t  1  think  their  evidence,  at  least  with 
regard  to  the  point  of  contemponneonsuess,  may  aafel;  be  accepted. 
I  do  not  find  it  stated  in  any  inscripUons  that  KulOtnnga  was  BijSn- 
dra's  Kin,  bat  that  he  was  his  saccesBor  (whether  bis  immediate  sac- 
cessor  or  not)  appears  from  an  inscription  I  obtained  at  K6ttAr,  near 
IfagercotI,  in  the  Ttunil-speaking  part  of  Travancore.  This  inscription 
is  cat  on  the  walls  of  a  temple,  and  states  that  the  temple  in  qnestion 
va&  erected  in  Edft^Lr,  called  also  '  the  good  town  of  the  triple  crowned 
Ch&la,'  by  Knldtonga  S'Spa  d^Tsr,  '  to  the  great  divinitir  RfijSndra 
3&f€inmm '  (i.e.,  to  S'Its  as  worshipped  by  HAjgndra  Ch61a,  or  to 
BdJ£ndfa  Cb61a  himself  considered  as  identified  with  S'iva  after  his 
deatb).t  This  inscription  is  dated  in  the  tiiiity-iirat  year  of  E11I&- 
tonga  STdi^  [I  haye  fonnd  several  records  of  gifts  made  to  this  and 
other  temples  dedicated  to  R^dndra  ChSldivara  in  succeeding  reigns, 
including  one  in  the  reign  of  Sandara  Fft^dya.  Only  one  of  these 
inscriptiona  famishes  ns  with  &  date,  and  that  unfortunately  is  a 
late  one.  It  b  a  record  in  the  same  temple  at  E&^tAr  of  a  gift  to  the 
same  Chdla  king's  dirini^,  and  is  dated  in  the  S'aka  year  answering 
to  ^D.  1370,  in  the  fifth  year  of  Par&krama  Fft^di  dSvar.  Bij£ndr& 
bimself  is  generally  in  inscriptions  in  the  Pfl^dya  country  called  simply 
Z^jdndra  Cbdla,  but  in  one  inscription  I  have  found  him  called  R^to- 
draCfadlaPJlqdiyan.] 

What  was  RAJfindra's  date  1  I  have  foond  two  inscriptions  at  Cape 
Comorin,  one  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  and  another  in  the  fifth, 
in  each  of  which  lUjSndra  is  related  to  have  achieved  a  victory  over 
AhavEt  Malla  (a  Jaina  king  of  the  Ch&lokya  race)  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tonga-bhadn.  The  date  which  I  supposed  to  be  contained  in  one 
of  these  inscriptions  I  found  afterwards  was  unreliable ;  but  an  in- 
scription found  by  Sir  Walter  Elliot  [Jounml  of  the  Royal  Afiatie 
Society)  in  the  western  Ch&lukya  country,  in  which  the  same  battle 
is  mentioned  (though  the  victory  is  claimed  for  the  Ch&lukya  king), 
places  Abava  hfalls,  R&j&idra's  contemporary,  in  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  centnry.  According  to  inscriptioiiB  obtained  by  Sir  Walter 
EUiot  in  the  Kalinga  coun^  or  Northern  Circars  (at  that  time  ruled 
over  by  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Ch&lnkys  dynasty),  which  were 

*  ThMB  b«ditioiia  have  recently  been  oollected  in  ■  book  oftUsd  the  YiD&Itkrasa 
Hmchvj,  by  TtruvSmi  Chotti&r,  late  head  pandit  of  the  Fraudencj  Collt^e, 
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Utilised  by  Dr  E^eliog  in  a  paper  fread  before  the  International 
Congress  of  Orientalists  in  1874,  R&j£ndra  Cb61a  commenised  to  reign 
ID  A.D.  1063,  and  rnled  not  only  over  the  Cbfila  country,  bnt  over  the 
Kalioga  country,  and,  as  my  inscriptions  prove,  over  the  F&ndya 
country  also.  The  battle  between  him  and  Ahava  Malla  must,  there- 
fore, have  taken  place  between  1063  and  1066.  I  have  au  inscrip- 
tion of  RAjgndra  Chdla's,  belonging  to  the  southern  portion  of  the 
P&ndya  country,  dated  is  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  reign.  This  carries 
us  down  to  A.D.  1093.  When  he  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Eul6- 
tunga  Chfila,  is  at  present  uncertain,  but  Sir  Walter  Elliot  places  this 
event  in  A.D.  1112,  after  a  reign  of  forty-nine  years,  t  have  an  in- 
scription dated  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  Eul&tunga  ChOla ;  but  it 
is  unnecessary  to  place  the  publication  of  Eambar's  'R&mftya^a'  so 
late  aa  this.  Supposing  that  it  was  commenced  in  RAjtedra's  reign, 
and  finished  in  Kuldtunga's,  as  all  traditions  represent,  its  publication 
cannot  have  been  much  before  A.D.  1100,  and  was  probably  not  much 
after  that  date.  Supposing  that  it  was  published  as  late  as  the  twenty- 
fourth  year  of  Kul6tunga's  reign,  this  would  be  exactly  250  years 
after  the  date  given  in  the  stanza  prefixed  to  the  poem.  It  would, 
therefore,  appear  that  the  poem  must  have  been  antedated  260 
years. 

It  seems  certain  that  Kambar  was  posterior  to  Rftm&nqja,  the 
celebrated  founder  of  the  S'rt  Vaishijava  system.  He  refers  to 
lUmltnuja  by  name  in  a  poem  called  tbe  '  S'adagOpar  Ant&di,'  which 
is  always  attributed  to  him.  It  might  be  supposed  doabtfnl  whether 
this  poem  were  really  written  by  Eambar,  but  native  scholars  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  its  authorship,  as  Kambar's  style,  th^ 
say,  was  tui  genenA,  and  incapable  of  being  imitated.  As  Rftm&nqja 
is  placed  by  Professor  Wilson,  on  what  appears  to  be  conclusive 
evidence,  in  the  beginning  of  the  W«lMk  centuiy  A.D.,*  Kambar's 
date  must  be  posterior  to  B&m&nuja's.  The  supposition  that  he  lived 
in  tbe  following  century  in  the  reigns  of  R£JSndra  Ch6Ia  and  Kulfi- 
tunga  Ch61a,  will  perfectly  suit  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

The  same  traditions  and  stories  which  place  the  poets  Fngar^di 
and  Ottakkflttar,  together  with  Eambar,  in  the  reign  of  Eulfitunga 
Gh6Ia,  place  also  Aaveiyfir,  the  lepated  sister  of  Tiruva{}uvar,  in  the 
same  reign,  and  connect  ber  by  means  of  conversations  and  incidents 
with  those  three  poets.  I  therefore  place  ber  tentatively  in  this  cycle, 
though  this  will  have  the  effect  either  of  discrediting  the  tradition 


*  Brown,  in  bU  "  C7Clic  Tables,"  placei  King  Tislmu  Tardhan&'i  oonvnaioa 
by  B&maiiuji  in  11S3  a.d. 
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whicb  repneent«  her  as  TiruTa|laTar'B  sister,  or  of  bringing  down  tbe 
age  of  the  Eur&I  lower  than  the  internal  evidence  of  style  and 
matter  seenu  to  wamuit.  Thtp  period,  however,  doea  not  seem  too 
late  for  AaTeiyir  heraelf.  The  two  sets  of  brief  verses  called  the 
Atti-iAdi  asd  the  KondTti-vindan,  each-  commencing  with  a  con- 
secative  letter  of  the  Tamil  alphabet,  which  are  ascribed  to  Anveiyftr, 
l^pear  to  be  of  considerable  antiquitj :  bat  tbe  Advaita  work  which 
is  called  Anveiyftr'a  Eura)  must  have  been  written  subsequently  to 
tbe  arrival  of  the  Muhajnmedaos  in  Sonthern  India ;  and  the  collection 
of  moral  epigrams  (moat  of  them  possessed  of  real  poetic  merit)  which 
is  called  the  '  Mlldurei,'  or  '  proverbial  wisdom,'  appears  to  have  been 
written  after  the  arrival  of  Eoropeans,  perhaps  even  after  the  arrival 
of  the  EngliaL  The  proof  of  the  modem  origin  of  the  '  Ktldurei '  is 
contained  in  the  following  eimUa  : — "  As  the  turkey  that  had  seen  the 
forest  peacodc  dance,  ^ued  himself  also  to  be  a  peacock,  and  spread 
bia  ngly  vinga  and  strutted,  so  is  the  poetry  which  is  recited  by  a 
conceited  dunce."  As  it  is  certain  that  the  turkey  is  an  American 
bird,  which  waa  brought  to  Europe  from  America,  and  introduced  into 
India  fr(>m  Europe,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  of  the  late  origin  of  tbe 
'  U&durei,'  tf  thit  ttatua  woe  aiwayi  an  integral  portitm  of  it.  When 
I  have  mentioned  this  anachronism  to  native  scholars,  and  have  called 
their  attention  to  the  circumstance  that  the  Tamil  word  for  '  turkey ' 
(like  the  words  denoting  'tobacco,'  'potato,'  ice),  is  not  an  original 
root,  but  a  descriptive  compound — viz.,  vAn-k&ri,  signifying  '  the  great 
fowl,'  they  have  courageously  maintained  that  the  turkey  was  always 
found  in  India. 

Another  and  more  ingenious  explanation  has  been  advanced  by  Mr 
T.  il.  Scott  of  Madnra,  a  warm  admirer  of  Tamil  poetry.  In  an 
edition  of  the  '  Mfldnrei '  Mr  Scott  maintains  that  by  vdn-iSri  we  are 
to  understand,  not  the  turkey,  but  the  pea-hen.  Though  this  eX' 
planation  is  ingenious,  I  think  it  inadmissible,  on  grounds  both  of 
philolt^  and  of  natural  history.  The  pea-hen  could  not  have  been 
described  as  having  '  ugly  wings ; '  and  if  it  had  been  the  intention  of 
the  authoress  to  distinguish  the  hen  from  the  cock,  she  would  not  have 
maned  her  purpose  by  styling  the  cock  alone  '  the  pea-fowl,'  and  its 
hen  'the  great  fowl,'  thereby  necessarily  suggesting  the  idea  that  what 
she  called  '  the  great  fowl '  was  a  totally  different  bird.  It  would  be 
safer  to  argue  that  the  stanza  in  question  was  not  originally  contained 
in  tbe  collection— of  which,  however,  no  proof  can  be  adduced. 

(3.)  The  S^aiva  Revival  Cj/cle. — To  this  period  belongs  two  large  col- 
lections of  hymns— an  earlier  and  a  later — in  pruse  of  S'iva  and  S'aiva 
temples,  breathing  an  intensely  reli^ous  spirit,  and  mostly  advocating 
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the  S'aiTft-siddblliitft  ejBtem  of  religions  pbUosopIiy.  The  eaHier  collec- 
tion, called  Tirv-^rdSagam,  composed  hj  Mdi}ikka-iidiagar  (MEt^ikya- 
vAchaJu),  one  of  the  moat  enthusiastic  propsigatoTS  of  Saivism,  has  a 
great  reputation  amongst  the  Tkmil  people  up  to  the  present  day  for 
its  elevated  tone  and  religions  earnestness.  The  heretics  that  M&vikko- 
▼i^agar  chiefly  confuted  irere  Buddhists  from  Ceylon,  according  to  the 
account  of  a  great  debate  on  the  merits  of  the  rival  creeds  related 
in  the  TinivddAr  purdnam;  we  can  scarcely  err,  therefore,  in  pla«^]^ 
him  earlier,  perhaps  at  least  a  century  earlier,  than  the  other  great 
apostle  of  S'sivism  in  the  Tamil  country,  Jv^Ana  Samhandkar,  who 
flourished  during  the  reign  of  Sundara-F&^dya  (the  date  of  whose  reign 
will  be  considered  further  on),  and  whose  opponents  were  Jainas. 
MSiiikka-TftAagar  is  not  included  amongst  the  sixty-three  Bha3Ua»  or 
S'aiva  devotees,  belonging  to  N&ua  Sambandhar's  period,  whose  lives 
are  recorded  in  the  TirvUot}dar  purd^m,  and  ho  is  generally  stated 
by  Tamil  writers  to  have  lived  at  an  earlier  period.  Some,  it  is  true, 
place  him  later  than  the  sixty-three,  buj,  I  think,  with  much  less  pro- 
bability. A  story  contained  in  the  Madurei  Sthala  pnrftnam  places 
— '  Mftifikka-vfi^agaTin  the  reign  of  Arimardana  P&i^dya,  whose  minister  he 

is  represented  to  have  been,  andwE^ename  stands  tenth  in  the  list 
of  kings  in  that  purd^ja  before  that  of  Sundara  P^dya.  I  have  no 
confidence  in  any  name  in  that  list  before  Sundaia's,  the  name  with 
which  it  ends ;  but  we  may  conclude  that  the  prince  in  question,  or 
at  least  MS^ikka-y&iagar,  lived  before  Sundara. 

. The  later  and  larger  collection  of  Saiva  hymns  was  composed  chiefly 

by  Sdna-Samhatidlusr,  a  native  of  Sheally  (_3iffdri),  near  Chellum- 
brom  (Ofudan^ra),  a  sacred  S'aiva  temple  in  the  Chdla  country, 
N/u  ^  who  together  with  hisjjsciples  (of  whom  the  most  eminent  were  Sun- 
darar  and  Appar,  who  also  were  authors  of  numerons  hymns)  devoted 
themselves  to  uprooting  Jainism  and  spreading  Suviam  throughout  the 
Tamil  country.  The  general  title  of  these  hjrmns  is  Div&ram  (divirkct, 
SsDS.  worthy  of  God).  Sambandhar't  hymns,  3S4  in  number,  have 
been  published  in  three  volumes ;  S^ndarar't  and  Appar' e  in  one  volume 
each.  These  three  persons  held  the  most  distinguished  place  amongst 
*  the  sixty-three  devotees  of  Siva,'  of  each  of  whose  life  and  labours, 
including  a  variety  of  romantic  and  miiacnloos  exploits  attributed  to 
them,  a  memoir  has  been  furnished  in  a  popular  book  already  referred 
to,  the  Tinttioifdar  pard^am  (t&e  purdva  of  the  holy  disciples),  comr 
monly  called  the  Ptriya  pur&nam,  or  great  pwdtjam,  composed  by  a 
poet  called  Sikkirdr.  Some  of  the  incidents  in  Samhandhat't  career, 
especially  his  reconversion  of  Swidara  PA^ya,  king  of  Madura^  from 
Jainism,  and  the  impaling  of  eight  thousand  Jainas,  who  had  been  vao- 
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qoislied  in  discassion  tmd  outdone  in  miracles,  are  related  also  in  the 
last  portion  of  the  TiruviidyAditl  pvrditam,  the  Sthala  pur&na  of 
Madura.  The  date  of  the  TirvOo^r  purilaiam  is  nhknonn ;  but  if  It 
be  Irae,  as  is  related,  that  the  Tiruviftiyd^al  purd^am  naa  translated 
from  the  Sanskrit  original  at  the  request  of  AttMra^dma  PAjt4lfa,  the 
poet-king  of  Madnn  (as  there  seems  no  reaaon  for  doubting),  it  datet, 
aa  will  be  seen  further  on,  from  the  sixteenth  centor?  a.i>.  Another 
of  &.«  aixly-tiuee  devotees,  SeramSn  Fentmdf,  who  is  said  to  hare  been 
a  sou  of  one  of  the  S'^ra  or  K6n}a  kings,  was  also  the  author  of  some 
poems  belonging  to  this  cjcle.  ,^ 

There  seems  no  leasoa  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  placing  tha  most 
famous  poets  and  theologians  of  the  Saiva  re-rival  in  the  time  of  San- 
daia  Pfti^dja,  in  whose  reign  they  are  inTsriabl;  placed  hy  native  tra- 
ditions, aa  well  as  b;  the  books  referred  to ;  and  as  this  reign  is  an 
important  era,  both  for  the  bistoij  of  Tamil  literature  and  for  the  date 
of  the  almost  final  extinction  of  Jainiam  in  the  Tamil  country  bj  the 
S'aivas,  it  becomes  as  important  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  date  of 
this  king's  reign  aa  it  was  to  fix  that  of  .EulStunga  Ch6bk  In  tha 
fint  edition  of  this  work,  I  stated  tiiat  Bandara  Fk^dya  seemed  to  me 
to  be  identical  with  the  Sender-bandi  mentioned  by  Marco  Polo,  who 
viuted  Southern  India  in  a.d.  1292.  This  identification,  however,  has 
not  found  much  acceptance.  Mr  Nelson,  in  his  "  Madura  Maanal," 
after  a  long  and  elaborate  discussion  of  the  eridence  before  him,  comes 
^to  the  cilnclQsion  thst  Bandara  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh 
ceotury,  and  therefore  neariy  two  hundred  years  before  Polo's  Sender- 
band!  ;  and  Colonel  Yule,  in  private  communications  with  which  he  has 
bvooFed  me,  states  that  be  considers  it  clear  from  the  statements  of 
the  Mohammedan  historians,  Wassaf  and  Bashiduddin,  that  there  were 
two  Snndais  in  Ma'bar  about  Polo's  time,  and  that  whilst  he  thinks 
Polo's  Sender-bandi  was  identical  with  the  earlier  of  the  two,  he  ia 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  this  person  was  not  a  genuine  king  of 
Madoia,  but  aa  adventurer,  and  therefore  not  the  Sundara  Pfti^dya,  the 
date  of  whoee  reign  I  am  anxious  to  ascertain. 

The  question  of  the- date  of  this  Sundara  PJt^dya,  the  last  king  of 
the  old  Fiqdya  line,  is  beset  with  difficulties.  Inscriptions  belonging 
to  his  reign  are  very  nnmerons.  There  are  at  least  twenty  in  my  own 
poaaeasion,  bnt  not  one  of  them  contains  a  date.  If  ever  a  dated 
inacriptioa  belonging  to  his  reign  should  be  discovered  (which  might 
readily  h^>pen  if  a  thorough  search  were  made,  seeing  that  the  district 
of  ooontry  from  which  my  inscriptions  have  been  taken  does  not 
amonnt  to  mors  than  a  fifth  part  of  the  old  Pli^dya  country),  all  doubt  . 
would  be  at  an  end.    It  might  be  necessary  in  that  event  to  abandon 
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U&rco  Polo's  Seuder-buidi  altogether;  bat  till  then  I  feel  reluctant 
to  give  him  np.  That  the  true  Sundara  F&qdya,  who  impaled  the 
Jainae,  and  with  whose  name  the  ancient  list  of  P&9dj>a  kings  breaks 
snddealj  o^  belongs  rather  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  (FoWa 
era)  than  to  the  end  of  the  elaventb,  as  Mr  Nelson  supposes,  appears 
to  me  at  present  best  to  accord  with  the  varions  items  of  evidence 
with  which  we  have  to  deal  It  is  certain  that  Sandara  lived  after 
RAj6ndra  ChSla,  for  there  is  an  inscription  in  my  posaessioD,  as  I  hava 
already  mentioned,  in  which  a  gift  is  recorded  to  have  been  made  in 
the  thirty-second  year  of  Sundara  to  the  temple  of  BijSndra  S&fiA- 
Taram.  This  takes  him  out  of  the  eleventh  ceatuiy  alt4>gether,  A.D. 
1112,  according  to  Sir  Walter  Elliot's  lists,  being  the  last  year  of 
R&jSndra's  reign.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  Sundaia 
was  preceded  also  by  Eulotimga  Chfila  who,  as  we  kuoir  firom  an 
inscription  already  referred  to,  ruled  over  the  whole  of  the  Pft^dya 
country,  like  Bftj^odra  himself,  withont  a  rival,  shortly  after  BAjSodra's 
reiga  It  is  certain  that  he  was  preceded  by  Vikrama  Pftijdya,  called 
also  Yikrama  ChOla-Pfti^di,  who  is  related,  in  an  inscription  in  my 
possession  dated  in  Sundaia's  reign,  to  have  previously  made  a  gift  to 
the  temple  on  which  the  inscription  is  found,  in  conjunction  with 
Ttra  Ch61a,  both  of  whom  appear  to  have  reigned  in  the  interval 
between  B&j^adra  Cbdla  and  Sundara  P&ndya.  I  may  add  that  bis 
reign  must  have  been  subsequent  {probably  a  considerable  time  sub- 
sequent) to  the  era  of  B&m&nuja,  who  flourished  in  the  be^ning  of 
the  twelfth  century  a.v.  In  several  of  the  inscriptions  belonging  to 
Sundara  P&qdya's  reign  in  my  possession,  gifts  to  S'rt  Vaishnava 
establishments  are  recorded,  and  in  one  of  these  one  of  the  witnesses 
to  the  ^t  is  designated  R&mJtnt^a-dAss,  the  servant  or  devotee  of 
B&m&nuja,  a  clear  proof  that  Bftm&nuja  was  already  deceased,  and  had 
already  for  a  considerable  time  been  regarded  as  a  sacred  personage. 
[The  person  referred  to  as  B&m&ni\ja  in  this  connection  could  not  have 
been  Rama's  younger  brother,  who  is  sometimes  called  by  that  name  in 
the  R&m&yai^]  This  seems  to  me  quite  irreconcilable  with  the  idea 
that  Sundara  reigned  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century.  Lastly, 
if  we  may  consider  it  certain,  as  I  think  we  may,  that  the  same  Sun- 
dara P&qdya,  called  also  Eubja  P&vdya,  or  in  Tamil  Etin  P&^diyan, 
was  in  some  sense  the  last  of  the  kiugs  of  the  old  F&^dya  line — (seeing 
that  bis  name  stands  last  in  the  list,  that  he  is  the  last  king  mentioned 
in  the  Madura  Tirumltiy&4al  purdnata,  and  that  all  traditions  repre- 
sent his  reign  as  having  been  followed  by  a  period  of  anarchy,  during 
which  several  Muhammedan  dynasties  were  established  at  Madura) — 
then  it  must  be  considered  certain  that  his  reign  comes  nearly  down 
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to  the  period  of  the  tvo  Snndaras  mentioned  by  the  Muhammedan 
historiana,  one  of  whom  may  have  been  the  Sender-bandi  of  Muco 

Polo  tiimnfllf 

The  statements  of  the  Uahammedan  hietoriaiu  respecting  the  firat  of 
their  two  SnndaniB  do  not  seem  to  me  irreconcilable  with  the  sap- 
podtioD  of  the  identity  of  Polo's  Sender  with  the  Siindara  Pi^dya  of 
the  inacriptiona.  If  we  leave  oat  of  account  Wassaf  s  second  Sundara, 
who  flees  to  Delhi  in  1310,  we  find  him  agreeing  with  Rashidnddin 
with  respect  to  the  Sundara  who  died  in  1293,  the  manof  fonr  brothers, 
whom  we  may  with  very  little  hesitation  identify  with  Marco  Polo's 
Sender,  who  was  reigning  in  1292.  Is  it  impossible  also  to  identify 
this  same  Sondan  with  the  Bandars  of  the  inscriptions  1  I  think  not. 
It  is  clear  &om  both  the  Mnhammedan  hiatorians  that  at  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century  there  reigned  in  Uadura  a  Sundara  Ffti^dyawho  was 
Dewar — that  is,  as  they  interpreted  the  title,  lord  paramount — -of  M^&'bar 
=  the  Fiqdya-Chfila  conntry.  He  was,  it  is  true,  one  of  font  (or  five) 
brothers '  who  had  acquired  power  in  different  directions,'  yet  still  he  alone 
was  called  Dewar,  and  aaid  to  have  been  possessed  of  immense  wealth. 
Polo  also,  though  he  speaks  of  his  brothers  as  '  kings,'  yet  speaks  of 
Sender  alone  as  'a  crowned  king,'  and  gives  him  distinctively  the  title 
of  Bondi  ;  so  that  it  is  evident  tiiat  in  some  Aspects  he  was  regarded 
as  supreme.  There  is  no  trace  in  Sundara's  LoscriptioiiB  of  his  brothera, 
or  of  his  power  being  in  any  degree  shared  by  them,  or  of  the  position 
he  and  tb«y  held  being  one  that  they  had  '  acquired,'  instead  of  being 
one  that  they  had  inherited ;  bat  these  are  particalars  which  would 
not  be  likely  to  make  their  appeaxance  in  inscriptions ;  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  inscriptions  or  traditiona  iuconaietent  with  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  had  brothers  who  bad  acquired  power  together  with  him- 
sell  All  tiiat  is  necessaiy  to  stipnlate  for  in  order  to  bring  the 
accounts  into  agreement,  is  that  in  some  sense  he  alone  should  be 
P&pdi  D£var,  or  lord  paiamonnt,  so  that  his  name  only  should  appear 
in  the  inacriptionB,  and  in  this,  as  it  seems  to  me,  no  particular  diffi- 
culty can  be  involved.  Polo  represents  his  Sender  Bandi  as  ruling 
over  Soli,  which  he  describes  as  *  the  best  and  noblest  province  of 
India.'  Colonel  Tnle  is  quite  right,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  identifying 
Soli  with  Tanjore — that  is,  with  the  Ch61a  country — but  this,  instead 
of  being  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  identifying  Sender  Bandi  with  the 
Sundara  PA^dya  of  the  inscriptions,  is  in  reality  an  argument  in  favour 
of  this  identification  j  for  whilst  Sundara  ia  called  in  some  inscriptions 
simply  Sundara  Piqdya,  in  a  still  larger  number  he  is  called  Sundara 
ChSlvPftqdya,  and  represented  as  having  conquered  the  Ghdla  country 
ud  had  himiwlf  consecrated  there  as  Cb&la  king.     It  is  clear,  however, 
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that  Polo's  Sender  Bondi  ruled  not  only  over  the  ChfiU  conntTy,  but 
also  over  at  least  the  coast  district  of  Uadnra  and  Tinnevelly  (the 
Pl^dya  country),  inasmuch  as  it  is  stated  that  it  was  in  his  tenitoiy 
that  the  pearl  fishery  was  carried  on.  I  find  another  point  of  agree- 
ment, not  of  diTsrsity,  in  the  traces  we  find  in  Sundara's  court  of 
Muhammedan  influences.  Baahiduddiu  represents  his  Sundara  as  suc- 
ceeded by  a  Muhammedan,  and  Wassaf  agrees  with  Kaahid  in  giving 
him  a  Muhammedan  minister.  Now  it  is  clear  from  an  inscrip- 
tion in  Nelson's  "  Madnra  Manual,"  recording  the  confirmation  by 
Vtrappa  NiLyakkar,  in  a-d.  1573,  of  a  grant  originally  made  by  Kfln 
P&vdi  (i.e.,  the  Sandara  Pindya  of  the  inscriptiooB,  called  also  Efln 
F&qdiyan)  to  a  mosque  in  Madura,  that  Muhammedan  iaflaences  had 
found  a  footing  in  the  P&ijdyan  country  even  in  the  time  of  the  genuine 
Sundara  Plt^dya;  and  we  know  that  in  those  days  Unhammedan 
power  was  extending  so  rapidly  on  every  hand,  that  where  it  receired 
on  inch  it  would  not  be  slow  in  taking  an  elL  It  seems  to  follow, 
therefore,  qnite  naturally  that  Sundara's  name  should  stand  last  in  the 
list  of  the  ancient  PSndyan  line,  and  that  tradition  shonld  represent 
the  Madura  country  soon  after  aa  entirely  in  the- hands  of  Mubam- 
medans.  This  would  be  an  extraordinary  circumstance  if  Sundara 
(Kfln)  P&Qdi  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  but  not  by 
any  means  extraordinary  if  he  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth. 
I  may  add  that,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  inscriptions,  only  one 
Sundara  P&ndya  ever  reigned.  In  whatever  part  of  the  Pftndya 
country  this  name  appears,  the  epithete  by  which  he  is  described 
invariably  show  that  the  person  referred  to  is  one  and  the  same.  For 
instance,  in  the  elaborate  inscription  at  Madura,  given  by  Mr  Nelson, 
we  find  a  curious  play  on  the  numerals  up  to  six ;  and  in  an  inscrip- 
tion obtained  by  me  at  Tirakd}ur,  a  place  on  the  TAmraparQi  river  in 

.  UPinnevelly,  I  find  the  very  same  play  on  the  numenilB,  though  more 
briefly  expressed.     [Thus,  "  He  who  by  means  of  Onb  umbrella  throws 

■'■  a  cool  shade  over  Two  countries  "  (i.t.,  the  Pftndya  and  Ohfila  coun- 
tries), "  who  cultivates  the  Thkee  kinds  of  classical  Tamil,  who 
cherishes  the  Foun  Vedas,  the  Five  species  of  sacrifice,  and  the  Six 

1  (orthodox  S'aiva)  sects."  The  Mitdara  inscription  goes  on  to  Eight.] 
The  Sundara  F&ijdya  of  the  inscriptions  had  a  long  reign.  I  have  one 
inscription  dated  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  reign,  that  in  which 
a  ^t  is  recorded,  to  the  temple  of  BAjSndra  ChAle^ra.  It  was 
natural  therefore,  especially  seeing  that  it  Bjnchronised  with  the  S'aiva 
revival,  that  it  shonld  abound  in  inscriptions.  Now,  as  there  are  no 
inscriptions  in  which  there  is  any  reference  to  any  other  prince  of  this 
name  J  as  it  is  certain  that  we  have  inscriptions  pertming  to  earlier 
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nigna,  and  certain  also  that  ve  have  dated  inscriptioas  pertaining  to 
BubBequent  reigns  j  and  as  the  Snndara  of  the  Mnhanunedana  must 
be  pienuned  to  have  bad  a  long  reign,  seeing  that  he  occapiee  so 
larg«  a  apace  in  their  deecriptiou  of  the  kingdom,  porta,  trade,  &c.,  of 
Ma'bar,  I  do  not  see  anjr  valid  reason  (pending  the  discovery  of  a  dated 
inscription)  why  we  should  hesitate  to  identify  their  Sundnr,  both 
with  Polo's  Sender  and  with  the  Sundara  or  Ella  P&^dya  of  the 
inseriptiona  and  the  S'aiva  revival.     (See  Appendix  III.) 

(4.)  7%«  Vauhiyxna  Cytie. — The  poetical  compoutions  of  seven  of 
the  twelve  A^tis  or  Vaiah^va  devotees,  followers  of  fUmftnuja,  which 
are  incladed  in  the  NUAyira  (p)prabaiidham  or  Ptria  Prdbandham 
('the  Book  of  the  Four  Thoosand  Hymns'  or  'the  Great  Book'),  are 
adU  more  nnmerons  than  those  of  Mftoikya  Vichakar,  N&oa  Sambandhar, 
and  the  other  S'aiva  devotees  previously  referred  to,  and  are  considered 
not  inferior  to  them  in  religious  fervour  or  poetical  merit.  As  the 
TiravUakam  and  collection  of  D£v&rams  are  r^arded  by  the  Saivas 
as  "the  Tamil  Veda,"  so  the  same  title  is  clumed  by  the  Vaiahpavas 
for  the  NUdyira  {p)prahamiham,  especially  for  those  parts  of  it  which 
xre  called  Ptria  tirv'tnori,  'the  Oreat  Sacred  Word,'  and  Tim-vdy- 
wiori,  'the  Words  of  the  Sacred  Month.' 

It  is  atUl  more  difficult  to  ascertain  the  date  of  these  compositions 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  than  that  of  the  compoaitiona  of  the  S'aiva 
revival,  not  only  in  conseqnence  of  there  being  no  chronolt^cal  data 
in  the  poems  themselves  (a  defect  which  they  share  with  almost  all 
Tamil,  and  indeed  with  almost  aU  Hindfl,  poems),  but  also  in  con- 
sequence of  there  being  no  incidents  on  record  connecting  their  authors 
with  any  of  the  Chftja  or  P&i^ya  kings.  ESm&nnja'a  own  date  is 
fixed  with  tolerable  'accuracy  to  the  beginning  of  th^  twelfth  century, 
in  cmaequence  of  the  tiune  of  his  converaion  of  Peddata,  the  Jaiua  king 
of  the  Hoisala  race,  afterwards  called  YishQU  Yardhana;  and  NAna 
Sambandhar'a  reconversion  of  Sundara  Plu^dya  from  Jainism  to 
8'aivism,  furnishes  us  with  the  materials  for  approximately  deter- 
mining his  age ;  but  no  such  important  convenion  to  the  V^shn&va 
fuib  is  attributed  to  any  of  the  autbois  of  the  NftlAyira  (p)  proband  ham. 
We  are,  therefore,  left  very  much  in  the  dark  as  n^ards  the  age  of  the 
poems  of  this  cycle,  except  with  regard  to  one  particular,  viz.,  that  they 
are  all  snbsequent  (probably  several  generatioua  subsequent)  to  the 
era  of  Rimflnuja,  the  great  teacher  whose  system  they  advocate,  and 
to  whom  they  frequently  refer  by  name.  Probably  we  shall  not  greatly 
err  if  we  attribate  to  the  older  of  these  compositions  nearly  the  same 
date  aa  Mt^ikya  Yftchakar'e  TiruvUagam ;  and  place  the  latter,  with 
the  D6vftrama  of  Sambandhar,  Sundarar,  and  Appar,  somewhere  about 
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the  era  of  Sand&ra  F&Qdya's  reign.  This  seems  to  buve  been  a  period 
of  intense  religions  excitement  all  over  Sonthem  India,  and  the  fame 
of  the  compositions  of  the  prophet-poets  of  the  one  faith  wonld  nsturolljr 
fire  the  genius  of  the  not  less  liighlj  gifted  prophet-poets  of  the  other. 
It  is  singular  that  there  is  no  reference  in  one  of  these  sets  of  poems 
to  the  other,  but  this  does  not  prove  that  they  were  not  contemporary  ■ 
it  only  proves  that  they  were  widely  sundered  in  feeling  and  aim. 
Our  own  Milton  betrays  no  signs  of  having  ever  heard  of  Jeremy 
Taylor;  our  own  Jeremy  Taylor  betrays  no  signs  of  having  eTer  heard 
of  Milton  :  yet  both  were  contemporaries,  and  one  the  greatest  poet, 
the  other  the  greatest  prose-writer,  of  his  age.  If  there  was  so  wide 
a  separation  between  Puritans  and  Churchmen  in  the  seventeenth 
century  in  England,  we  need  not  wonder  that  many  centuries  earlier 
the  S'aiva  and  ViuBh^&va  poets  of  the  Tamil  country,  though  probably 
contemporaries,  or  nearly  so,  believed  that  they  had  no  ideas  in 
common,  and  moved  in  the  orbits  of  their  several  creeds  far  apart 

(5.)  Th«  CyeU  of  the  Literary  Sevival. — After  a  long  period  (pro- 
bably nearly  two  centuries)  of  literary  inactivity,  during  which  the 
name  of  not  a  single  great  writer  can  be  mentioned,  the  Tamil  mind 
again  awoke.  At  the  head  of  the  poets  of  the  new  period  stands 
AHMra-rdma  P&Tfdya,  an  elegant  and  prolific  writer,  without  much 
original  genius,  whose  chief  aim  seenis  to  have  been  to  reproduce  the 
glory  of  the  ChifUhtnarfl  and  the  other  great  classics  of  the  earlier  age. 
The  most  celebrated  of  the  compositions  attributed  to  him  b  the 
Neidadam  (Naishada),  a  version  of  the  story  of  Nala  in  eleven  hundred 
Tamil  stanzas,  all  of  them  exceedingly  ornate,  and  many  of  them  ex- 
ceedingly voluptuous.  Another  celebrated  composition  attributed  to 
him  is  the  KdH  Jdn^am,  which  from  its  title  might  be  supposed  to  be 
the  kdndam,  or  book,  of  that  name  which  professes  to  form  a  portion  of 
the  Skanda  pur&^a,  but  which  in  reality  is  an  independent  work.  He  is 
also  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  admired  Tamil  veisions  of  two 
of  the  Sanskrit  PurA^as,  the  Linga  and  the  Efirma.  His  best  work 
from  a  moral  poiut  of  view,  and  the  only  one  in  which  he  shows  any 
real  originality,  is  a  little  poem  called  the  'Tettri  VSrtei,'  in  the  first 
line  of  which  he  mentions  his  own  name — a  great  novelty  in  Tamil  litera- 
ture. We  may  attribute  also  to  this  period,  I  think,  the  Tamil  version 
of  the  MahSrbhirata,  mainly  by  Villi  PnttfiHLr,  which,  though  not  so  - 
celebrated  as  tbo  Tamil  R&mftyana  of  Eambar,  is  regarded  as  a  very 
fine  composition ;  together  with  a  large  number  of  translations  from 
Sanskrit  on  all  subjects,  including  most  of  the  Purftijas.  Perhaps  the 
most  valuable,  certainly  the  most  thoughtful,  compositions  of  this  period, 
were  the  philosophical  treatises  in  explanation  of  the  Vedantic  end 
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S'ltim  Siddhantic  doctrineB,  some  of  them  translations  from  Sanskrit, 
and  some  imitstiona.  In  this  class  the  Nina  Tft^ish^bam,  the  prin- 
cipal Tamil  Vedantie  poem ;  and  the  S'iva^ii&aa-bodham,  with  its 
commentary  the  SlTarB^a-aiddhi,  the  most  anthoritatire  exposition 
in  Tamil  of  the  Agama  or  S'luva-Siddhantic  eTStem,  may  be  regarded 
as  worthy  of  special  notice.  Probably  thia  was  the  period  in  which 
moat  of  the  medical  treatiseB  were  composed ;  and  also  the  erotic 
poems,  which  betoten  a  late  period  and  a  depraved  taste.  Most  of 
the  compositions  included  in  the  list  of  Tamil  "  Minor  Poets,"  and  some 
at  least  of  those  attributed  to  the  members  of  the  Madura  College, 
a[^iear  to  me  to  belong  to  this  period-r-a  period  of*  translations  and 
elegant  extracts,  of  moral  platitudes  and  pedantic  conceits,  rather  than 
one  of  original  thought 

Ati-Ytra-Rftma  Piijdiyan  has  sometimes  been  regarded  as  a  mythical 
person.  His  name  never  appears  in  any  tnuiitioDS  respecting  tlie  poli- 
tical history  of  his  counby ;  and  if  really  »  reigning  king,  it  is  concluded 
that  he  could  scarcely  also  have  been  a  poet,  but  must  most  likely  have 
been  merely  a  patron  of  poets.  It  is  difficult  of  course  to  ascertain 
whether  he  may  not  h&ve  received  help  from  the  poets  of  his  court, 
especially  in  his  long  translations  from  the  Sanskrit  PariLijas ;  but  it 
is  BO  rare  a  thing  for  a  SindA  king  to  be  also  a  celebrated  poet,  that 
it  seems  unlikely  so  many  poems  should  have  been  attributed  to  him, 
especially  poems  evincing  what  natives  regard  as  such  exquisite  taste, 
if  fae  had  not  really  been  their  author.  However  this  may  be,  I  find 
it  to  be  certain  that  this  penonage  really  exuted  and  reigned,  and  I 
find  also  a  satisfactory  rea^n  why  his  name  does  not  occur  in  the 
political  history.  'Ati-Vtra-SAma'  was  not  his  real  name,  but  his 
aasomed  literary  name — his  notn  de  fiume.  His  real  name,  by  which 
be  was  known  as  a  rtiigniog  sovereign,  was  Vallabha  Deva.  I  had 
many  inscriptions  in  my  possession  pertaining  to  Vallabha  Deva's 
rogtt,  whidt  were  without  date.  At  length  I  found  a  dated  inscrip- 
ti(m,  which  tamed  out  to  be  a  peculiarly  valuable  one  for  Tamil  literary 
history.  "Hiis  is  an  inscription  in  Sanskrit,  in  the  Gntatha  character, 
found  in  the  interior  of  the  temple  at  Courtallnni,  Tinnevelly.  It  is 
in  the  fortieth  year  of  Vallabha  Deva,  "  who  u  Ati-  Flra-Rdma  ;  "  and 
that  this  person  with  the  double  name  is  the  very  person  we  are  in 
search  of  appears  from  this  also  that  he  is  praised  for  his  skill  in 
$aigtta-*ihilya,  'mnsic  and  beUei  leUra.'  This  fortieth  year  of 
Vallabha  Deva  corresponds  to  the  S'aka  year  1537  (a.d.  1606).  It 
thus  appean  that  Ati-Ytra-Sima,  the  poet-king,  came  to  the  throne  in 
A-D.  1565.    A  predecessor  of  his  (apparently  his  immediate  predecessor) 
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was  Viktama  Pi^dya  (called  also  KdH  kan4'h  ^^  '^^'>  ^it^  Benares), 
the  7ear  of  whose  accession,  accordiDg  to  au  inscription  in  mj  posses- 
sion, was  A.t>.  1543 ;  and  he  again  was  preceded  hj  Parftkrama  PiQdj'a, 
the  year  of  whose  accession,  according  to  another  inscription,  was  a.d. 
1916.  The  power  of  these  princes,  however,  could  have  been  little 
better  than  nominal ;  for  the  lieutenants  of  the  Biji  of  Vijayanagant, 
who  came  to  Madara  aboat  the  middle  of  that  veiy  centuiy,  at  the 
nnwise  request,  it  is  said,  of  the  F&i^dya  prince,  to  help  him  against 
the  Ch61as,  never  returned  to  VijayaQagara,  but  founded  a  new  local 
dynasty  (the  N&yaks  of  Madura),  who  from  that  time  forward  relieved 
the  F&ijdyan  princes,  first  of  the  greater  part,  and  then  of  the  whole, 
of  their  power,  and  ruled  the  country  in  their  own  name,  with  scarcely 
any  reference  to  Tijayanogara.  I  do  not  suppose  that  all  or  most  of 
the  works  referred  to  as  iocladed  in  this  cycle,  were  composed  exactly 
within  the  limits  of  Ati-Vlra-B&ma  FAQdiyan's  reign.  Doubtless  some 
were  earlier  than  his  time,  some  later ;  but  it  was  about  his  time  that  they 
were  written.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  great  patron  of  literature, 
and  his  own  name  is  the  most  distinguished  amongst  the  writers  of 
that  time.  It  is  related  that  it  was  at  his  request  that  the  Madnra 
Tiruvileiyftdal  Purft^am  was  translated  from  Sanskrit ;  and  doubtless 
this  was  not  the  only  case  of  the  kind  that  occurred. 

(6.)  TKe  AiUi^Brahmanical  Cycle. — I  refer  here  to  the  compowtions 
of  the  so-called  S'itlar  school — a  series  of  compositions  which  occu^^  a 
position  of  their  own  in  Tamil  literature  as  regards  both  matter  and 
style,  so  that,  whatever  be  their  age,  they  cannot  well  be  included  in  any 
other  cycle.  The  Siddhaa  or  '  sages '  (in  Tandl  ^iitar)  were  a  Tamil 
sect,  the  adherents  of  which  retained  S'iva  as  the  name  of  Qod,  but 
rejected  everything  in  the  S'aiva  system  which  was  inconsistent  with 
pure  theism.  They  cultivated  alchymy  (ratdj/ana)  as  sedulously  as  the 
Arabians,  from  whom  they  appear  to  have  derived  their  knowledge  of 
it.  One  of  their  number  is  said  to  have  visited  Arabia,  and  another 
refers  to  the  Franks,  Several  of  them  refer  to  the  Turukkas,  the  name 
by  which  the  Indian  Muhammedans  are  known  in  the  South.  The 
poems  of  the  Siddha  school  are  wholly  modem  and  colloquial,  with 
grammatical  forms  unknown  to  the  ancients ;  but  they  make  up  by 
clearness  and  force  for  what  they  lack  in  classical  refinement.  The 
writers  evidently  believed  what  they  wrote,  and  wished  to  produce  an 
impression,  especially  on  the  common  people.  So  far  they  are  deser^ 
ving  of  commendation ;  but  it  was  a  peculiarity  of  theirs  of  which  we 
cannot  approve,  that  most  of  them  took  to  themselves  without  warrant 
the  names  of  liuhu  or  of  renowned  teachers  and  poets.    Thus  one  of 
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them  called  himself  Agasty a,  another  Eapila,  another  S'oAkara  AchiLrya, 
another  Gautanu,  another  TiruvaUnvar.  What  is  surprising  is  that 
thia  aodacity  was  perfectly  successftiL  The  writere  are  now  almost 
oniverBally  supposed  to  have  lived  at  an  early  period ;  and  as  the  school 
has  ceased  to  exist,  this  coutiibntes  to  throw  around  their  writings 
an  air  of  antiquity.  They  are  much  quoted  by  native  Christians, 
who  generally  ^cy  them  to  have  been  endowed  with  a  prophetic 
spirit,  and  to  have  meant  Christ  b^  the  Sat-Oum  (true  teacher)  to 
whom  they  constantly  refer.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  were  more  or 
leas  acquainted  with  Christianity,  and  that  their  prophecies  were  after 
the  event,  like  those  of  the  Sybils  of  ancient  Europe.  Who  could 
donbt  the  allusions  to  Christianity  in  the  following  t — 

"  Qod  U  one  and  the  Veda  ii  one  ; 
The  diiiiilarerted,  tras  Qurn  is  one,  and  his  initiatory  rite  one  ; 
When  thia  is  obtained  hii  heaven  in  one  ; 
There  ii  but  ana  birth  of  men  upon  Uia  earth. 
And  onl;  one  my  for  all  men  to  wall  in  : 
Bat  as  for  tboee  who  hold  foar  Tedai  and  aix  Shaatnw, 
And  different  anitoms  (or  diffarent  psople. 
And  believe  in  a  plurality  of  gods, 
Doirn  they  will  go  to  the  fire  of  bell  t  " 

The  author  of  this  composition  calls  himself  Konkatjar,  the  name  of 
one  of  the  supposed  disciples  of  Agastya.  To  me,  however,  he  appears 
by  the  adoption  of  that  name  to  identify  himself  with  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Qoa  (in  the  EoAkaqa  country),  the  first  place  where  Christian 
ttiachers  from  Europe  formed  a  settlement  I  quote  the  lost  stansa 
from  a  striking  series  of  veraes  by  a  writer  of  this  school  on  the 
identity  of  Qod  and  love — premiung  that  the  word  used  for  Qod  is 
S'ivam,  the  neater  of  S'iva — 

"  The  ignorant  think  that  Qod  and  love  are  different. 
If  one  know*  that  Qod  and  lore  are  the  nme. 
Did  all  men  know  that  Ood  and  love  are  the  same. 
They  would  dwell  together  in  peace,  oonaidering  love  ai  Qod." 

The  writer  calls  himself  TirumSia,  the  name  of  another  supposed 
disciple  of  Agastya.  Tiramila  was  the  name  also  of  one  of  '  the  sixty- 
three'  S'aiva  devotees  mentioned  in  the  TiniitaifdoT  purdnam;  but 
this  must  have  been  a  different  person,  for  no  one  can  attribute  the 
idea  conveyed  in  the  verse  quoted  above  to  any  but  a  Christian  source. 
Another  of  the  writers  of  thia  school  is  caUed  PaHira-giriyAr  (from 
the  name  of  the  place  to  which  he  belonged).  I  quote  one  verse  out 
of  mote  than  two  hundred  of  his  PuUanbaU  or  Lamentations,  to  iUa- 
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Btrate  tbe  Miti-Bnthmanical  feeling  pervadiDg  the  writiitga  of  this 
school. 

"  Oh !  when  will  the  time  come  that  I  Bh&U  bam  the  Sftatras,  and 
prore  the  four  Yedaa  to  be  a  lie,  and  diacover  the  mystery,  and  obtain 
salvation  1 " 

Undoubtedly  the  most  striking  compositions  emanating  from  mem- 
bers  of  this  school  are  those  conttuned  in  a  book  called  juKi-MLfcyafn, 
'  Words  about  Ood,'  the  author  of  which  ia  known  only  as  Sivai/dlyar, 
from  the  name  of  hb  book.  I  quote  the  following  specimena  as 
iltustrations  both  of  his  matter  and  style. 

"  A»  milk  oDCo  drawn  cumot  again  entar  ths  ndder,  nor  batter  chnined  be 

recombioed  ivitii  milk ; 
Ae  sound  canQot  return  to  e  broken  conch,  nor  the  life  be  reitored  to  (lie  body 
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How  many  various  flowers 

Did  I,  in  bye-gone  hours, 
Cnll  for  the  gods,  and  in  their  honour  strew ; 

In  vun  how  many  s  pnjer 

I  breathed  into  tba  air, 
And  made,  with  many  forms,  obeisance  due. 

Beating  my  breait,  aload 

How  oft  I  called  the  crowd 
To  drag  the  village  car  i  how  oft  I  stray'd. 

In  manhood's  prime,  to  lave 

Sunwarda  the  flowing  wave, 
And,  (droling  Baiva  fanes,  my  homage  pMd. 

But  they,  the  truly  wise. 

Who  know  and  realise 
Where  dwells  the  Sbsphebd  or  thb  Worlds,*  will  ne'er 

To  any  visible  shrine. 

As  if  it  were  divine. 
Deign  to  riiae  hands  of  worship  or  of  prayer. 

I  qnotfl  the  above  poetical  version  of  a  remarkable  stanza  of  S'iva- 
vikyar'e  from  "  Specimens  of  Tamil  Poetry,"  by  my  son,  Mr  E.  C, 

*  Probably  the  poet  by  Andaiik)lCn  meant  only  ■  king  of  the  gods,'  bat  the 
worda  used  suggeit  the  mors  poetical  meaning  given  above. 
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OUdwell,  in  the  Indian  Anti^vary  (Bombay)  for  April  1872.  8«e  also 
Mr  GoTcr's  "  Dravidiau  Folk-songs." 

The  poems  of  the  Sittu  school  ahould  be  t^tribatad,  I  think,  to  the 
BeTCBteenth  centnr;.  Looking  at  their  matter  and  style,  we  might 
■appose  them  to  have  been  vritten  during  the  last  ceatnry ;  but  the 
school  from  which  these  remarkable  poems  emanated  has  passed  sa 
entirely  awaj  without  leaving  a  relic  behind,  that  we  seem  to  be 
obliged  to  place  it  a  centorr  earlier.  Its  nearest  representative  in 
the  present  daj  is  the  Brahma  SamAj,  some  of  the  members  of  which 
advocate  the  Bemi-Chnstiui  theism  of  their  school  in  excellent  Tamil 
prose. 

(7.)  The  Jfodern  Writert, — I  mean  bj  these  the  writers  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centoiies,  inclndiog  perhaps  a  few  who 
belonged  to  the  close  of  the  seTenteenth.  Books  belon^ng  to  this  period, 
thon^  generally  of  little  real  valse,  appear  to  be  exceedingly  nameooos 
— not  peilups  becanse  the  number  of  books  written  was  greater  than 
in  fiumer  times,  bat  becanse  many  mediocre  works  which  people  would 
not  care  to  preserve  by  copying  have  not  yet  bad  time  to  cmmble  of 
themselres  into  dnst.  Of  the  poems  belonging  to  this  period  which 
have  acquired  a  name,  tme  of  the  earliest  is  the  Tamil  version  of  the 
Frabhn  linga  U1&,  a  translation  from  the  Caoarese,  which  is  conmdered 
the  finest  eompoeitioD  in  Tamil  pertaining  to  the  Vtra  S'aiva  or  Jan- 
gama  secL  Another  is  a  small  ethical  treatise  called  the  N!ti-neri- 
vilakkam,  a  portion  of  which  is  much  used  in  acbools.  These  belong 
to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  which  period  also  probably 
bdong  the  poems  of  Faftanatta  Pij^ei. 

The  post  of  honour,  not  only  ia  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  wheu  they  flonrished,  but  thronghont  the  entire  modem 
period,  is  to  be  assigned  to  two  contemponu;  poets,  one  a  native, 
the  other  a  foreigner.  The  former  of  these,  T&yum&navar  ('  he  who 
became  a  mother  also,'  the  name  of  the  nuuiifestation  of  S'iva  wor- 
shipped at  Tiichinopoly),  was  a  religioa»-minded  S'aiva,  in  whose 
poems  it  ia  believed  that  a  distinct  tinge  of  Christianity  can  be 
traced.  He  appears  to  have  had  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  Christianity;  but  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  his 
poems  are  characterised  by  much  religions  earnestness,  as  well  as 
by  much  beauty  of  language.  The  other,  whose  poems  occupy  a  still 
higher  place  in  literature,  was  the  celebrated  Beschi,  not  a  Tamilian, 
like  every  other  Tamil  poet,  but  an  Italian,  a  missionary  priest  of 
the  Jesuit  order,  who  acquired  such  a  mastery  over  Tamil,  especially 
over  its  c^wicfll  dialeo^  as  no  other  European  seems  ever  to  have 
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acquired  OTer  th&t  or  anjr  other  Indian  luigoage.  His  prose  style  in 
the  colloqai&l  dialect,  though  good,  is  not  of  preeminent  excellence ; 
but  his  poems  in  the  classical  dialect,  espectallf  his  great  poena,  the 
TSmb&vaQi,  a  long  and  highly  wronght  reHgions  epic  in  the  style  of 
the  Chint&mai)i,  are  bo  excellent — from  the  point  of  vien  of  HindA 
ideas  of  excellence ;  that  is,  they  are  so  elaborately  correct,  so  highly 
ornamented,  so  invaiiably  harmonious — that  I  have  no  doubt  he  may 
fairly  claim  to  be  placed  by  the  votes  of  impartial  native  critics  them- 
selves  in  the  vet;  first  rank  of  the  Tamil  poets  of  the  second  class  ; 
and  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  first  class  comprises  only  three,  or 
at  the  utmost  four,  works — the  Enral,  the  Chintimaoi,  the  B&m&- 
yaijam,  the  N&l&diySr — ^it  seems  to  me,  the  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more 
wonderful  that  a  foreigner  should  have  achieved  so  distinguished  a 
position.  Though  the  TSmbftvaqi  possesses  great  poetical  merit  and 
exhibits  an  astonishing  command  of  the  resources  of  the  language, 
nnfortnnately  it  is  tinged  with  the  fault  of  too  close  an  adherence  to 
the  manner  and  style  of  '  the  ancients ' — that  is,  of  the  Tamil  classics 
— and  is  still  mora  seriously  marred  by  the  error  of  endeavonring  to 
Hindflise  the  facta  and  narratives  of  Scripture,  and  even  the  geography 
of  Scriptnre,  for  the  purpose  of  pleasing  the  Eind^  taste.  It  is  a 
remarkable  illustration  of  the  difference  in  the  position  occupied  in 
India  at  present  by  poetry  and  prose  respectively,  that  Beschi's  poetry, 
however  much  admired,  is  now  very  little  read,  whilst  his  prose  works, 
particnlaTly  hia  grammars  and  dictionaries  of  both  the  Tamil  dialects, 
are  in  great  demand. 

The  principal  compositions  of  the  Istter  part  of  the  last  century  were 
dramas,  hymns  in  praise  of  temples,  and  abbrevtattona  of  older  works. 
In  the  present  century  an  entirely  new  s^le  of  composition  has 
appeared — viz.,  good  colloquial  prose,  which,  through  the  spread  of 
European  inflaences,  seems  likely  to  have  a  struggle  for  the  masteiy  with 
poetry,  in  the  Tamil  literature  of  the  f  utnre.  The  name  of  the  father 
of  this  species  of  composition  (in  so  far  as  Tamilians  are  concerned) 
deserves  to  be  remembered.  It  was  Tit^dava-r&ya  Mudaliyftr,  at  one 
time  a  teacher  in  the  College  of  Madras.  To  him  we  are  indebted  for 
the  Tamil  prose  version  of  the  Fanchatantia,  and,  throagh  the  influence 
of  his  example,  for  versions  of  the  E&m&yai^a,  the  Mah&-bh&rata,  &c, 
in  the  same  style  of  flowing  and  elegant,  yet  perfectly  intelligible, 
prose. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  amount  of  literary  activity,  according 
to  Dr  Oundert,  in  Ualay&Jam  during  the  period  under  con^deration,  the 
Kerala  Utpatti,  or  Origin  of  Kerala,  with  some  other  works  of  impor- 
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tance,  having  been  written,  he  supposes,  during  the  last  centuiy, 
before  Kyder'a  inTasion. 

The  introdnction  of  printing  during  the  present  centuiy  has  given  a 
powerful  impulse,  if  not  to  the  compoaition  of  new  Tamil  works,  yet 
at  least  to  the  pnblication  (and  thereby  to  the  preservation)  of  old  ones. 
The  following  list  of  Tamil  books  printed  in  Madras  up  to  1865,  com- 
paied  with  Beng&li  books  printed  in  Calcutta,  is  taken  from  Murdoch's 
"  Clasnfied  Catalogue  of  Tamil  Printed  Books." 

263  687 


Proteatant  Books  and  Tracts, 
Roman  Catholic  Publications, 
Unhammedan  Books, 
do. 


da 


Vaiahnav 

Tedantic 

Brahma  SamJ^  da 

Jurispmdence, 

Ethics, 

Medidne,    . 

Poetiy  and  tlie  Drama, 

Tales, 


63 


42 


Tamil  works  surpass  Beng&li  works  in  numbers,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  are  of  a  higher  character.  Dr  Murdoch  asserts  that  they  are 
not.  He  says,  with  regard  to  Madras  publications,  "  Reprints  of  old 
books,  or  feeble  modem  imitations  of  them,  constitute  the  great 
balk  of  the  issnes  of  the  native  presses.  There  is  far  more  int«llectaal 
activity  in  Bengal." 

This  is  not  the  proper  place  for  attempting  to  furnish  the  reader 
with  an  estimate  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  Dravidian  poetry.  I  have 
only  space  to  remark  here  that,  whilst  an  elerated  thought,  a  nataral, 
expressive  description,  a  pithy,  sententious  maxim,  or  a  striking  com- 
parison, may  sometimes  be  met  with,  unfortunately  elegance  of  style 
has  always  been  preferred  to  strength,  euphony  has  been  preferred  to 
truthfulness,  and  poetic  fire  has  been  quenched  in  an  ocean  of  conceits. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  refined  elegance  and  'linked  sweetness'  of 
many  Telogn  and  Tamil  poems  j  but  a  lack  of  power  and  purpose, 
and  a  substitution  of  sound  for  sense,  more  or  less  characterise  them 
alt ;  and  hence,  whilst  an  anthology  composed  of  well-selectol  extracts 
wonld  please  and  sorprise  the  English  reader,  every  attempt  to  trans- 
late any  Tamil  or  Telugn  poem  in  exUiuo  into  English,  has  proved  to 
beafailnre. 
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It  is  deserving  of  Dotice  that  alliteration  is  of  the  essence  of  Dravi- 
dian  poetry,  as  of  the  more  modem  Welsh ;  and  that  the  Dravidians  have 
as  just  a  claim  as  the  Welsh  to  the  credit  of  the  inventian  of  rhyme. 
The  rhyme  of  modern  European  poetry  is  sapposed  by  some  to  have 
had  a  Welsh  or  Celtic  origin ;  but  Dravidian  rhyme  was  invented  by 
Dravidians.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  Dravidian  rhyme  consists  in  its 
seat  being,  not  at  the  end  of  the  line,  but  at  the  beginning — a  natural 
result  of  its  origin  in  a  love  of  alliteration.  The  rale  in  each  Dravidian 
dialect  is  that  the  consonant  which  intervenes  between  the  first  two 
vowels  in  a  line  is  the  seat  of  rhyme.  A  single  TamU  illustration  must 
Buffice : — 


"  If  you  aesk  for  proiparily, 
Seek  for  a  plough." 

The  agreement  of  those  two  consonants  constitutes  the  miitimam  of 
rhyme  which  is  admissible ;  but  often  the  entire  first  foot  of  one  Une 
rhymes  with  the  same  foot  in  the  second ;  sometimes  the  second  feet 
in  each  line  also  rhyme;  and  the  rhyme  is  sometimes  taken  up  again 
further  on  in  the  verse,  according  to  fixed  laws  in  each  variety  of 
metre. 

The  mental  physiology  of  the  Indo-European  and  Dravidian  races 
respectively  is  iUnstiated  by  their  literatore.  It  is  illustrated  in  a  still 
greater  degree  by  their  languages,  and  even  by  the  systems  of  sound 
which  are  characteristic  of  those  languages.  The  languages  of  the 
Indo-European  class  are  fond  of  combining  clashing  consonants,  and 
welding  them  into  one  syllable  by  sheer  force  of  enunciation  ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  strength  and  directnees  of  character  and  scorn  of  difficulties 
are  characteristics  not  only  of  the  Indo-European  languages,  but  of  the 
races  by  which  those  languages  are  spoken.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
I>ravidian  family  of  languages  prefers  softening  away  difficulties  to 
grappling  with  them  :  it  aims  at  ease  and  softness  of  enunciation  rather 
than  impressiveness.  Multiplying  vowels,  separating  consonants,  aaslmi- 
latjng  differences  of  sound,  and  lengthening  out  its  words  by  successive 
agglutinations,  it  illustrates  the  mental  characteristics  of  the  races  by 
which  it  is  spoken,  by  the  soft,  sweet,  garrulous  effeminacy  of  its 
utterances. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  chief  cause  of  the  inferiority  of  Dravidiaa 
poetry,  as  a  whole,  to  Indo-European  poetry,  as  a  whole,  is  to  be  found 
not  so  much  in  its  preference  of  elegance  to  strength,  as  in  its  Bubjeo- 
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tioD  to  the  authority  of  precedent  and  costom,  wMch  is  at  least  as  com- 
plete as  anything  we  meet  vith  in  later  Sanskrit 

Literature  conld  never  be  expected  to  flourish,  and  where  it  had 
ceased  to  flonrish  could  never  be  expected  to  revive,  vhen  the  follow- 
ing distich  (contained  in  the  "  Ifiui-iifll,"  or  classical  Tamil  grammar) 
was  accepted  as  a  settled  principle  : — 
"On  whstsoerer  labjecta,  ia  whatEOfrver  eipreuioiu,  vith  whatsoever  amiige- 

Cluaical  writers  liave  writtan,  h>  to  write  ia  denoted  propriety  of  ttyh." 

For  the  last  two  hundred  yesrs  Dravidian  literature  appears  to  have 
made  but  little  real  progress.  This  is  sometimes  attributed  by  natives 
to  the  diacouraging  effect  of  foreign  domioation,  but  it  seems  far  more 
largely  owing  to  the  natural  tendency  to  decay  and  death  which  is 
inherent  iu  a  B]rstem  of  slavery  to  the  authority  of  great  names. 

Now  that  native  education  has  commenced  to  moke  real  progress, 
and  the  advantages  of  European  knowledge,  European  civllisatiou,  and 
European  Christianity  are  becoming  known  uid  felt  by  so  many  of  the 
HindOs  themselves,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  Dravidian  mind  will 
ere  long  shake  itself  free  from  its  thraldom,  and  be  stimulated  to  enter 
upon  a  new  and  brighter  career.  If  the  national  mind  and  heart  were 
stirred  to  so  great  a  degree  a  thousand  years  ago  by  the  diffusion  of 
Junism,  and  some  centuries  later  by  the  dissemination  of  the  S'aiva 
and  Vaiah^ava  doctrines,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  still  more  important 
KBulta  from  the  propagation  of  the  grand  and  soul-stirring  truths  of 
ChristiaDity,  and  from  the  contact  of  the  minds  of  the  youth  with  the 
ever-progresdve  literature  and  scieiice  of  the  Christian  nations  of  the 
West 

It  is  a  great  and  peculiar  advantage  of  the  English  and  vemacnlsr 
education  which  so  many  Hindfls  are  now  receiving  from  European 
misuoDsries  and  from  Qovemment  teachers,  that  it  is  commnnlcated  to 
all  who  wish  to  receive  it  without  distinction  of  caste.  In  former  ages 
the  education  of  the  lower  castes  and  classes  was  either  prohibited  or 
sedulously  discouraged ;  but  now  the  youth  of  the  lower  classes  are 
being  admitted  to  the  same  educational  advantages  as  those  enjoyed  by 
the  higher  castes.  The  hitherto  uncultivated  minds  of  the  lower  and 
far  most  numerous  classes  of  the  Hindft  community  are  now  for  the 
first  time  in  history  being  brought  within  the  ruige  of  humanising  and 
elevating  influences.  A  virgin  soil  is  now  for  the  first  time  being 
ploughed,  tamed  up  to  the  air  and  light,  and  sown  with  the  seed  of 
life ;  and  in  process  of  time  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  reap  a  rich 
crop  of  intellectual  and  moral  results. 
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In  the  Appendix  I  hare  adduced  the  evidence  formerly  contained  in 
the  Introduction,  proving  that  Tnda,  KSta,  Qdi^d,  and  Kn  are  Dra- 
Tidian  tongaes,  and  have  also  reprinted  some  remarks  on  the  late 
Mr  Oover's  "Folk  Songs  of  Soathem  India."  I  have  added  an 
excnrsuB  on  Soudara  F&ndTa,  and  I  have  endeavonred  to  answer  the 
question,  "Are  the  Pareiyas  and  the  Tudas  Dravidians  1"  and  have 
subjoined  some  remarks  "  On  the  Dravidian  physical  type,"  and  "  On 
the  religion  of  the  ancient  Dravidian  tribes." 
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NOTE  ON  TRANSLITERATION, 

All  foreigD  iroids,  to  wiuttever  family  of  languages  they  may  belong, 
sra  represented  in  this  work  in  Roman  characters,  for  tli«  donble  pur* 
pose  of  preventing  onnecesoary  expense  and  trouble,  and  of  facilitat- 
i)ig  compacison. 

Long  vowels  are  inTariably  naAed  thus, — &:  when  no  sncli 
accent  is  placed  oTer  a  vowel,  it  is  intended  that  it  Bhonld  be  pro- 
nounced short.  E  and  o,  being  invariably  long  in  Sanskrit,  are  left 
unACcented  in  the  transliteration  of  Sanskrit  words  in  works  treating 
of  Sanskrit  The  Dravidtan  languages  having  short «  and  o,  as  well 
as  long,  it  is  to  be  nnderstood  that  they  are  to  be  pronounced  short 
iriien  unaccented.* 

All  vowels  are  pronounced  in  the  Continental  manner,  ei,  as  will 
be  explained,  corresponds  to  the  Sanskrit  ai. 

The  "  lingual "  or  "  cerebral "  consonants  are  denoted  by  a  sub- 
scribed dot — e.g.,  (,  ^,  9  .■  the  peculiar  vocalic  r,  and  the  surd  I,  of  the 
South  Indian  languages  are  denoted  in  a  similar  manner — e.ff.,  f,  /.- 
iJie  obscure,  inorganic  iiasal  n  or  m  is  represented  by  n  with  a  super- 
scribed line — e.g.,  n:  the  nasal  of  tbe  guttural  row  of  consonants, 
ordinarily  represented  by  ng,  is  written  n ;  the  nasal  of  the  palatal 
row,  ordinarily  written  nj  or  ny,  is  written  it  /  and  the  bard  rough 
r  is  represented  by  a  heavier  letter  r. 

The  dental  d  in  Tamil,  and  the  corresponding  t  or  (f  in  MalayUam, 
are  pnmounced  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  or  between  two  vowels,  like 
the  Gngtish  ih  in  than ;  and  in  Telugu,  j  and  eh,  when  followed  by 
certain  vowels,  are  pronounced  tike  d*  and  U :  but  as  these  are 
merely  peculiarities  of  pronvneiaiion,  and  one  coneonant  is  not 
exchanged  for  another,  no  change  has  been  made  in  the  cbaiacters 
by  which  those  sounds  are  represented. 

I  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  determine  how  the  third  consonant 
in  Tamil,  answering  to  the  Sanskrit  eh,  should  be  represented.  Tbe 
difficulty  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  its  pronunciation,  when 
doubled,  differs  considerably  from  its  pronnnoiation  when  siugle. 
When  nngle,  its  pronnndation  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Sanskrit 

*  Dr  Bunull,  in  hli  "  Sptcimitu  of  South  lodiui  DUleota,"  No.  1,  Eonkanl 
(Hangilore,  1S7!!},  manUoiu  that  FrDfanor  H.  H.  WilioD,  baing  aoeoatomed  to 
9«ak  Kortb  Indiin  disleott  only,  twad  ilmja  to  aij  Tthigu,  Inalead  of  Tttugit. 
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i;  when  doubled,  it  is  identic&l  with  that  of  the  Sanskrit  cftcA,  I 
have  thought  it  best,  therefore,  to  represent  it  by  these  letters.  This 
ia  the  way  in  which  I  have  dealt  with  the  other  Tamil  letters,  the 
pronunciation  of  which,  when  single,  differs  from  their  pronnnciation 
when  double ; — t.g.,  d,  which,  when  doubled,  I  have  represented,  as  the 
pronnnciation  requires,  an  U/  and  d,  which,  when  doubled,  becomes 
in  like  manner  ;f. 

There  ia  a  tendency  in  all  the  Dnndlan  languages  to  pronounce  e  aa 
if  it  were  j/e,  and  o  as  if  it  were  teo.  In  colloquial  Tamil,  this  pronnn- 
datton,  though  often  heard,  is  seldom  represented  in  writing;  but  in 
modem  Canarese  and  Telugu,  y  before  «,  and  v  or  w  before  o,  are  often 
mitten  aa  well  as  pronounced.  In  Canarese  and  Tu)n  grammars,  it  has 
become  cnstomar;',  in  rendering  words  in  the  Roman  character,  to  write 
]/e  for  e,  and  wo  for  o,  even  where  the  native  characters  employed  are  t 
and  0  alone — e.g.,  Can.,  teondu,  one,  and  yeradu,  two,  instead  of  ontfu 
and  eradu.  Aa  this  euphonic  change  seema  to  be  a  corruption,  not  a 
primitive  dialectic  peculiarity,  and  as  it  tends  to  hinder  comparison 
with  the  other  dialects,  all  such  words  will  be  written  in  this  work 
without  the  j/  or  v,  and  it  will  be  left  to  the  reader  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  native  usage  to  pronounce  those  words  as  usage  requires. 
This  usage  prerula  also,  it  seems,  in  Uar&thi  and  KoAka^ ;  and  Dr 
Pope,  in  his  "  Outlines  of  the  Qrammar  of  the  Tuda  Language,"  points 
out  the  existence  of  traces  of  this  usage  even  in  English — e.g.,  "  ewe  " 
is  piouoanced  "  yew  "  and  "  one  "  "  won."  This  he  attributes  to 
Celtic  influences.  As  regards  the  Dravidian  kngaages,  it  does  not 
seem  necessary  to  suppose  this  peculiarity  to  be  one  of  any  great 
antiquity,  seeing  that  the  spelling  of  Dravidian  words  haa  always  been 
phonetic ;  and  hence  y  and  v  would  have  been  written  as  well  aa 
pronounced,  if  this  pronnnciation  had  been  prevalent  at  the  time  the 
languages  were  first  committed  to  writing.  The  people  ia  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Madura,  where  the  purest  Tamil  is  supposed  to  i»  spoken, 
pride  themselves  on  pronouncing  initial «  and  o  pure.* 

*  EuTOpMu  oflan  notice  the  >pp«usnce  ol  thii  peouliuitj  in  the  pronunda- 
tioQ  of  English  by  the  people  of  South  India.  "  Ever;"  becomes  "yeverj,"  and 
"  over  "  "  woTer."  One  of  the  beat  illuBtrationi  of  thia  peculiarity  I  hiTe  heard 
was  mentioned  to  me  by  aome  membert  of  my  family.  Aa  they  were  travelling 
•long  a  road  in  Tinnevelly ,  they  paued  a  finger-poat  at  a  noai  road,  on  wfaioh 
th*  name  at  a  place  wae  inacribed  in  Engliib.  They  did  not  oatch  the  name  ■■ 
they  paased,  and  therefore  aent  back  a  native  girl  to  find  it  out  for  them.  The 
girl  knew  veiy  little  EDglieh,  and  on  her  return  eaid  she  coulil  not  make  oat 
the  name,  bnt  could  repeat  the  lettera.  "  What  were  they  I "  Anawer — "  Ten, 
yeh,  yell,  yell,  woe,  woe,  war ! "  These  dreadful  aouDd*  represented  the  name 
"Kalloor." 
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PART   I, 


SOUNDS. 

It  will  be  my  endeaToar  in  this  section  to  eloddate  the  laws  o£  sound 
by  iriucli  the  Dravidian  langaagea  ar«  characterised.  Special  noticfl 
irill  be  taken  of  those  regular  interchanges  of  aonnd  in  the  different 
dialects  which  enable  us  to  identify  words  nnder  the  varions  shapes 
they  asnune,  and  to  which  it  will  f  reqaently  be  neceasaiy  to  allude  in 
the  anbeeqaent  sections  of  this  work. 

DitaTiDiAK  AiPHABCra. — Before  entering  on  the  ezaminatioii  of  the 
Drandiao  sannds,  it  ia  desirable  to  make  some  preliminary  obaeira- 
tiona  on  the  a][^bets  of  the  Drnvidian  languages. 

Here  are  three  different  Dravidian  alphabets  at  present  in  nse,  viz., 
the  Tamil,  the  MalayAlam,  and  the  Telugu-Canarese.  I  class  the 
Telngn  and  the  Canarese  characters  together,  as  constituting  bnt  one 
alphabet;  for  though  there  are  differences  between  them,  those  dif' 
fovnces  are  few  and  very  unimportant,  Talu  has  ordinarily  been 
written  hitherto  in  the  Malay&lam  character,  but  Canarese  characters 
an  now  used  in  the  books  printed  at  the  (German  Mission  Fresa  at 
Mangalore.  It  is  thia  character  which  is  used  in  Brigel's  Tn)Q 
Grammar.  The  Kn  grammar  of  which  I  have  made  use  is  written  in 
the  chaiacters  of  the  Oriya — characters  which  are  less  appropriate  than 
those  of  the  Telngn  would  have  been  for  expressing  the  Ka  sounds. 
The  other  nncultivated  dialects  of  this  family  have  hitherto  been  con- 
tent to  have  their  sounds  ezpirased  in  the  Soman  character. 

The  tliree  Dravidiaii  alphabets  which  have  been  mentioned  above, 
viz.,  the  Tamil,  the  HalayUam,  and  the  Telugu-Canarese,  together  with 
their  older  but  now  obsolete  shapes,  and  the  Grantka,  or  character  in 
which  Sanskrit  is  written  in  the  Tamil  country,  have  all  been  derived. 
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it  is  Bapposed,  from  the  ewly  Deva-nftgul,  ot  rather  from  the  still 
earlier  chuactaia  contained  in  Atoka's  inscriptions — characteis  vhich 
have  been  altered  and  disgnised  by  nataral  and  local  influences,  and 
eape<»aU7  by  the  custom,  nniTorsal  in  the  Dekban,  of  writing  on  the 
leaf  of  the  palmyra  palm  with  an  iron  stylus. 

The  following  remarks  of  Mr  Beames  ("  Comparative  Orammar  of 
the  Modem  Aiyan  languages  of  India,"  Introdaction,  pp.  62-66)  show 
clearly  hov  these  alterations  have  taken  place : — "  The  Oriya  characters, 
in  their  present  form,  present  a  marked  similarity  to  those  employed 
by  the  neighbouring  non-Aryan  nations,  whose  alphabets  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  Sanskrit ;  I  mean,  the  Telugu,  Malay&lam,  Tamil, 
Singhalese,  and  Burmese,  The  chief  peculiarity  in  the  type  of  all 
these  alphabets  consists  in  their  spreading  out  the  ancient  Indian 
letters  into  the  elaborate  maze  of  circular  and  curving  forms.  This 
roundness  is  the  prevailing  mark  of  them  all,  though  it  is  more  remark- 
able in  the  Brnmese  than  in  any  other ;  Burmese  letters  being  entirely 
gbbuUr,  and  having  hardly  such  a  thing  as  a  straight  line  among 
them.  The  straight,  angolar  letters  which  A^oka  used  are  exhibited 
in  the  inscriptions  found  at  Seoni  on  the  Narmad&  (Nerbodda)  in  more 
than  their  pristine  angularity,  bat  adorned  with  a  great  number  of 
additional  lines  and  squares,  which  render  them  almost  as  complicated 
as  the  glagolitic  alphabet  of  St  Cyril.  The  next  modification  of  these 
letters  occurs  in  the  inscriptions  found  at  Amrftvatl  on  the  Eistua, 
where  the  square  boxes  have  been  in  many  instances  rounded  off  into 
semicircles.  From  this  alphabet  follow  all  the  Dravidiaa  and  the 
Singhalese ;  probably  also  we  may  refer  to  this  type  the  Burmese  and 
even  the  Siamese,  and  the  beantiful  character  in  use  in  Java,  which  is 
evidently  of  Aryan  origin,  as  its  system  of  Pasangans,  or  separate 
forms  for  the  second  letter  of  a  nexus,  and  Sandangans,  or  vowel  and 
diacritical  signs,  sufficiently  testify. 

"  Whether  the  Oriyas  received  the  art  of  writing  from  Bengal  or 

from  Central  India  is  a  question  still  under  dispute Assuming 

that  they  got  their  alphabet  from  Central,  rather  than  from  Northern, 
]iidia,  the  reason  of  its  being  so  round  and  curling  has  now  to  be 
expluned.  In  all  probability.  In  the  case  of  Oriyo,  as  in  that  of  the 
other  languages  which  I  have  mentioned  above,  the  cause  is  to  be 
found  in  the  material  used  for  writing.  The  Oriyas  and  all  the  popu- 
lations living  on  the  coasts  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  write  on  the  T&lpatra, 
oc  leaf  of  the  fan-palm,  or  palmyra  {Boraun*  fiabelUformU).  The  leaf 
of  this  tree  is  like  a  gigantic  fan,  and  is  split  up  into  strips  about  two 
inches  in  breadth  or  less,  according  to  the  size  of  the  leaf,  each  strip 
being  one  naturally-foriued  fold  of  the  fan.     On  these  leaves,  when 
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dried  and  cut  into  proper  lengtlu,  they  write  with  an  iron  styl^  or 
Lekluui,  luTing  s  Terj  fine  sharp  point.  Now,  it  ia  evident  that  if 
the  long,  Btnight,  hotiaontal  mUtrit,  or  top  line  of  tite  DeTa-nAgarl 
alphabet,  were  osed,  the  rtjle  in  forming  it  wonld  split  the  lea^ 
becana^  being  a  palm,  it  has  a  longitadinal  fibre,  going  from  the  stall: 
to  the  poinL  Moreorer,  the  style  being  held  in  the  right  hand  and 
tiie  leaf  in  the  left,  the  thamb  of  the  left  hand  serres  as  a  fulcrum  on 
which  the  style  moves,  and  thus  natandly  imparts  a  circular  form  to 
tile  lettos.  Peiiiaps  the  aboTs  explanation  may  not  seem  very  con- 
vincing to  European  readers ;  but  no  one  vrho  has  ever  seen  an  Oriya 
working  away  with  both  hands  at  his  Lekhani  and  TAIpatni  vrill 
qaestion  tiie  accuracy  of  the  assertion ;  and  though  the  fact  may  not 
be  of  mnch  value,  I  may  add,  that  the  native  explanation  of  the  origin 
of  their  alphabet  agrees  with  this.  .  .  .  The  Oriya  lettera,  however, 
have  departed  less  from  the  early  type  than  those  of  their  neighbonn 
the  Telingas.  .  .  .  Without  going  through  the  whole  alphabet  letter 
by  letter,  it  may  suffice  to  say  in  general  terms,  tliat  the  Oriya  eha- 
ractera  show  signs  of  having  arisen  from  a  form  of  the  Kntila  character 
prevalent  in  Central  India,  and  that  its  love  of  circular  forms,  common 
to  it  and  the  neighbouring  nations,  is  due  to  the  habit  of  writing  on  the 
TUpatra,  Talipot,  or  palm-leaf,  with  an  iron  style." 

It  was  supposed  by  Mr  Ellis,  and  the  supposition  has  gained  cur- 
rency, that  before  the  immigration  of  the  Brabmans  into  the  Tamil 
country,  the  ancient  Tamilians  were  acquainted  with  the  art  of  writ- 
ing ;  that  the  Brahmans  recomblned  the  Tamil  characters  which  they 
found  in  use,  adding  a  few  which  were  neceasaiy  for  the  expression 
of  aoonda  peculiar  to  Sanskrit;  and  that  from  this  amalgamation, 
which  they  called  Cfrantha,  or  the  book  (ffrantha  lijn,  or  "  the  book 
character"),  the  existing  Tamil  characters  have  been  derived.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  of  the  derivation  of  the  Tamil  character  in  ordinary 
use  ftma  the  Oiantha ;  for  some  characters  are  identical  with  Qrentha 
letten  which  are  still  in  use,  and  others  with  more  ancient  forms  of 
the  Qrantba ;  but  the  other  part  of  the  hypothesis,  viz.,  the  existence 
of  a  Pne-Sanskrit  Tamil  character,  out  of  which  the  Orantha  itself  was 
developed,  ia  more  doubtful ;  and  though  it  is  true  that  there  is  a 
native  Tamil  word  which  signifies  "  a  letter,"  and  another  which  mgni- 
fies  "  a  book,"  yet  there  is  no  direct  proof  of  the  existence  of  Tamil 
characters  older  than  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  first  Brahman 
immigranta.  The  character  called  Baia  Kannada,  or  old  Canarese, 
and  the  various  chaiacteta  in  which  Tamil  is  found  to  be  written  in 
old  inscriptions,  seem  to  me  to  be  founded  on  the  basis  of  an  alpha- 
brtkal  system  which  was  originally  intended  for  the  use  of  Sanskrit. 
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Mr  Edward  Tbomu,  in  an  article  on  "Becent  Peblri  Deciplier- 
ments,"  in  the  Jour.  Ji.  A.  S.  for  1S71,  luu  put  fortti  »  tbeorj  allied  to, 
bnt  not  identical  with,  Mr  Ellis's.  He  sapposes  the  earlivt  characters 
in  which  Sanskrit  or  the  Prakrits  were  expressed — that  Js,  the  cha- 
racters used  in  Aioka's  edicte — to  have  had  a  Dravidian  origin ;  that 
they  were  originally  invented  to  meet  the  reqairemeota  of  'f  oranian 
(Dravidiaa)  dialects ;  and  that  the  principal  change  effected  whtf  the 
"  normal  Dravidian  alphabet "  was  conTerted  into  the  "  Pfakrit  or  Lat 
alphabet,"  consisted  in  the  Bystem  of  means  adopted  for  the  ezpressit>n 
of  Hm  aspirates.  Mr  Thomas  considers  that  the  Lat  alphabet  made  b.  ->. 
difieience  between  short  and  long  e,  thongh  the  form  lued  for  the 
latter  is  made  to  do  daty  for  ai.  Oq  the  other  hand,  "the  oldest 
known  Draridian  alphabet,"  published  by  Dt  Bumell,  which  is  to  be 
described  presently,  makes  no  difference  between  long  «  and  short, 
which  is  one  of  the  arguments  that  may  be  adduced  in  f&Tonr  of  the 
theory  of  the  derivation  of  that  alphabet  from  the  8anskritio  alphabet 
ofAfoka. 

The  characters  used  in  certun  early  Tamil  inscriptions,  such  as  the 
idtiuuu,  or  royal  giants,  in  the  possession  of  the  Jews  of  Cochin  and 
the  Syrian  Christians  on  the  Malabar  coast,  deserve  spe<^  considera- 
tion. The  inscriptions  themaelves  were  published  and  interpreted 
many  years  ago  in  the  Journal  0/  the  Madrat  Literary  Society.  They 
are  written  in  the  Tamil  language,  though  in  an  idiom  which  is  slightly 
tinged  with  the  peculiarities  of  MalayUam.  The  alphabet  of  these 
inecriptions  has  been  printed  by  Dr  Bumell,  of  the  Madras  Civil  Ser- 
vice, in  the  Indian  Attiiquary  for  August  1873  (Bombay).  The 
characters  have  been  taken  &om  a  facsimile  of  the  copper  i&taiuit  in 
the  possession  of  the  Jews  and  Syrians  in  Cochin,  one  of  which  has 
been  ascertained,  from  the  astronomical  data  contained  in  it,  to  be 
dated  in  a.i>.  774.  Dr  Bomell  says  of  these  idtanae,  "  FaUeographi- 
cally  they  are  of  the  greatest  value,  for  they  are  the  oldest  inscriptions 
in  Soathem  India  diat  have  yet  been  discovered,  and  give  the  oldest 
form  of  the  ancient  Tamil  alphabet.  It  appears  to  have  fallen  into 
disuse  in  the  Tamil  country  about  the  tenth  century,  but  was  generally 
in  use  in  Malabar  up  to  the  end  of  the  eeventeenth.  It  is  still  occa- 
uonally  used  for  deeds  in  Malabar ;  but  in  a  more  modem  form,  and 
still  more  changed,  it  is  the  character  ueed  by  the  Mftpillas  of  North 
Malabar  and  the  islands  off  the  coast"  I  formed  for  myself  an  alpha- 
bet of  these  characters  many  years  ago,  and  have  found  it  used  in 
inacriptioDS  in  Tinnevellj  as  late  as  the  twelfth  centniy,  if  not  later ; 
bnt  an  old  variety  of  the  existing  Tamil  character  was  also  in  use  at 
the  same  time.    The  latter  character  seems  to  have  been  introduced 
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into  ^nnerelly  and  tbe  extreme  south  of  Travancore  during  tb« 
sapremmcj  of  the  ChoU  Idugi.  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  call  it  the 
Chola  character.  Bajendn  Chola's  inacriptionH  (in  the  elerentli  cantoiy 
A.i>.)  ate  in  thie  character.  I  have  found  inscriptions  of  the  time  of 
Sondaia  P&ndija  (called  also  ChoU-P&ndiya)  in  both  characters ;  and 
though  nnaUe  at  presoit  to  deteimina  with  accniacy  the  date  of  Snn- 
dara'a  rugn,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  pladng  it  sareral  generations  later 
than  that  of  Bigendra  Chola,  Dr  Burnell  considers  the  Tamil-Malaji- 
1am  character  oi  the  Jewish  and  Syrian  inscriptions  the  origin  of  the 
character  nsed  in  the  Afoka  edicts,  and  thinks  that  "  the  only  possible 
thooiT  of  the  MJgin  of  the  charact«r  of  the  Soathem  inBcriptions  is 
that  it  is  an  importation  brought  hy  tradeis  from  the  B«d  Sea,  and 
thence  from  Phtmiicia,  and  is  therefore  of  Egyptian  ori^  erentaaUj. 
In  many  respects  the  old  Tamil  alphabet  resembles  that  of  tbe  Him- 
yaritic  inscriptions  fonnd  in  Yemen.  In  one  respect  it  differs  remark- 
ably from  that  (tbe  Himysritic)  alphabet,  bat  agrees  with  the  Ethiopic 
— ^in  that  the  consonants  are  modified  by  the  addition  of  the  Towels." 
Ilieae  snggestions  are  well  worthy  of  farther  consideration ;  bat  for  the 
present  they  seem  to  me  to  be  hardly  in  accordance  with  the  facts  with 
wluch  we  are  acquainted  respecting  the  history  of  Indian  culture. 
That  the  character  of  tbe  Aiola  inscriptions  (in  tbe  third  century  &c.) 
was  gradually  modified  into  tbe  Tamil-Ualayftlam  character  (tbe  eariiest 
doted  specimen  of  which  belongs,  aa  tre  hsTe  seen,  to  i^d.  774^  ^'^  ^^^ 
lapae  of  centuries,  and  in  tbe  progress  of  literatore  from  the  original 
seata  of  tbe  Aryans  to  the  extreme  soath,  may  surely  be  re^rded  aa 
nMnre  probable  in  itself  than  that  the  Aioka  character  was  nothing 
more  than  an  adoption  or  imitation  of  tbe  Tamil-Halay&lam  character, 
eren  though  we  should  grant  that  the  latter  may  originally  bare  pre- 
sented some  diSerenoes  of  form — of  which,  howerer,  there  is  now  no 
■^foof, 
>  The  fitct  that  the  "  oldest  known  South  Indian  alphabet "  makes  no 
d^itinctiim  between  long  and  short  e,  or  long  and  short  o,  bat  has  only 
oiVi  character  for  each  vowet,  like  the  Sanskrit  alphabets  and  the 
modem  Malay&lam^Arhilst  it  has  different  cbaractets  for  the  long  and 
short  forms  of  the  other  vowels,  a,  i,  ^tends  to  show  that  it  was  framed 
originally  for  the  expresuon  of  Sanskrit  sounds,  not  for  those  of  tbe 
DraTidian  languages.  On  tbe  other  band,  may  it  not  be  said  that 
the  fitct  that  different  characters  are  provided  in  Afolca'a  alphabet 
for  the  expression  of  the  dental  and  the  lingual  sounds  respectively, 
P<unts  to  tbe  origination  of  that  alphabet  amongst  a  people  in  whose 
^stem  of  sounds  that  difference  was  of  more  essential  importance  than 
it  is  in  Sanskrit  t    It  will  be  seen,  in  tbe  section  on  tbe  Origin  of  the 
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Lingtul  or  Cerebral  Bounda,  th&t  wHlat  the  difference  in  qneitioti 
fiMDU  to  liare  been  in  Sanskrit  the  result  of  gradual  derelopinent,  it 
enters  into  the  vary  essence  of  tbe  mesns  vhereby  the  simplest  and 
most  necessaiy  ideas  are  differen^ted  in  Tamil  snd  other  Dravidian 
languages.  On  the  whole,  the  question  of  the  origination  of  the 
Indian  written  characters — that  is,  the  question  whether  Aioka's  cha- 
racters were  derived  from  the  I>ravidian  or  the  Dravidian  from  Aioka's 
— does  not  ^et  appear  to  me  to  be  conclosively  settled.  For  the  pre- 
sent, I  am  inclined,  with  Mr  Beames,  to  prefer  the  latter  solution. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  seen  some  of  the  inscriptions 
referred  to  by  Dr  Eggeling  in  hia  paper  on  the  Chera  Dynasty,  read 
before  the  International  Congress  of  Orientalists  in  London,  167i; 
and  in  these  inacriptions,  which  are  considerably  older  than  the  Syrian 
and  Jewish  ones  (the  oldest  is  dated  in  A.c.  247),  I  find  that  the 
characters  used  do  not  resemble  those  referred  to  by  Dr  Bomell,  but 
agree  substantially  with  those  in  which  Sanskrit  was  written  at  that 
period  in  North  India.  The  characters  may  best  be  described  as  an 
archuc  form  of  the  Hala  Kannada. 

Much  information  on  the  subject  of  Indian  characters  is  contained 
in  Mr  Edward  Thomas's  edirion  of  "  Prinsep's  Essays  on  Indian  Anti- 
quities." The  question  of  the  origin  of  the  South  Indian  characters  is 
one  which  reqoires,  and  which  would  probably  reward,  further  Tesearch. 
It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  all  the  Southern  alphabets,  andent  and 
modem,  were  compared  with  one  another  and  with  the  characters  need 
in  Northern  and  Central  India  and  Banna,  and  especially  with  those 
found  in  inscriptiona  in  Ceylon.  The  characters  which  Jambulos  pro- 
fesses to  have  found  in  use  in  Ceylon  do  not  perfectly  suit  any  chaiactera 
which  ace  known  to  have  existed.  The  impression  left  on  my  mind  is, 
that  they  were  mainly  "  developed  out  of  his  inner  consciouaness." 

The  modem  Telugn-Canarese  differs  considerably  from  the  modem 
Tamil,  and  departs  more  widely  than  the  Tamil  from  the  Deva-n&garl 
type ;  but  there  ifs  a  marked  resemblance  between  some  of  the  Telugu- 
Cauareae  characters  and  the  correaponding  characters  found  in  the 
idtanat  of  Cochin.  The  modem  Malay&lam  character  is  manifestly 
derived  from  the  Taroilian  Qrantha. 

On  the  whole,  there  seems  to  be  reason  to  conclude  that  all  the 
alphabetical  characters  which  are  used  or  known  in  Southern  India 
have  a  common  origin,  whether  or  no  th^  origin  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  existing  alphabets  of  Northern  India,  namely,  the  system 
of  characters  in  which  Sanskrit  was  first  written.  The  greatness  of 
the  difference  between  the  Southern  and  the  modem  Northern  alpha- 
bets arises  probably  from  the  greater  antiquity  of  the  literaij  culti- 
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TftUon  of  tlie  Bonthem  vem&culan,  u  compared  with  the  Korthem. 
The  Bonthem  venucnlftn  appear  to  have  began  to  be  cultivated  in 
that  earif  period  when  the  "  cave  character  "  waa  used  :  the  Northern 
T«macal»n  were  not  cnltivated,  and  can  scarcely  be  sud  to  have 
exiated,  till  after  the  "  cave  character"  had  become  obeolet^  and  had 
been  aupeneded  by  the  later  Deva-utgaiL  The  Telngn  and  the  Oana- 
RM  alphabets  have  been  ananged  on  the  model  of  the  Deva-nftgarl,  or 
at  least  thej  correspond  thereto  in  power  and  arrangement.  The  only 
difference  is,  that  a  short  e  and  o,  and  a  hard  r,  which  is  anlmown  to 
Sanskrit,  are  contained  in  those  alphabets,  together  with  a  surd  I, 
which  ia  not  nsed  in  modem  Sanskrit,  bnt  ia  found  in  the  Sanskrit 
of  the  Vedos,  as  well  ss  in  the  Dravjdian  languages.  Old  Cauaresa 
possesses  also  the  vocalic  r  of  Tamil  and  Malay&lam.  In  other  re< 
specta  the  characters  of  those  alphabets  are  convertible  equivalents  of 
the  Deva-ntgail  The  Malayftlam  alphabet  generally  agrees  with  the 
Telnga  and  the  modem  Canarese :  it  differs  from  them  in  having  the 
Tocalic  f  of  the  IWll,  in  addition  to  the  other  characters  mentioned 
above;  and  in  having  only  one  character  for  long  and  abort  «,  and 
another  for  long  and  short  o.  The  aspirated  letters  and  sibilants  which 
all  those  alphabets  have  borrowed  from  Sanskrit,  are  seldom  nsed 
except  in  prononncing  and  writing  Sanskrit  derivatives.  Those  letters 
are  not  really  required  for  native  Dravidian  purposes ;  thongh,  through 
the  prevalence  of  Sanskrit  influences,  they  have  acquired  a  place  in  the 
pronunciBtioa  of  a  few  words  which  are  not  derived  from  Sanskrit. 
The  letters  ch  and  j  are  pronounced  in  Telngu  in  certain  ffltoations  tt 
and  dji  bat  no  additional  characters  are  employed  to  represent  those 
■mmds. 

The  Tamil  alphabet  differs  more  widely  than  the  Malay&Iam  or  the 
Telaga-Canaresa  from  the  arrangement  of  the  Deva-nAgart  The 
grammar  of  the  Tamil  langnage  having,  to  a  considerable  degree,  been 
^stematised  and  refined  independently  of  Sanskrit  inflnencee,  and 
Sanskrit  modes  of  pronunciation  being  almost  unknown  to  Tamilians, 
the  phonetio  system  of  Tamil  demanded,  and  has  secured  for  itself, 
a  faithful  expression  in  the  Tamil  alphabet  The  materials  of  that 
alphabet  appear  to  be  wholly,  or  in  the  mun,  Sanskrit ;  but  the  use 
which  is  made  of  those  materials  is  Tamilian. 

Tie  following  are  the  prindpal  peculiarities  of  the  Tamil  alphabet 
In  common  with  the  Telugn  and  Canarese  alphabets,  the  Tamil 
alphabet  possesses  separate  characters  for  long  and  short  «,  and  for 
long  and  short  o.  Formerly  it  had  but  one  character  for  the  long  and 
short  sounds  of  these  vowels ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  marks  by 
vhich  the  long  are  now  distingnished  from  the  short  were  first  intro- 
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duoed  hf  the  (wlebrated  inissionai?  BwcU.  The  Tunil  hu  no  char- 
acters coTTeeponding  to  tbe  liquid  semi-vowels  ri  and  Iri,  whicli  an 
claased  amongst  vowels  bj  Sanskrit  grammarians;  and  it  has  not 
adopted  the  ontwwlra,  or  obscure  nasal,  of  Sanskrit,  Mach  use  is 
made  of  nssala  in  Tamil ;  but  those  nasals  are  firm,  decided  Bounds, 
not  "echoes,"  and  are  classed  amongst  consonants  hy  native  gram- 
marians, ra  is  the  natural  sound  of  the  Tamil  nasal,  and  this  sound 
is  anifonnly  retained  at  the  end  of  words  and  before  labiala^  When 
followed  by  a  guttoial,  m  is  changed  into  A,  the  nasal  of  the  gnttoral 
row  of  consonants ;  and  it  is  changed  in  a  similar  manner  into  il,  9,  or 
ft,  according  as  it  is  followed  by  a  palatal,  a  cerebral,  or  a  dentoL  The 
Tamil  alphabet  has  nothing  to  correspond  with  the  half  atuuvdra  of 
the  Teluga — a  character  and  sound  peculiar  to  that  langoage,  ITever^ 
thetess,  the  tendency  to  euphonise  hard  consonants  by  prefixing  and 
combining  nasals,  from  which  the  half  anumdra  has  arisen,  is  in  full 
operation  in  TamlL 

Tamil  makes  no  nae  whatever  of  aspirates,  and  has  not  borrowed 
any  of  the  aspirated  consonants  of  Sanskrit,  nor  even  tia  isolated 
aspirate  h.  It  professes  to  possess  a  letter,  half  vowel,  half  consonant, 
corresponding  in  some  respects  to  the  Sanskrit  vuarga,  and  called 
Aydaxi  (that  which  is  subtle,  minute).  It  is  pronounced  like  a 
guttural  h,  but  is  only  found  in  the  poets,  and  is  generally  considered 
a  pedanticiJ  invention  of  the  grammarians. 

In  arranging  the  consonants,  the  Tamil  alphabet  follows  the  Deva- 
n&gart  in  respect  of  the  vargai,  or  rows,  In  which  the  Sanskrit  con- 
sonants are  classified  and  arranged.  It  adopts,  however,  only  the 
first  and  the  last  consonant  of  each  row,  omitting  altogether  the  inter- 
mediate letters.  In  the  first  or  guttnral  row,  the  Tamil  alphabet 
adopts  k,  and  its  corresponding  nasal  n,  omitting  hh,  g,  and  gh :  in 
the  second  or  palatal  row,  it  adopts  eh,  and  its  corresponding  nasal  K, 
omitting  ehk,  J,  end  j%:  in  the  third  or  cerebral  row,  it  adopts  f,  and 
its  nasal  ^  omitting  fh,  4i  ^^^  4^  ■'  i»  ^^^  fonrth  or  dental  row,  it 
adopts  t,  and  its  nasal  n,  omitting  th,  d,  and  dh .-  in  the  fifth  or  labial 
row,  it  adopts  p,  and  its  nasal  m,  omitting  pA,  6,  and  hh. 

Thus  the  Tamil  alphabet  omits  not  only  all  the  aspbated  conson- 
ants of  the  Deva-nfigart,  but  also  all  its  soft  or  sonant  letters.  The 
tomt^M  which  are  represented  by  the  sonants  of  the  Deva-nigart  are 
as  commonly  used  in  Tamil  as  in  Sanskrit ;  but  in  accordance  with  a 
peculiar  law  of  sound  (to  be  explsined  hereafter),  which  requires  the 
same  letter  to  be  pronounced  aa  a  surd  in  one  position,  and  as  a  sonant 
in  another,  Tamil  nses  one  and  the  same  eharaeter  for  representing 
both  sounds ;  and  the  character  which  has  been  adopted  for  this  pnr- 
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pow  by  the  Tamil  alphabet  is  that  which  coTresponds  to  the  first 
eonaonsnt — riz.,  the  tennis  or  surd  in  eacb  of  the  DeTa-uftgarl  vargai. 

In  the  varga  of  the  semi-TOwels,  Tamil  follows  the  Dera-nftgart ; 
but  it  sabjoins  to  that  varga  a  row  of  four  letters  -which  are  not  con- 
toiD«d  in  tite  Dera-nSgart.  Tlieae  lettere  are  a  deep  liquid  r,  which 
will  alwayB  be  represented  in  this  work  as  r;  a  hareh,  rough  r,  which 
will  be  represented  as  r ;  ^,  a  peculiar  surd  I,  with  a  mixture  of  T; 
and  n,  » letter  to  which  it  is  nnnecessary  to  affix  any  distinctive  mark, 
the  difference  between  it  and  the  n  of  the  dental  varga  being  one  of 
form  rather  tbas  of  sonnd.  This  n  is  that  which  is  invariably  used  as 
%  final,  and  it  ie  also  mach  osed,  in  combination  with  r>  to  represent 
the  peculiar  Tamil  sound  of  ndr. 

The  Tamil  alphabet  is  destitute  of  the  Sanskrit  sibilants  i,  *h,  and 
t.  The  second  and  third  of  these  sibilants  are  occasionally  used  in 
ivonovncing  and  writing  Sanskrit  derivativea;  but  these  letters  are 
never  found  in  the  ancient  grammars  of  Tamil,  or  in  the  dastica,  nor 
have  they  a  place  in  the  TamU  alphabet :  when  used,  they  are  borrowed 
from  the  Orantha,  fiom  which  a  few  other  letters  also  are  occasionally 
borrowed  to  express  Sanskrit  sounda  The  first  of  the  three  Sanskrit 
cbaracteiB  referred  to  above,  namely,  the  i  of  Siva,  is  never  used  at 
all  in  pure  Tamil :  the  Tamil  palatal  or  semi-sibilant  which  corre- 
^nda  to  the  Sanskrit  eh,  and  which  is  pronounced  as  a  soft  i  oitA 
when  single,  and  as  eJieh  or  ic  when  doubled,  ia  the  letter  which  ia 
naed  instead. 

The  following  comparative  view  of  the  Deva-nftgarl  and  the  Tamil 
al[^betB  exhibits  the  relations  which  the  one  bears  to  the  other. 

VOWKLB. 

Sanskrit    a,i:i,t:  u,it:ri,  ri:  Iri: — i:ai: — fl.-od.-n.-oA 
Tamil        a,d:i,i:u,  A: .-  — .■  e,  S :  et;  o,  6:  aH  .■ — .■  —  A 

CoHSOITAIfTS. 

Gattnrals,  Sans. 

Ditto,  Tamil 

I^latals,  Sans. 

Ditto,  Tamil 

linguals.  Sans. 

Ditto,  Tamil 

Dentals,  Sana. 

Ditto,  TamU 

Labials,  Sans. 

Ditto,  Tamil 


h,  a 
t,  - 

3,  »*   ■ 

i.   H'    • 

cA,- 

. 

1,  H 

i,  4h  . 

i,  ih 

d,   dh  . 

P,Fl> 

b,   6*  ' 

p,  — 

. 

biGoogle 


COHSOBANTB —  co/iUnved, 
Semi-Towela,  S&ns.  y,     r,     t,     v 

Ditto,      Tftmil  y,     r,     Z,     ti; 

Sibilants  and  aspirate, 

Sans.          S,     ih,  t,    k 
Ditto,      Tamil 


*  "  Karl;  Printing  in  Indu,"  a  paper  bj  Dr  Bumell,  U.C.S.,  in  the  Bmnbay 
Antiquary  tar  Jiaick  liJS. — "Thg  art  of  printing  vw  inb^xlucad  into  India  bj 
the  Qoa  jMuita  about  ths  middlo  of  the  uitaanth  oentary,  but  tiiey  printad  only 
in  tiis  Romui  character  >t  fint  Fitter  EitevaA  (i<.,  Stepbeni,  an  Bogliihrnu), 
about  ISOO,  ipulu  of  the  Boman  cluuacter  u  ezoluairely  uied  for  writing  Kon- 
kant,  and  tli*  ■;at<m  of  tranicriptjon  which  he  uaed  in  bit  EonkanI  Qrammar 
{A  rU  dt  lingea  Canarin)  and  Purann  it  laiiLlj  northj  oi  admiiatJOQ.  It  ii  based 
on  the  FurtusaaM  pronunciation  of  the  alphabet,  but  ia  acoorate  and  eompleta, 
and  haa  bean  need  by  ths  numsroua  Eonkaat  Roman  Catholioa  of  the  weit  coaat 
of  India  up  to  the  pneant  time.  In  the  Hventeenth  otatorj  th«  Jsauita  appear 
to  have  had  two  praaaea  at  Qoa ;  in  their  College  of  6t  Paul  at  Qoa,  and  in  their 
houao  at  BaohoL  Few  apecimeDa  of  their  work  have  been  preaerved,  but  there 
ia  ample  erideaee  that  thay  printed  a  considarable  number  of  booka,  and  aoms  of 
lai^  aiae.  About  the  eod  of  the  aeveateeoth  century,  it  baeame  Uie  jnactdce  at 
Goa  to  advaDoa  nstiTea  to  high  ofBoe  in  tha  Church,  aod  trom  that  lam*  ruin  and 
degradation  began,  and  the  laboora  of  the  early  Jeauita  diaappeued.  Litenttura 
wai  entirely  negle«t«d,  and  the  prodactiona  of  the  early  preaaes  were  probably 
uaed  aa  waate  paper  by  the  monka,  or  left  to  certain  deitructlon  by  remaining 
uauaed  and  uncared  for  on  their  bookahalvea.  There  la,  however,  in  the  Coebio 
territory,  a  plaoa  quite  aa  famona  aa  Qoa  in  the  hiatory  of  printing  in  India, 
Often  mentioned  by  trarellerB  in  the  aeventeenth  and  eighteentli  oenturiea, 
AtnbalacdUa  {i.e.,  AmhidakJutdu,  Or  '  Cburchwood')  ia  not  to  be  found  on  the 
mapa,  and  recent  inquirsn  hsTS  auppoaad  that  the  aite  fi  forgotten,  and  that 
inquiry  wai  ueelesa  The  lata  Major  Carr  appeara  to  have  arrived  at  Uua  conclu- 
aion  after  viiiting  Qoa  in  order  to  get  information  about  it.  ^la  place,  however, 
atiU  remaioa,  but  aa  a  email  village  with  a  acan^  population  of  aohilmatie  Nea- 
toriana ;  it  ia  inland  from  Cranganore,  and  a  few  milea  to  the  north  of  Angamali. 
The  Jeauita  appear  to  have  built  here  a  leminary  and  church  dedicated  to  St 
Thomaa  aoon  alter  ISSO,  and  in  coniequeaoe  of  ths  reaulte  of  the  Synod  of  Uda- 
yompura,  preaided  over  by  Alexius  Ueneaea,  Arohbishop  of  Qoa,  in  1S9B,  it 
became  a  place  of  great  importance  to  the  miaaion.  Saoakrit,  Tamil,  Ualay&Um, 
and  Syriac  were  studied  by  the  Portugiieae  Jeauita  residing  there  with  great 
■ucceas,'  and  several  important  works  were  printed,  of  which,  however,  we  have 
only  the  names  left  ns,  aa  rsoorded  by  F.  ds  Souta  and  others,  and  stiU  later  by 
Fr.  Faulinus.  The  last  tells  us  that  '  Anno  1676  in  oppido  AmbalacStta  in  lig- 
num incisi  alii  characterea  Tamulici  per  Ignatiam  Aiehamoni  indigenam  Halaba- 
rensem,  iiaque  in  lucem  prodiit  opus  inseriptum :  Toeabvlario  Tamuda)  emt  a 
tignifietfoo  Portugiata  eempotta  pdia  P,  Anton  dt  Proa^a  da  Oonp.  dt  Jetth 
MU».  dt  Madari.'  The  firat  ICaUbai-Taniil  <F  Ualaytlam)  ^pea  had  been  out  by 
a  lay  brother  of  the  Jeauita,  Joannes  Oonsalvea,  at  Cochin,  in  1577.    Amhalarttta 
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'■  DftATiDUir  SnrzM  of  Sottmds. — We  now  proceed  to  inqtiSra  into 
tbe  sonnilfl  of  the  DraTidian  letters,  and  the  lam  of  Bonnd  ot  phonetic 
^Btem  of  this-  family  of  langnaget  j  and  in  doing  bo,  it  will  he  found 
advantageona  to  adhere  to  the  order  and  amogement  of  the  Dera- 
nflgatl  alphabet.  It  is  not  my  object  to  explain  in  detail  the  pronoU' 
dation  of  each  letter,  but  snch  obaemtioiu  will  he  made  on  each 
Towel  and  consonant  in  snecesuon  u  eeem  likely  to  throw  light  on 
the  principles  and  diatinctiTe  character  of  the  Dravidion  syBten;  of 
sonnda.  TamU  gnmmsmna  deaignate  vowels  by  a  beantifnl  metaphor, 
as  ttytr  or  tlie  life  of  a  word ;  consonants  as  vwy,  or  the  body ;  and 
the  junction  of  a  -^pvti  and  consonant  as  uj/ir  mey,  or  an  aaimaitd 
bodg. 

L  VoWBLa — (1.)  a  and  A.  The  lonnd  of  these  Towels  in  the 
Dravidian  languages  coiresponds  to  their  sonnd  in  Sanskrit,  as  pro- 
nounced everywhere  in  India  except  Id  Bengal,  where  &  is  prononnced 
as  0.  In  Tamil,  d  is  the  hearieHt  of  all  the  simple  vowels,  and  there- 
fore the  most  liable  to  change.  It  evinces  a  tendency  to  be  weakened 
into  e — (comp.  Sanskrit  halax,  strength,  with  Tamil  hdatt;  Sanskrit 
japa,  pTAyer,  with  T^mil  iAam.  See  also  the  pronoon  of  the  first 
penoB.)  In  the  other  dialects  it  maintains  its  place  more  finnly; 
but  even  in  them  it  is  ordinarily  strengthened  at  the  end  of  words  by 
the  addition  of  the  euphonic  syllable  vu,  consisting  of  the  ennuciatiTe 
vowel  «,  and  the  p  enphonically  used  to  prevent  hiatus.  <t  has  almost 
entirely  disappeared  from  the  end  of  nonns  in  Tamil,  and  has  been 
sncceeded  by  u  or  mL  Where  final  a  changes  into  n  in  IDsmil,  it 
generally  <Jiangea  into  e  in  Canarese,  or  else  it  is  propped  up  by  the 
addition  of  vk.  In  Telngu,  and  especially  in  Yalajilam,  this  vowel  is 
less  subject  to  change.  Neuter  plurals  of  appeUativea  and  pronouns, 
which  originally  ended  in  a  in  all  the  dialects,  and  which  still  end 
in  a  in  HalayUam,  now  end  in  most  instances  in  ei  in  colloquial 
Tamil,  in  i  in  Telugu,  and  in  u  in  Canarese.    Hius,  oeo,  those  (things), 

WM  deatnijed  bj  order  of  Tipa,  whan  hii  uiny  id* wled  Cochin  and  TravuMore  ; 
a  tme  bwbuun  tad  urage,  b«  ipwed  naithsr  Chiiitiuii  nor  Hiadui,  and  to  him 
kttMsbaa  the  Isfuiij  of  deitropng  moit  of  the  uicient  Sanakrit  HS3.  which  time 
had  spwd  In  Sonthem  India,  Biihrnins  h&ve  yst  itoriee  earrrat  how  in  thoM 
times  their  aneeatora  had  to  flee  to  the  forest*  with  a.  tew  of  thetr  moat  pradoni 
\Miak*  and  poaanuioDi,  leaving  the  remainder  to  the  flames."  I  may  add  to  tlia 
above  ^.  PiMiliuo^a  ttatement,  that  the  title  of  the  booic  printed  in  1S77  was  tlie 
'  Dootnna  Chriitiana,"  which  waa  followed  tiie  neit  jetx  bj  a  book  entitled  the 
"  no*  SBnotoTum."  After  mentioning  the  Tamil  Dictionai7,  printed  fn  1S79,  he 
adda,  "Prom  that  period  the  Danish  mlsaioiuries  at  Tranquabar  ha**  piisted 
many  worka." 
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has  Iwcome  mei  in  Tamil,  mi  ia  Telngo,  avu  in  Canarese :  in  Malay- 
Uau  alone  it  Is  still  am. 

The  long  d,  whidi  is  formed  in  Tamil  by  the  coaleacence  of  two  short 
<^a,  becomes  poetically  6.  Viif«a-v-ar,  heavenly  ones,  beoomea  0*99^. 
In  old  Canarese,  even  short  a  beeomes  sometimes  0.  The  long  final  d 
of  Suiakrit  feminine  abstracts  becomes  in  Tamil  ei — e.^.,  did,  Sans., 
detire,  Tam.  diei/  Chilrd,  Sans.,  April— May,  Tarn.,  SitUrei.  The 
same  d  becomes  e  in  Canarese — e.g.,  Oangd,  the  Ganges,  is  in  Canarese 
Otatge  or  Qange-yw. 

The  diphthong  into  which  £nal  a  and  d  are  weakened  in  Tamil 
is  represented  more  properly  aa  ei  than  sa  at.  The  origination  of 
the  Tamil  ei  from  a,  and  the  analogy  of  the  Sanskrit  diphthong  o^ 
which  is  eqnivalent  to  dl,  might  lead  us  to  regard  the  Tamil  diph- 
thong as  a*  rather  than  eL  It  is  curions,  bowerer,  that  thongh  it  ori- 
^nated  from  a,  erery  trace  of  the  sound  of  a  has  disappeared.  It  is 
represented  in  Qcantha  and  MalayAlam  by  a  doable  e,  and  in  Telngn- 
Canarese  by  a  character  which  ia  componnded  of  e  and  t .-  it  accords  in 
sound  also  reiy  nearly  with  the  sound  oHoiey  in  Tttrkeg.  It  is  also 
to  be  observed  that  the  Tamil  «*  is  the  eqniTalent  of  the  e  of  the  Mala^- 
&lam  accnsatdre,  and  is  the  ordinary  representatlTe  of  the  final  e  of 
Canarese  substantives  and  verbal  nouns.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  also 
that  Enm&rila-bhatta,  in  transliterating  the  Tamil  na4ei  into  Sanskrit 
characters,  writes  it,  not  as  nadai,  but  as  nadt.  He  evidently  conai- 
dered  the  Dravidian  ei  nearer  e  than  at.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that 
this  sound  is  best  represented  by  the  diphthong  ei,  which  corresponds 
to  the  irof  the  Greeks. 

"  The  change  from  a  to  e  is  rare  in  bases,  though  more  frequent  in 
inflexions.  Of  this  change  among  the  modem  languages  Gujarad 
gives  many  instances.  It  must  here  be  remarked  that  the  spelling  of 
most  of  these  languages,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  literary  standard,  is 
very  iir^ular,  and  in  the  cases  now  about  to  be  noticed,  it  is  probable 
that  the  spelling  has  been  made  to  conform  to  the  pronunciation.  If 
this  had  been  done  in  Hindi  and  Panjabi,  they  too  would  to  the  eye 
seem  to  have  changed  the  a  into  e.  .  .  .  .  Instances  also  occur 
in  which  sot  only  a,  bat  even  d,  is  thus  modulated.  This  process, 
which  is  iiregular  and  capricious,  resembles  our  own  English  habit 
of  turning  a  into  «.,...  The  «  in  the  modem  Indian  langui^^ea 
is  never  short,  as  in  Prakrit,  but  is  constantly  long.  ....  The 
breaking  down  of  a  and  d  into  e  seems  to  be  one  of  those  points 
where  non-Aryan  infiuences  have  been  at  work.  The  Sanskrit  admits 
of  the  modulation  of  i  into  «  by  the  addition  of  an  a  sound,  but 
it  does  not  include  within  the  range   of  its  phonetic  system  the 
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procesB  t>£  fl&ttoiiiiig  a  into  t  by  the  appendage  of  an  t  sound.  Thia 
tnuisition  is  foreign  to  the  genius  of  the  ancient  Ungnage,  in  which 
e  ia  alwajB  long.  The  Dnvidiui  languages,  however,  posaess  a  short 
e  u  one  of  their  original  simple  rowel  sounds,  side  by  side  with  the 
A  corresponding  to  the  Sanskrit  &  The  Tamil  further  snbstitntea 
for  the  Sanskrit  ^ — i.e.,  d-t-i — a  sound  of  n — i.e.,  e*i.  This  short 
«  of  the  Dravidians  is  ofton  foond  in  Canarese  to  replace  the  a 
and  &  of  Sanskrit,  and  in  Tamil  n  corresponds  thereto.  ....  It 
would  be  rash,  in  the  present  imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge  oa 
the  obscnre  subject  of  the  relations  between  the  Dt^ndlaaa  and  the 
early  Aryans,  to  lay  down  any  definite  law  on  this  point ;  but  it  is 
noteworthy  that  the  Aryan  tribes  who  came  most  closely  into  contact 
with  Kola  and  Draridiaiis  exhibit  the  greatest  proclivity  towards  the 
use  of  these  broken  vowels." — Beattut,  pp.  137-141. 

(2.)  i  and  t     These  vowels  call  for  no  remark. 

(3.)  u  and  ti.  In  the  ludo-European  langnage^  and  also  in  the 
Semitic,  the  vowala  H  and  w  are  very  decided,  inflexible  sounds, 
which  admit  of  little  or  no  interchange  with  other  vowels,  or  euphonic 
softening.  In  the  Dravidian  languages,  long  d  is  sufficiently  persis- 
tent ;  but  short  w  is  of  all  vowels  the  weakest  and  lightest,  and  is 
lai^y  used,  especially  at  the  end  of  words,  for  euphonic  porposes,  or 
as  a  help  to  enunoation. 

In  grammatical  written  Telagu,  every  word  without  exception  must 
end  in  a  vowel ;  and  if  it  has  not  naturally  a  vowel  ending  of  its  own, 
w  is  to  be  suffixed  to  tbe  last  consonant.  This  nile  applies  even  to 
Sanskrit  derivatives ;  and  the  neuter  abstracts  ending  in  m,  which 
have  been  borrowed  from  Sanskrit,  must  end  Lq  )»-u  In  Telngn. 
Though  this  u  is  always  written,  it  u  often  dropped  in  pronunciation. 
In  modem  Canarese  a  umilar  rule  holds,  with  this  additional  develop- 
ment, that «  (or  with  the  euphonic  copula  v,  vu)  is  snfGxed  even  to 
words  that  end  in  a — e.g.,  compare  the  Tamil  sila,  few  (tlungs),  and  pala, 
many  (things),  with  the  corresponding  Canarese  Icela^vx  and  palorvu. 
The  Tamil  rule,  with  regard  to  the  addition  of  «  to  words  which  end 
in. a  coniooant,  accorda  with  the  role  of  the  ancient  Canarese.  That 
rule  is,  that  in  words  which  end  in  any  hud  or  surd  consonant,  viz., 
in  i,  eh,  t,  t,  or  p  (each  of  which  is  the  leading  consonant  of  a  mr^), 
or  in  the  hard,  rough  r,  which  is  peculiar  to  these  languages,  the  hard 
consonant  shall  be  fallowed  by  u  (as  g  by  lA'txl  in  Hebrew),  in  con- 
sequence of  its  being  impossible  for  Tamilian  organs  of  speech  to  pro- 
nounce those  letters  without  the  help  of  a  succeeding  voweh  In  most 
instances  this  entinciative  u  ia  not  merely  short,  but  so  very  short  that 
its  qnanti^  is  determined  by  grammarians  to  be  eqttal  only  to  a  fourth 
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of  the  qnantitj  of  s  long  roweL  In  Uakyilam  ft  short  a  BODwIimeB 
replaces  the  short  u  of  the  TamiL  Dr  Qnudert  conaiden  this  a  pecn- 
liarity  of  tb«  UaUy&Iam  of  Cochin  and  of  the  Syrian  Christians. 
Foreigners,  who  are  led  more  by  the  written  sign  than  by  the  spoken 
sound,  have  often,  he  says,  been  led  to  regard  this  letter  as  a.  The  short 
V  of  Tamil  is  still  further  shortened  in  Northern  Maiajttlam,  so  that  in 
the  northern  districts  it  is  not  written  at  all,  bat  a  small  circle,  or  dot 
merely,  over  the  letter  is  nsed  to  express  the  sound.  This  may  be 
represented  by  our  apostrophe — e.^.,  hraki^  =  kiraih^  The  same  usage 
prevails  still  more  extensively  in  Tain,  in  which  the  pronnndation  of 
this  final  tt  is  still  more  like  the  Hebrew  s&'wl.  After  all  vowels  except 
6  and  d  it  is  hardly  possible  to  catch  the  sound.  In  so  far  as  it  is 
enondated  at  all,  it  resembles  a  very  short  German  d.  The  change  of 
the  Tamil  iladu  (there  is  not)  into  the  Telnga  Udn,  arui  many  changes 
of  the  like  nature,  seem  to  be  the  result  of  a  similar  contraction  of 
initial  vowels. 

It  often  happens  (though  it  is  not  an  invariable  role)  that  the  final 
surd,  to  which  enunciative  u  or  a  has  been  appended,  is  doubled, 
apparently  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  fulcrum  for  the  support  of 
the  appended  voweL  Thus,  the  Sanskrit  vdi,  speech,  becomes  in 
Tamil  v4i{k)-v;  ap,  water,  becomes  ap{pyu;  and  so  in  all  similar 
cases.  The  rule  is  further  extended  in  Tamil  so  as  to  apply  to  the 
final  consonants  of  syllables,  as  well  as  to  those  of  worda  If  a 
syllable,  though  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  terminates  in  one  of  the  hard 
consonants  above  mentioned,  and  if  the  initial  consonant  of  the  suc- 
ceeding syllable  is  one  which  cannot  be  assimilated  to  it,  the  final 
consonant  is  doubled,  and  u  is  affixed.  Thus,  advcUia,  Sans.,  in- 
doality,  becomes  in  Tamil  attvveida.  The  mle  by  which  f^  when  thus 
doubled,  becomes  t,  will  be  explained  hereafter.  In  modem  colloquial 
Tamil,  w  is  suffixed  to  almost  every  final  consonant, — to  the  semi-vowels 
and  nasals,  as  well  aa  the  snrds ;  and  even  in  the  ancient  or  classical 
Tamil  it  is  sometimes  suffixed  to  final  I — e.ff.,  iol{l)-u,  speak,  instead  of 
umply  iol.  The  employment  of  u  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes 
now  mentioned  is  obviously  quite  foreign  to  Indo-European  usages. 
It  is  not  derived  from  Sanskrit,  and  is  opposed  to  Sanskrit  laws  of 
sound.  It  will  be  termed  the  enuiKtattve  u,  and  will  generally  be 
separated  off  by  a  hyphen. 

(4.)  e,  i:  o,  6.  The  Dravidian  languages  possess  and  lai^ely 
employ  the  short  sonnds  of  the  vowels  e  and  o  (epsilon  and  omicron), 
and  moat  of  them  have  different  characters  for  those  sonnds,  for  the 
purpose  of  distinguishing  them  from  the  corresponding  long  vowels. 
Sanskrit  is  destitute  of  short  e  and  o.    The  entire  absence  of  those 
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sounds  {torn  &  Ungosge  vhick  attonds  so  niceljr  as  Suukrit,  to  the 
minateet  gradations  of  sonnd,  cannot  be  tha  result  of  accident ;  and  the 
importance  of  the  place  which  ^ej  oecapjr  in  the  Dravidlan  system  of 
sounds,  contributes  to  show  that  the  Dravidian  languages  are  indepen- 
dent of  Sanskrit.  In  a  few  Gases,',in  all  the  dialects,  particularly  in 
the  instance  of  tiie  demonstrative  bases,  as  a  and  i,  and  the  interrogative 
base  e,  the  short  rowel  has  sometimes  been  converted  into  a  long  one 
by  becoming  the  seat  of  emphasis ;  bat  such  cases  are  rsie  and  excep- 
tional, and  in  general  the  diferenoe  between  short  e  and  o  and  the 
corresponding  long  vowels  is  a  difference  which  pertains  not  to 
euphony  or  the  inflexional  form,  bnt  to  the  bases  or  roots  of  words, 
and  is  essential  to  the  difference  in  the  signification — e.ff.,  in  Tamil, 
i^  means  clear,  and  li(  scorpion  ;  i^,  stone,  and  IcAl,  foot. 

"  The  SxtA  trace  of  the  adoption  of  this  short  e  by  Aryan  populations 
is  found  in  Prakrit,  and  takes  the  form,  not  of  a  distinct  sonnd,  from 
the  long  Sanskrit  i,  but  of  a  shortening  of  that  sound  itself.  Thus, 
winds  which  in  Ssnskrit  exhibit  long  e,  followed  by  a  single  consonant, 
occur  in  Prakrit  with  e  followed  by  a  donble  consonant.  As  Prakrit  is 
always  very  carefnl  to  preserve  the  quantity  of  Sanskrit  words,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  common  people  who  spoke  Prakrit,  having  come  to 
regard  «  as  a  short  sound,  felt  it  necessary  to  donble  the  following  coo- 
aonant,  in  order  to  preserve  the  quantity  ;  the  vowel,  which  in  Sanskrit 
wss  long  by  nature,  becoming  thus  long  by  position.  ....  These  words 
were  pronounced  with  a  short  e,  as  in  English  get,  bed;  and  the  barren- 
nen  of  invention  of  the  peraona  who  reduced  Prakrit  to  writing  is 
ahown  by  thur  omitting  to  provide  a  separate  character  for  this  new 
Bound,  as  the  Dravidians  have  done." — Beama,  p.  141. 

{&.)  n.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  ti,  unlike  the  Sanskrit 
diphthong  ai,  represents  e  and  i,  not  a  and  i.  The  primitive  Dravi- 
dian  a  changes  into  e,  and  this  aguu  into  ei,  Thos,  tlie  head  ii 
ttda  in  Telugu  and  Malayftlam,  toU  in  Canarese,  and  tali  in  Tamil, 
This  Malay&lam  a  is  not  pure,  but,  according  to  Dr  Oundert,  is  a 
modification  of  ei.  Hence  «,  not  a,  appears  in  the  dative.  When 
ei  is  succeeded  in  Tamil  by  another  ei,  with  only  a  single  consonant 
between  them,  the  first  ei,  though  naturally  long,  is  considered  short 
by  position,  and  is  pronounced  short  accordingly — e.g,,  udeimei,  pro- 
perty, is  regarded  in  prosody  as  vdtimei.  In  such  cases,  ei  is  seen  to 
be  equivalent  to  its  original  d  or  jl. 

(6.)  qw.  This  diphthong  bos  a  place  in  the  Tamil  alphabet ;  bnt  it 
is  not  really  a  part  of  any  of  the  Draridian  languages,  and  it  has  been 
jdaced  in  the  alphabets  solely  in  imitation  of  Sanskrit.  It  is  used 
only  iu  the  pronunaation  of  Sanskrit  derivatives;  and  when  such 
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derivatives  are  used  in  Tamil,  they  are  more  commonly  prononnced 
vithont  the  aid  of  this  diphthong.  Ordinarily  the  diphthong  is  sepa- 
rated into  its  cotnpooeat  elements ;  tliat  is,  the  simple  vowels  a  and  u, 
from  which  it  is  derived,  are  pronounced  aeparately,  with  the  nsnal 
euphonic  v  of  the  Tamil  between  them  to  prevent  hiatus. — e.g.,  the 
Sanskrit  noan  taukkyam,  health,  is  oTdinarily  pronounced  and  written 
in  Tamil  tavukkiyam. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  pf  the  Tamil  system  of  sounds,  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  other  languages  of  the  family,  that  the  vowels  i,  i, 
e,  i,  and  v,  acquire  before  certain  eonsonanta  followed  by  a  and  its 
cognate  m,  a  compound,  diphthongal  sound,  which  is  different  from  the 
sound  which  they  have  as  simj^e  vowels.  Thus,  i  before  f,  n,  r,  r,  p, 
I,  and  I,  followed  by  a  or  et,  acquires  something  of  the  sound  of  e :  t, 
before  the  aame  consonants,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  t'  and  the 
first  I,  and  followed  by  a  or  e^  takes  a  sound  resembling  d :  <i  remains 
always  unchanged;  but  H,  not  only  before  the  above-mentioned  seven 
consonants,  bnt  before  all  single  consonants,  when  it  is  not  succeeded 
by  t,  u,  or  e,  is  prononnced  nearly  like  o;  and  in  Talogo,  o  is  generally 
used  in  writing  those  words,  e,  before  the  consonants  above  men- 
tioned, with  the  exception  of  the  semi-vowels,  loses  its  peculiarly 
slender  sound,  and  is  pronounced  nearly  as  it  would  be  if  the  succeed- 
ing consonant  were  doubled,  i,  with  tbe  same  exceptions,  acquires  a 
sound  similar  to  6.  This  change  of  «  into  o  especially  distinguishes 
Tulu.  Thus,  the  Tamil  vf^rfum,  mnst,  is  in  Tn|u  bdd;  veffi,  silver, 
is  bolfi.  These  chsnges  in  the  sounds  of  the  Dravidian  vowels  under 
certain  circumstances  are  not  owing  exclusively  to  the  influence  of  the 
following  consonants.  Tbey  illustrate  more  especially  the  power  of 
one  Dravidian  vowel  to  bring  another  vowel  into  harmony  with  itself. 
In  all  the  changes  now  referred  to,  we  see  the  power  of  the  vowel  a 
tmi  its  cognate  H  penetrating  into  the  preceding  syllable.  The  circom- 
Btance  most  worthy  of  notice,  in  connection  with  these  changes,  is  that 
each  of  the  short  vowels  t,  u,  and  e,  retains  its  natural  sound,  if  it  is 
succeeded  by  another  »,  ti,  or  e.  Thus,  wra,  Tamil,  infinitive,  to  have, 
to  be,  is  pronounced  ora,  but  the  imperative  vm  is  pronounced  as  it  is 
written.  This  rule  discloses  a  law  of  sound  which  is  unlike  anything 
that  is  discoverable  in  Sanskrit.  So  far  as  it  goes,  it  correeponds  to 
the  Scythian  laW  of  harmonic  sequences,  which  will  be  referred  to 
hereafter. 

The  vowel  d,  occurring  in  the  last  syllable  of  a  word  ending  in  »,  n, 
r,  f,  I,  or  /,  acquires  a  slender  sound  resembling  that  of  e — eg.,  avar, 
Tamil,  they  (honorifically,  he),  is  pronounced  aver.  This  change  corre- 
sponds  to  the  weakening  of  tbe  sound  of  heavy  vowels  in  the  ultimate 
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or  pennldnute  syllables  of  words,  which  ia  Bometiines  obserred  in  the 
Suukrit  ikmily  of  tongnes. 

n.  CoHSoiTASTS.— -Tamil  giammuiuis  divide  all  cotuonaota  into 
three  cImbbb — (1.)  Sards,  which  they  call  vaUntam,  or  the  bard  class, 
TO.,  t,  eh  or  i,  t,  t,p,f;  (3.)  Nasals,  which  th^  call  mdlmain,  or  the 
■oft  class,  viz.,  n,  n,  9,  M,  m,  with  final  n ;  and  (3.)  Semi-vowels,  whicli 
they  call  i^e^puum,  oi  tlie  medial  class,  -nc,  y,  r,  l,t,r,I. 

In  this  ennmeratjon,  aa  I  bare  akeady  observed,  the  sonant  eqniva- 
tents  of  the  anrd  consonants  (viz.,  ff,  the  sonant  of  i;j,  the  sonant  of  eh 
or  i;  4,  the  sonant  of  f;  d,  the  sonuit  of  (/  and  b,  the  sonant  of  p)  are 
omitted.  In  the  Nortbers  Dravidian  dialects  the  difference  between 
surds  and  sonants  is  general]  j  expressed  by  the  use  of  different  charac- 
ters for  each  sonnd,  in  imitation  of  the  system  of  the  Deva-nAgar! ;  bnt 
in  Tamil  and  in  Halay&lam,  in  accordance  with  the  peculiar  Dravidlan 
law  of  the  couTerttbility  of  sards  and  sonants,  one  set  of  consonants 
serves  for  both  pnipoeee,  and  the  difference  between  them  is  expressed 
in  the  pionnnciatioa  alone. 

It  is  deaiiable,  before  proceeding  farther,  to  inquire  into  this  law, 
via.: — 

17te  Convertibility  of  Surdi  and  SoHanti.~Wa  have  seen  that  the 
Tamil  alphabet  adopts  the  fint  and  last  of  each  of  the  Deva-nftgart 
targat,  or  rows  of  consonants,  viz.,  the  nnaspirated  sard  and  the  nasal 
of  each  varga;  we  have  also  seen  that  the  Tamil  iiaa  not  separate 
characten  for  anrda  and  sonants,  bnt  nses  one  and  tbe  same  character 
— ^that  which,  properly  epeakiog,  represents  the  sard  only — to  express 
both.  This  rule  does  not  apply  merely  to  the  written  characters  of  the 
langnage,  bnt  ia  the  expression  of  a  law  of  soand  which  is  inherent  in 
the  langnage  itself. 

There  are  distinct  tnces  of  the  existence  of  this  law  in  all  the  Dra- 
vidian  dialects;  bnt  it  is  fonnd  moat  eystematicaUy  and  most  folly 
developed  in  Tamil  and  Malayftlam.  The  law,  as  apparent  in  the  Tamil' 
UalayUam  system  of  sonnds,  u  as  follows :— i,  f,  t,  p,  the  first  nn- 
asfurated  consonants  of  tbe  first,  third,  foarth,  and  fifth  vargat,  ate 
always  pronounced  as  tennes  or  surds  (ie.,  as  h,  f,  (,  p)  at  the  begin- 
Ding  of  words,  and  whenever  they  are  donbled.  The  same  consonants 
are  always  pronoanced  as  medials  or  sonants  (ke.,  m  ff,  4,  d,  h)  when 
single  in  the  middle  of  words.  A  sonant  cannot  commence  a  word, 
neither  is  a  sard  admiswble  in  the  middle,  except  when  doubled ;  and 
BO  imperative  is  this  law,  and  so  strictly  ia  it  adhered  to,  that  when 
words  are  borrowed  from  langnagea  in  which  a  different  principle  pre- 
vails^ as  Sanskrit  or  English,  the  consonants  of  those  words  change 
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from  sonants  to  nrds,  or  vice  vertd,  according  to  their  porition— t.^., 
danta,  Sana,  a  tooth,  becomea  in  Tami],  fcmdam;  bMgya,  Saha.  happi- 
neas,  becomes  pftkHyam.  This  role  appliea  also  tothe  caae  of  com- 
pounda.  The  firat  conaonaot  of  the  second  word,  though  it  waa  a 
anrd  when  it  atood  independent,  ia  regarded  aa  »  aonant  when  it 
becomea  a  medial  letter  in  a  compounded  word.  Thia  difieience  ia 
marked  in  Telngn  by  a  difference  in  the  character  which  is  employed — 
e.g.,  antia-dammultt  (for  anna-tammidu),  elder  and  younger  brothers; 
iotfa-iadu  (for  koffa-padu),  to  be  beaten ;  bat  in  Tamil,  and  gener- 
ally in  Malay&lam,  the  difference  appeara  in  the  pronnndatioQ  alone. 
Thia  rule  appliea  to  all  componuds  in  Telngn ;  but  in  Tamil,  when 
the  words  stand  in  a  case-relation  to  one  another,  or  when  the  first  ia 
governed  by  the  second,  the  initial  anrd  of  the  second  word  is  not 
eoftcDed,  but  doubled  and  hardened,  in  token  of  its  activity — e.^.,  in- 
atead  of  kottctia4*'i  to  be  beaten,  it  prefers  to  aay  kotta-{p)pa4'*-  ^ 
dvandva  compounds  Tamil  agrees  with  Telugu. 

A  similar  rule  applies  to  the  pronunciation  of  tA  or  i  (the  Tamil  i), 
the  !  firat  consonant  of  the  second  var^o.  When  single,  it  ia  pro- 
nounced aa  a  aoft,  weak  aibilant,  with  a  sound  midway  between  i,  •&,  and 
cA.  This  pronunciation  is  unchanged  in  the  middle  of  words,  and  in 
all  cases  in  which  the  letter  is  eingle;  bnt  when  it  ia  doubled,  it  ia 
pronounced  exactly  like  chch  or  ee.  The  principle  inTolred  in  this 
instance  is  the  same  as  in  the  cases  previously  mentioned,  bnt  the 
operation  of  the  rule  is  in  some  degree  different.  The  difference  con- 
nsts  in  the  pronunciation  of  this  consonant  in  the  beginning  of  a  word, 
as  well  as  in  the  middle,  as  a  sonant — i.g.,  as  i.  By  theory  it  should 
be  pronounced  as  c&  at  the  beginning  of  a 'word, — and  it  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  it  always  leceivea  this  pronunciation  at  the  beginning  of  a 
word  in  vulgar  colloquial  Tamil :  and  in  MalayAlam  and  Telngn  it  is 
written  as  well  as  pronounced  eh.  A  somewhat  aimilar  rule  prevails 
with  respect  to  the  rough  x  of  the  Tamil,  which  is  pronounced  as  r 
when  single,  and  like  ttr  when  doubled. 

The  Tamihan  rule  which  requires  the  same  conaonant  to  be  pro- 
nounced as  £  in  one  position  and  as  ^  in  another — as  f,  t,  p,  in  one 
position,  and  as  4,  d,  b,  ia  another — is  not  a  mere  dialectic  peculiarity, 
the  gradual  result  of  drcumstonces,  or  a  modem  reGnement  invented 
by  grammariana,  but  is  essentially  inherent  in  the  language,  and  has 
been  a  characteristic  principle  of  it  from  the  beginning. 

The  Tamil  characters  were  borrowed,  I  conceive,  from  the  earlier 
Sanskrit,  and  the  language  of  the  Tamilians  waa  committed  to  writing 
on  or  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  first  colony  of  firahmans,  probably 
several  centuries  before  the  Christian  eta.     Tet  even  at  that  early 
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period  the  Tamil  alphabet  was  arranged  in  sach  a  manner  as  to  embody 
the  peculiar  Dravidian  law  of  the  convertibility  of  auids  and  sonanta. 
The  Tamil  alphabet  syatematically  passed  hy  the  sonanta  of  the  San-  ' 
akrit,  and  adopted  the  anrds  alone,  considering  one  character  as  snffi. 
dent  for  the  ezpresaion  of  both  classes  of  Bouoda.  This  ^rcnmstance 
clearly  proves  that  ab  initio  the  Dravidian  phonetic  system,  as  repre- 
sented in  Tamil,  its  most  ancient  exponent,  differed  essentially  from 
that  of  Sanskrit. 

In  none  of  the  Indo-Enropean  languages  do  we  find  surds  and 
sonants  convertible ;  though  Hebrew  scholars  will  remember  the  exist- 
ence in  Hebrew  of  a  mle  which  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  Tamilian 
'^sp'c^S  ^  'i  Pt  Bod  ^Bir  equivalents.  The  Hebrew  consonants 
composing  the  memorial  words  begad  iephaih,  are  pronounced  in  two 
different  ways,  according  to  their  position,  When  any  of  those  con- 
sonants begins  a  word,  or  in  certain  cases  a  syllable,  it  is  to  be 
prononnced  hard — that  is,  as  a  surd  or  tenuLs ;  and  if  it  be  aa 
Bspirated  letter,  it  is  then  deprived  of  the  aspirate  which  it  nstnrally 
possesses.  To  denote  thi^  sodi  consonants  hare  a  point,  called  a 
dagah,  inscribed  in  them.  When  those  consonants  are  found  in  any 
other  position,  they  are  pronounced  as  sonants,  and  two  of  them,  pU 
and  {&,  as  aspirates.  This  mle  resembles  the  Tamilian  in  some  parti- 
culars ;  but  the  resemblance  which  will  be  found  to  exist  between  the 
1  mle  and  the  law  of  sounds  which  prevails  in  some  of  the 
s  of  the  Scythian  family,  amounts  to  identity.  In  the  Finnish 
and  Lappish  there  is  a  clearly  marked  distinction  between  surds  and 
sonants :  a  sonant  never  commences  a  word  or  syllable  in  either  tongue. 
But  in  the  oldest  specimen  of  any  Scythian  language  which  is  extant — 
the  Scythic  version  of  the  inscription  at  fiehistun — Mr  Norris  ascer- 
tained {Journal  of  the  Soj/ai  Aaatic  Society  for  1853)  the  existence 
of  a  law  of  convertibility  of  sonants  and  surds  which  is  absolutely 
identical  with  the  Tamilian.  He  ascerttuned  that  in  that  language, 
in  the  middle  of  a  word,  the  same  consonant  was  pronounced  as  a 
sonant  when  single  and  as  a  surd  when  doubled. 

We  now  enter  upon  an  examination  of  the  Draridian  comoTtanit  in 
detail 

(1.)  Tkeffuitural  varga:  i,  g,  and  thtir  natal  n  or  ng.  These  con- 
sonants are  prononnced  in  the  Dravidian  language  precisely  as  in  San- 
skrit, g,  the  sonant  of  i,  which  is  expressed  by  the  same  character  in 
Tunil,  is  pronounced  in  Tamil-Molay&lam  in  a  peculiarly  soft  manner. 
Its  sound  resembles  that  of  an  Irish  gh,  and  is  commonly  used  to  express 
the  A  of  other  languages.  Thus,  the  Sanskrit  adjective  mafid,  great,  is 
written  in  Tamil  magd;  bnt  so  soft  is  the  g,  that  it  may  be  considered 
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aa  an  eqairalent  to  k,  pronounced  with  less  ronghness  than  is  wati 
with  that  aapinte. 
*  (2.)  The  palatal  varga:  eh  OTi,j,afid^  It  hu  been  obserred  that 
the  Tamil  rejects  the  Sanskrit  sibilants  i,  fh,  and  f.  The  consonant 
.which  .it  adopts  instead  is  cA,  which  ie  pranonnced  in  Tamil  in  a  manner 
somewhat  similar  to  the  soft'  aspirated  i  of  Siva,  or  as  a  ver;  soft  A, 
witii  as  little  sibilation  or  aspiration  as  possible.  In  fact,  it  ma^  be 
regarded  as  a  palatal,  not  as  a  sibilant ;  and  when  it  is  doubled,  it  takes 
precisely  the  sound  of  the  Sanskrit  palatal  ch  or  (f,  or  its  English  eqni- 
Tolent'in  which.  InTelogn,  the  sound  of  cA  is  that  with  which  this 
consonant  is  pronounced,  not  only  when  doubled,  but  also  when  single ; 
and  a  umilar  pronunciation  prevails  in  the  lowest  colloquial  dialect  of 
the  Tamil,  in  which  iey,  to  do,  is  pronounced  ehey,  as  in  Telugn.  It 
is  probably  the  ancient  pronunciation  of  this  letter  which  is  retained 
hy  the  lower  classes.  The  very  soft  sound  of  it  as  ^  is  probably 
a  refinement  originating  with  the  higher  classes.  When  the  Tamil 
alphabet  was  arranged,  and  t  was  made  the  equivalent  of  ch,  and  even 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans  in  India,  when  the  Portuguese  wrote 
S'fifamandalam  as  Choramandel,  and  the  missionary  ^iegenbalg  wrote 
Sfldfa  as  Tshuddira,  the  harder  palatal  sonnd  seems  to  hare  been  the 
one  in  general  use.  This  letter  should  perhaps  be  represented  as  ch  in 
the  Boman  character,  like  the  corresponding  Telngu  letter,  but  the 
sound  of  j  is  the  sonnd  so  generally  heard  at  present,  when  the  letter  is 
single,  that  the  nse  of  cA  or  6  would  be  puzzling  to  the  student  of  TamiL 
I  have,  therefore,  resolved  to  adhere  to  j  as  in  the  former  edition. 

j,  tlie  second  nnaspirated  consonant  of  this  row,  is  not  used  in 
correct  Tamil ;  but  in  Telnga  it  is  both  written  and  prononnced :  in 
Tolgar  Tamil  also  ch  is  sometimes  pronounced  like^.  The  some  sonnd 
of  J  is  sometimes  admitted  in  the  nse  of  those  Sanskrit  derivatives  in 
which  the  letter  j  is  found  in  Sanskrit ;  but  ordinarily  the  Tamil  sonnd 
of  c&  or  tf  is  used  instead. 

ft,  the  nasal  of  this  row  of  consonants,  is  prononnced  as  in  Sanskrit 
in  all  the  Dravidian  languages,  fl,  ly,  or  Ay,  as  this  letter  is  commonly 
transliterated  in  English,  being  a  double  letter,  and  liable  to  mislead, 
I  think  it  better  to  represent  this  sonnd  by  fl.  The  n  of  the  lingual 
series  will  be  represented  as  before  by  n;  the  dental  n,  as  before,  by  n, 
without  any  diacritical  mark.  We  freqnently  find  A  {nj)  used  in 
Malay&lam,  as  an  initial,  where  the  Tamil  uses  n — e.g.,  Hdn,  I,  instead 
of  the  Tamil  n^.  Possibly  both  the  Tamil  n  and  the  Malay&lam  A 
are  representatives  of  an  ancient  ^,  as  will  appear  in  the  examination 
of  the  personal  pronouns,  ndn,  fldn  =  ydn.  Tamil  na^u,  a  crab,  is 
^i^u  in  Malay&lam,  and  j/a^rt  in  Canaresei 
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'  It  is  ceceasftTj  hers  to  notice  the  existence  in  Telnga  of  a  pectdiarlj 
•oft  pronoDciatioii  of  eh  and  j,  witli  their  aspirates,  which  is  iinknown 
in  Sanakrit  and  the  Northern  TerpacuUra,  and  is  found  only  in  Tflogu 
and  ill  Mailtlii-  Ch  ia  prononnced  as  U,  and  j  aa  dz,  before  all  vowels 
except  i,  t,  e,i,  and  et. '  Before  these  excepted  Towels,  the  ordinary 
sotmda  of  cA  and  j  are  retained.  Whether'  the  Telnga  borrowed  these 
aoonds  from  the  KarA^  or  the  Mar&tbi  from  the  Telugu,  I  can 
scarcely  venture  to  express  an  opinion  j  but  this  is  not  the  only  par- 
ticular in  which  those  languages  are  found  to  agree.  A  sound  repre- 
sented as  i&  ia  much  used  in  the  Tuda  dialect,  espteially  in  connection 
with  r  and  I. 

"  UaiAthi  has  two  methods  of  pronouncing  the  palatals.  In  talta- 
mu  and  modem  tadbhavat,  and  before  the  palatal  vowels  i,  t,  i,  and 
at,  eh  and  j  are  pronounced  as  in  Sanskrit ;  hut  in  early  iadbkavat, 
dHajaij  and  before  the  other  vowels,  ch  sounds  ii,  and  j,  dz.  This 
pecnliari^  is  not  shored  by  any  of  the  cognate  langnages,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  U  and  dt  sounds  (so  to  speak,  the  nnaaaimilated 
palatals)  are  diaracteristlc  of  the  lower  state  of  development  of  the 
non-Aiyan,  TnraBian,  or-  what-you-call  class  of  languages.  Tibetan 
on  the  one  side,  and  Teluga  among  the  Dravidians  on  the  other, 
retain  them.  Harfttbi,  from  its  jnitaposition  to  Telugu  and  other 
nan-Aryan  forma  of  speech,  might  naturally  be  expected  to  have  nnder- 
gone  aomewhat  of  their  influence,  and  this  pronunciation  of  the  palatals 
is  probably  an  instance  in  point  By  the  expression  "  unassimilated 
palatals  "  I  mean  that,  whereas,  in  the  Aryan  palatals,  the  dental  and 
sibilant  of  which  they  are  composed  have  become  so  united  into  one 
sound  tjiat  the  elements  can  no  longer  be  separately  recognised,  in  the 
Tuianias  class  the  elements  are  still  distinct." — Beamet,  p.  72.  Dr 
l^nmpp  also  attributes  the  pronunciation  of  eh  and  j  in  certain  con- 
nections, as  tt  and  dt  in  Uar&thi,  to  Dravidian  influences. 

(S.)  Tht  lingual  or  to-eaUed  cerebral  vargei:  (,  d,  n.  The  pro- 
nundation  of  the  consonants  of  the  cerebral  varga  in  the  Dravidian 
languages  does  not  essentially  differ  from  their  pronunciation  in  San- 
skrit. In  expresung  these  consonants,  with  their  aspirates,  in  Roman 
characters  in  this  work,  a  dot  will  be  placed  nndei  each,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  ',  d,  and  n,  of  the  dental  row.  Though  f  is  the  surd 
consonant  of  the  liugnals,  it  is  not  prononnced  at  the  beginning  of  any 
word  in  Tamil,  like  the  other  surds.  2ts  sound  is  too  bard  and  rough 
to  admit  of  its  use  aa  an  initial ;  and,  therefore,  in  those  few  Sanskrit 
derivatives  which  commence  with  this  letter,  f  is  preceded  in  Tamil  by 
tito  vowel  *,  as  a  help  to  enunciation.  When  f  is  thus  preceded  by  a 
vowel,  it  is  no  longer  an  initial,  and  therefore  no  longer  a  surd  j  and 
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faence  it  becomei  4  ^7  ^0  >  bo  tluit  the  aound  ot  f  ia  never  heard  in 
Tamil,  except  when  ^  ie  doubled.  In  the  other  Dravidian  dialects,  t 
is  sometimea  pronounced  singly,  aa  in  Sanskiit.  Tamil  differs  from 
the  other  dialects  in  refusing  to  combine  f  vitb  i^  and  changing 
it  into  4  vh«a  9  is  combined  vith  it.  This  peculiarit;  is  fouaded 
npoa  a  general  Tamilian  law  of  sound,  which  is  that  uaaak  will  not 
combine  with  snrda,  but  coalesce  with  sonants  alone.  In  consequence 
of  this  peculiar  law,  anch  combinations  as  ^f,  nt,  and  mp,  which  are 
admissible  in  Telugu  and  Canarese,  are  inadmissible  in  Tamil,  in 
which  ltd,  nd,  and  mi,  must  be  osed  instead.  This  rule  applies  also 
to  h  and  eh,  which,  when  combined  with  the  nasals  corresponding  to 
them,  become  g  and  j.  Thos,  maiffapa,  Sana  a  porch,  becomes  in 
Tamil  marfdabam ;  ania,  Bans,  end,  becomea  andam.  Probably  the 
difference  between  Tamil  and  the  other  Drayidlan  languages  in  thia 
point  arises  from  the  dtcumstance  that  Tamil  haa  remained  so  much 
freer  than  its  sister  idioms  from  Sanskrit  influences.  A  similar  mle 
respecting  the  coiynaction  of  naaala  with  sonants  alone  ia  found  in 
Finnish,  and  ia  possibly  owing  to  that  delicacy  of  eai  which  both 
Finna  and  Tamllians  appear  to  poaseas. 

I  reserve  to  the  dose  of  this  examination  of  the  Bravidian  conson- 
ants some  observations  on  the  circumstance  that  the  consonanta  of  the 
lingual  or  cerebral  class  are  found  in  Sanskrit  as  well  as  in  the  Ian* 
guagea  of  the  Dravidlan  &mily. 

(4.)  27m  daUrU  varga ;  t,d,n.  The  letters  of  the  dental  varga  have 
generally  the  same  sound  in  the  Dravidian  languages  aa  in  SanakriL 
The  principal  exception  consists  in  the  peculiarly  soft  pronunciation  of 
{  in  Tamil  and  Malayilam  between  two  vowels  :  it  is  then  pronounced, 
not  as  d,  but  with  the  sound  of  the  soft  English  th  in  thaL  It  is  only 
when  it  ia  combined  with  a  nasal  (as  in  the  word  which  was  cited 
above,  andam,  end)  that  the  sonant  of  1  is  pronounced  in  Tamil  as  d; 
the  sound  of  d  being,  in  such  a  conjuncUon,  more  natural  and  easy 
than  that  of  tA.  Aa  this  peculiar  sound  of  lA  is  found  only  in  Tamil 
and  in  Malayftlam,  a  daughter  of  Tamil,  it  ia  doubtful  whether  th  is 
to  be  considered  as  the  orig^al  sound  of  the  sonant  equivalent  of  (, 
or  whether  it  ia  to  be  regarded  aa  a  corruption  or  further  softening 
of  d.  On  the  whole,  the  latter  supposition  seems  the  more  probable ; 
and  aa  the  th  of  TamU  corresponds  to  the  d  ot  Telugu  and  of  the 
other  dialects  in  position  and  power,  I  shall  always  write  it  as  li,  even 
when  quoting  Tamil  words,  except  where  it  is  used  aa  an  initial,  and 
is  therefore  a  surd,  when  it  will  be  written  as  t. 

Another  exception  to  the  role  that  the  dental  letters  have  the  same 
j^onunciation  in  the  Dravidian  langnagea  as  in  Sanskrit  consista  in 
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the  proatmeiation  of  the  Sanskrit  t  in  certain  connections  in  MoIayUam 
M  1—e.g.,  aitmd^,  bohI,  for  OOiitdt^  (Tain,  ittutud),  from  the  Sans,  dtmd; 
Xlni/llpatti,  for  KiraUtpaUi,  the  title  of  the  HistOTr  of  Malabar. 

One  of  Uie  lonnda  peculiar  to  the  Tnda  is  the  hard  sonod  of  (A,  as 
in  the  En^ish  word  Am.  This  is  the  pronanciation  to  be  given  to 
the  th  in  aiham,  he,  ehe,  it,  they. 

(5.)  The  labial  vai-ga :  p,  h,  m.  The  pronnnciation  of  p,  and  its 
aonant  fi,  requires  no  remark.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  Tnda  is  the 
existence  is  it  of  the  sonnd  of  f—e.g.,  p&f,  an  insecL  In  the  other 
Dravidian  dialects  /  is  onknown,  and  p  is  nsed  instead  in  wards 
containing  /  borrowed  from  English.  With  regard  to  the  nse  of  m  in 
combination,  I  have  only  to  obserre,  that  though  it  changes  into  n,  A, 
9  orn,  when  immediately  sncceeded  by  a  gnttnral,  a  palatal,  a  lingual, 
or  a  dental,  it  ia  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  amuvdra  of  the  San- 
skrit al[^bet.  The  true  amitnAra — i.e.,  the  sonnd  which  m  takes 
in  Sanakiit  before  the  semi-vowels,  the  ubilants,  and  the  letter  h^~ 
is  unknown  to  the  Dravidian  languagea.  A  character  called  by  the 
name  of  oRHwdra,  but  of  a  different  power  from  the  anitnAra  of  the 
Sanskrit,  is  in  use  in  Telogn  and  Canarese ;  hut  it  is  nsed  merely  as 
the  equivalent  of  the  consonantal  m  in  euphonic  combinations,  and 
evon  as  a  final.  The  Telngu  has  also  a  vocalic  nasal,  the  half  anvttAra, 
which,  though  it  is  nsed  merely  for  euphony,  bears  a  dose  resemblance 
to  the  trae  onMKlra  of  the  Sanskrit  There  is  nothing  in  any  of  the 
Drsvidian  languages  which  corresponds  to  the  nse  of  the  otecore  nasal 
(MMJMlra  as  a  final  in  Hindi  and  in  the  other  Northern  vemacnlaia 

The  euphonic  use  of  m  or  n,  and  its  modificatJons,  and  its  use  to 
[«event  kiaiut,  will  be  considered  at  the  close  of  this  section. 

(6.)  The  varga,  of  the  liquid  eoiuonantt  or  Memi^oouiele :  y,  r,  I,  v: 
f ,  i,  T.  In  classical  Tamil  neither  r  nor  I  can  commence  a  word ;  each 
of  them  requires  to  be  preceded  by  an  euphonio  auxiliary  vowel ;  r  by 
s  or  a,  and  I  hyu.  This  appears  most  distinctly  in  words  borrowed 
from  Sanskrit,  as  in  these  instances  we  are  certain  of  the  original  form 
of  the  word.  Thus  rdjd.  Sans.,  becomes  in  Tamil  irdian  or  irdyan, 
and  also  aroion  or  arayan,-  rivati,  Sans,  the  naJc^alra  of  that  name, 
becomes  imvati;  raiia,  Sans,  blood)  becomes  traOam  or  aroUom; 
rava,  Sans,  sound,  becomes  aramm.  The  last  word  never  becomes 
iravam.  So  also  Uka,  Sans,  the  world,  beoomes  in  Tamil  vldgan, 
and  by  a  further  change,  through  the  preference  of  the  Tamil  for  short 
vowels,  vlagam,  and  still  more  elegantly  tUagu.  The  same  rule  applies 
to  the  second  set  of  semi-vowels,  5  ^  r,  which  are  tiie  exdumve  pro- 
perty of  the  Dravidian  languages,  and  none  of  whidt  can  be  ptononncad 
without  the  help  <^  preceding  vowels. 
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Of  theie  distincttTel^r  Dravidiaii  semi-TOwelB,  r  is  used  most  lugeljr 
hy  TamiL  It  U  used  aho  in  Malaj&latn,  uid  its  use  is  one  of  the 
dUtingDiahing  features  of  old,  as  distiogoished  from  modem,  Canarese. 
Its  sound  Tesembles  that  of  the  English  r  (not  the  Irish  or  Scotch) 
after  a  long  vowel,  as  in  the  word  farm;  bat  it  is  pronounced  farther 
back  in  the  mouth,  and  in  a  still  more  liquid  manner.  It  is  sometimea 
expressed  in  English  books  as  z&  or  rA;  bnt  this  is  merely  a  local  pro- 
nunciation of  the  letter  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Northern  districts  of 
the  Tamil  country :  it  is  at  variance  with  ita  affinities  and  its  inter- 
changes, and  is  likely  to  mislead  the  learner,  r  ia  the  only  Dravidian 
consonant  vrhich  is  pronounced  differently  in  different  districts.  In 
the  Bontbera  districts  of  the  Tamil  country,  it  is  prononnced  by  Uie 
mass  of  the  people  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  I,  which  ia  the  letter 
generaUy  used  instead  of  r  in  modem  Canarese.  Between  Tanjore 
and  Pondicherry,  it  is  softened  into  rzhvreh;  and  in  Madras  and  the 
neighbonrhood,  this  softening  process  has  been  carried  to  snch  a  length, 
that  in  the  speech  of  the  vulgar,  r  has  become  y,  or  a  silent  letter. 
Even  in  correct  written  Tamil  r  sometimes  disappears — e.g.,  porudu, 
time,  becomes  pddu.-  It  sometimes  changes  into  y  in  Malayalam. 
Telngn,  which  commences  to  be  spoken  about  two  days'  journey  north 
of  Madras,  has  lost  this  letter  altogether.  Generally  it  uses  d  instead, 
as  the  Canarese  uses  {;  but  sometimes  it  uses  no  substitute,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Tulgar  Tamil  of  Madras.  Looking  at  such  Telngu 
words  as  iinda,  below,  answering  to  the  Tamil  Mrnda,  and  tntn^,  to 
swallow,  anaweriog  to  the  Tamil  vinmgv,  we  cannot  but  suppose  that 
Telngu  had  this  letter  originally,  like  Tamil,  and  that  it  lost  it  gra- 
dually through  the  operation  of  that  softening  process  which,  in  the 
colloquial  Tamil  of  Madras,  converts  Ufi,  below,  to  jfct^.  Though  r  is 
generally  changed  into  I  in  Canarese,  it  appears  to  have  become  r  in 
some  words — e.g.,  ardu,  having  wept,  instead  of  aradu,  Tamil.  It  is 
sometimea  also  assimilated — e.g.,  porudv,  Tamil,  time,  became  poUu 
{porudu,  pordu,  poddu,  potttt)  in  old  Canarese,  in  modem  Canarese 
hottu.     The  change  of  r  into  r  is  common  in  Tulu. 

j  is  a  peculiar  heavy  I,  vrith  a  mixture  of ;-,  which  is  found  in  all 
the  Dravidian  languages,  It  may  be  styled  the  cerebral  i;  and  it  ia 
probably  derived  from  the  same  source,  whatever  that  source  may  be, 
from  which  the  cerebral  consonants  /,  d,  and  9,  have  proceeded.  A 
similar  }  is  found  in  Yedic  Sanskrit,  and  an  {  identical  with  it  is 
common  in  Beveral  of  the  North  Indian  vernaculars. 

"From  the  examples  given  in  this  and  other  sections,  it  must  have 
struck  the  reader  that  a  close  connection,  if  not  a  certain  degree  of  con- 
f  OBion,  exists  in  some  languages  between  I  and  f.    This  latter  letter  is 
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vary  oommonin  Orija,  Bengali,  and  Qujanti;  lesa  in  Puijabi;  and  is 
not  fonad  in  the  others  Its  prononciatioa  defies  description ;  somB- 
times  it  sounds  like  rA,  agun  like  n,  and  agun  merely  a  harsh  L  Its 
pcnnt  of  contact  is  high  ap  in  the  palate,  near  r,  and  the  tongue  in 
uttering  it  is  shaped  as  in  uttering  the  simple  I.  It  appears  to  be 
eapridoosljr  sabstitnted  by  the  vulgar,  in  those  languages  where  it 
exista,  for  the  common  I,  and  in  a  considerable  number  of  instances 
this  BubeUtation  has  become  the  rule.  ....  It  will  be  noticed  that  this 
letter  never  occors  initially  in  any  of  the  languages ;  and  there  appeals 
to  be  no  leaaon  for  doubting  that  the  sound  itself  is  of  non-Aiyaa 
ori^n,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  character  is  found  in  Tedic 
Sanskrit  We  do  not  know  how  this  character  was  pronounced  in 
those  days,  beyond  this — that  it  in  some  degree  resembled  ^,  But  the 
equivaleut  of  d,  in  the  modem  languages,  is  not  ^ ,  but  H.  Uoreover, 
Panjabi  has  ude  by  side  with  ^  a  character,  rh,  which  accnrately  cor- 
responds to  the  Sanskrit  4" — Btamet,  p.  245. 

The  hard  rough  r  of  the  Dravidian  languages  is  not  found  in  San- 
skrit^ and  is  not  employed  in  pronouncing  Sanskrit  derivatives  It  is 
found  in  Telugu  poetry  and  elegant  prose,  and  the  grammarians  insist 
upon  asing  it ;  but  in  the  modem  dialect  of  the  Telugu  it  is  seldom 
used.  In  Canarese,  the  use  of  this  letter  is  confined  to  the  poets  and 
the  ancient  dialect  It  is  evident  that  it  was  originally  contained  in 
all  the  dialects ;  though,  possibly  through  the  iuduence  of  the  Sanskrit, 
it  is  now  seldom  used  except  in  Tamil  and  Ualayftlam,  in  which  it 
holds  as  £rm  footing  as  ever.  In  some  of  the  older  Tamil  alphabets  I 
have  found  this  letter  appropriately  expressed  by  a  double  r;  and,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  softer  letter,  it  will  be  represented  in  this  work 
by  a  Clarendon  r,  emUematical  of  its  greater  strength. 

In  the  use  of  this  hard  r  in  Tamil,  there  are  two  peculiarities  which 
an  worthy  of  notice^ 

(L)  r,  when  doubled,  is  pronounced  as  Ur,  though  written  rr.  The 
t  of  this  compound  sound  differs  both  from  the  soft  dental  t  of  the 
fourth  varga,  and  from  the  cerebral  f,  and  corresponds  very  nearly  to 
the  emphatic  final  t  of  our  English  interrogative  what  f  This  sound 
of  <  is  not  expressed  in  writing,  but  in  pronunuation  it  is  never  omitted; 
and  it  is  one  of  those  pecnliar  Dravidian  sounds  which  are  not  derived 
from  Sanskrit,  and  are  not  found  in  it  The  double  Ur  or  U  of  the 
Tamil  (rr)  is  sometimes  softened  in  Telugu  to  a  single  f,  and  in 
Canaresa  atUl  further  into  i — e.g.,  wutzru  (imtUra),  Tam.,  of  which 
one  of  the  meanings  is  an  answer,  a  word,  is  in  Tel.  in&{a,  in 
Can.  niUu.  The  (  ^  '^  sometimes  doubled  in  Telugu — eg..  Tarn., 
pom  (paaru),  a  laying  hold;  Tel,  paffu,-  Can.,  both  paffa  and 
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paiiu  (haOu).  Even  in  old  Canarese  a  aimilu  cliaiig«  often  takes 
plaee. 

(iL)  The  letter  n  (not  the  dental  n,  but  the  final  n  of  Tamil),  a 
letter  which  is  not  found  in  Telngu,  is  often  prefixed  in  Tamil  to  the 
roagb  r  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  when  the  compotmd  nr  acqnirea  the 
sound  of  tidr — a  sound  of  which  the  Tamil,  like  the  language  of  Mada- 
gascar, is  exoeedingly  fond.  In  Tolu  this  sound  ia  further  softened  to 
Aj—t.g.,  tantu,  Tamil,  a  calf,  is  in  Tu}u,  kitSji.  In  another  class  of 
words,  the  n  which  ia  prefixed  to  r  ia  radical,  and  should  be  followed 
by  d,  according  to  rule  {e.ff.,  in  the  preterites  of  Terbs  whose  root  ends 
in  n) ;  but  r  is  suffixed  to  n  instead  of  d,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
sound  of  Ttdr  is  substituted  for  that  of  nd. 

I  consider  the  r  radical,  and  the  n  eophonically  prefixed,  in  m^rii 
(mUndrv),  Tam.,  three  (for  mAru,  Can.,  the  more  ancient  form  of  the 
word),  and  in  onru  (ondru),  Tam.,  one  (for  om).  The  n  I  consider 
radical  (or  an  euphonised  form  of  the  radical),  and  the  r  used  enphooi- 
cally  instead  of  d,  in  the  following  examples : — niTtt  (imdru),  having 
spoken,  instead  of  enda;  iewrit  (iendru,),  having  gone,  for  ienda  (which 
is  instead  of  the  less  euphonic  ieldu).  In  the  speech  of  the  vulgar  in 
the  Tamil  country,  and  in  hIalayUam,  this  compound  ndr  is  further 
altered  into  nn  or  nn.  In  Telugn  and  Canarese  nd  seems  always  to  be 
found  instead  of  ndr.    See  Numerals  I.  and  III.* 

(7.)  T/n  tibilanta  and  the  atpiraie:  i,  ih,  t,  h.  It  has  already  been 
mentioned  that  Tamil  is  destitute  of  sibilants.    The  other  Dravidian 


*  I  quote  h«re  from  Dr  GandArt'i  eommuniotion,  "  Ii  mtira  mors  uciant  thin 
■Hlixbv  f  CansTcac  dUlikei  tba  dbuU  (sxcept  the  bsU  oniunira,  which  it  likM  to 
introducs — t.g.,  taimkya  iDBt«ad  of  toAjra,  tolerable),  f  omlni,  Tun.  >  oalf  ;  Cui., 
hariL.  Which  \t  the  older  t  I  euppou  ru  in  mAndra,  three,  and  ondru,  ooe,  to  be 
the  formative  da,  to,  changed  bj  its  contutt  with  final  n.  mun,  on,  appear  to  me 
the  original  fonoa,  the  one  from  the  radical  mu,  to  ba  before,  ia  exoel  (whence 
■tun,  before,  and  probably  Sam.  mukka,  the  face  ;  also  Tam.  mtLU-u,  tha  noae, 
and  the  verb  mtl,  to  be  old)  ;  the  other,  from  the  radical  o,  to  be  one.  Uuiy  old 
DOUDi  ara  formed  with  n  (aa  In,  Tam.  what  t  Thia  n  ohangaa  into  r,  u  in  pir, 
Irom  pi'n,  after  ;  also  into  r — t.g.,  tijar,  birth,  the  aame  aa  vfan  and  vfavu.  Oru, 
ODe,appeara  to  me  therefore  odI;  the  more  liquid  equivalent  of  tha  noun  on.  <Srar>i 
or  itndru,  haring  gone,  I  ahould  nther  derive  from  id-ndii  than  from  JetdK,  a* 
the  latter  would  have  to  become  iava,  ielltn."  I  place  Dr  Oundert'a  obeerra- 
tioDB  at  tJie  foot  of  the  page,  inatead  of  incorporaUng  them  in  the  text  u  uaual, 
baoauae  Id  thia  inatance  I  am  unable  to  adopt  hia  view.  A  compariaon  of  all  the 
forma  of  the  Dravidian  numerala  for  "one"  and  "three"  (m«  tJie  ebH>tar  on 
XTamerala)  appears  to  me  to  confirm  the  auppoaiiion  exprened  in  tha  text.  Tha 
change  of  icUii  into  itrulra  would  be  quite  in  aoconlance  with  manj  precedent! 
found  la  old  Tamil  worda — t.g.,  pandri,  a  hog  (liUnlly,  "a  tuaker"),  trom  tha 
radical  jkU,  a  tuak,  with  the  uiual  formative  Ii  or  di.  Compare  alao  ninm  (nuuini) 
(or  nindv,  havioft  stood,  the  euphonised  form  of  niUu,  from  the  root  nil,  to  stand. 
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idioms  freely  use  the  sibilants  and  aspirates  of  Sanskrit  ia  writing 
and  pronouncing  Sanskrit  deriTatives,  and  to  some  extant,  throngii 
the  prevalence  of  San^rit  iufluences,  in  the  pronnnmtioQ  even  of 
pnre  Drandian  words.  In  Tamil,  the  i  ai  Siva,  occurring  in  Saii- 
ekrit  deriTativeB,  is  represented  b^  the  peculiar  palatal  which  answers 
to  the  (A  of  the  Sanskrit,  and  the  sound  of  which,  when  single,  closel; 
resembles  that  of  i.  The  other  sibilants,  fh  and  i,  are  altogether 
ezcloded  from  pure  classical  Tamil.  In  later  Tamil  books,  and  in  the 
speech  and  letters  of  the  better-educated  Tamiliana  of  the  present  age, 
those  sibilants  are  freelf  employed  in  writing  and  pronouncing  words 
which  have  been  borrowed  from  Sanskrit;  and  in  such  cases,  the  cha- 
racters which  are  nsed  to  ezpreaa  them  are  taken  from  the  QranthiL 
By  the  maM  of  the  people,  however,  those  letten  are  rarely  pronounced 
aright;  and  in  the  remoter  districts  the  vulgar  substitute  for  them,  in 
accordance  with  the  genius  of  the  language,  those  letters  which  the 
ancient  grammars  enjoin,  and  the  use  of  which  is  exemplified  in  the 
Sanskrit  derivatives  employed  in  the  Tamil  classics.  The  subetitatious 
are  as  follows : — fh,  the  lingual  aibilant  of  the  Sanskrit,  ia  represented 
ia  general  by  the  lingnal  4s  sometimes  by  the  liquid  r;  sometimes 
even  by  the  dental  I  oi  d.  t,  the  sharp  sibilant  of  the  Sanskrit,  is 
sometimes  represented  by  t  or  d;  sometimes  it  is  omitted  altogether ; 
Bometimea  it  ia  changed  into  the  Tamil  ch,  the  equivalent  of  i.  When 
this  sibilant  stands  at  the  beginning  of  a  Sanskrit  derivative,  and  when 
it  is  desired,  in  accordance  with  modem  usage,  to  pronounce  it  with 
the  unmodified  Sanskrit  sound,  it  is  preceded  (at  least  in  pronunda- 
tjon)  by  the  vowel  i,  without  which  it  cannot  be  eonnciated,  in  that 
connection,  by  Tamil  organs.  Thus,  ttrt,  Sans,  a  woman,  is  always 
jvononnced  and  generally  written  utiri. 

Tamil  and  UalayUam  are  destitute  of  the  sound  ol  K  I  believe, 
indeed,  that  this  sound  was  originally  foreign  to  the  Diavidian  lan- 
guage^ and  that  it  crept  into  Telugu  and  Cauarese  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Sanskrit.  Tamil  upholds  its  claim  to  a  sterner  independence, 
if  not  to  a  higher  antiquity,  than  the  other  tongues,  by  not  only  re- 
fusing to  nse  the  letter  h,  but  by  refusing  to  pronounce  or  write  the 
aspirated  consonanta  included  in  the  Sanskrit  words  which  it  borrows. 
Dr  Trumpp  ("  Sindhi  Grammar,"  p.  xzvl)  mentions  the  aversion  of  the 
Prakrit  to  aspirates,  and  remarks,  that  "  this  aversion  seems  to  point 
to  &  Tatar  undeiground  current  in  the  mouth  of  the  common  people, 
the  Dravidian  languages  of  the  South  being  destitnte  of  aspirates." 
In  modem  Canaiese  h  is  regularly  naed  as  a  substitute  for  j>,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case  in  Mar&thi;  but  ancient  Canarae  agrees  in  this 
particular  with  TamiL 
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languages  and  dialects  of  India,  whether  they  belong  to  the  Atyan 
or  to  the  Dravidian  familieB,  much  use  is  made  of  a  series  of  conson- 
ant*— ;,  4,  with  their  aapiratee,  and  ty — which  are  called  by  Hindu 
grammarians  "  cerebmlB  "  becaose  they  are  pronounced  far  back  in  the 
mouth,  with  a  bard,  ringing  sound.  I  have  reserved  to  this  place 
nme  obseirations  on  the  existence  of  this  peculiar  class  of  sonnds  in 
two  families  of  tongues  which  are  so  widely  different  from  one  another 
as  the  Dravidian  and  the  Sanakrit. 

It  seems  natural  to  suppose  that  one  of  those  families  must  bare 
borrowed  the  sounds  in  question  from  the  other ;  but  it  remains  to  be 
determined  which  was  the  borrower,  and  which  was  the  ori^nal  pro- 
prietor. Hindi,  Bengali,  and  the  other  vernaculars  of  N'cvtheni  India 
have  doubtless  inherited  the  lingual  consonants  from  Sanskrit,  from 
the  decomposition  of  which  those  languages  have  miunly  arisen ;  but  it 
is  very  difficult  to  suppose  that  they  have  been  borrowed  in  this  manner 
from  Sanskrit  1^  the  Dravidian  languages.  On  the  contrary,  I  have 
loDg  been  persuaded  that  they  were  borrowed  from  the  Dravidian  lan- 
guages by  Sanskrit,  after  the  arrival  of  the  Sanskrit-speaking  race  in 
India,     The  reasons  which  lead  me  to  adopt  this  view  are  these  : — 

(1.)  The  lingual  cousonaDte  are  essential  component  elements  of  a 
la^  number  of  primitive  Dravidian  roots,  and  are  often  necessary, 
especially  in  Tamil,  for  the  discrimination  of  one  root  from  another  ; 
whereas  in  most  cases  in  Sanskrit,  the  use  of  cerebral  consonants 
instead  of  dentals,  and  especially  the  ose  of  the  cerebral  7,  instead  of 
the  dental  fi,  is  merely  euphonic 

(3.)  None  of  the  lingnal  consonants  has  ever  been  discovered  in  any 
of  the  primitive  languages  which  are  related  to  SanskriL  They  aro 
not  found  in  Greek  or  Latin,  in  Gothic  or  Celtic,  in  lithnanian, 
Slavonian,  or  modem  Persian  :  they  are  not  found  in  cuneiform  Per- 
sian or  Zend — those  sister  dialects,  with  which  the  Sanskrit  finally 
shook  hands  on  crossing  the  Indus  and  settliag  in  Ary&-varta.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Dravidian  languages,  which  claim  to  have  had 
an  origin  independent  of  Sanskrit,  and  which  appear  to  have  been 
spoken  throughout  India  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Aryans,  possess 
the  lingual  sounds  in  question,  and,  for  aught  that  appears,  were 
in  poMessio&  of  them  alwaye.  They  are  found  even  in  the  Brahni. 
There  is  no  trace  of  these  sounds  in  the  Aryan  family  of  tongues 
west  of  the  Indus;  but  no  sooner  does  a  member  of  that  family 
cross  the  Indus,  and  obtain  a  lodgment  in  the  ancient  seats  of  the 
Dravidians  and  other  allied  tribes  in  India,  than  the  lingual  sounds 
make  their  appearance  in  their  language.     It  is  worthy  of  notice  also, 
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tbat  the  Prakrita,  tbs  earliest  vernacular  dialecta  of  the  Sanskrit, 
make  a  lai^;er  use  of  the  linguaU  than  Satukrit  itself.* 

(3.)  Thoae  GonaoDaiitB  which  Tamil  has  borrowed  from  Sanskrit 
within  the  period  of  the  existence  of  Dravidian  literature  have 
been  greatlf  modified  to  accord  with  the  Tamilian  laws  of  aoand  and 
delicacy  of  ear.  Thua  Tamil  omits  the  aspiiatee  even  of  Sanskrit 
derivativeB,  and  omits  or  changes  all  the  sibilants.  It  BjstematicalJjr 
softens  down  all  hanh  soonda.  £ven  the  Sanskrit  lingual-sibilant  fA 
cannot  be  pronounced  by  Tamil  organs.  Hence  it  seems  improbable 
tbat  a  series  of  harah  ringing  sonnds,  like  the  cerebral  (,  d,  and 
9,  should  have  been  borrowed  by  Tamil  from  Sanskrit  without 
change,  and  used  in  the  prononciatian,  not  only  of  Sanskrit  deri- 
Tatives,  bat  also  of  a  large  number  of  the  most  essential  DraTidiaa 
Fogta. 

(i.)  Though  Telugu  has  been  more  exposed  to  Sanskrit  influ- 
ences than  Tamil,  yet  lai^er  use  is  made  of  those  sounds  in  Tamil 
than  in  Teluga — a  circumstance  which  seems  incompatible  with  the 
snppoutioQ  of  the  derivation  of  those  sonnds  from  Sanskrit. 

Putting  all  these  considerations  together,  it  appears  to  me  pro- 
bable that  instead  of  the  Dravidian  languages  having  borrowed  the 
Ibgual  consonants  from  Sanskrit,  Sanskrit  has  borrowed  them  from 
the  Dravidian  languages ;  and  it  will,  I  think,  be  shown  in  the  "  Qloft- 
sarial  Affinities,"  that  Sanskrit  has  not  disdained  to  borrow  from  the 
Dravidian  languages  words  as  well  as  sounds. 

After  the  foregoing  observations  were  written,  I  met  with  Ifr 
Xorris's  paper  on  the  language  of  the  "  Scythio  tablets  "  of  Behistun, 
and  found  a  similar  opinion  expressed  therein  respecting  the  Dravi- 
dlan  origin  of  the  Sanskrit  cerebials.  Hr  Hoiris  says,  "  I  will  here 
express  my  convictien  that  the  sonnds  called  cerebral  are  peculiar  to 
the  Tartar  or  Finnish  class  of  languages;  that  the  really  Indian 
languages  are  all  of  Tartar  origin,  or  at  least  that  their  phonetic  and 
grammatical  affinities  are  Tartar ;  and  that  the  writers  of  Sanskrit 

*  nts  Tadie  fiutfkrit  pouusei  ■  pacoliir  I — resetnbliDg  the  Imgail  /  of  the  . 
DnTidiui  UDgnagsB — which  hu  diwppearad  bom  the  more  modeni  Sanikrit. 
Tbii  f  U  OD*  of  Uia  moM  diititictiTe  featum  of  the  Dnvidiui  lui^iugss,  cape- 
eUllj  of  Cbiiuia«  uid  Tamil,  and  its  origin  u  probablj  the  mm  as  that  of  the 
other  liDgcali.  It  ia  rotained  oooaaioiully  in  Tamil  and  Telu((a,  and  vary  fra- 
quentlj  in  Canareas  and  HalayUam,  in  tha  randariog  of  Saoskrit  wordi,  thoogfa 
H  baa  dia^peared  from  thoaa  words  in  Saoikrit  itaelt  It  ia  retained  alao  in 
Kaiithi,  Kofikani,  and  othor  naighbonnng  Arjan  langnagea.  Tlie  Mngual  }  of  , 
y,  the  Tedio  Sanakrit^  iajgardad,  not  aa  an  indcpgndmi  eonaonant^  bnt  aa  a  anfeati-  j* 
P  tote  tor  ^  Ji  will  bai^wn  here^ter  that  ^  oftan  ohangea  into  f  in  tha  IW 
f  idian  laogoaga^  and  tliat  f  in  ita  turn  aometitiMi  ebaogca  into  4, 
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adopted  the  soond  from  their  Indian  neigbbotiTB,  in  the  same  w&y  that 
the  ScandinaTians  appear  to  have  adopted  a  aimilar  Boand  from  their 
neighbonTB  the  Lapps,  who  are  undoubtedly  Tartars  ;  the  Icelanders, 
who  retain  the  old  Scandinavian  language,  pronooncing  the  words 
faOa  tmdfullr  as  though  written /ad^  aadfudir. 

"  It  b  certainly  the  case  that  this  peculiar  articnlation  has  not  been 
noticed  as  cerebral,  eo  far  as  I  know,  by  the  writera  who  have  treated 
of  those  languages ;  bat  this  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that 
Tui:ars  have  had  few,  if  any,  native  grammarians;  tha^  generally 
speaking,  their  languages  are  nnirritten,  and  that,  where  written,  the 
alphabet,  not  having  been  adopted  by  themselves,  but  given  to  them 
by  nations  more  civilised  than  themselves,  tbe  difference  between  the 
dentals  and  cerebrals  was  not  striking  enough  to  a  foreigner  to  induce 
him  to  invent  new  characters  to  designate  the  sounds  new  to  him. 
But  the  eiietence  of  a  e  or  d,  convertiUe  into  I,  is  well  known  to 
Finnish  philologers.  Castr^n,  a  Finnlander,  in  his  '  Ostiak  Qram- 
mar,'  uses  distinct  characters  for  the  cerebral  and  dental  d  and  I, 
though  not  giving  them  these  deoomluations,  and  directs  that  the 
former  should  be  pronounced  somewhat  aspirated,  with  the  addition  of 
I,  aa  dkl  or  dl,  and  thl  or  tl;  observing  that  Bimilar  sounds  occur  in 
the  Lappish  and  Finnish  tongues." 

The  theory  of  the  «rigin  of  the  lingual  consonants  advocated  above 
has  been  found  to  be  in  accordance  with  Professor  Benfoy's  views.  In 
his  "  Complete  Sanskrit  Grammar,"  p.  73  (I  quote  Dr  Muir's  trans- 
lation of  the  psssage,  "Sanskrit  Texts,"  part  iL  460),  tbe  Professor 
says,  "  The  mute  cerebrals  have  probably  been  introduced  from  the 
phonetic  System  of  the  Indian  aborigines  into  Sanskrit,  in  which,  how- 
ever, they  have  become  firmly  eatabliahed," 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr  Eiihler,  Professor  of  Saaakrit  in  the  Elphin- 
stone  College,  Bombay,  ai^es,  in  a  very  able  paper  in  the  Madrai 
Journal  of  ZUeralwe  for  1864  (pp.  116-136),  that  I  have  not  estab- 
lished my  position,  and  that  it  is  more  probable  that  the  sounds  in 
question  have  been  developed  by  the  Sanskrit  independently  of  other 
tongues,  and  spontaneously.  I  regret  that  this  valuable  contribution 
to  Indian  philology  has  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  reprinted  in  Europe. 
We  are  so  far  in  sgreement  that  Dr  Eiihler  thinks  I  have  "  proved  two 
things  beyond  all  doubt — firstly,  that  the  so-called  '  cerebrals,'  or,  as 
they  are  now  termed,  linguais,  of  the  Dravidian  dialects  are  not  derived 
from  the  Sanskrit ;  and,  secondly,  that  they  did  not  belong  to  the 
original  sounds  of  the  primitive  Indo-European  tongues." 

He  goes  on  to  say,  "  Dr  Caldwell's  statements  contain  a  little  error 
in  point  of  fact.  He  says, '  None  of  the  linguais  has  ever  been  discovered 
in  any  of  the  primitive  languages  which  are  related  to  Sanskrit'  This 
is  perfectly  true  in  regard  to  f,  f  A,  dh,  and  ih  b»^  *^  Sanskrit  r,  ri, 
ft,  and  th,  are,  iiccon£ng  to  the  testimony  of  the  grammariana  and  of 
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tbe  pronnnciAtiou  of  the  modern  Faodita,  likewise  lingoal ;  the  second 
and  fourth  of  these  sounds  {ri,  th)  are  found  in  Zend  exactly  in  the 
same  words  and  fonns  aa  in  Sanskrit ;  and  the  first  (r)  is  common  to 
lUl  tbe  ludo-Eoropean  languages."  I  was  aware  that  sh  was  a  lingual 
sound,  and  also  that  it  was  contained  in  Zend  as  well  as  in  Sanskrit ; 
but  the  fact  that  this  th  was  nnknown  to  the  Dravidian  languages, 
though  in  such  common  use  in  Sanskrit,  was  adduced  hy  me  (in  paiu- 
graph  3)  for  tbe  purpose  of  proving  that  the  other  lingTwls,  which 
are  in  still  more  common  use  in  the  Dravidian  dialects  than  in  San- 
skrit, could  not  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Sanskrit  by  those  dia- 
lecta.  My  at^;ument  referred  to  the  cerebrals  or  lingnala  of  the  third 
vdrffa  alone,  viz.,  (,  4<  9>  ^^^d  it  is  admitted  l^  Dr  £Uhler  that  these 
sounds  were  not  originaJIy  contained  in  any  of  the  Indo-European 
languages,  and  that  in  Sanskrit  itself,  though  their  use  is  veiy  ancient, 
they  are  an  "  innovation."  I  admit  that  r,  ri,  and  H,  notwithatanding 
their  vocalic  softness,  have  a  just  claim  to  be  ranked  amongst  Unguals. 
The  Indian  r,  whether  in  Sanskrit  or  tn  the  vernaculars,  I  consider  more 
decidedly  lingual  than  the  r  of  Europe.  It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
letters  to  Europeans ;  and  the  Bravidian  languages  contain,  besides 
the  r  they  have  in  common  with  Sanskrit,  two  r's  of  their  own,  more 
lingual  and  more  difiicult  still.  I  did  not  enter  into  the  consideration 
of  the  lingual  characters  of  r  in  (»nnection  with  my  argument,  becauso 
this  consonant,  whatever  minute  differences  may  be  observed  in  its 
pronunciation  in  different  countries,  is  the  common  property  of  all  the 
organic  langni^es  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  also  because,  though  tbe 
inflnenee  of  a  coDtigaooa  r  is  well  known  to  have  largely  contributed 
to  the  development  in  Sanskrit  of  the  Ungual  sounds  f,  d,  9,  it  is 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  possible  to  detect  the  operation  of  any  such  influence 
in  the'Dravidian  languages,  in  which  the  lingual  sounds  seem  to  have 
occupied  from  the  beginning  an  essential  place  of  their  own  in  the 
differentiation  of  roots. 

The  chief  valne  of  Dr  Buhler's  paper  consists  in  the  fulness  and 
clearness  with  which  he  traces  the  progressive  stages  of  tbe  develop- 
ment in  Sanskrit  of  the  lingual  sounds  in  question,  especially  through 
the  phonetic  influence  of  r  and  th.  He  summarises  bis  results  thns  1^ 
"  We  have  seen  that  tbe  ancient  Unguals  r  and  tk  produced  lingual 
mutes  and  nasals,  either  independently  or  asustad  by  the  universal 
law  of  assimilation,  and  that  also  ri  and  ri,  the  two  lingual  vowels,  the 
fanner  of  which  at  least  belongs  to  tbe  pre-Sauskritic  period,  brought 
about  the  same  result.  Hence  the  Hindll  contracted  a  liking  for  these 
sounds,  and  changed  not  only  h,  which,  on  account  of  its  ^angeable 
natnre,  easily  lent  itself  to  this  proceeding,  to  4K  hnt  also  dentals  to 
the  corresponding  Unguals.  Moreover,  I  have  pointed  out  repeatedly 
how  tbe  predilection  for  Unguals  becomes  stronger  and  stranger  in 
coarse  of  time — bow  in  the  daughter-languages  of  Sanskrit,  and  in  their 
daughters,  laws  which  cause  tbe  production  of  Unguals  become  more 
and  more  stringent." 

He  then  states  that  the  probability  of  the  theory  advocated  by  him 
would  be  considerably  whanced  if  it  could  be  shown  that  languages, 
other  than  the  Sanskrit,  have  independently  developed  sounds  of  the 
lingual  class,  and  proceeds  to  argua  tiiat  such  sounds  have  actually 
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beea  dereloped  in  modem  timea  in  TariotiB  Teutonic  and  Slftvonic  di»- 
lects,  especially  is  English,  though  thejr  have  not  been  diBtingaiahed 
as  such  in  grammars.  He  quotes  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson  as  an  English 
writer  who  has  recognised  the  existence  of  linguals  in  bis  own  language. 
Professor  Wilson  says  ("  Sanskrit  Grammar,"  p.  3),  "  The  Siuiskrit 
consonants  are  generally  pronounced  as  in  English,  and  we  bare,  it 
may  be  suspected,  several  of  the  sounds  for  which  the  Sanskrit  alpha- 
bet has  provided  distinct  signs,  but  of  which  signs  are  wanting  with 
ML  This  seems  to  be  the  case  with  the  eerebraU.  We  write  but  one 
t  and  one  d,  but  their  sounds  differ  in  such  words  as  trvmpet  and 
tongue,  drain  and  dert^  in  the  first  of  which  they  are  etr^rali,  in  the 
second  dent«la."  There  is  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  sound  of  tJia 
English  t  and  d,  in  such  connections,  is  slightly  lingual,  and  also  this 
semi-lingual  sound  is  developed  through  the  influence  of  the  contiguous 
n  The  case  would  be  stronger,  however,  I  think,  if  r  preceded  the 
dental  qt  nasal,  instead  of  following  it,  and  if  the  vowel  preceding  r 
were  long,  not  short.  Thas  the  sounds  (,  d,  and  n,  in  Uie  English 
words  mart,  yard,  and  bam,  seem  to  me  to  have  more  of  the  character 
of  the  Indian  linguals  than  in  trumpet  and  drain.  Dr  Biihier  pro- 
ceeds to  observe  that  the  proper  persons  to  decide  this  question  are  the 
natives  of  India^  He  says,  "  Every  Englishman  who  has  learned 
either  Mahri^hi,  Guzerathi,  Hindi,  or  Bengali,  from  a  native  teacher, 
will  have  observed  that  the  S'fistrt  or  Munsh!  constantly  corrects  bia 
pronunciation,  not  of  the  lingvaU,  but  of  the  dtntaU,  and  tells  bim 
that  he  (the  pupil)  always  uses  the  former  instead  of  the  latter.  The 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  fact  is,  that  the  Englishman  is  familiar 
with  the  first  class  of  sounds  only.  Besides,  the  natives  of  India,  in 
transliterating  English  words,  constantly  use  their  lingnsls  to  express 
the  English  so-called  dentals.  They  write,  for  instance,  ^irektar,  instead 
of  (director,  gavamme^ft  instead  of  government^  &c" 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  measure  of  truth  in  the  supposition  advo- 
cated above.  The  English  (,  d,  and  n,  approach  more  nearly  to  the 
sound  of  the  Indian  Unguala  than  to  that  of  the  dentals,  especially 
when  intensified  by  a  contiguous  r.  The  influence  of  r  on  a  contigu- 
ous d  in  English  is  well  known.  Hence,  in  several  grammars  of  the 
Indian  vernaculars  intended  for  the  use  of  Englishmen,  students  are 
advised  to  b^in  learning  the  lingual  sounds  by  fancying  the  t,  d,  at  n 
of  the  vernacular  preceded  by  r.  It  accords  generally  also  with  my 
experience  that  Engliahmen  have  less  difficulty  in  acquiring  the  lingual 
sounds  than  in  learning  the  peculiarly  soft,  distinctively  dental  sounds 
of  the  Indian  t,  d,  and  n.  Beyond  this,  however,  I  am  unable  to  go. 
There  is  still  a  great  gulf,  I  conceive,  between  the  slightly  lingnalised 
English  dentals  and  the  true  Indian  Unguals, — a  gulf  which  many 
European  students  of  the  Indian  languages  are  never  able  to  pass  as 
long  as  they  live  (though  they  themselves  are  generally  the  last  people 
to  suppose  this  to  he  the  case).  The  difference  between  the  two  classes 
of  sounds  could  not  be  better  illustrated  than  by  getting  a  native 
unacquainted  with  English  to  pronounce  the  two  words  referred  to  by 
Professor  BUhler,  whii^  have  become  naturalised  in  the  country,  and 
especially  the  long  list  of  similar  words,  with  their  native  translitera- 
tions, given  at  the  end  of  Dr  Biihler's  paper  by  the  editor  of  the 
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Jiadraa  Ziterary  Jownud,  Ereiy  peraon  who  hu  taoglit  English  to 
Isduaa  knows  how  difficult  it  ia  to  get  them  out  of  their  lingual  pro- 
nancistioii  of  the  English  t  and  4. 

Up  to  this  point,  all  the  lingual  Bounds  referred  to  by  Dr  Biihler, 
whether  in  Sanskrit  and  the  Indian  Ternacnlars  derived  from  it,  or  in 
the  tongnes  of  modem  Europe,  have  been  found  to  be,  and  have  been 
admitted  to  be,  merely  phooetic  developmenta.  Does  this  appear  to 
be  the  case  also  in  the  DraTidian  langaagesl  I  do  not  £nd  any  appre- 
ciable difference  between  any  one  of  these  languages  and  the  rest  nith 
n^aid  to  the  use  of  f  or  d;  but  a  considerable  difference  is  apparent 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  n  and  the  peculiarly  Dravidian  linguals  r,  r, 
aad  I.  Uauy  words  which  hare  9  and  i  in  the  other  dialects  have  n 
and  I  in  Telugu.  Are  we  to  ezpUiu  this  by  supposing  that  Telugu 
remained  unchanged,  whereas  in  the  other  dialects,  especially  in  Tamil 
Mid  Malay&lam,  a  certain  fondness  for  the  lingual  sounds  (that  ia,  for 
the  more  distinctiva  sounds,  as  compared  with  the  less  diatinctire) 
developed  itself  raore  and  mgre  as  time  went  on,  as  has  been  the  case 
in  Sanskrit  and  the  North  Indian  vemaculaTst  I  think  not.  On  the 
oontraiy,  the  existence  in  Beveral  of  the  Dravidian  languages  of  a  ten- 
dency to  soften  down  these  distinctive  sounds  is  capable  of  being 
proved  by  a  comparison  of  the  ancient  dialects  of  those  languages  with 
die  modem.  Thus  old  Canarese  had  the  deep,  vocalic,  lingual  r  of  the 
Tamil  and  MalayAlam,  whilst  the  modem  Caoarese  has  lost  it.  This 
sound  does  not  now  exist  in  Telugu,  and  it  cannot  dearly  be  proved 
that  it  ever  had  it ;  but  the  analogy  of  all  the  other  dialects  leads 
BB  to  condnde  that  it  had  it  originally,  and  that  it  lost  it  in  course 
Oi  time,  as  we  know  that  Canarese  did.  Even  in  Tamil,  it  seems 
merging,  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  either  into  I  or  y,  and  the  true 
pronunciation  is  now  seldom  heard.  Both  in  Canarese  and  in  Telugu 
the  use  of  the  hard  lingual  r,  of  which  Tamil  and  Malay&laui  are 
80  fond,  has  become  almost  entirely  obsolete,  though  the  nse  of  this 
consonant  by  the  poets  testifies  to  its  currency  in  olden  times.  In 
To)n  this  r  has  altogether  disappeared,  its  place  being  generally  sup- 
plied by  j.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  in  those  instaoces  in 
which  Telugu  has  n  and  I,  whilst  the  other  dialects  have  1^  and  I, 
Telugu  lepreaenta,  not  the  older,  but  the  more  modem,  usage  of  the 
people.  Evan  though  it  should  be  admitted  that  Tamil  carried  its 
predilection  for  lingual  sounds  beyond  the  first  phase  of  the  langu^e 
into  the  period  when  its  secondary  themes,  derivative^  and  inflexional 
Bofflxes  were  formed,  it  wonld  still  have  to  be  remembered — (and  in 
this  respect  it  would  differ  widely  from  the  Sanskrit) — that  the  place 
those  sounds  held  in  the  first  phase  of  the  language  itself  was  certfunly 
far  from  being  merely  phonetic:  Large  numbers  of  the  oldest  verbal 
roots  in  the  language,  representing  the  moat  primitive  and  necessary 
ideas,  are  differentiated  from  other  roots  solely  by  the  difference  be- 
tween the  twQ  classes  of  consonauta.  The  follovring  Tamil  instances 
will  suffice : — 

kudi,     to  leap,  «t,        to  say. 

kudi,    to  drink.  «!<>,        to  count. 

pudei,  to  hide.  nian«^  a  house. 

pu4^  to  sift.  ma^  a  etooL 
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kattu,  to  make  a  naiM.  arti,  to  be  scarce. 

iaftu,  to  tie.  tiru,  to  cut  o£ 

ixttti,  to  dig.  arit,  to  weep. 

lco((v,  to  driun.  kol,  to  kilL 

art,  to  gnaw.  kof,  to  tak& 

an',  to  know.  tulei,  to  end. 

ari,  to  destroy.  lufti,  to  bore. 

When  these  mstanceii  of  the  nae  of  the  lingual  consonants  in  Tamil, 
which  is  richest  in  Unguals,  and  which  may  be  accepted  in  this  parti- 
cular as  the  best  repreaentstive  of  the  Dravidian  family,  are  compared 
with  the  uses  to  which  the  linguals  are  put  in  Sanskrit,  as  amply  illus- 
trated by  Dr  Biihler,  it  will  be  apparent  at  once  that  the  posltiou 
occupied  by  the  linguals  in  the  Dravidian  dialects  differs  essentiaUy 
from  that  occupied  by  them  in  Sanskrit  and  the  dialects  derived  from 
it  They  evidently  pertain,  not  to  the  phonetic  development  or  eupho- 
nic refinement  of  the  Tamil,  but  to  its  system  of  roots,  meanings,  and 
laws  of  special  iaation.  They  take  us  back  to  a  point  in  the  history  of 
the  language  beyond  which  we  cannot  hope  to  be  able  to  ascend.  If 
SEiQskrit  were  to  be  deprived  of  its  Unguals,  there  ia  hardly  an  idea  or 
shade  of  thought  it  expresses  now  which  it  would  not  then  be  equally 
able  to  express ;  but  if  Tamil  were  deprived  of  its  linguals,  it  would 
cease  to  be  able  to  express  some  of  the  most  rudimentary,  necessary 
ideas,  and  would  scarcely  be  worthy  to  be  caUed  a  language. 

The  position  occupied  by  the  Ungual  consonants  in  Sanskrit  and  in 
the  Dravidian  languages  respectively  beiog  now  fuUy  before  ns,  we  come 
back  to  the  question  at  issue,  How  did  these  sounds  first  make  their 
appearance  io  Sanskrit  f  The  question,  it  appears  to  me,  is  mainly 
one  of  probabilities.  Speaking  generally,  with  a  reservation  of  the 
slight  modifications  already  admitted,  these  sounds  are  peculiar  to 
India.  We  find  them  in  both  the  varieties  of  bigbly-organised  human 
speech,  the  Sanskritic  and  the  Dravidian,  which  have  existed  in  India 
side  by  side  for  three  thousand  years ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  for  an  unknown  period  before  ^at  the  Sanskrit-speaking  race  came 
into  still  closer  contact  with  the  Dravidians  (or  with  some  people 
speaking  a  language  analogous  in  structure  to  that  of  the  Dravidian 
to&gues),  not  only  after  they  arrived  in  India  and  occupied  the  seats  of 
the  Dravidians,  but  possibly  even  before  they  crossed  the  Indus,  whilst 
on  their  way  through  the  country  of  the  Brahuis.  Which,  then,  is  the 
more  probable  supposition)  —  that  these  peculiarly  Indian  lingual 
sounds  developed  themselves  spontaneously  and  quite  independently  in 
each  of  those  varieties  of  speech,  the  Sanskritic  and  the  Dravidian  t  or 
that  they  had  a  common  origin,  having  developed  themselves  first  in 
one  family,  and  then  spread  from  that  to  the  other !  The  balance  of 
probabilities  seems  to  me  in  favour  of  the  latter  supposition;  and  if 
this  supposition  of  a  common  origin  be  adopted,  we  seem  then  to  be 
warranted  in  concluding  that  it  was  in  the  speech  of  the  primitive 
Dravidians  that  these  sounds  originated,  and  that  it  wsa  through  Dra- 
vidian influences  that  a  predilection  for  these  sounds  developed  itself 
in  the  speech  of  the  Indo-Aryan  rac&  It  is  freely  admitted  by  Dr 
Biihler  that  "  the  Unguals  of  the  Dravidian  dialects  are  not  derived 
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'  from  tiie  Samkrit"  On  the  suppoeitiaD,  therefore,  that  tiiejr  bare  a 
conuDOQ  origiD,  would  it  not  foliov  that  Sanskrit  miut  have  derired 
them  from  the  Dravidian  dialecta  1 

Dr  Biihler  aiguea  that  "  the  poasibilitj  of  the  borrowing  of  sonnde 
hj  one  language  from  another  has  never  yet  been  proved,"  and  that 
"  compantive  philologistB  have  admitted  loan-theories  too  easily,  with- 
out examining  facts."  "  Regarding  the  borrowing  of  sounds,"  he 
eajB,  "  it  may  soffice  for  the  present  to  remark,  that  it  never  has  been 
shown  to  occur  in  the  languages  which  were  influenced  by  others  in 
historical  times,  such  as  English,  Spanish,  and  the  other  Bomance 
languages,  Persian,  &c."  "  We  £nd  still  stronger  evidence,"  he  bsts, 
"against  the  loan-theoiy  in  the  well-known  fact  that  nations  which, 
like  the  Jews,  the  Farsees,  the  Slavonian  tribes  of  Germany,  the  Irish, 
Ac.,  have  lost  their  mother-tongues,  are,  as  nations,  unable  to  adopt 
with  the  words  and  grammatical  laws  also  tite  pronunciation  of  the 
foreign  laugDag&"  I  am  quite  prepared  to  agree  with  Dr  Buhler  ap 
to  a  certain  point.  I  admit  that  many  nations,  posubly  that  most 
nations,  even  whilst  adopting  wholesale  the  words  of  other  nations  with 
whom  they  have  been  brought  into  close  contact,  are  found  to  have 
retained  thetr  own  pronnnciation  without  acquiring  the  peculiarities  of 
the  pronunciation  of  those  other  nations.  But  admitting  it  to  be  a  fact 
that  ten  nations  have  not  borrowed  sounds  from  other  nations,  it  is 
onsafe  to  argue  &om  this  that  the  eleventh  nation  cannot  have  done  sa 
It  is  merely  a  question  of  £act ;  and  if  we  find  it  in  any  case  to  be  a 
fact  that  this  supposed  impossibility  has  taken  place,  all  we  can  do  is 
to  add  this  new  fsct  to  out  existing  stock  of  facts,  and  modify  our 
theories  accordingly.  An  interestiDg  illustration  of  the  necessity  of 
leaving  an  opening  for  new  facts  may  be  discovered  in  a  portion  of  Dr 
Biihler'a  own  argument.  "  JJet  us  consider,"  he  says,  "  the  case  of  the 
English.  Though  half  of  its  words  have  been  imported  by  the  Norman 
nee,  though  most  of  the  old  Saxon  inflexions  have  perished  in  the 
struggle  between  the  languages  of  the  conqueror  and  the  conquered, 
though  in  some  instances  even  Norman  affixes  have  entered  the  organism 
of  t^  original  language,  the  quietism  of  the  Saxon  organs  of  speech 
has  opposed  a  passive  and  successful  resistance  to  the  introdnctioa  of 
foreign  sounds.  The  English  has  received  neither  the  clear  French  a, 
nor  its  u,  nor  its  peculiar  nasals.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  well  preserved 
its  broad,  impure  vowels  and  diphthongs,  and  it  is  now  as  difficult  for 
an  Englishman  to  pronounce  the  French  a  or  u,  as  it  was  for  his  Baxon 
ancestors  eight  hundred  years  ago."  This  argument  is  well  worked 
ODt.  It  proves  conclusively  that  the  English,  whilst  adopting  much 
of  ^e  vocabulary  of  the  Normans,  did  not  adopt  their  pronunciation. 
But  what  shall  we  say  about  the  Normans  tiiemselves  ]  Not  two 
hundred  years  had  elapsed  since  the  first  settlement  of  the  Northmen 
in  Franca  when  they  conquered  England;  and  daring  that  short  time 
they  had  not  only  exchanged  their  own  Norse  for  the  French  of  the 
period,  but  had  adopted  those  sounds — had  acquired  those  pecnliariliea 
of  pronunciation — which  Dr  Biibler  treats  as  djstinctively  and  inalien- 
ably  French.  The  very  sounds  to  which  he  refers — the  clear  French 
a,  the  u,  and  its  peculiar  nasals,  and  of  which  he  says  that  it  is  as 
difScolt  for  an  Englishman  to  pronounce  them  now  as  for  his  Saxon 
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•ncMtors  eigbt  hnnclred  years  ai^— are  sonnda  wMch  tlie  Northmen 
only  a  short  time  before  tiidr  arrival  in  England  liwi  picked  up  from 
the  race  they  conquered.  What  can  be  sud  of  tbis,  but  "that  the 
imitatiTeneBg  of  the  Normans  is  as  much  a  fact  in  history,  and  as  much 
entitled  to  throw  whatever  light  it  cui  on  the  poasibilitiea  of  Indian 
philology,  as  the  possiTeness  of  the  early  EDglishl  May  not  this  at. 
least  be  inferred,  that  if  the  Normans  had  ao  much  of  the  faculty  of 
imitation  as  to  be  able  to  adopt  the  language  of  a  race  with  which  tbey 
came  in  contact,  pronunciation  and  all,  it  requires  no  straining  of  the 
imagination  to  suppose  the  Sanskrit-apeatdng  race  imitative  enough 
to  aidopt — not  the  language  of  the  race  that  preceded  them  in  India — 
not  their  pronunciation — hat  merely  a  certain  peculiarity  in  their  pro- 
nunciation of  a  few  consonants  with  which  they  could  not  fail  to  be 
struck  t 

"The  possibili^  of  the  borrowing  of  sounds  by  one  nation  from 
another"  receives  an  illoatration  from  the  "  click  "  of  Soutbem  Africa  ; 
and  this  illustration  is  all  the  more  appropriate,  seeing  that  the  "  click," 
somewhat  like  the  lingual  sounda  of  India,  is  not  a  new,  independent, 
consonantal  sound,  but  merely  a  peculiarity  of  prbnnnciation  attaching 
to  a  certain  class  of  consonanta.  Dr  Bleek  remarks,  "  The  occurrence 
of  clicks  in  the  Kafir  dialects  decreases  almost  in  proportion  to  their 
distance  from  the  Hottentot  border.  Yet  the  most  southern  Tekeza 
eKalects  and  the  Se-auto  have  also  (probably  through  EaGr  influence) 
become  to  a  slight  extent  poasesaed  of  this  remarkable  phonetic 
element" — Bleek'a  Comparative  Grammar,  p.  13.  Bishop  Callaway, 
in  his  preface  to  vol.  L  part  I  of  bis  "  Zulu  Nursery  Tales,"  Natal 
(and  London,  Triibner  &  Co.),  ssys,  "It  is  generally  supposed  that 
the  sounds  called  clicks  are  a  modem  intrusion  into  the  alliterative 
class  of  languages,  arising  from  intercourse  with  the  Hottentots."  He 
adds,  "  The  view  that  the  clicks  are  not  native  to  the  alliterative  lan- 
guages is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  theory  I  have  formed  of  their 

One  of  DrBiihler's  objections  to  the  supposition  of  the  lingual  mode 
of  pronouncing  certain  consonants  by  the  Saoskrit-a peaking  race  hav- 
ing been  derived  from  the  Dravidians  is,  that  the  words  contjuning 
Unguals  which  I  had  represented  as  borrowed  from  the  Dravidian 
languages  by  the  Sanskrit  are  not  numerous  enough  to  render  tbis 
supposition  admisaible.  The  number  of  such  words  might  easily  be 
increased;  but  I  do  not, attribute  the  adoption  of  lingual  sounds  by 
the  Aryans  to  the  influence  of  the  words,  whether  few  or  many, 
borrowed  by  them  from  the  Dravidians.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  a 
necessary  condition  of  the  adoption  of  a  pecaliar  pronunciation  that 
"  a  great  number  of  foreign  words  containing  the  particular  letter 
should  first  be  borrowed,  and  that  the  sound  should  thus  become  per- 
fectly familiar  to  the  people."  lu  the  ease  of  the  South  African 
"  click,"  each  tribe  retains  its  own  words,  whilst  pronouncing  them  in  the 
Hottentot  fashion.  But  we  need  not  go  beyond  the  Sanskrit-speaking 
race  itself  for  an  illnatration  of  the  possibility  of  a  peculiarity  in 
pronunciation  making  its  way,  not  by  the  introduction  of  new  words, 
bnt  by  the  modification  of  the  pronuncifttion  of  words  already  in  exist- 
ence.    Dr  Biihler  considers  the  Ungual  sounds  of  the  Sanskrit  an  inde- 
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pendent  derelopmeat,  "a  phonetic  iDniymtion  whicli  has  outgrown  in 
coone  of  time  ita  original  and  legitimate  limits."  He  ttiinkB  it  capable 
of  proof  that  the  dental  wmnda  in  Sanskrit  are  more  ancient  than  the  . 
lingual,  and  that  the  predilection  for  lingual  sounds  went  on  gradoally 
increasiDg.  Supposing  this  granted,  we  are  natnnlly  led  to  inquire  bj 
what  process  the  transformation  of  dentals  to  linguals  became  a  cha- 
ncteristic  of  the  language  of  the  whole  raoet  It  must  have  arisen, 
according  to  his  theory,  not  from  the  adoption  of  new  words,  bat  from 
a  certain  pftcaliarity  in  the  pronimciation  of  old  words  passing,  tike  a 
new  fashion,  from  one  person  to  another.  One  person  must  have  made 
a  beginning ;  that  person's  family  must  have  imitated  him  ;  from  one 
family  the  peculiarity  must  have  spread  to  the  other  families  of  the 
gttra;  gdtra  after  gttra  must  gradually  have  caught  the  infection ;  and 
then  at  last,  when  the  usage  became  nniversal,  the  new  literature  of  the 
race  provided  it  with  a  lifting  resting-place.  It  appears  to  me,  there- 
fore, that,  on  Dr  Biihlar's  hypothesis,  as  well  as  on  mine,  the  borrowing 
of  sounds  mnst  have  been  carried  on  on  a  very  extensive  scale.  My 
hypothesis  merely  serves  to  show  how  this  process  may  have  received 
ita  first  impolse,  and  been  accelerated  in  its  cours&  Probably  also  the 
Indo-Aryans  were  not  the  only  people  in  ancient  or  later  times  amongst 
whom  borrowing  prevailed.  How  could  the  whole  of  the  members  of 
any  nation  or  race  have  acquired  its  stock  of  distinctive  sounds  and 
words — how  could  organised  varieties  of  speech  have  taken  possession 
of  the  large  areas  in  which  they  are  now  found — had  not  the  practice 
stagmatised  as  the  "loan-theory"  been  in  continual  operation  1  Descent 
accounts  for  much ;  imitativenesa,  as  it  appears  to  me,  for  more. 

After  writing  the  above,  I  found  a  discussion  of  the  same  question 
by  Mr  Beames  in  §5  69,  60,  of  his  "  Comparative  Grammar  of  the 
Modern  Aryan  Langnages  of  India."  Mr  Beames  takes  to  some  extent 
the  same  line  as  Dr  Btlhler,  but  he  enters  more  folly  into  the  investi- 
gation of  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  cerebrals  to  the  dentals. 
With  much  of  what  he  says  I  fully  agree. 

"  The  connection  between  dentals  and  cerebrals  rests  on  the  principle, 
which  I  shall  do  my  best  to  prove  in  this  section,  that  these  two  classes 
of  sounds  are  really  the  weaker  and  stronger  branches  respectively  of 
one  and  the  same  gronp,  which,  as  being  produced  by  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  tongue,  may  be  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of 
lingnals.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  might  be  anticipated  that 
Sanskrit,  in  its  polished  or  classical  stage,  would  incline  to  the  use  of 
the  softer  or  dental  branch,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  popular 
speech,  as  represented  by  the  Prakrits,  would  adhere  to  the  harsher 
or  cerebral  forma  It  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  how  far  this  anticipa- 
tion is  borne  out  by  facts The  modem  langu^^  present  at 

first  sight  an  inextricable  chaos  and  confusion.  There  are  cases  (a) 
where  the  Sanskrit  has  the  dental,  Prakrits  and  the  modems  the  cere- 
bral ;  (fi)  where  Sanskrit  has  dental,  Prakrit  cerebral,  and  the  modems 
dental ;  (y)  where  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  have  dental,  the  modems  cere- 
bral ;  (i)  Sanskrit  cerebtai,  Prakrit  the  same,  but  the  modems  dental 
There  are  also  instances  in  which  two  words,  apparently  cognate,  differ 
only  in  this  letter — one  having  the  cerebral,  the  other  the  dental.  .... 

"  There  would  seem  to  be  some  misapprehension  as  to  the  nature  of 
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the  Aryan  eerebnls,  which  ue  treated  by  Enropean  acholan  aa  thongh 
they  vere  a  class  of  Bannde  nupronooiiceable  by  oar  organs,  and  only 
to  be  with  difficulty  learnt  by  persona  who  have  heard  them  atteied  by 
the  natives  of  India.  Inasmttch  as  they  are  only  found  in  the  Indian 
blanch  of  the  gt«at  Indo-0«nnanic  family,  it  has  been  somewhat 
hastily  concluded  that  they  are  foreign  to  that  family ;  and  as  a  set 
of  Bounds  which,  in  name  at  least,  ie  identical  with  them,  is  found  in 
the  Dravidian  languages,  it  has  been  assumed  that  these  sonnds  are  of 
non-Aryan  origin,  and  that  they  have  sprung  portly  from  a  tendency  to 
barshea  the  pronnndation  of  the  dentals  acquired  by  the  Aryans  from 
their  Don-.^M7an  neighbours  since  their  arrival  in  India,  and  partly 
from  a  wholesale  importation  of  non-Aryan  words  into  Sanskrit  and 
its  modem  descendants 

"  Without  absolutely  denying  the  possibility  that  both  of  these 
theories  may  contain  a  certain  amount  oE  trath,  I  wotdd  bring  forward 
Borne  considerations  to  show  that  they  are  not  either  undoubtedly 
correct,  or  even  necessary  to  account  for  the  presence  of  these  sounds. 

"  To  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  we  may  endeavour  to  get  at  a  true 
perception  of  the  real  state  of  the  question  by  analysing  the  sounds 
themselves.  All  consonants  are  produced  by  checking  the  outward 
flowing  breath,  through  bringing  into  contact  two  of  the  organs  of  the 
mouth.  Among  these  checks  there  is  a  regularly  graduated  series, 
produced  by  the  contact  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue  with  the  region  ex- 
tending from  the  centre  of  the  palate  to  the  edges  of  the  upper  teetb. 
This  series  may  be  called  the  lingual  series.  If  the  tongue-tip  be 
applied  to  the  highest  point  of  this  region — that  is,  to  the  centre  of 
the  hard  or  true  palate — the  sounds  are  harsh,  and 'similar  to  the  letter 
r.  Contact  a  little  lower  down,  or  more  towards  the  front,  produces  a 
sound  less  harsh,  and  so  on ;  the  more  forward  the  contact  the  softer 
the  sound,  till  at  last,  when  we  get  to  the  edge  of  the  teeth,  the  sound 
which  results  is  extremely  soft  wd  smooth.  The  sounds  of  this  series, 
as.CKpreased  by  the  Teutonic  branch  of  the  family,  are  among  the 
harsher,  though  not  absolutely  the  harshest,  notes  of  the  series.  In 
expressing  (  and  d,  we  Teutons  touch  with  our  tongues  the  gum  or 
fleshy  part  of  the  palate  just  above  the  teeth.  The  Southern  European 
races  form  the  contact  lower  down,  just  where  the  osseous  substance 
of  the  teeth  issues  from  the  gnms,  thus  producing  a  softer  sound  than 
the  Teutons.  The  Persians  and  Indians  form  it  low  down  on  the 
teeth,  almost  at  their  edge,  thus  producing  the  softest  sound  of  alL 
Thb  Indian  sound,  being  the  restdt  of  impact  on  the  teeth,  is  a  true 
dental  We  Teutons  have  no  dental  sounds  at  all,  and  the  Italians  have 
only  eemi-dentala.  The  Indians  have,  however,  in  addition  to  their 
true  dentals,  another  series  produced  by  contact  at  a  point  a  very  little, 
if  at  all,  higher  than  the  Teutonic  contact,  so  that  tiiey  possess,  so  to 
speak,  the  highest  and  lowest  notes  of  the  scale,  but  not  the  inter- 
mediate ones. 

"  With  the  exception  of  the  harsh  Indian  contact,  the  Teutonic  is  Um 
highest  in  the  scale,  and  the  reason  of  this  is  probably  that  the  race 
which  uses  it,  living  in  a  cold  country,  has  preserved  that  nervous 
vigour  which  enables  it  to  employ  its  organs  of  speech  firmly  and 
msply.     Id  the  South  of  Europe  the  warmer  climate  has  induced  a 
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certain  unoant  of  laxity,  which  has  told  on  the  articulation,  and  the 
point  of  contact  has  therefore  fallen  lower,  to  a  portion  which  requires 
leas  effort  on  the  part  of  the  speaker ;  while  in  ^e  still  hotter  climate 
of  Peisia  and  India,  greater  relaxation  has  taken  phwe,  and  the  mnscles 
of  the  tongue  have  become  flaccid  ;  the  member  itself  is  long  and  soft, 
and  naturally  seeks  the  lowest  and  eaaiest  place  of  utterance.  Thus  it 
eomea  to  pass  that  the  words  which  the  Teutons  pronounce  with  f  and 
4  are  pronounced  by  tbe  Indians  with  t  and  d.  While  daughter,  as 
pronounced  bj  an  Englishman,  would  be  written  by  the  Indians  dAfar, 
they  themselves  at  an  early  period  said  duhUd.  If  we  could  find  out 
how  tbe  word  was  pronounced  by  the  Aryans  before  tbey  descended 
into  the  plains  of  India,  we  should  probably  have  to  write  it  duhafi, 
or  rather,  in  those  days  the  sounds  represented  by  the  letters  t  and  d 
did  not  exist.  ....  The  relaxation  indicated  by  those  letters  must 
have  taken  place  after  the  Aryans  came  into  this  country.  Before  that 
time,  and  probably  for  some  centuries  after  it,  their  lingual  contact 
\tas,  we  may  fairly  assume,  as  crisp  and  firm,  and  its  place  as  high  up 
in  the  palate,  as  that  of  thur  European  brethren.  In  those  days  they 
knew  of  no  distinction  between  (  and  (,  d  and  d.  They  had,  how- 
ever, in  their  language  words  in  which  an  r  preceded  or  followed  a 
deotal,  and  in  such  combinations  their  liugnal  sounds  assnmed  I^ 
degrees  a  harsher  note,  being  produced  by  a  contact  nearer  to  the  plai» 
of  utterance  of  r,  which  is  very  high  up  in  the  palate.  The  people, 
though  they  gradually  softened  their  place  of  contact,  and  brought  it 
lower  down  in  tbe  mouth  in  the  case  of  a  single  consonant,  natundly 
retained  a  high  contact  when  an  r  was  in  combination,  and  this  habit 
must  have  become  more  and  more  marked  as  time  went  on.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  point  of  utterance  of  t  and  d  sank  loner  in  the  mouth, 
the  distance  between  it  and  the  point  of  utterance  of  r  got  greater  and 
greater,  and  the  additional  labour  of  moving  the  tongue  from  one  point 
to  the  other  increased,  and  to  avoid  this,  the  higher  and  harsher  pdnt 
of  contact  for  t  and  d  was  retained.  Then  as  the  r,  under  the  influence 
of  other  phonetic  laws,  began  to  be  regularly  omitted,  nothing  remained 
but  the  Unguals  at  a  high  point  of  contact — that  is,  what  we  now  call 
cerebrals.  So  that  when  at  length  the  art  of  writing  was  introduced, 
the  national  pronunciation  had  by  that  time  become  so  fixed  that  it 
was  necessary  to  recognise  the  existence  of  two  separate  sets  of  lingual 
utterances,  and  to  provide  appropriate  symbols  for  each.  But  when 
they  were  confronted  by  the  task  of  assigning  either  cerebral  or 
dental  tinguals  to  any  individual  word,  the  grammarians  to  whose 
lot  it  fell  to  reduce  their  already  highly-developed  language  to  wri^ 
ing,  must  have  bad  a  difficult  problem  to  solve.  It  is  perhaps  not  to 
be  expected  that  we  should  be  able  at  this  distance  of  time  to  detect 
the  principles  on  which  they  worked,  or  to  ascertain  what  were  the 
considerations  whi^h  guided  them  in  determining  in  each  case  whether 
to  write  a  dental  or  a  cerebraL  It  resnlts,  however,  from  the  remarks 
just  made,  that  what  we  now  call  the  cerebrals  are  tiie  real  equivalents 
of  the  European  ( and  d,  and  that  it  is  not  these,  but  the  Indian  dentals 
which  are  peculiar  to  those  tongues.  It  is  fair,  therefore,  to  assume 
that  the  original  form  of  such  words  as  those  which  are  given  above  as 
examples,  is  that  which  retains  the  cerebral,  and  that  the  dental  form 
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bu  grown  out  of  the  cerebral  one  by  the  process  of  weakening  and 
Mfteiiing  which  the  Arjan  orgnnB  of  speech  have  undergone  from  the 
effects  of  climate.  It  would  certainly  be  in  full  and  complete  harmony 
with  the  present  theory  that  the  Prakrits,  regarded  as  the  coUoqui^ 
langnages,  should  exhibit  a  more  frequent  nte  of  the  cerebral,  while 
the  Sanskrit,  regarded  aa  the  language  of  literature,  should  prefer  the 
softer  dental ;  and,  as  has  been  stated  above,  it  is  actually  asserted  by 
several  authors  that  this  is  the  case.  Unfortunately,  however,  an 
examination  Qf  such  examples  of  Prakrit  as  ara  available  by  no  means 
bears  out  this  assertion,  and  the  evidence  of  the  modem  languages, 
which  is  of  almost  concluuve  importance  in  this  respect,  shows  that 
both  dental  and  cerebral  are  used  with  eqnat  freqnency,  even  in 
derivatives  from  a  common  root ;  and  more  than  this,  dentals  are  used 
in  cases  where  the  recorded  Sanskrit  word  is  written  only  with  a 
cerebral. 

"  It  must  have  struck  every  one  who  has  resided  in  India  that  the 
native  ear,  though  keen  and  subtle  beyond  belief  in  detecting  minute 
differences  of  sound  in  native  words,  is  very  dull  and  blnnt  in  catching 
foreign  soanda  The  ordinary  peasant,  who  never  mistakes  i6t,  seven, 
for  tdf,  sixty,  however  softly  or  rapidly  spoken,  will  often  be  quite 
nnable  to  catch  a  single  word  of  a  sentence  in  his  own  language,  how- 
ever grammatically  correct,  and  however  distinctly  uttered  by  an 
European,  simply  on  account  of  some  apparently  trifling  difference  in 
pronunciation.  Now  we  see  something  of  this  sort  in  the  Prakrit  of 
the  plays.  The  slight  differences  or  rudenesses  of  pronunciation  among 
the  lower  classes  were  made  much  of  by  play-writers,  and  exaggerated 
almost  grotesquely.  This  tendency  probably  led  to  the  practice  of 
writing  every  n  in  Prakrit  as  ^  and  will  also  account  for  much  of  the 
irregularity  in  the  employment  of  the  cerebrals  and  dentals.  Provin- 
ual  pecnliariti^s  of  pronunciation,  such  as  exist  in  the  present  day  in 
various  parts  of  India,  were  seized  upon  and  fixed,  and  words  were 
spelt  accordingly,  without  reference  to  their  etymology. 

"  One  of  the  most  striking  of  these  provincial  peculiarities  is  the 
fondness  of  the  Sindhi  for  cerebrals.  This  language  has  preserved  the 
harsher  point  of  contact,  and  has  not  allowed  itself  to  be  weak  and  soft. 
The  sturdy  Jate,  wandering  over  their  barren  deserts,  were  engaged  in 
a  constant  straggle  with  nature  for  the  bare  permission  to  exist,  and 
there  was  therefore  little  risk  of  their  becoming  languid  or  effeminate 
in  speech  or  in  any  other  qualification. 

"  The  further  transition  of  the  cerebrals  and  dentals  into  the  semi- 
vowel ^  is  a  point  attended  with  some  obscurity.  The  process  seems, 
like  so  many  phonetic  processes  in  the  Indian  languages,  to  work  back- 
wards and  forwards,  and  to  branch  out  into  further  collateral  develop- 
ment, as  into  /  {^),  r,  and  the  like.  /  is  a  dental  letter,  and  the 
change  from  dto  d  and  then  to  t,  involving,  as  it  does,  a  passage  from 
k  dental  to  a  cerebral,  and  back  again  to  the  dental,  can  only  be 
accounted  for  on  the  supposition  advanced  above,  that  originally  there 
was  no  difference  between  the  two  classes  of  sounds,  and  that,  subse- 
qaently  to  the  rise  and  establishment  of  this  difference,  the  popular 
ear  has  continued  to  recognise  the  close  connection  of  the  ttro,  and  to 
be  a  little  uncertain  when  to  use  one,  and  when  the  other.  .... 
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"  I  will  now  Sam  up  what  has  been  aaid  about  tbe  cerebrals  and 
dentala,  and  the  two  forms  of  I.  Tbe  cerebrals  are  tbe  haraher,  the 
dentals  the  softer,  forma  of  tbe  lingual  series.  Tbe  former  correspond 
vety  nearly  to  our  EagliBh  soimds,  the  latter  are  unlike  auy  aonnd 
current  in  Europe,  and  hare  arisen  from  the  debilitating  eSecta  of  a 
hot  climate.  ....  From  all  these  circumstttncee  we  infer  the  original 
naity  of  all  the  lingual  group,  aud  its  affinity  to  tbe  European 
dentals." 

Mr  Beames  bas  discussed  tbe  origin  of  the  cerebral  sonnds,  and  tbe 
Datore  of  the  difference  between  them  and  the  dentals  so  exhaustively, 
and  I  am  so  perfectly  in  agreement  with  him  in  much  of  what  be  eaya, 
that,  though  I  have  already  given  to  tbe  discussion  of  this  subject  too 
large  a  share  of  the  space  at  my  diaposal,  I  have  thought  it  best  to 
reprint  nearly  all  he  has  said  t»  exlauo,  and  allow  it  to  speak  for  itself, 
contenting  myself  with  making  only  a  few  remarks  on  that  portion  of 
his  theory  wluch  runs  counter  to  my  own.  I  need  not  repeat  anything 
I  have  said  in  my  remarks  on  Dr  Biihler's  p^ier.  Whilst  I  admit 
that  tbe  dentals  of  the  European  languages  are  only  partially  dentals, 
ajid  that  the  dentals  of  the  languages  of  India,  being  farmed  into  a 
class  by  themselTes  eeparate  from  the  cerebrals,  are  more  perfectly 
worthy  of  being  called  by  that  name,  I  do  not  admit  that  tbe  Indian 
cerebrals  represent  the  original  sounds'  of  the  letters  of  the  lingual  class 
better  than  the  dentals. 

In  another  passage  (p.  264),  Mr  Beames  speaks  of  the  cerebrals  as 
"  regarded  by  tbe  Pandits,  who  worked  at  a  time  when  tbe  nsoal 
Ungual  contact  of  their  nation  had  passed  down  to  a  lower  point  of 
contact,  as  in  some  way  derived  from  the  dentals ;  an  erroneous  view, 
in  which  they  have  been  followed  by  many  European  scbolaia."  In  this 
matter,  aa  it  appears  to  me,  the  Pandits  have  not  fallen  into  error. 
Dentals  were  regarded  as  best  representing  the  true  pronunciation  of 
old  Aryan  words,  not  only  at  the  time  when  Piqini  and  the  gram- 
matical writers  lived,  but  also  at  the  time  when  Sanskrit  compositions 
were  first  committed  to  writing.  Cerebral  sounds  bad  by  that  time 
come  to  be  sharply  distinguished  from  dentals,  and  a  separate  set  of 
characters  had  been  invented  for  their  expression ;  yet,  on  comparing 
the  stock  of  words  possessed  in  common  by  the  Sanskrit  and  the  other 
languages  of  the  Indo-European  group,  it  will  be  manifest  that  dentals 
were  in  almost  eveiy  instance  preferred.  Cerebral  sonnds  seem  to 
have  been  treated  as  novelties,  or  at  least  as  later  developments, 
whereas  dentals  were  regarded  as  a  portion  of  the  old  Aryan  inherit- 
ance, Bnt  this  line  of  argument  is  capable  of  being  carried  much 
further  back.  Long  before  grammatical  rules  wera  formed — long 
before  writing  was  introduced — at  that  early  period  when  the  Yedic 
hymns  began  to  be  composed,  and  sacrificial  formula  b^;an  to  be 
handed  down  from  priest  to  priest,  tbe  same  distinction  between  dentals 
and  cerebrals,  and  the  same  preference  for  dentals,  evidently  existed. 
I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  Mr  Beames  himself.  He  says  (Intro- 
duction, p.  5),  "Although  Pjl^ini  Uved  in  an  we  when  the  ei^y  Aryan 
dialects  had  already  undergone  much  change  ^m  their  pristine  con- 
dition, yet  among  the  Brahmans,  for  whom  alone  he  laboured,  there 
eziBted  a  traditional  memory  of  the  ancient,  and  then  olwolete,  form  of 
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intu)7  wordfl:  They  would  remember  those  iirchaic  fanna,  because 
their  religiouH  and  profesaional  duties  required  them  constantly  to 
recite  fonnolte  of  great  antiquity,  and  of  such  sacredneas  that  every 
letter  in  them  vag  supposed  to  be  a  divinity  in  itself,  and  which  had 
consequeatly  been  handed  down  from  primeval  times  absolutely  uq- 


Again,  if  Mr  Beames's  theory  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Sanskrit 
dentals  and  the  antiquity  of  the  cerebrals  were  perfectly  tenable,  it 
ought  to  be  applicable  also  to  the  dentals  and  cerebrals  of  the  Dra- 
Tidian  languages.  It  ought  to  be  evident,  or  at  least  should  appear 
probable,  that  the  Dravidian  dentals  were  a  later  class  of  sounds  than 
the  cerebrals,  brought  into  ezistenee  by  the  heat  of  the  climate.  But 
there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  such  a  supposition,  in  so  far  as  the 
Dravidian  langooges  ore  concerned,  for  dentals  as  well  as  cerebrals 
show  themselves,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  in  the  oldest  and  most 
necessary  roots  in  each  dialect,  and  cerebrals  ore  more  largely  used  in 
Tamil,  which  is  spoken  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  peninsula,  where 
the  heat  is  greatest,  than  in  Taluga,  which  is  spoken  where  the  heat  is 
less  intense.  Moreover,  the  development  of  the  cerebral  sounds  is  not 
in  any  degree  in  the  Dravidian  languages,  as  in  Sanskrit,  owing  to  the 
inflnence  of  a  contiguous  r.  It  looks,  indeed,  as  if  it  were  to  the  heat 
of  the  Indian  climate  that  the  cerebral  sounds — not  the  dentals — wera 
owing.  If  it  be  admitted  that  the  heat  of  the  climate  has  an  enervat- 
ing effect  on  the  oi^^ans  of  speech,  as  it  certainly  has  on  the  organs  of 
digestion,  may  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  introduction  into  the  speech 
of  the  people  of  the  harsh  piquant  sounds  of  the  cerebral  letters  was 
owing  to  the  same  cause  to  which  they  were  indebted  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  hot,  piquant  cnrries  into  the  list  of  their  articles  of  food  1 

I  quote  here  some  observations  of  Mr  Beames  in  confirmation  of  the 
line  of  argument  taken  by  myself  in  my  remarks  on  Dr  Biihler's  paper. 
"  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  point  out  how  far  or  in  what  direction 
Aryan  vocalism  has  been  influenced  by  these  alien  races  (Kols,  Dravi- 
dians,  ikc. } ;  but  that  some  sort  of  influence  hss  been  at  work  is  almost 
beyond  a  doubt  It  may,  however,  be  coqjeotured  that  the  pronuncia- 
tion has  been  aSected  more  than  the  written  language,  because  the  latter 
is  always  by  conscioni  and  intentional  efforts  kept  up  to  some  known 
standard.  To  one  who  has  spent  some  years  in  the  Foigab  or  Hin- 
doBtan,  the  ordinary  pronunciation  of  the  Bengalis  and  Oriyas  certainly 
sounds  nnconth  and  foreign,  and  as  these  two  races  are  surrounded  bjf 
and  much  mixed  up  with  non-Aryans,  it  is  probable  that  the  contiguity 
of  the  latter  will  eventually  be  found  to  have  had  much  to  do  with  tlua 
pecuUarity."— P.  128. 

"  This  curious  heavy  I  is  very  widely  employed  in  the  Dravidian 
group  of  langoages,  where  it  interchanges  freely  with  r  and  d,  and  it 
is  also  found  in  the  Kol  family  of  Central  India.  The  Morathas  and 
Opyas  are  perhaps  of  oil  the  Aryan  tribes  thtise  which  have  been  for  the 
longest  time  in  contact  with  Kols  and  Dravidians,  and  it  is  not  anr- 
prising,  therefore,  to  find  the  cerebral  t  mor«  freely  used  by  them  than 
by  the  others.  ....  It  is  noticeable  in  many  langoages,  that  where 
a  nation  gets  hold  of,  or  inventa,  some  pecnlior  sonnd,  it  straightway 
£tlla  in  love  with  it,  and  drags  it  into  use  at  every  turn,  whether  there 
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be  any  e^molo^cal  reason  for  it  or  no.  We  English,  for  instance, 
have  dia^^  onr  favourite  th  into  a  number  of  words  where  it  has  no 
losiness  to  be ;  and  similarly  the  Op;as  and  Marathu  bring  in  this 
beloved  /  where  /  ehould  be." — P.  445. 

"  Ofija  and  Maratha  have  long  been  spoken  in  tracts  partly  peopled 
1^  noa-Aiyans :  in  the  case  of  the  former,  by  Kola  and  Talingaa ;  in 
that  of  the  latter,  by  Oonds,  Bhils,  and  Canarese.  The  Aryans  of 
Gujarat  also  displaced  non-AJyan  tribea,  and  may  from  them  bare 
caught  this  trick  of  speech  (the  um  of  broken  vowels  and  a  eiiort  e),  as 
may  also  the  Bengalis  from  the  numerous  wild  tribes  on  their  fron- 
tiers."— P.  141.  It  will  be  seen  that,  whilst  ss  regards  the  special 
question  of  the  adoption  of  the  cerebral  sounds  from  the  Oravidiana  by 
the  Indo-Aryans,  Mr  Beames's  opinion  coincides,  on  the  whole,  with 
Dr  Biihler's,  as  regards  the  general  question  of  the  possibility  of  pecu- 
liarities of  pronunciation  being  borrowed  by  one  people  from  another, 
with  which  it  is  very  much  mixed  up,  his  opinion  coincides  with  mine. 
I  claim  his  vote  also  with  regard  to  one  of  the  cerebrals  themselves — 
the  cerebral  I. 

Dr  Tmmpp,  in  his  recently-published  "  Qrammar  of  the  Sindhi  Lan- 
goage,"  advocates  the  view  of  this  question  I  have  taken.  He  thinka 
the  North  Indian  vernaculars  have  been  considerably  inflaenced  by  the 
Dravidian,  or  at  least  non-Aryan,  langaagea  spoken  by  the  Indian 
aborigjnea;  and,  in  particular,  attributes  the  cerebrala  to  this  source. 
"  The  cerebrals,"  he  says,  "  comprise  the  most  non-Aryan  elements  of 
the  language  (the  Sindhi)."  He  thinks  "  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
words  which  commence  with  a  cerebral  are  taken  from  some  aboriginal 
non-Aryan  idiom,  which  in  recent  times  has  been  termed  Scythian,  but 
which  we  should  prefer  to  call  T&tAr."  "  This  seems,"  he  says,  "  to 
be  vei7  strong  proof  that  the  cerebrals  have  been  borrowed  from  some 
idiom  anterior  to  the  introduction  of  the  Aryan  family  of  languages. 
The  Banskrit  uses  the  cerebrala  very  sparingly,  but  in  Prakrit,  which 
is  already  considerably  tinged  with  so-called  '  provincLU,'  that  is,  with 
non-Aryan  elements,  they  struggle  hard  to  supplant  the  dentals." — 
P.  21.  Hence  the  preference  by  natives  of  cerebrals  to  dentals  in  the 
transliteration  of  European  words,  of  which  so  much  use  is  made  by 
Dr  Biihler  and  Mr  Beames,  appears  to  be  merely  in  accordance  with 
the  preference  of  cerebrals  to  dentals  exhibited  in  the  Prakrits,  and 
which  is  found  in  full  operation  in  the  dialects  which  have  sprung  from 
the  Prakrits.  This  preference  simply  proves,  in  Dr  Trumpp's  opinion, 
that  the  cerebrals  are  more  familiar  to  the  people  of  India  than  the 
dentals  (p.  24).  He  attributes  also  to  Dravidian  infinences  the  aver- 
sion of  the  Prakrit  to  aspirates,  and  the  peculiar  pronunciation  certain 
letters  (cA  and  /)  have  received  in  certtun  connectiona  in  MarAthi 
Mr  Edkins  (in  "  China's  Place  in  Philology ")  remarks  that  in  the 
Malay  alphabet  a  Dravidian  influence  may  be  suspected  in  the  cerebral 
series  of  letters  f,  d,  ij.  The  initial  consonant  in  Malay  is  generally 
single,  as  in  ^e  Dravidian  tongue. 

The  Dravidian  f  (as  will  be  seen  under  the  next  head)  la  inter- 
changeable with  the  cerebral  4,  throogh  their  middle  point,  the  vocalic 
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r.  All  theae  letters  indeed  appear  to  have  a  cognate  origin.  Tbey 
we  so  easily  interchanged,  that  one  is  tempted  to  consider  them  all 
merely  as  varieties  of  one  aud  the  same  soand.  . 

Dialectic  Intf.bchamge  of  CoNSONANTa.— Under  this  head  I 
intend  to  consider,  not  the  eapbonlc  refinements  which  hare  been 
tabulated,  and  perhaps  in  part  invented,  by  grammarians,  bnt  those 
natural,  unintentional  mutations  and  interchanges  which  are  broaght 
to  view  by  a  comparison  of  the  various  Dravidian  dialects.  These 
dialectic  interchanges  will  be  found  to  throw  mnch  light  on  the  Dra- 
vidian  laws  of  sonnd,  whilst  they  enable  ns  to  identify  many  words 
and  inflexional  forms  contained  in  the  various  dialects,  which  appear 
at  first  sight  to  be  unconnected,  but  which  are  in  reality  the  same. 

Following,  as  before,  as  far  as  posidble,  the  order  of  the  Dsva-n&gart 
alphabet,  I  proceed  to  point  out  the  dialectic  changes  to  which  each 
Dravidian  consonant  appears  to  be  liable.  I  omit  tho  aspintted  con- 
sonants as  not  really  Dravidian. 

1.  Thi  gittturali :  h,  g,  A, 

g  being  merely  the  sonant  of  k,  in  the  changes  now  to  be  inquired 
into,  ifc  and  g  will  be  regarded  as  identical. 

(i.)  k,  when  nsed  as  a  sonant — that  is,  ss  g — changes  into  v.  VHiere 
we  have  g  in  Tamil,  we  BOmetimes  find  v  in  Telugu — t.g,,  dgu,  Tarn, 
to  become ;  ami,  TeL  In  id,  the  infinitive  of  this  verb  in  Telugn, 
which  corresponds  to  the  Tamil  dga,  k  (or  g)  reappears.  It  is  in  the 
middle  of  words,  where  it  is  a  sonant,  that  this  consonant  evinces  a 
tendency  to  be  changed  into  r.  This  tendency  constancy  appears  in 
the  spoken  language  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  Tamil  people  in  the 
Southern  provinces ;  and  has  found  a  place  even  in  the  poets — t.g., 
nAva,  to  be  pained,  instead  of  the  more  common  ndga.  g  in  the 
middle  of  a  word  is  sometimes  lost  altogether,  not  merely  softened  into 

IV — «.?.,  pagudi,  Tam.  a  share,  has  become  p&di,  half ;  iaga^v,  a  cart, 
iS4u. 

In  Telugu,  t>  is  often  not  only  pronounced,  bnt  written,  instead  of 
g — e.g.,  paga^avm,  coral,  corrupted  into  pavadamu.  Compare  with 
this  the  ciiange  of  the  Sanskrit  laghii,  light,  into  the  Latin  tent.  It 
will  be  seen  that,  per  eotiira,  v  sometimes  becomes  g  in  Telngo,  This 
change  sometimes  takes  place  in  Malayftlam  also — e.g.,  chuvanna,  red, 
is  often  cJiugawia  (Hiianda,  Tam.) 

(ii.)  k  changes  into  c!t  or  i.  As  the  Tamil  i  becomes  eh  when 
doubled,  and  is  represented  in  the  alphabet  by  the  equivalent  of  the 
Deva-nftgarl  eh,  the  change  of  k  into  eh  is  identical  with  that  of  k 
into  i.    The  former  change  appears  in  Telogu,  the  Utter  in  TamiL 
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Compais  tlie  ch&nge  of  the  Qraek  and  Latia  t  into  the  Sanskrit  i — 
e.ff.,  Hna  and  deeeai,  ufteued  into  daifoi,  ten. 

Caiurafle  genenlly  ntaina  it,  the  older  pronnnciation  of  this  con- 
Bonant ;  and  where  k  ia  found  in  Canarese,  ve  generally  find  ch  in 
Teluga  and  i  in  Tamil — e.g.,  Intata,  Can.  amall ;  ehitma,  TeL  ;  itnno, 
Tam. :  Hvi,  Can.  the  ear ;  eheni,  TeL ;  Uvi,  Tarn.  :  gey,  Can.  to  do  ; 
t^y,  TeL  j  iey,  Tam.  Sometimes  the  older  k  is  retained  by  Tamil 
M  well  as  by  Caaareae,  and  the  aofteoing  appears  in  Telagu  only — 
€.g.,  tedtt,  Tam.  and  Can.  to  spoil ;  TeL  ehtdu  or  efitru.  The  word 
for  Juutd  is  in  Tamil  kei,  in  Canueae  iayi,  in  Telngn  kei  (also  kSlu)  ; 
but  there  ia  another  word  in  Telagu,  cAi  (cAtyyt),  the  hand,  which  ia 
the  ordinary  inatnuneatal  affix  (ekOa),  and  this  ia  evidently  a  softened 
form  o{  beior  ti. 

A  similar  change  of  k  into  i^  appears  in  Saoakiit — e.ff.,  compare 
vdfA-at,  of  speech,  with  the  nominative  *dk,  speech. 

(iii)  a  change  systematicaUy  into  eh  or  ehcA.  Tim  change  may  be 
r^arded  as  the  mle  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  lower  clasBes  of  the 
Tamil  people  in  iJie  southern  dlstricta.  Parther  nortl^  and  in  gram- 
matical Tunil,  it  is  rarely  met  with,  but  in  the  Telugu  country  the 
role  rfr^peara ;  and  in  a  large  class  of  words,  especially  in  the  forma- 
tive* of  Terbe,  the  double  k  of  the  Tamil  ia  replaced  r^nlariy  by  c&  in 
Telagu.  The  fdlowing  instancea  of  thia  change  are  contained  even  in 
grammatical  Tamil : — idj/ehchu,  to  boil,  tor  th«  unre  regular  kiykku, 
and  pdyoh^M,  to  irrigate,  for  pdykbu.  A  single  iilustiation  will  suffice 
to  illustrate  the  perfect  conformity  in  this  point  between  the  vulgar 
pronunciation  of  Tamil  in  the  extreme  south  and  the  regular  gram- 
matical use  of  c&  f or  U  in  Teluga.  VeiHea,  Tua  to  place  (infinitive)) 
is  pronounced  veieheha  by  the  illiterate  in  the  southern  Tamil  districts; 
and  in  grammatical  Telugu  the  same  word  is  both  written  and  pro-  ^ 
nounced  wtcAa. 

(iv.)  k  appean  sometimes  to  have  changed  into  t  I  cannot  addnce 
a  good  instance  of  thia  change  in  the  Dravidian  langoages;  but  I 
Btupect  that  the  f  of  some  inflexional  terminations  in  Qdnd  (e.g.,  the 
nonunative  j^niat  of  the  personal  pronoans)  has  been  derived  from  the 
Tamil  h  Compare  also  v6kili,  a  doorway,  Telugu,  with  the  Ualay&lam 
form  of  the  same  word,  vitil  or  vtdil.  I  am  doubtful,  however, 
whether  this  illustration  can  be  depended  upon,  because  the  Tamil 
form  of  the  same  word  is  vAial,  classically  v&j/il,  from  Mljr-t^  literally 
mouth-hoDse.  In  other  families  of  langoages  the  interchange  betwem 
k  and  t  is  not  uncommon— e.^.,  Doric  rAttt,  he,  instead  of  t-xititt. 

%  The  palatali :  eh  or  t,  J,  ^. 

I  class  die  changes  of  e^  ^  and  /  together,  those  letters  bemg  in 
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reality  bat  one  !n  tlie  Dravidian  langoages.  1%«  only  change  to  which 
this  letter  i  or/is  liable,  is  that  of  being  softened  into  y.  In  words 
borrowed  by  Tamil  from  Sanikiit,  y  is  optionally  used  instead  of  i, 
ftnd  very  commonly  instead  of  /  Thus  r^ijA,  Sans,  a  king  {in  Tamil 
riidt  and  with  the  masculine  formative,  rdi-av),  becomes  r&y-an.  la 
the  Bouthem  provinces  of  the  Tamil  eonntry  this  change  of  i  into 
y  has  become  a  chancteiiatic  of  the  prounnciation  of  the  lower  daBses. 
In  those  provinces,  in  all  words  in  which  this  letter  occurs,  whether 
Sanskrit  or  Tamil,  the  i  is  changed  into  y — e.g.,  they  say  ariyi,  rice, 
instead  of  ariH.  In  Malay&lam  this  becomes  ari.  Dr  Qundert  thinks 
the  d  of  the  Tnlu  pudar,  name,  derived  from  the  i  of  the  corresponding 
Canarese  ptiar.     If  so,  we  have  here  a  change  of  i  into  d. 

On  comparing  Canarese  with  Tamil,  we  often  find  i  where  we  should 
have  expected  y — e.g.,  heiar  (toz  peiar),  Can.  a  name,  instead  of  ptyar, 
Tarn.  It  seems  nnsafe,  however,  to  assume  that  in  these  cases  y  was 
the  original  and  i  the  corruption.  It  may  as  well  be  that  i  was  the 
original  and  y  the  cormption.  The  Tamil  peyar  may  thereforo  be  a 
softened  form  of  the  Canarese  httar  (Tuju.  pvdar),  and  what  renders 
liiis  more  likely  is  that  the  Tamil  ptyar  itself  is  still  further  softened 
into  pir.  In  high  Tamil,  as  in  MalayUam,  the  softened  form  is  often 
preferred  by  the  poets  as  mora  elegant.  It  may  possibly  therefore  be 
more  ancient — e.g.,  peim,  green,  ia  in  both  laognages  more  poetical 
than  pahtm.  All  ttiat  is  certun  with  regard  to  such  cases  is,  that  y 
and  i  often  change  places.  The  existence,  however,  of  a  dialectic 
change  from  ^  to  y,  as  apparent  especially  in  the  southern  districts,  is 
clearly  proved  by  the  cliange  Sanskrit  derivatives  have  undergone. 

3.  The  Ungual*  or  eerebraU .-  /,  ^,  ^ 

(L)  The  lingual  (,  when  used  as  a  sonant  and  pronounced  as  fl,  is 
sometimes  changed  into  the  vocalic  r  in  Tamil — e.g.,  nddi.  Sans,  a 
measure,  is  commonly  written  and  pronounced  in  Tamil  tutri/  and  this 
is  colloquially  pronoonced  lU^i  in  the  southern  districts  by  a  farther 
change  of  f  into  t-  In  old  Canarese  this  Sanskrit  d  often  becomes 
r,  as  in  Tamil  These  letters  are  considered  cognate,  like  r  and  r,  I 
and  f.  In  Tnda,  d  becomes  r — e.g.,  nA^-v,  a  district,  becomes  fidr. 
The  counterpart  of  this  change— vix.,  the  change  of  r  into  d — b  sUll 
more  common  in  the  Dravidian  languages.  (See  ;-.)  In  Telngn  ^ere 
are  some  instances  of  the  change  of  d  into  the  hard,  rough  r— &y., 
lAedu,  to  spoil  (Tam.  and  Can.  ibe^tt),  shonld  have  for  its  transi- 
tive form  ehe4u4Au,  answering  to  the  Tamil  kt4v}^;  whereaa  ehawAu 
is  used  instead. 

(ii.)  ^  This  lingnal  nasal  is  frequently  softened  in  Telugu  into 
n,  the  nasal  of  the  dental  row.     Tamil,  perhaps  the  most  authentic 
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representstiYe  of  the  andent  speech  ofttbe  Dravidiuis,  makes  mnch 
ou  of  1^  u  veil  u  of  the  other  cerebraU ;  and  the  coUoqaial 
Tamil  goes  beyond  the  grammatical  Tamil  in  prefemug  9  to  », 
Telaga,  on  the  other  hand,  whil*t  it  uses  the  other  cerebrala  freely 
enough,  often  ptefen  n  to  t^  Thus  it  softena  the  Tamil  (and  old  Dm- 
vidian)  words  ta^  eye,  919,  heaven,  ntov,  earth,  into  htsnw,  tnnnw,  and 
motmn.  It  softens  even  some  Sanskrit  words  in  a  similar  manner — 
e.<f.,  in  addition  to  ^ut^Mu,  qnality,  a  tattana  word,  it  osea  also  the 
ladbimn,  gonamv.  Malayilam  sometimea  uses  9  instead  of  n — 
e^.,  ni^aJJat,  to  thee,  instead  of,  bnt  also  in  addition  to,  MoaHctL 
On  the  other  hand,  it  sometimes  softens  9  into  »,  lilie  Telngu — e.ff,, 
tmuyu,  daring,  instead  of  the  Tamil  tu^imt.  Bo  also  e^badu,  eighty, 
in  Tamil,  becomes  embada  in  Ualaytlam.  Tamil  in  general  leaves  9 
vnaanmilated  to  sneceeding  consonants — thns,  pti^  Tam.  a  female,  has 
become  peifdu,  without  change ;  bnt  this  9  is  hardened  by  assimilatioa 
into  f  in  peffei,  female.  So  e^fti.  Can.  eight,  which  mnst  have  been 
the  original  form  of  the  yuad  in  Tamil  (09,  eight,  fit,  properly  dv,  the 
nenter  foimatiTe),  has  become  in  Tamil  effu.  The  9  has  disappeared 
altogether  in  pe^ei,  for  pefffi,  Tam.  female. 
4.  Tht  daitali :  t,  d,  n. 

(I)  (,  or  its  sonant  equivalent  d,  changes  into  r  in  Tamil,  especially 
between  two  Towels.  In  the  interchange  of  the  csrebral  d  and  r,  f 
■ometimee  appears  to  have  been  the  original  sound,  and  d  the  cormp* 
tion ;  bnt  in  the  change  which  is  now  referred  to,  it  is  d  that  appears 
to  be  the  original  sound,  which  is  chsnged  into  r.  This  change  may 
arise  from  the  drcnmstauce  that  the  r  into  which  d  is  sltered  is  pro- 
nounced very  like  a  dental,  and  beara  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
d.  In  the  southern  districts  of  the  Tamil  country,  the  diange  of  d 
(when  preceded  and  followed  by  a  vowel)  into  r  or  t  is  exceedingly 
common  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  lower  classes ;  bat  the  same 
change  has  in  some  instances  found  its  way  into  the  written  lan- 
goage — t.g.,  virti,  seed,  or  to  sow,  instead  of  the  more  correct  videi. 
In  Canarese  ad,  the  inflexional  increment,  or  basis  of  most  of  the 
oblique  esses  of  certain  singnlar  nouns,  changes  in  some  inatances 
into  or — t.g.,  compare  id-ar-a,  of  this,  from  id-it,  this,  with  mar-oAn, 
of  a  tree,  bom  mora,  a  tree.  In  this  instance  the  change  from  d 
to  r,  or  aome  equivalent  change,  was  obviously  required  hy  euphony  i 
id-ad-a  wonld  have  been  intolerably  monotouoos,  and  mar-ar-a  not 
leei  BO.  The  ar  of  the  Oanarese  idara  is  snppoeed  by  Dr  Qundert 
to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  Tamil  an  in  idan,  of  thia  Even  if  this 
should  be  bo,  the  change  of  d  into  r  in  Tamil,  especially  in  the  sontb, 
it  indntntablfr     Tliis  change  (of  d  into  r)  is  not  unknown  to  the 
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North  Indian  langnagea ;  &nd  ia  that  f ftmilj  it  is  often  followed  np 
hj  &  fbrther  chuigB  of  r  into  L  Some  inBttnoeB  occur  in  Hin- 
dustani and  Bengali — cff.,  det,  ten,  becomes  reh  in  the  compound 
onmbers,  is  hd-rth,  twelve.  An  instance  of  the  change  of  r  into  I 
is  famished  by  another  componnd  nnmeral,  Bizteen,  which  is  not 
td-reA,  but  ai-leh.  The  Prakrit  also  changed  d  into  r,  u  ia  seen 
in  the  instance  of  the  word  raha,  ten,  which  has  superseded  daha, 
a  softened  form  of  the  Sanskrit  daia,  and  which  is  osed  instead  of 
daka  at  the  end  of  c<»npoand  numerals.  It  seems  to  roe  possible, 
bnt  not  rery  probable,  that  in  these  cases,  and  also  in  the  use  in 
Bengali  and  Mar&thi  of  I  instead  of  ct  or  f,  as  a  sign  of  the  pre- 
terite and  passive  participles,  we  see  an  evidence  of  the  ancient 
prevalence  of  Dravidian  inflnences  in  Northern  Indiv  It  may  be 
noticed  here  that  the  Umbrian  also  regularly  changed  d  into  r — e.g,, 
ttdtt  was  written  tera.  As  in,  Tamil,  however,  this  change  took 
place  only  when  d  came  between  two  vowels. 

(ii.)  t  or  d  sometimes  changes  in  Ualsyftlam  into  L  This  pecu- 
liarity is  apparent  chiefly  in  words  borrowed  from  Sanskrit— e.^., 
paltmam,  a  lotus,  from  Sans,  padnuz;  PaltmandlAa,  also  vulgarly 
Palpan&ba,  from  Padvua»4lbha,  the  Travancore  name  of  Vishnn,  he 
who  has  a  lotus  navel;  tdlparyam,  from  Sans,  idtparya,  purpose. 
The  Dravidian  Ua,  pronounced  tat,  euphonised  from  tan,  its  own,  the 
iofleziDn  of  t&n,  self,  is  also  sometimes  pronounced  Ud. 

(iii.)  tatd  sometimes  changes  into  i. 

This  change  appeaia  in  Tamil  in  the  optional  nee  of  i  in  the  forma- 
tives  of  nouns,  instead  of  d.  Thus,  periiu,  large,  or  that  which  is  lai^ 
is  commonly  used  instead  of  peridu,  the  more  correct  form.  The 
TU^ar  Tamil  vayaiu,  age,  is  derived,  not  directly  from  the  Sanskrit 
vayoi,  as  might  be  supposed,  but  from  vayadu,  the  r^;ular  Tamil 
equivalent  of  vaycu.  In  Telugu,  also,  d  is  frequently  subject  to  this 
change.  In  Ifalayftlam  t  and  i  interchange,  espedaUy  in  the  speech  of 
the  vulgar.  Dr  Oundert  mentions  a  curious  instance  of  this  inter- 
change. The  lower  classes,  he  says,  sometimes  say  ieivatU  tiviUca,  to 
serve  Qod,  instead  of  teivatle  iiviicia.  We  appear  to  have  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  softening  ot  d  into  i,  of  i  into  y,  and  finally  of  the 
obliteration  of  the  y  itself,  in  the  Dravidian  word  already  mentioned, 
signifying  a  name.  This  in  Tu]u  is  pudar,  in  ancient  Caasi«se  pthr, 
in  clasucal  Tamil  pej/ar,  and  finally  in  modem  Tamil  pir.  In  Tuda 
d  sometimes  becomes  Uh  (or  eh) — e.ff.,  eid-%^  Can.   five^  becomes 

auh. 

(iv.)  nd  changes  in  Tamil  into  t^.  In  this  change  j  must  be  con- 
sidered as  identical  with  if  being  the  sound  which  i  takes  when  pro* 
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oeded  b;  &  nauI ;  and  it  is  always  expressed  hj  i  la  TamiL  In  tUs 
eoDJonctioa  the  dental  n  changes  into  ft,  which  la  the  nasal  of  the 
palatal  row.  The  change  of  nd  into  Aj  especially  takes  place  after  the 
vowels  *  or  nL  In  general  it  is  heard  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  lower 
classes  only ;  bat  in  a  few  instances  it  has  foand  its, way  into  gnunm»- 
tical  compositioQs — e.^.,  eindit,  fire,  has  changed  into  tiSiu,  and  this 
again,  I  believe,  into  aAj'u,  a  form  which  is  found  even  in  the  Tamil 
clatslGS.  The  change  of  nd  into  Aj  is  clasaical  In  MalayfUam.  (See 
the  ntuneral  five.) 

(t.)  U  change  into  dich  in  Tamil  after  the  vowels  *  and  ei.  The 
change  to  which  I  refer  appears  to  be  one  of  dd  into  ii,  if  the  form  of 
the  Tamil  letten  is  regarded  ;  bat  it  has  already  been  explained  that 
sonants  become  snids  when  donbled  ;  and  hence  dd  must  be  expressed 
as  tt,  and  U  as  cheh,  this  being  their  pronunciation  when  in  juxtaposi* 
tion.  The  corruption  of  the  double,  soft  dentals  It  into  the  palatals  ii, 
which  an  represented  by  eheh,  is  pecaliarly  ea^  and  natural.  This 
cAci  which  arises  oat  of  tt,  thoi^h  almost  universally  characteristic  of 
the  pronundation  of  the  mass  of  the  Tamil  people,  as  distinguished 
fiopi  the  literati,  is  rarely  found  in  grammatical  compoeitions,  except 
in  the  formatives  of  derivative  nouns,  especially  after  the  semi-vowels 
'r  and  f—e.g.,  vnar-ehAi,  sensation,  knowledge,  instead  of  uij/ir-tti 
which  is  more  in  accordance  with  analogy.  In  UalayUam  this  change 
from  tt  to  eh  not  only  appears  in  the  pronunuation  of  the  vulgar, 
but  is  the  rule  of  the  language  after  the  vowels  *  and  e;  and  eh  is 
written  as  well  as  pronoanced — e.ff.,  compare  chiruAeha,  that  laughed, 
with  the  corresponding  Tamil  Uriita. 

(vi)  n  also  changes,  though  still  more  rarely,  into  m — e^.,  mtm, 
you,  in  Telngn,  appears  to  have  been  altered  from  ntrv,  the  form  which 
answers  to  the  Tamil  ntr,  and  which  Telugu  analogies  would  lead  ns 
to  expect.     (See  the  section  oa  "  The  Pronoun.") 

S,  Th«  lainalt :  p,  b,  m. 

(i)  p  changes  in  Canarese  into  h.  This  remarkable  rule  applies  to 
the  initial  p  of  nearly  all  words  in  modem  Canarese,  whether  they  are 
pore  Diavidian  words  or  Sanskrit  derivatives— «.^.,  paltn,  Tarn,  ten 
(paditTeL)  is  in  Canarese  haUu,  In  like  manner,  paiyz,  money,  a 
Sanskrit  derivative,  is  in  modem  Canarese  hana.  This  change  of  p 
into  h  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  comparatively  recent  times ;  for  in 
(^d  Canarese,  and  in  the  dialect  of  the  Badagas  of  the  Nilgherries, 
p  almost  invariably  nuuntuns  its  gronnd.  A  change  similar  to  this  is 
occastonally  appareat  in  the  Mar&thi,  the  neighbour  of  the  Canarese 
on  the  north ;  the  Sanskrit  participle  bkfUa~t,  one  who  has  been,  being 
altered  ia  Mailthi  to  htUS — e.g.,  hStS-n,  I  was.     Compare  also  the 
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Prakrit  A^-mt,  I  wu,  from  bhUta-mi.  A  eimilar  change  of  p  into  h 
appean  in  Armenian — cy.,  foot  is  in  Armenian  hH  (for  pet),  and 
fatber,  hayr  (ioi  paj/r). 

It  ia  cnriooa  to  notice  the  same  cbatige  in  the  far  East.  What  ia  p 
in  Chinese  became  in  Japanese  firat/then  A, 

(ii)  b,  the  sonant  of  p,  Bometdmes  changes  into  n — e.g.,  padi,  TeL 
ten,  becomes  midi  in  tmn-midi,  nine,  a  compoond  which  the  analogy 
of  both  Tamil  and  Telaga  voold  require  to  be  Umv-badi;  en&or,  thejr 
Till  say,  is  often  in  poetical  Tamil  enmar;  K^-Mn,  Tam.  being  about 
to  eat,  the  fntnre  verbal  partidple  of  w?  in  classical  TamU,  becomes 
wp-mAn  in  Ualayilam.  b  ia  also  euphonically  added  to  m  in  Tulgar 
Tamil  I  do  not  refer  to  snch  words  as  pdmbu,  Tam.  a  snake,  as  com- 
pared with  pdmu,  Tel. ;  for  in  those  instances  the  m  itself  is  euphonic, 
and  bu  (in  Can.  vu)  is  the  real  formatire ;  compare  Can.  h4mt  (pAru), 
a  snake.  Cases  ia  which  the  m  is  radical  and  the  b  euphonic  occur 
plentifully  in  colloquial  Tamil — e.g.,  iddumei,  wheat,  commonly  pro- 
nounced kOdtanbei,  from  Sans,  gddhilma, 

(iii.)  b  is  often  softened  into  v  in  TamiL  Most  transitive  verbs  in 
Tamil  form  their  fntnre  tense  by  means  of  p  otpp;  and  in  the  co^^- 
aponding  intransitives  we  should  expect  to  find  the  future  farmed  by 
(,  tbe  sonant  of  p.  Where  the  root  ends  in  a  nasal  consonant,  thia  6  ' 
appears;  but  where  it  ends  in  a  rowel,  b  is  ordinarily  changed  into  v. 
(See  the  section  on  "  The  Verb.")  In  some  instances  in  the  Tamil  poets 
this  b  of  the  future  is  changed,  not  into  v,  but  into  m,  according  to  the 
previous  rule. 

(iv.)  m  changes  into  n.  This  change  is  often  apparent  in  the  nomi- 
natives of  neater  nouns  in  Tamil,  the  ordinal;  termination  of  many  of 
which  is  m,  but  wLich  optionally  terminate  in  n — t,g,,  pala-n,  profit,  a 
derivative  from  phala,  Sana,  is  more  commonly  used  than  pala-m.  In 
Telugu,  Jcolemv,  &  tank,  answers  to  the  Tamil  hifa-nt. 

(v.)  m  changes  into  v.  mdman,  father-in-law,  and  m4in^  mother-in- 
law,  in  Tamil,  are  softened  in  Coorg  into  tadvu  and  vidvi/  ndm,  we,  and 
nim,  you,  in  ancient  Canarese,  are  sofiened  in  the  modem  colloquial 
dialect  to  ndvu  and  ntvu. 

6.  The  liquid  coTUonantt  or  lemi-vowdt :  y,  r,  I,  v,  f,  {,  r. 

(i.)  g  changes  into  A  and  n.  In  some  cases,  though  it  is  certain  that 
jf  and  n  interchange,  it  is  uncertain  which  is  the  more  ancient  Tbxa 
the  Dravidian  pronoun  of  the  first  person  is  ndit,  itdn,  ydn,  An/  and  it 
might  be  a^ued  either  that  jfdn  was  derived  from  nitn,  tiirough  the 
middle  point  Mti,  or  that^  through  the  same  middle  point,  ndn  was 
derived  from  ydn.  On  examining  however,  words  borrowed  from 
Sanskrit,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  some  instances  at  least  g  was 
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t}i«  origmil  and  ft  the  cormptlon.  Thus,  y^a,  Bans.  »  yoke,  is  in 
Tamil  ntf^ont,  uid  Tamt,  the  god  of  death,  is  sometlmea  Manias, 
sometimes  Ifaman.  It  is  canons  to  trace  the  difierent  forms  this 
word  aarames  in  Tamil  We  find  Yaman,  Eman,  Naman,  and  Narnan. 
The  Eoiopean  word  "  anchor"  has  become  in  Tamil  ntin^jlumm  and 
ntaighiTam,  The  change  of  y  into  n  in  yuga  and  Tama  is  mentioned 
by  Tamil  grammarians  themselTes.  We  hare  probably  an  instance  of 
the  same  tendency  in  the  change  of  the  formative  of  the  Tamil  relatlTS 
participle  s*a  (y  +  a)  into  no — e.g.,  toUiya,  that  sud,  becomes  iollina, 
and  this  ionna. 

(ii)  y  sometimes  changes  into  d  in  Canarese  and  Tuln — e.g.,  diva. 
Can.  who,  which,  what,  alternates  with  yioa;  dAvadu,  what  thing, 
with  ydoadu.     The  latter  word  is  didavti  in  Tula. 

(iii)  y  changes  into  i.  It  has  been  shown  that  eh,  i,  and  j  are  soft> 
oied  into  y  in  Tamil  Notwithstanding  this,  and  in  direct  opposition 
to  it,  we  find  in  colloquial  Tamil,  especially  in  tiiat  of  the  sonthem  dis- 
tricts, a  tendency  also  to  harden  y  into  i.  Where  i  ought  to  be,  it  is 
prononnced  as  y,  and  where  y  ooght  to  be,  it  is  pronounced  as  i — e.g., 
paii,  hnng«r,  is  misprononnced  by  the  vulgar  payi;  whilst  vayaru,  the 
belly,  is  transformed  into  voiorH.  This  change  of  y  into  i  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  south,  though  it  is  more  frequently  met  with  there.  Even 
in  Madras,  payaitgaf,  boys,  is  prononnced  paiamgal,  and  ayal,  near,  is 
not  only  prononnced  but  written  aial.  The  change  of  y  into  i,  and 
again  conversely  of  i  into  y,  might  seem  to  be  owing  to  some  peculiar 
perrersi^,  but  donbtleas  there  is  a  cause  for  the  chai^  in  each  case, 
and  hence  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  which  is  the  original  and 
which  the  corruption.  Where  y  is  used  enphonically  to  prevent  hiatu^ 
it  does  not  change  into  i. 

"y  is  regularly  changed  tajia  Hindi,  Faiyabi,  Bengali,  and  Oriya; 
less  frequently  in  Usr&thi,  Qajarathi,  and  SindhL  In  these  three 
languages  y  retains  its  liquid  sound  of  y.  This  change  ia  by  Varanichl 
confined  to  initial  y.  The  stress  laid  on  an  initial  consonant  being 
greater  than  that  on  one  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  it  is  natural  that  y 
shoold  be  more  often  changed  to  /  in  the  former  position  than  in  the 
latter."— .Seonut,  p.  249. 

(iv.)  r  changes  to  r.  This,  as  might  be  expected,  is  a  very  common 
change.  What  ia  r  in  one  dialect  is  often  r  in  another,  or  vice  verta. 
The  following  is  an  example  of  both  sounds  interchanging  in  one 
and  the  some  dialect : — In  Tamil  there  are  two  words  for  black,  ham 
and  htav.  Thesj  are  now  independent,  with  meanings  that  some- 
what divaricate^  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  wets  ori^Jially 
identicaL 
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(v.)  r  changes  into  I.  r  and  t  are  found  to  be  interchangeable  in 
many  families  of  langnagea.  Dr  Bleek,  speaking  of  the  Setahnana 
dialecte,  remarks,  "  One  ia  justified  in  conaidering  r  in  tbeee  dialects  as 
a  sort  of  floating  letter,  and  rather  intennediate  between  I  and  r  than 
a  dedded  r  in  sound."  In  the  Dravidian  family,  this  interchange  of  r 
and  I  ia  one  of  very  common  occorrenoe.  Sometimes  I  is  corrupted  into 
r  ;  bnt  in  a  larger  number  of  cases  r  appears  to  be  the  original,  and  /  the 
corruption.  In  the  case  of  the  distinctirely  Dravidian  f  and  \,  the 
change  is  nnifonnlj  of  the  latter  nature ;  and  the  change  of  the  or^- 
nary  semi-vowel  r  into  the  corresponding  {,  though  not  nnifonn,  ia  an 
exceedingly  common  one,  and  one  vhich  may  be  regarded  as  a  charac- 
teristic of  colloquial  Tamil.  It  is  common  in  UalayAlam  alsa  It 
is  especially  at  the  b^pnning  of  words  in  Tamil  that  this  change 
opcurs,  and  it  takes  place  as  frequently  in  the  case  of  derivatives  from 
Sanskrit  as  in  the  case  of  Dravidian  roots — t.g.,  rak^hi,  to  save 
(roitaA,  Sans.],  ia  pronounced  by  the  vulgar  lakfhi  or  lafcAi.  In  the 
middle  of  words  r  is  leas  frequeutly  changed  into  I;  nevertheless  where 
Tamil  uses  r  we  sometimes  find  I  in  Telngu — €.g.,  teri,  to  appear,  in 
Tamil,  becomes  teli-yu  in  Telugn.  This  ia  also  the  equivalent  of  tiis 
Tamil  leli,  clear;  but  I  consider  teri  and  teli,  in  Tamil,  different  forms 
of  the  same  root.  Similarly  the  r  of  Tamil  eometimea  becomes  I  in 
the  middle  of  words  in  MalayUam — e.g.,  Tarn,  pariiei,  a  shield ;  UaL 
paliia. 

Seeing  that  a  tendency  to  change  r  into  I  still  exists  and  operates 
in  the  Dravidian  languages,  especially  in  Tamil,  it  may  be  concluded 
^t  in  these  ancient  roots  which  are  the  common  property  of  several 
families  of  language,  and  in  which  an  interchange  appears  to  exist 
between  r  and  I,  r  was  Hie  original  and  I  the  altered  sound — e.g.,  if  the 
Dravidian  htr-u  or  Idr,  black,  is  connected,  as  it  evidently  is,  with  the 
Sanskrit  Ml-a,  black,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  Sanskrit  form  of  the 
root  is  less  ancient  than  the  Dravidian ;  and  ttiis  supposition  seems  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  existence  of  this  root,  hir,  black,  in  many  of  the 
Scythian  languages.     Compare  kri,  the  root  of  krithna,  Sans,  black. 

The  fact  of  the  frequency  of  the  interchange  between  r  and  I  (irre- 
specttve  of  the  question  of  priority)  would  lead  us  to  snspect  a  remote 
connection  between  several  sets  of  Dravidian  roots  which  are  now  cou- 
ddered  to  be  independent  of  each  other — t.ff.,  compare  Sir,  Tarn,  small, 
with  A2,  few  ;  and  par  (probably  another  form  of  per),  large,  with  pal, 
many.     Another  form  of  Hr,  small,  is  ^n, 

(vl)  I  changes  into  r.  Whilst  the  ordinary  change  is  that  of  r  into 
I,  the  change  of  /  into  r  is  occasiooally  met  with,  and  forms  one 
of  the  peculiarities  of  Tu|u.     Tu|u  generally  changes  the  final  t  of 
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tlie  other  Dnvidian  langnagee  into  r — e.ff.,  vil,  Tmjii.  a  bow  (htUu, 
Cul)  htccajus  in  Tu^n  &tr.  In  this  instaiice  it  cannot  bo  donbtad  that 
t  was  th«  original  t«rmination  of  the  word,  for  we  find  the  same  root 
vest  of  the  Indus  in  the  Brahai  billa,  a  bow.  A  similar  interchange 
between  I  and  r  takes  place  in  Central  Asia.  The  t  of  Manchu  is  r 
in  Mongolian. 

(viL)  t  somedmes  changes  into  r — e.ff.,  compare  nil,  Tam.  to  stand, 
with  mtttUu,  to  cause  to  stand. 

In  Zend  and  old  Perman,  /  was  nnfaiown,  and  r  was  systematically 
used  instead.  In  Telngn,  Iv,  the  ploralising  suffix  of  nouns,  is  some- 
times changed  into  m.  This  change,  howerer,  of  t  into  r  is  not  syste- 
matic, as  in  Tnlu,  but  exceptional  In  Tamil,  I  is  enphonically  changed, 
not  into  r,  but  into  r  before  all  hard  consonants — e.^.,  palpala,  varions, 
becomes  in  written  compositions  jiai^pa&L  This  proves  that  a  change 
of  I  into  r  is  not  contratjr  to  Tamil  laws  of  sound. 

"f  is  conatantiy  changed  to  r  in  Sindhi  when  non-initial  In- 
stanoea  are — Sana  kHa,  black,  Sind.  MrA;  Sana,  tthala,  place, 
Sind.  Aaru.  In  the  Prakrits  the  reverse  is  the  esse ;  in  neaily  all  the 
dialects  except  the  principal  or  Hah&ritshtri,  r  is  changed  into  L  This 
statement  is  made  among  otheis  of  the  Magadhi  dialect  In  the 
modem  Magadha  coontij,  that  i^  in  Bouthem  Bihar,  howerer,  the 
tendency  is  decidedly  the  other  way ;  and  thronghoat  the  Eastern 
Hindi  area,  from  Ondh  to  the  frontier  of  Bengal,  the  rustics  constantiy 
pronounce  r  where  f  is  the  correct  sound.  This  I  can  testify  from 
personal  oberaratiou  during  many  years'  residence  in  these  parts.  Thus 
we  ordinarily  hear  karid  for  tdtd,  black ;  and  this  peculiarity  may  be 
noticed  occasionally  in  the  speech  of  the  lower  orders  in  other  parts  of 
the  Hindi  area,  as,  for  instance,  in  Marwari,  cAdr^d,  to  wander,  for 
t^alnd.  In  old  Hindi  poems  many  instances  may  be  found,  as  jangar 
iotjanffol,  forest,  and  the  like.  In  fact,  so  great  is  the  confosion 
between  these  two  letters,  that  they  may  in  some  parts  of  India  be  said 
to  be  used  indifferently,  and  the  speakers  appear  to  be  unconscious  that 
they  are  saying  r  instead  ol  L  ,  .  .  . 

"  The  semi-TOwel  r  is  a  very  persistent  letter,  and  is  never  ejected  or 
elided.  In  Prakrit  it  is  changed  into  I  (iu  certain  words).  There  is 
very  little  tendency  to  change  r  into  I  in  the  Indians  of  the  present 
day.  The  tendency,  as  I  stated  under  I,  is  rather  the  other  way, 
though  writers  on  the  Prakrits  affirm  that  in  all  the  minor  dialects  r  is 
changed  into  L  As  &r  as  it  concerns  the  real  origin  and  root-form  of 
words,  the  matter  is  one  of  little  moment,  If  it  be  true  that  the 
cerebral  sonnda  were  not  originally  distinguished  &om  the  dentals,  then 
it  must  follow  that  the  semi-vowels  of  the  respective  groups  wen 
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identicaL  If  then  ms  &  time  wben'^  was  the  same  aa  d,  there  must 
abo  hare  bees  a  time  when  r  waa  not  BOODded  differently  from  I ;  and 
joat  aa  in  the  present  day  we  find  that  there  exists  confusion  between 
4  and  d,  f  and  (,  ao  we  are  prepared  to  find  that  there  is  in  the  minda 
of  the  lower  classes,  in  many  provinces,  a  tendency  to  nse  r  and  t  as  the 
same  sonnda.  It  ia  of  no  import,  then,  whether  we  take  r  as  the 
original  and  I  as  the  corruption,  or  vice  veria.  We  have  no  right  to 
assume  that  the  form  found  in  classical  Sanskrit  is  the  tme  and 
original  one ;  rather,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  should 
be  disposed  to  be  very  sceptical  upon  this  point," — Beavut,  pp. 
247-250. 

(viU.)  I  changes  in  the  langaage  of  the  Kns  to  4-  ^he  change  of  4 
into  i  is  common  enough,  but  the  regular  change  of  I  into  d  is  pecnliar 
to  this  idiom — e.g.,  pdlu,  TeL  milk,  is  in  Ku  pd4u;  Hl^  house,  ia 
i44^  Compare  also  the  change  of  the  Sanskrit  I  into  4  io  the  NorUi 
Indian  Temaculare — e.g.,  tdii,  the  intoxicating  juice  of  the  palmjra 
palm,  ia  in  those  vemacnlara  tddt,  whence  the  word  used  b;  the 
English,  toddy.  The  Telagu  name  of  the  tree  is  tddu,  equiralent  to 
the  Hindi  ld4  or  tOr. 

(ix.)  The  r  and  f  and  the  I  and  I  of  the  other  dialects  change  in 
the  dialect  of  the  Tudas  to  rth,  rth,  and  luh. 

(z.)  tr  is  generally  hardened  in  Conarese  into  6  in  the  begianing  of 
a  word — e.g.,  vAfi  Tam,  to  floorish,  becomes  in  Canarese  hdi.  Where 
V  is  not  changed  into  (,  vie,  iu  the  middle  of  words,  Canarese  gene- 
rally softens  it  into  ^e.  The  same  softening  is  sometimes  obaerved 
in  the  pronunciation  of  the  lower  classes  of  Tamilians.  In  Malay&lam 
the  sound  of  0  elands  midway  between  the  English  v  and  v>.  This 
soft  sonnd  is  common  in  ooUoqnial  Tamil  also. 

(xL)  The  o  euphonic  of  Tamil  is  sometimes  changed  into  g  in 
Telugu.  Both  y  and  v  are  used  euphonically  to  prevent  hiatus  in 
Tamil ;  so  in  Telugu  g  ia  aometimes  used  not  only  instead  of  v,  bnt 
also  instead  of  y.  Compare  Tam.  aru-(v)-(ir,  mz  persons,  with  the 
TeL  drv-i^yuru.  Compare  also  g&ru,  TeL  honorific  singular  (really 
plural)  suffix,  with  edru,  he  (they),  its  more  correct  form.  This  will 
perhaps  explain  the  occasional  nse  of  g  instead  of  v  as  the  sign  of 
the  future  tense  in  high  Tamil — e.g.,  ieygln,  instead  of  kj/vSti,  I 
will  do. 

(xiL)  V  appears  to  change  into  m  in  hialay&lam.  It  has  already  been 
mentioned  that  b  in  Tamil  aometimea  becomes  m  in  Malayftlam— 
e.g.,  Tam.  w^-Mn,  about  to  eat^  is  in  Mai.  vty-ndn — bnt  it  is  doubtfnl 
whether  this  might  not  rather  be  represented  ss  a  change  of  v  into 
m — e.g.,  where  Tamil  has  kdn-hdoi  about  to  see  (the  future  verbal 
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paitidple),  UilAyUam  tuw  optionallr  either  hdi}.it-vdn  or  li^^mdn; 
so  where  Tunil  Mjt  v&rvavan  (or  tdrbavan),  he  who  floorisheB, 
MBlajUrai  nye  either  n^-Dtmm  or  txt^wmomM,  Ben,  in  bo  far  aa 
UaUTftlam  itself  is  concerned,  b  disappears,  and  the  interchange  ia 
between  *  and  si.  I  have  noticed,  also,  an  interchange  between 
«  and  M  in  the  Finno-Ugrian  langoagea ;  m  in  Finnish  ia  «  is 
Hongaiian. 

(xiiL)  f  (the  peculiar  vocalic  j-  of  Tamil)  interchanges  with  five 
different  consonants.  SomefimeB  it  becomes  9 — «.ff.,  nUj-vgu,  Tan. 
to  sink,  is  changed  in  Telngn  to  mui^vgu;  and  kufi,  Tarn,  a  hole, 
becomea  in  Canarese  hmfi.  Ordinarily  7-  ia  changed  in  Telngn  into 
4.  Neither  Telngn  nor  modem  Canarese  possesses  the  TamU  p  It 
is  found,  however,  in  old  Canarese,  of  which  it  ia  a  distinctiTe  sign. 
Ia  a  veij  few  instances  Telngn  usee  9  01 1  instead  of  r,-  loinetimei 
it  omite  the  consonant  altogether,  without  nsing  a  anbstitate,  but  ia 
a  large  m^ority  of  instances  it  conTerts  r  into  ^.  7-  is  ordinarily 
converted  in  Canarese  into  [,  and  the  same  chaise  chaiacterisea  ttie 
pronnndation  of  the  mass  of  the  Tamil  people  in  the  sontheni 
districts  of  the  country.  In  Halaytlam  f  is  sometimes  converted 
into^  but  more  frequently  into  jf.  Thus  Jlalayftima  (UalayUam) 
ia  often  written  and  prononnced  Ualayiyma.  In  Tn|u,  r  ia  generally 
changed  into  r — e.ff,.  Tarn,  porvdu,  time,  Tnln,  pordu.  In  Canarese 
thia  r  ia  assimilated — «.ff.,  koOu  (jxMv)  for  the  Tnju  pordu.  Compare 
also  the  Telngu  poddv.  We  thns  find  j-  interchanging  with  9, 
4,  I,  y,  and  r,  and  lastly  assimilatiiig  itself  to  the  succeeding  eon* 
sonant. 

This  change  of  f  into  I,  and  the  previous  one  6t  f  into  ^,  form  the 
oonstitaents  of  an  important  dialectic  law.  That  law  is,  that  the  aame 
consonant  which  is  r  in  Tamil  ia  generally  4  in  Telngu,  and  always  I  in 
modem  Oanaieae.  Thus  a  fowl  ia  hir^  in  Tamil,  ]c64i  in  Telngn,  and 
ib9^  in  Canaresa  The  numeral  seven  is  ij^-u  in  Tamil,  i^  in  Telngn, 
and  J/-«  in  Canareae.  In  the  compound  numeral  ^ndru,  seven  hun- 
dred, the  Telngn  ^-w  is  found  to  change  like  the  Canarese,  into  ^-u. 
The  word  signifying  tame  which  is  included  in  the  adverbial  nonns 
then  and  now  (literally  that  time  and  thia  time),  ia  in  Tamil  pofu-da, 
in  Telngn  pfwld-u  'or  podd^  then  pv4^,  and  in  UalayUam  p6t. 
In  the  lost  inatance,  however,  Ualayllam  uses  }  only  when  finaL 
When  followed  by  a  vowel  it  ia  f ,  as  ippOjvm,  appdfvm,  now  and 
then.  It  thus  appears  that  ^  and  4  *^^  ^  intimately  allied  aa  4  i^d 
r-  This  is  a  point  of  some  importance  in  the  affiliation  of  langnages, 
for  an  interchange  of  d  and  I  is  djaracteristic  of  the  Ugrian  family  of 
langnages,  aa  well  aa  of  the  Dravidian  family  and  the  North  Indian  ver- 
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DAculftTs.    Tho  nine  void  is  written  vith  t  or  d  in  Ofltjak,  and  witb 

1  in  Magyar  and  Fianiab. 

A  corresponding  interchange  is  ocnuonall;  obeeired  eren  in  the 
Indo-EnTopeaa  languages — e.g.,  compare  iaxpifut,  s  tear,  with  laehryma. 
Similar  changes  in  several  of  the  modem  Romance  dialects  might  also 
be  adduced,  but  in  those  languages  it  is  rarely  met  with,  whereas  it  is 
a  cbaracteriatic  dialectic  sign  of  several  families  of  tongues  belonging  to 
the  Scythian  group. 

(ziv.)  r  (the  strong  rongh  r  of  Tanul)  is  frequently  cbenged  in  Tu|n 
into,/ — e.g.,  rnHtu,  the  original  form  of  mHiidrv,  Tarn,  three,  becomes 
m^;  Sru,  Tarn,  six,  becomes  ^  It  changes  also  in  Tnlu  into  d— 
«,ff.,  nUdu,  one  hundred,  instead  of  nitru.  It  changes  still  more  fre- 
quently into  the  soft  r.  The  tendency  of  Tulu  appeats,  therefore,  to  be 
to  soften  down  this  hard  sound.  This  diange  of  r  into  j,  the  eqni- 
▼alent  of  i,  is  directly  the  converse  of  the  change  of  « into  r,  which  is 
BO  common  in  the  Indo-European  tongues. 

(xv.)  This  strong  r  sometimes  changes  in  Tamil  into  n — e.g.,  pit  in 
pimgv,  afterwards,  is  identical  with  pin,  afterwards ;  jur-u,  little,  is 
identical  with  Hnn-a,  little. 

(xvL)  I  changes  In.Tulu  into  9 — e.g.,  kin,  to  hear,  replaces  the 
Tam.-Caa  iSl,  So  also  ko},  to  take,  to  buy,  Tam.-Can.,  becomes  in 
Tula  koif.  In  Telugu  the  latter  word  becomes  Jton-u.  Even  in  Tamil 
the  {  of  ko{  is  euphonised  into  9  in  the  gerund  imy4u, 

(xvii)  /  someUmes  changes  in  Malaytiam  into  7-,  and  this  again 
into  1/.  The  name  of  the  country  and  language  b  on  instance  of  thia. 
drma  is  for  dfma  (euphonised  in  Tamil  into  dtiMa),  from  df,  to  role, 
to  possess.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  Ualay^ma  becomes  also 
Ualayiyma, 

Having  now  finished  tite  consideration  of  the  dialectic  changes  which 
pure  Dtavidian  consonants  undei^,  it  remuns  to  point  out  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  Sanskrit  sibilants,  when  words  in  which  tiiey 
occur  are  borrowed  from  Sanskrit  by  TsmiL 

I.  fh.  The  hard,  lingual  sibilant  of  Sanskrit  is  unknown  to 
classical  Tamil  Sometimes  it  is  changed  into  i,  a  change  which  ordi- 
narily takes  place  at  the  present  day  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  lower 
classes  in  the  southern  districts,  fh  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  con- 
verted in  Tamil  into  r.  Dr  Qundert  supplies  me  with  some  instances 
of  this  in  old  Malayllam — e.ff.,  JcAaya,  Sans,  loss,  is  in  old  MaL 
written  kirayam,  and  the  name  Lahhrnai^im  in  an  old  copy  of  the 
Ramayana  is  written  Ilofl^xaym.  Here  rkk  stands  for  tth.  Some- 
times fh  is  asumilated  to  a  succeeding  iy — e.g.,  the  name  FuA^w 
becomes  sometimes,  both  in  poetical  Tamil  and  in  Ualayftlam,  FmkW- 
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TioM  name  appean  also  in  poetical  Tamil  as  Fti^u,  a  woid  wliich 
daiotM  the  wind  as  well  u  Vishnn.  Dr  Oundert  identifies  tha  ruy  of 
Vi^ifii,  Tislinn,  with  the  Taitt.-UaL  word  v^  aky,  a  bue  Tamil  word 
c<MuieGted  with  the  lOot  t>i^  to  be  bright.  The  derivatioa  of  Yiahnn 
from  fit  and  M9  looks  rei;  temptinf^  bat  I  fear  Sanskrit  lexicographers 
will  refiu«  to  yield  to  the  temptation.  Most  commonly  ih  u  converted 
in  l^mil  into  4-  "^i^  4  ^  sometimes  softened  down  into  the  dental  d. 
Thos,  Momifhya,  Sons,  man,  becomes  in  classical  Tamil  ndnt^u-n; 
and  this  by  a  farther  change  becomes  vttaiida-n.  A  very  old  example 
of  the  diange  of  the  Sanskrit  fh  into  tf,  in  Tamil,  can  be  adduced. 
Tlie  month  AfM4^,  Sans.  July-Angost,  Las  become  in  Tamil  A^t; 
and  tliia  change  dates  probably  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  cultira- 
tion  of  the  Tamil  langoage.  In  Taifha,  Jannaiy-Febmary,  the  hard 
fk,  instead  of  being  changed,  has  been  discarded  altogether :  the  Tamil 
name  of  this  month,  as  far  back  as  the  Uteratnie  reaches,  has  been 
Tfi. 

2.  «.  The  hissing  ubilant  of  Sanskrit,  answering  to  oar  En^ish  i, 
is  ordinarily  in  Tamil  conrerted  into  d,  the  sonant  of  i,  which  is  pio- 
nomiced  as  tA  in  that — e.ff,,  mdtam.  Sans,  a  month,  becomes  in  classi- 
cal Tamil  mddam  (mdtAom)  ;  and  manat,  the  mind,  becomes  matuui-tt 
(wianai&-u).  In  this  convenion  of  the  Sanskrit  t  into  d  (or  tA)  in 
Tamil,  there  is  a  change  &om  the  nbilant  to  the  dental,  which  is 
exactly  the  reTerse  of  that  change  from  the  dental  to  the  semi-sibilant 
which  has  already  been  described. 

"  If  asked  to  account  for  the  connection  between  two  Bounds  at  fint 
Ught  so  widely  opposed,  I  would  refer  to  similar  conditions  in  other 
languages,  as,  for  instance,  the  substitution  of  r  for  r  in  Attic  Qreek,  as 
fiiiiirra,  IdXarta,  for  /iiXmm,  AiXatfMk  Among  modem  languages,  the 
example  of  the  Spanish  may  also  be  adduced,  where  c  before  the 
palatal  vowels  «  and  *  is  pronounced  as  ih.  From  the  same  cause 
jtriaes  that  defect  in  speaking  caUed  a  lisp,  which  renders  some  Eof^ish- 
nten  onable  to  pronounce  sibilants  or  paktols  otherwise  than  as  half- 
obscure  linguala,  Bnt  whereas  in  England  this  is  only  an  individual 
and  personal  peculiarity,  in  Spanish  it  becomes  a  law.  The  people  of 
Uadrid  all  lisp,  not  only  in  prononncing  e  and  t,  but  also  in  «.  So 
also,  to  go  to  a  different  age  and  &mily  of  languages,  the  Chaldeana 
and  Syrians  lisp  the  Semitic  lA,  as  In  Heb.  th^loth,  ChaL  tdath,  Syriac 
tloth,  three." — Stamet,  p.  316.  Ur  Beames  goes  on  to  explain  physio- 
l<^eally  the  origin  of  this  tendency  to  change  *  into  t. 

Whra  <  happens  to  be  the  first  consonant  of  a  Sanskrit  derivatiTe,  it  is 
sometimes  omitted  in  Tamil  altogether — e.ff.,  tandhj/d,  erening,  becomes 
andi;  tthditam,  a  place,  becomes  tdnam.    More  commonly  in  modem 
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Tuail  an  eSbit  is  mada  to  pronounce  tbia  i  witli  the  help  of  the  vowel 
i,  vhich  ia  prefixed  to  it  in  order  to  oaaiat  enanciation — e.^.,  iitiri 
(<trt,  Sans.),  a  woman,  i,  the  soft  aibilant  of  Sanskrit,  aometimes 
paases  through  aimilar  changea.  QeDSrally  it  ia  repreaented  by  the 
corresponding  i  or  eft  of  the  DraTidian  langnagea,  but  aometimes  it  ia 
Gonverted,  like  the  harder  i,  into  (,  aa  in  the  very  ancient  darivatire 
tirti,  aacred,  for  ^rt  Sometimes  it  ia  discarded  altogether,  especially 
when  compoanded  with  r,  Thna,  SrAwuyi,  the  month  of  August- 
September,  ia  in  Tamil  Ava^x.  The  MalayUam  O^am,  the  ceremony  of 
the  month  &r&va,^,  carries  this  change  further  stilL 

The  Sanskrit  sibilant  never  changes  into  r  in  TamiL  Thia  change, 
thoi^h  very  common  in  langnages  of  the  Indo-Eoropean  family,  rarely, 
if  'ever,  appears  in  the  Dravidian.  It  may  be  conjectured,  but  cannot 
be  proved  to  have  taken  place.  The  Tamil- Canarese  root  ir,  to  be, 
,  originally  to  dt  (in  Brahni  or),  may  be  allied  to  the  Indo-Enropean 
'  substantive  verb,  best  represented  by  the  Sanskrit  at*  The  Tamil 
pinral  of  rational  beings  ar,  resembles  tiie  Sanskrit  epicene  nominative 
plural  ai;  and  perhaps,  though  more  donbtfuUy  still,  the  Tamil  irtt, 
iron,  euphonised  into  w-w-m&u,  may  be  compared  with  the  Sanskrit 
apat,  and  the  English  word  iron  (which  ia  allied  to  ai/a»,  throagb  the 
change  of  t  into  r),  though  I  prefer  connecting  thia  word  with  the  Tamil 
root  ir,  dark. 

;2A  Euphonic  PKBiiirri.Tioir  or  CoiraoirANTa. — The  permutation  of 

conionanta  for  euphonic  reasons,  though  it  throws  less  light  on  the 
laws  of  sound  than  dialectic  interchange.  Includes  a  few  points  of  con- 
siderable interest.  Dravidian  grammarians  have  bestowed  more  atten- 
tion and  care  on  euphonic  permutation  than  on  any  other  subject; 
and  the  peramtations  which  the  grammar  of  Tamil  requires  or 
allows  are  at  least  twice  as  numerous,  and  more  than  twice  as  per- 
plexing to  beginners,  as  those  of  Sanskrit.  On  examining  the  permu- 
tations of  consonants  prescribed  in  the  elaSBical  grammars  of  Tamil, 
Telugu,  and  Canarese — the  three  principal  languages  of  this  &mily 
—it  ia  evident  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  them  are  founded 
upon  Sanskrit  precedents.  Another  class  in  which  Sanskrit  rales 
of  euphony  have  been,  not  imitated,  but  emulated  and  surpassed,  may 
be  regarded  rather  as  prosodial  than  as  grammatical  changes.     But 


*  This  u  sfflimad,  but  I  think  too  poutiTSlf,  by  Mr  Gover  {CitnAM  Magtuiii*, 
tat  NoTembar  1S71,  "  Dnvidiau  Folk-Song*  "].  "  Tamil  and  Telugu  (gv.  Caoa- 
riM  I)  poweM  at  the  preMOt  day  the  oomplata  rarb  wbioh  bai  left  suoh  trace*  ia 
our  Langn^a  aa  urt,  oH,  and  Mre." 
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kfter  theM  havo  been  eliminated,  a  cartun  number  of  enphonic  per- 
mntatiions  remain,  wfaick  are  altogether  pecnliai  to  these  Ungaagas, 
and  vhich  proceed  from,  and  help  to  illnatrate,  their  laws  of  sound. 
It  will  snfGce  to  notice  a  few  of  those  permutations;  for  the  subject  is 
too  wide,  and  at  the  same  time  not  of  enEBcient  importance,  to  allow  ns 
to  enter  here  on  a  minute  investigation  of  it. 

1.  In  dtandta  compounds,  vc,  in  nouns  which  are  united  together, 
not  bj  oopoIatlTe  conjunctions,  bat  by  a  common  sign  of  piuralitj  (in 
the  use  of  which  common  eign  the  Dravidian  languages  resemble,  and 
probably  imitate,  the  Sanskrit),  if  the  second  member  of  the  compound 
commences  with  the  first  or  surd  consonant  of  any  of  the  fire  vartfat 
(tIz.,  i,e&,Dt  i,  t,  I,  p),  the  surd  must  be  changed  into  the  correspond- 
ing  sonant  or  soft  letter.  In  those  Dravidian  languages  which  hare 
adhered  to  the  alphabetical  system  of  Sanskrit,  as  Telngn  and  Cana- 
rese,  this  caUTeision  of  the  surd  into  the  sonant  is  carried  into 
effect  and  expressed  by  the  employment  of  a  difierent  character.  In 
Tamil,  in  which  the  same  character  is  osed  to  represent  both  surds  and 
sonants,  a  different  character  is  not  employed,  but  the  softening  of  the 
first  consonant  of  the  second  word  is  always  appar^t  in  the  pronnnci- 
atioo.  This  pecidiar  role  evidenUy  proceeds  from  the  Dravidian  law 
that  tiie  same  consonant  which  is  a  surd  at  die  begianlng  of  a  word 
ahonld  be  r^;arded  as  a  sonant  in  the  middle ;  for  the  firat  consonant 
of  tbe  second  wwd,  being  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  compound,  has 
become  a  medial  by  position.  The  existence  of  this  rale  in  Telogn  and 
Canarese,  notwithstanding  the  Sanskrit  influences  to  which  th^  have 
been  subjected,  proves  that  the  law  of  convertibili^  of  surda  and 
sonants  is  not  confined  to  Tamil. 

All  the  Dravidian  dialects  agree  in  softening  the  initial  snrd  of  the 
second  member  of  dtandva  compounds ;  but  with  respect  to  com- 
pounds in  which  the  words  stand  to  one  another  in  a  case-relation — e.ff., 
substantives  of  which  the  first  is  used  adjectivally  or  to  qualify  the 
aeoond,  or  an  infinitive  and  its  governing  verb — Telngn  pnrsnes  a 
difierent  course  from  Tamil  The  rule  of  Telngu  is,  that  when  words 
belong  to  the  ifruta  clsss,  including  all  infinitives,  are  followed  by 
any  word  commencing  with  a  surd  consonant,  such  coosonsnt  is  to 
be  converted  (as  in  dvandva  compounds)  into  its  soft  or  sonant  eqnlva- 
Isct.  The  rule  of  Telugu  on  this  point  resembles  that  of  the  Lappish, 
and  still  more  the  roie  of  Welsh;  and  it  hss  been  observed  that 
Welsh,  possibly  throngh  the  pre-historic  influence  of  I^niah,  is  the 
most  Bcythic  of  all  the  Indo-European  languages. 

It  is  curious  that  in  combinations  of  words  which  are  similar  to 
those  refened  to  above,  and  uniformly  after  iufiaitives  in  a,  Tamil, 
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instead  of  aofteiuiig,  doubles  and  hardens  tlie  initial  anrd-sotuot  of  the 
encceeding  word.  T&mil  also  invariably  doubles,  and  consequently 
hardens,  the  initial  surd  of  the  second  member  of  tat-jmrtuha  com-' 
poonds,  i.e.,  componnda  in  which  the  vords  stand  in  a  case-relation  to 
-each  other.  In  such  combinations,  Canarese,  though  it  is  less  care- 
ful of  euphony  than  either  Tamil  or  Telngn,  requires  that  the  initial 
surd  of  the  second  member  of  the  compound  should  be  softened : 
it  requires,  for  instance,  tliat  kuli  logalv,  a  tiger's  skin,  shall  be 
written  and  pronounced  kvli  dogalu.  Tamil,  on  the  contrary,  requires 
the  initial  surd  in  all  such  cases  to  be  hardened  and  doubled— «^., 
the  aame  compoand  in  Tamil,  viz.,  puli  tSl,  a  tiger's  skin,  must  be 
written  and  pronounced,  not  puli  ddl,  but  ptUi-(t)l6l.  This  doubling 
and  hardening  of  the  initial  is  evidently  meant  to  symbolise  the  transi- 
tion of  the  signification  of  the  first  word  to  the  second ;  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  this  expedient  has  been  very  frequently  resorted  to  by 
Tamil. 

When  the  first  word  is  used  not  as  a  noun  or  adjective,  but  as  a  verb 
or  relative  participle,  the  initial  snrd  of  the  second  word  becomes  a 
sonant  in  Tamil  also,  as  in  Telngo — e.g.,  compareidy  kombu,  a  wither- 
ing branch,  with  ka.y-{k)}combu,  a  branch  with  fruit 

S.  The  Tamil  system  trf  assimilating,  or  euphotucally  changing, 
concurrent  consonants,  is  in  many  particnlars  almost  identical  with 
that  of  Sanskrit,  and  baa  probably  been  arranged  in  imitation  of  it. 
Nevertheless  there  are  some  exceptions  which  may  be  regarded  as  dis- 
tinctively Bravidian,  and  which  are  founded  upon  Dravidian  laws  of 
soanA—t.g.,  the  mutation  of  I  into  n  in  various  uiwxpected  combine 
tions.  Tiirongh  this  tendeni^  to  nasalisation,  pdl^a,  like,  becomes 
j>6ti-da,  or  rather  pOn-dra;  leo}^^  taken,  bought,  becomes  kof-da/ 
and  the  Utter  euphonic  mutation  has  found  its  way  in  Telugu  into  the 
root  itself,  which  is  Icon-n,  to  bay,  instead  of  the  older  Tamil  kof, 
Tnlu  also  is  lo^  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed  even  by 
Tamil  grammarians,  that  2,  in  a  few  instances,  has  been  converted  into 
n  before  k.  Thus  ndit-ku,  pronoanced  ndn-gK,  four,  is  derived  from 
ndl-ku,  an  older  form  of  the  word  ;  and  Panguni,  the  Tamil  name  of 
the  month  of  March-April,  has  been  altered  from  the  Sanskrit  Ph^ 
ffuna.  In  Telugu  a  corresponding  tendeni^  appears  in  the  change  of  / 
into  9  before  f — «•?>  >^^  of  a  house,  is  eoftened  into  t^f*.  In  all  these 
cases  I  is  undoubtedly  the  original ;  and  these  proofii  of  the  priority  of 
2  to  n  corroborate  the  suspiiuon  that  the  Latin  aliut  is  older  than  its 
Sanskrit  equivalent  anyof. 

A  rule  of  the  Tuda,  which  seems  to  arise  from  connderations  of 
eujdioiiy,  may  here  be  noticed,     th  and  <&  seem  to  bo  euphonioally 
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inserted  between  I  and  k  and  r  and  k — «.y.,  niliAien,  1  stand,  and 
erihJbat,  I  am,  where  we  Bhoald  have  expected  nilixn  and  erken. 

EuPHomo  Ninnu.TioiT  or  Nasalisatioit.— Uuch  nee  U  made  in 
the  Dravidian  laoguagea,  especially  in  Tamil  and  Telngu,  of  the  nasals 
li,  ti,  n,  n,  and  m  (to  which  some-  add  n  or  vt,  the  half  anutvdra  of 
the  Tettiga),  for  the  purpose  of  euphonising  the  haider  consonants  of 
each  varga.  All  the  nasals  referred  to,  with  the  exception  of  the  half 
onwmtra,  which  is  an  inorganic  sound,  are  regarded  hy  native  gram- 
mariana  as  modifications  of  the  sound  of  nt/  the  nature  of  each  modifi- 
cation being  determined  hj  the  manner  in  which  m  is  affected  hy 
succeeding  consonants.  In  Tamil,  as  in  Sanskrit,  all  those  modifica- 
tUme  are  expressed  by  the  nasal  consonants  which  constitute  the  final 
characteis  of  each  of  the  five  varga».  In  Telngu  and  Canareae  one  and 
the  same  character,  which  is  called  anvn&ra,  but  whidi  possesses  a 
greater  range  of  power  than  the  aimtvdra  of  Sanskrit,  is  used  to 
represent  the  whole  of  the  nasal  modifications  referred  to.  The  pro- 
nunciation of  this  character,  however,  varies  so  ss  to  accord  with  the 
ancceeding  consonant, 'as  in  TamlL 

The  ntHMotum,  or  nasalisation,  of  the  Dravidian  langnages  is  of  three 

1.  The  first  kind  of  numiatton  is  used  to  a  greater  extent  in  Tamil 
than  in  any  other  dialect.  It  consists  in  the  insertioQ  of  a  nasal  before 
tlie  initial  consonant  of  the  formative  snffiz  of  many  nouns  and  verbs. 
The  formative  syllable  or  snfElx,  the  nature  of  which  will  be  explained 
mora  particularly  In  the  succeeding  section,  is  added  to  the  crude  root 
of  tiia  verb  or  noun,  and  constitntea  the  inflexional  theme,  to  which 
the  signs  of  inflexion  are  annexed.  The  nasalised  formative  is  used  in 
Tamil  in  connection  with  the  intransitive  form  of  the  verb  and  the 
isolated  form  of  the  noun.  When  the  verb  becomes  transitive,  and 
when  the  noun  becomes  adjectival,  or  is  placed  in  a  case-relation  to 
some  other  noun,  the  nasal  disappears,  and  the  consonant  to  which  it 
vas  prefixed — the  initial  consonant  of  the  formative — is  hardened  and 
doubled.  The  nasal  is  modified  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the 
initial  consonant  of  the  formative  suffix  :  it  becomes  a  before  k  or 
g;  fl  before  i,  cA,  or  //  9  before  f  or  d;  »  before  t  or  d;  and  m 
before  p  or  h.  Telngu  uses  the  unutiKtra  to  express  all  these  varieties 
of  sound  ;  and  the  half  antuvdra  in  certain  other  cases. 

(i.)  Of  the  use  of  the  first  nasal  ti,  to  emphasise  and  euphonise  the 
formative  suffix  i-u  or  g-u,  Tamil  afi'ords  innumerable  examples. 
One  verb  and  noun  will  suffice — e.g.,  o^o-ti^  to  refrain  oneself,  to 
keep  in,  is  formed  from  the  root  ado,  by  the  addition  of  the  formative. 
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iittransitiTe  su£Sx  gu,  which  is  euphonised  into  igu;  ItAritgei,  heat,  is 
from  fat  or  iSy,  to  bum  (in  Telngn  hA-gu) ;  with  the  addition  of  the 
sofBx  gei,  enphonised  into  ngei.  The  final  g  is  naaaliaad,  not  only  in 
the  case  of  the  addition  of  the  formative,  bnt  sometimes  also  when  it  is 
radical — e.g.,  from  pag-u,  to  divide,  we  have  pang-w,  a  portion.  The 
tendency  in  Tamil  to  the  nasalisation  of  this  consonant  may  be  illoa- 
trated  by  its  treatment  of  a  Banakrit  word.  Sans,  iunaia  (from 
htna),  a  dog,  has  become  in  Tamil  (with  the  masonline  termioation  an) 
hmagan,  then  iuiyangan,  then  by  a  further  change  (u  being  pronounced 
like  o  before  a  consonant  followed  by  a)  iOtjangi. 

The  insertion  of  the  nasal  before  t  or  g  probably  accounts  for  the 
shape  of  the  Tamil  adverbs,  or  rather  nonns  of  place,  angu,  Hien,  iHgu, 
here,  ei^v,  where.  The  demonstratire  and  interrogative  bases  a,  i,  and 
t  are  followed  by  tu  or  go,  the  Tamil  dative  case  sign,  or  rather  sign 
of  direction,  whence  aga  (is  becoming  g  before  a  vowel)  is  nasalised  into 
angu.  Dr  Oundert  prefers  to  derive  these  noans  of  place  from  the 
(anpposititions)  demonstrative  nouns  <mt  and  t'm,  and  the  interrogatiTe 
noun  em,  which  last  stilt  survives  in  Tamil  in  the  shape  of  en  ;  e.g.,  en, 
in,  what,  why  j  and  takes  in  Telugn  the  shape  of  hni.  By  the  addition 
of  the  directive  ht  to  these  nonns,  am,  &c,  they  would  naturally  be- 
come anjTU,  &(i.  I  recognise  distinct  traces  of  these  supposititious  de- 
monstrative noons  otn  or  on  and  int  or  in  in  the  fonnatives  of  nouns,  in 
the  inflexional  increments,  and  in  the  case  signs,  as  will  be  seen  under 
each  of  those  heads ;  probably  also  they  are  the  bases  of  the  poetical 
Tamil  equivalents  of  anga,  he,  viz.,  ambar,  there,  imbar,  here,  tmbar, 
where.  Still  I  feel  doubtful  whether  in  angti,  im.,  we  are  to  recognise 
those  demonstrative  nouns.  If  we  compare  ydngu.  Tarn,  when,  a 
poetical  form  of  engv,  with  y&ndu,  another  noun  of  place  and  time, 
wtiich  appears  to  me  to  be  derived  from  y&,  one  of  the  interrogative 
bases,  and  4v,  the  formative,  nasalised  into  tidv,  as  will  be  seen  under 
the  next  head,  it  will  appear  probable  that  y&ngii  has  been  formed  in 
this  manner;  and  if  ydngu,  then  also  aigu,  iig^  poetical,  and  oii^u, 
iigu,  and  ehgv,  the  common  forms.  Besides,  if  we  compare  these 
Tamil  adverbial  forms  with  the  Qfind  adverbs  ago,  there,  iga,  here, 
inga,  now,  hike,  hither,  hoke,  thither ;  with  the  Canarese  &ga,  Sgaiu, 
then,  iga,  now,  ydvaga,  when,  hdge,  in  that  manner,  hige,  in  ^is  man- 
ner, alternating  with  their  nasalised  forms  hdnge  and  ktnge;  and  with 
the  Coorg  akka,  then,  ikka,  now,  ekka,  when~~  (remembering  that  de- 
monstrative nonns  of  time  and  place  are  in  these  languages  more  or 
less  equivalent — f.g.,  in  Tamil,  dipdu  means  either  there  oi  then) — we 
shall  conclude,  I  think,  that  tlfe  primitive  form  of  the  Tamil  adverbial 
noun  angu,  there,  with  its  companions,  was   aga,  and  that  aigu  is 
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onlj'  an  instance  of  the  fondnesa  of  the  Tamil  for  nafialisatibn.  (See 
"  DemonstratiTes,  their  use  as  Adverbs.") 

(ii)  iDstances  of  the  enphonic  use  of  the  nasal  of  the  second  varga, 
il,  are  more  common  in  Telugu  than  in  Tamil  Thus,  paSUh-u,  TeL  to 
divide,  is  derived  from  pag-u,  Tam.  (changed  into  paeh-v,  and  then 
nasalisad  into  paSUh-u),  and  is  analogona  to  the  Tamil  noun  pang-u,  a 
portion,  derived  fkim  the  same  verbal  root.  reffi-Achu,  Tel.  to  doable, 
is  an  example  of  &e  nse  of  the  euphonic  nasal  by  verba  of  the  tranai- 
tive  class — a  class  in  which  tiiat  nasal  is  not  used  by  any  other  dialect 
bnt  Telngn. 

(iiL)  The  cerebrals  t  ^n^  4  u«  not  nsed  as  formative  sufflxea  of 
verbs,  though  some  verbal  roots  end  in  those  consonants  ;  bat  they  an 
not  nnfreqnently  nsed  as  fonnatives  of  neuter  nouns — e.ff.,  ira-d-u,  the 
probable  original  of  the  Tamil  nomerat  two,  corresponding  to  the 
Canaiese  era-dtt,  has  been  eophonised  to  ira-j)d-u.  The  Tamil  adver- 
bial noons  A-f34-%  there,  t-nJ-u,  here,  yS-nd^,  where,  are  derived  from 
d  and  t,  the  demonstrative  bases,  and  yd,  the  interrogative  base,  with 
the  addition  of  the  nsoal  neater  formative  d-u,  euphonised  to  ^du. 
TAj/d",  where,  when,  is  nsed  also  to  signify  a  year ;  another  form  is 
yAt!4^.  In  common  Tamil  the  word  for  year  is  dt^dw,  but  i/d)}du  is 
the  form  I  have  invariably  found  in  inscriptions,  dndu,  a  year,  the 
more  raoent  word  (or  rather  the  obsolete  form  of  this  word  di^dei),  is 
the  ori^  of  the  word  d((ei,  annual — e.g.,  dffei^iyixirmam,  Tam.  and 
Ual.  an  uinaal  ceremony.  The  omission  of  the  nasal  <;  from  the  word 
d(tei  shows  that  the  nasal  is  a  portion,  not  of  the  root,  bnt  of  the 
formative,  and  that  it  is  merely  euphonic  in  origin.  The  adjectival 
shape  of  a  noon,  or  that  which  appears  in  the  inflexion,  may  be  re- 
garded, as  a  general  rule,  as  its  oldest  shape.  Compare  ira{{ei,  Tam. 
doable,  from  ira^du,  two,  with  the  Canarese  eradu,  two.  We  see, 
therefore,  that  the  original  shape  of  the  noun  of  place  or  time  under 
considention  was  not  dnd^i  ^"^  ^u-  What  seems  to  place  this 
beyond  doubt  b  the  fact  that  in  Telugu  the  d  of  these  words  is  not 
nasatised  in  ordinary  writing,  and  only  slightly  nasalised  in  pronuncia- 
tion. They  are  difa,  tda,  Ida,  there,  here,  where ;  and  the  last  word, 
^o,  changed  to  ^^u,  is  nsed  like  the  corresponding  Tamil  ydjfdu,  to 
agnify  a  year.  [It  will  be  shown,  under  the  head  of  the  "  Interrogative 
Pronouns,"  that  the  Tamil  yd  takes  also  the  weaker  form  of  e,  and  in 
Telugu  ^]  We  see  the  same  primitive,  unnasalised  form  of  these  de- 
monstrative nouns  in  the  Tu}a  ade,  thither,  ide,  hither,  ode,  whither. 
In  Telugu  a  latgf  number  of  masculine  fonnatives  in  d-u  receive  in 
jwononciation  the  obscure  nasal  n — e.ff,,  for  vddti4u  or  vdd-lu,  they, 
vdnd-lu  is  sowTHBaly  used.      On  comparing  the  Tamil  Jearatj^i,  a 
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■poon,  m\h  fforife,  the  Telngu  form  of  the  tame  word,  we  find 
that  sometimea  the  nu&l  is  used  b^  one  dialect  and  rejected  b; 
another. 

(it.)  We  see  an  example  of  the  eaphonic  nae  of  n,  the  nasal  of  the 
dental  vatya,  in  the  intranaitiTe  verb  tiru-tuf-u,  Tarn,  to  become  correct, 
from  tiru,  the  radical  base,  and  dv,  the  fonnative,  enphoniaed  into 
ndtt :  the  tranaltive  form  of  the  same  verb  is  lirv-Uu,  to  correct.  An 
example  of  the  nasalisation  of  a  noon  of  this  class  is  found  in  marit- 
tufu,  Tarn,  a  medicinal  drag,  medicine,  which  is  derived  from  marw, 
fragrant,  with  the  addition  of  the  formative  du,  euphonised  to  ndv,  comp. 
Tnlu  and  anci«it  Cauarese,  mardtt,  modem  Canarese,  maddu.  We  find, 
I  think,  the  same  enphonic  nasalisation  in  the  Tamil  demonstrative 
adjectives  aTuUi,  that,  inda,  this,  enda,  which.  These  appear  to  have 
been  formed  from  the  neuter  demonstrative  pfononna  ad^i,  id-u,  and 
the  interrogative  e-du,  by  the  insertion  of  the  euphonic  nasal  (as  was 
probably  done  also  in  the  case  of  aAgv,  Stc,  and  dit^it,  &c),  with  the 
addition  of  a,  the  sign  of  the  relative  participle,  so  frequently  used  in 
the  formation  of  adjectives  (see  "  Adjectives ").  ad-v  would  thus 
become  tmd-a  by  an  easy  process.  Dr  Gundert  derives  these  adjec- 
tives from  am,  un,  hi.,  the  demonstrative  nouns  referred  to  in  the 
previous  paragraph,  and  da,  the  formative  of  relative  paitidples.  Thia 
relative  formative,  however,  is  not  da,  but  only  a,-  and  it  would  be 
necessary  to  put  Dr  Qnndert'a  case  thus.  The  demonstrative  base  am 
was  developed  into  andu,  by  the  addition  of  dii,  the  neuter  formative; 
and  this  artd-u,  by  the  addition  of  the  relative  participle  sign  a,  became 
awi-a.  A  confirmation  of  thia  view  might  be  found  in  the  Telngu 
arvia,  there,  which  is  also  the  sign  of  the  locative  case,  and  iitdu,  hen, 
as  compared  with  the  Canarese  ifuia  (originally,  as  we  know,  tm),  the 
sign  of  the  iostrumental,  but  a  locative  case  sign  originally.  Thia  view 
is  very  plausible,  but  on  the  whole  I  prefer  adhering  to  the  view  I 
have  already  taken,  which  accords  with  a  still  larger  number  of  parallel 
instances  of  Tamil  nasalisation.  The  Tnjn  demonstrative  pronoun  indu 
or  undv,  it  (proximate),  corroborates  this  view.  It  is  simply  a  nasalised 
form  of  the  Tam.  and  Can.  m/u  (prox.),  vdti  (intermediate).  The 
Tamil  atidru,  indru,  itc,  that  day,  this  day,  &c.  (Can.  aitdu,  ittdw), 
may  also  be  euphonisations  of  adu  and  idw,  that  and  this;  though  this 
euphonisatioD  would  be  more  in  aceordonce  with  rule  if  they  were 
formed  from  demonstrative  nonos  in  al  and  il,  the  existence  of  which 
we  may  surmise,  but  of  which  I  can  discover  no  distinct  prooL  Com- 
pare, however,  the  Canarese  alii,  illi,  elli,  there,  here,  where,  which 
may  either  be  derived  from  supposed  demonstrative  nouns,  al,il,  el,  ot 
firom  the  demonstrative  bases  of  those  nouns,  a,%,e,  prefixed  to  /t,  an 
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altered  form  of  »^  a  hoase,  whlcli  u  used  in  Tami],  aa  alii  is  in  Cansr- 
ese,  u  a  locatiTe  case  sign.  The  Tamil  iflrei,  to-day,  a  secondai; 
form  of  indnt,  to-day  (also  the  corresponding  attrei,  that  day,  and 
eftrei,  what  day),  would  seem  to  indicate  the  origin  of  indra,  &e.,  irom 
a  root  il  or  a,  from  which  iilrei,  &c.,  wonld  naturally  proceed  like 
otlrti,  single,  from  or  or  or.  Compare  indru,  Tun.  there  is  not,  and 
tmdnt,  it  is  not^  which  are  regolariy  derived  from  the  negative  bases 
U  anAoL 

(v.)  Ifany  ezamplea  of  the  euphonic  insertion  of  m  before  the  snffir 
in  h  might  be  adduced,  but  the  following  will  suffice  :  Hrv^mbu,  to 
turn  (intransitively),  of  which  the  root  is  unquestionably  tint,  as 
appears  from  the  corresponding  Telugu  tiru-gu.  and  Canarese  tim-mi. 
The  Tamil  fonu  of  the  transitive  of  the  same  verb  is  liru-pp-u,  to  turn. 
An  example  oi  a  similar  insertion  of  euphonic  m  before  the  forma- 
tive 6  of  a  noon  is  seen  in  tru-mfru,  Tam.  an  ant,  when  compared  with 
the  equivalent  Canarese  word  tru-ve.  The  formatives  «d-u  and  wAu 
are  extremely  common  terminations  of  Tamil  nouns ;  and  with  few,  if 
any  exceptions,  wherever  those  terminations  appear,  they  will  be  found 
on  examination  to  be  euphonised  suffixes  to  the  root. 

2.  The  second  use  to  which  the  euphonic  nasal  is  put  is  altogether 
pecoliar  to  TuniL  It  consists  in  the  insertion  of  an  euphonic  n 
between  the  verbal  theme  and  the  d,  which  constitutes  the  sign  of  the 
preterite  of  a  very  large  number  of  Tamil  verbs.  The  same  d  ordi- 
narily forms  the  preterite  in  ancient  Canarese,  and  is  not  unknown 
to  Telogu ;  but  in  those  Ungoages  the  nasal  n  is  not  prefixed  to  it. 
The  following  are  examples  of  this  nasalisation  of  tbe  sign  of  the  pre- 
terite in  Tamil :  «4r^id-^  (for  vdr^i~Sn),  I  flourished;  from  the  root 
«tfr/  in  Canarese,  b^:  compare  old  Canarese  preterite,  bdi-d-en.  So' 
also  vijtt-Tid'V  (for  vifu-d^),  having  fallen,  from  the  root  viru  or  t^,- 
High  Tamil,  vfy-d^;  Canarese  equivalent,  bidd-n.  The  corresponding 
Ualay&lam  «t9-N,  is  an  example  of  the  absorption  of  the  dental  in  the 
uasaL  In  colloquial,  or  vnlgar,  Tamil  this  euphonic  insertion  of  n  is 
carried  further  than  grammatical  Tamil  allows.  Thus,  iey-dra,  done, 
and  pey-d-a,  rained,  are  vulgarly  pronounced  iey-iij-a  and  pty-fif-a. 

3.  A  third  use  of  the  euphonic  nasal  is  the  insertion,  in  Tamil,  of 
9  or  »  before  the  final  ^  or  if  of  some  verbal  roots.  The  same  rule 
Bometimea  applies  to  roots  and  forms  that  terminate  in  the  rough  r, 
or  even  in  the  ordinaiy  semi-vowel  r.  Thus,  iar-u,  Caa.  a  calf,  is 
hmr-n  in  Tsmil  (pronounced  kandr^) ;  and  tnttr«,  Can  three,  is  in 
Tamil  mdnx-u  (pronounced  m4ndr-v).  In  the  first  and  second  classes 
of  instancea  in  which  numuUum  is  used  for  purposes  of  euphony,  the 
Pravidian  languages  pniaue  a  course  of  their  own,  which  is  different 
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from  the  naages  of  the  Scythian,  as  well  as  of  the  Syro-Aiabian  and 
Indo-Europwui  families  of  languages.  In  the  STTO-Anbian  languages, 
especially  in  Talmndic  Hebrew,  euphonic  n  is  always  a  final,  and  is 
often  empbaUc  aa  well  aa  euphonic.  la  Turkish,  n  is  used  between 
the  bases  of  words  and  their  infleztons  in  a  manner  ainiilac  to  its 
use  in  Sanskrit.  In  the  North-Indian  vernaculars  an  obacore  nasal, 
n,  is  often  osed  aa  a  final  But  none  of  these  usages  perfectly 
corresponds  to  the  Dravidian  nasalisation  referred  to  under  the  first 
and  second  heads.  In  the  third  class  of  instances  the  Dravidian 
nsage  bears  &  close  tesemblance  to  the  Indo-Eoropean.  In  the 
Berenth  class  of  Sanskrit  verbal  roots  a  nasal  is  inserted  in  the 
special  tenses,  so  as  to  coalesce  with  a  final  dental — e.^.,  nid,  to  reTile, 
becomes  nimJati,  be  reviles.  Compare  also  the  root  uda,  water,  with 
its  derivative  root  wid,  to  be  wet.  A  similar  nasalisation  is  found  both 
in  lAtin  and  OreeL  In  Latin  we  find  the  unaltered  root  in  the  pre- 
terite, and  a  nasalised  form  in  the  present — e.g.,  compare  tcidi  with 
teindo,  cuhui  with  eumho,  teliffi  with  tango,  fregi  with  framgo.  Com- 
pare also  the  Latin  centum  with  the  Greek  i-xarot.  In  Creek,  compare 
the  roots  futi  and  ^oS  with  the  nasalised  forms  of  those  roots  found 
in  the  present  tense — e.g.,  fiM»i-&tu,  to  leam,  and  Xa/t^-dtti,  to  take. 
The  prindple  of  euphonic  nasalisation  contained  in  these  Sanskrit, 
Greek,  and  Latin  examples,  though  not  perfectly  identical  witii  the 
Dravidian  nssge,  corresponds  to  it  in  a  remarkable  degree.  The  differ- 
ence consists  in  this,  that  in  the  Indo-European  languages  the  insertion 
of  a  nasal  appears  to  be  purely  euphonic,  whereas  in  Tamil  it  gener- 
ally contributes  to  grammatical  expression.  The  consonant  to  which 
n  is  prefixed  by  neuter  verbs  is  not  only  deprived  of  the  tt,  but  also 
hardened  and  doubled,  by  transitives. 

FsxTKNTios  OF  HiAT0S. — An  examination  of  the  means  employed 
in  the  Dravidian  languages  to  prevent  hiatus  between  concurrent 
vowels,  will  bring  to  light  some  analogies  with  the  Indo-European 
langnages,  espedally  with  Greek. 

In  San^uit,  and  all  other  languages  in  which  negation  is  effected  by 
the  use  of  "alpha  privative,"  when  this  a  is  followed  by  a  vowel,  n  ia 
added  to  it  to  prevent  hiatus,  and  a  becomes  an,  in,  or  un.  In  the 
Latin  and  Germanic  languages  this  n,  which  was  used  at  first  euphoni- 
cally,  has  become  an  inseparable  part  of  the  privative  particles  utor  ttn. 
In  the  greater  number  of  the  Indo-European  laognages  this  is  almost 
the  only  cDi;gancture  of  vowels  in  which  hiatus  is  prevented  by  the 
insertion  of  an  euphonic  n.  In  Sanskrit  and  P&Ii,  n  is  also  used  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  hiatus  between  the  £nal  base-vowels  of  uonns  or 
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pronoona  uid  their  cam  tenninatioas,  in  order  that  the  rowels  of  the 
base  maj  ewape  elision  or  corraptioD,  and  be  preserved  pore.  In 
some  it'*"-"'''™  (a  probably  older)  m  ia  used  for  this  purpose  instead 
of  tt.  This  usage  is  unknown  in  the  cognate  languages,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  "the  use  of  n  between  the  Towel  of  the  base  and  the  termina- 
tion of  the  genitive  plural  in  Zend  and  old  high  German.  It  is  in 
Greek  that  the  nse  of  n,  to  prevent  hiatus,  has  been  most  fully  de- 
veloped ;  for  whilst  in  Sanskrit  contiguous  vowels  are  combined  or 
changed,  so  that  hiatus  Is  unknown,  in  Greek,  in  which  vowels  are 
mote  persistent,  »  is  used  to  prevent  hiatna  between  contigaons  vowels, 
and  that  not  only  when  they  belong  to  the  same  word,  bnt  also,  and 
still  more,  when  they  belong  to  different  words. 

On  turning  our  attention  to  the  Bravidlau  languages,  we  may  chance 
at  first  sight  to  observe  notiung  which  resembles  the  system  now 
mentioned.  In  Tamil  and  Canareae,  and  generally  in  the  Dra- 
vidian  languages,  hiatus  between  contiguous  vowels  is  prevented  by 
the  nse  of  «  or  jr.  Towds  are  rarely  combined  or  changed  in  the 
Dravidiaa  langnagee,  as  in  Sanskrit,  except  in  the  case  of  compounds 
wbidi  bare  been  borrowed  directly  from  Sanskrit  itself ;  nor  are  final 
Towels  elided  in  these  languages  before  words  commencing  with  a 
vowel,  with  the  exception  of  some  short  finals,  which  are  considered  as 
mere  vocalisations.  In  Telugu  and  Canarese  a  few  other  unimportant 
vowels  are  occasionally  elided.  Ordinarily,  however,  for  the  sake  of 
eas*  of  pronunciation,  and  in  order  to  the  retention  of  the  agglutinative 
structure  which  is  natural  to  these  languages,  aU  vowels  are  preserved 
pure  and  pronounced  separately ;  but  aa  hiatus  is  dreaded  with  pecu- 
liar intensity,  the  awkwardness  of  cononrrent  vowds  is  avoided  by  the 
interpoution  of  v  or  y  between  the  final  vowel  of  one  word  and  the 
initial  vowel  of  the  succeeding  one.  The  role  of  Tamil,  which  in 
most  particulars  is  the  rule  of  Canarese  also,  ia  that  v  is  osed  after 
the  rowels  a,  u^  aud  o,  with  their  long  rowels,  and  au,  and  tiiat  y  is 
need  after  i,  e,  with  their  long  vowels,  and  ei.  Thus,  in  Tamil,  vara 
iliei,  not  come,  is  written  and  pronounced  vara-{«yillei,  and  vm^alla 
(it  is)  sot  the  way,  becomes  xaTi-(y)-aHa. 

This  use  of  r  in  one  conjunction  of  vowels,  and  of  y  in  another,  ia 
doubtless  a  result  of  the  progressive  refinement  of  the  language. 
Originally,  we  may  conclude  that  one  consonant  alone  was  used  for 
this  purpose,  and  this  may  possibly  liare  been  v  changing  into  m,  n, 
and  y.  In  Malay&lam,  as  Dr  Gondert  obserres,  y  has  gradually 
encroached  on  the  domun  of  v,  pure  a  having  become  rare.  Words 
like  the  Tamil  awn  (a  +  (e)  +  «),  he,  remote ;  ivati  {»  +  (p)  +  n),  he, 
piozioiate,  changing  in  Telngn  into-ndn^  and  vfn^u,  prove  sufficiently 
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the  great  antiquity  of  v.  They  appeal  to  me  to  prove  that  eiea  in 
Telnga  y  b  more  recent  than  v.  Foaaibly,  also,  the  n  of  Uie  Telngu  is 
more  recent  than  m.  The  only  thing,  however,  perfectly  certain,  is 
that  m,  n,  v,  and  y  interchange  in  Telogn,  Talu,  and  Canarese,  and 
n,  V,  and  y  in  Tamil.  Enphonic  insertionB  between  contigaous  vowels 
ore  observed  in  the  common  conversation  of  Dravidians,  as  well  as  in 
written  compositions;  and  they  are  found  even  in  the  barbarous 
dialects — e.g,,  in  the  Ko,  which  was  reduced  to  writing  only  a  few 
years  ago,  v  may  optionally  be  nsed  for  enphony,  as  in  Tamil  Thus, 
in  En,  one  may  aay  either  A&lu,  she,  or  S,{v)dlv,  This  insertion  of  v 
or  y  takes  place,  not  only  when  a  word  terminating  with  a  vowel  is 
followed  by  a  word  beginning  with  another  vowel,  bat  also  (aa  in 
Banskrit)  between  Uie  final  vowels  of  substantives  and  the  initial 
vowels  of  their  case  terminations — e.g.,  pufi^yyil,  in  the  tamarind, 
piid-{v)-il,  in  the  jack.  The  nae  of  a/p&a  jv^mftve  to  produce  negation 
being  unknown  to  tbe  Dravidian  languages,  there  is  nothing  in  any  of 
them  which  corresponds  to  ihe  use  of  an,  in,  or  u»  privative,  instead 
of  a,  in  the  Indo-Enropean  languages,  before  words  beginning  with  a 

The  only  analogy  which  may  at  first  sight  have  appeared  to  exist 
between  the  Dravidian  usage  and  the  Greek,  in  respect  of  the  preven* 
tion  of  hiatus,  consists  in  the  use  of  v  or  y  by  the  Dravidian  languages 
as  an  euphonic  copula.  When  we  enter  more  closely  on  the  examina- 
tion of  the  means  by  which  hiatus  is  prevented,  a  real  and  remark- 
able analogy  comes  to  light;  for  in  many  instances  wfaei«  Tamil  nses 
«,  Telugn  and  Tula,  like  Greek,  use  n.  By  one  of  the  two  classes 
into  which  all  words  are  arranged  in  Telngu  for  euphonic  purposes, 
y  is  used  to  prevent  hiatus  when  the  succeeding  word  begins  with 
a  vowel ;  by  the  «ther,  a  very  numerous  class,  n  is  used,  preusely 
08  in  Greek.  Tbae,  instead  of  timtaga  Sffetiu,  it  went  slowly,  Telugu 
requires  us  to  say  tinnag^n)-Sgen».  When  n  is  usod  in  Telngu 
to  prevent  hiatus,  it  is  called  dntta,  and  words  which  admit  of  this 
euphonic  appendage  are  called  djvta  prakriu,  words  of  the  druta  class. 
Drvta  means  fleeting,  and  the  druta  n  may  be  interpreted  aa  the  n 
uhieh  ojien  ditappeort.  The  other  class  of  words  consists  of  those 
which  use  y  instead  of  n,  or  prevent  elision  in  the  Sanskrit  manner  by 
tandhi  or  combination.  Such  words  are  called  the  kola  class,  and  the 
rationale  of  their  preferring  y  to  n  was  first  pointed  out  by  Mr  Brown. 
Whenever  n  (or  its  equivalent,  ni  or  nu)  could  have  a  meaning  of  its 
own — e.g.,  wherever  it  could  be  supposed  to  represent  the  copulative 
conjunction,  or  the  case  sign  of  the  accusative  or  the  locative,  there  its 
use  is  inadmissible,  and  either  y  or  landhi  most  be  used  instead. 
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Hence,  tHeis  is  no  difference  in  principle  between  n  knd  y,  for  the 
letter  is  need  in  certain  cases  instdsd  of  the  former,  merely  for  the 
porpoae  of  preventing  miBsppreheneioii ;  and  it  can  Bcarcely  be  doabted 
that  both  letten  were  originaUf  identical  in  origin  and  in  nae,  like  v 
and  y  in  TamiL 

An  enphonic  peculiarity  of  Telngn  may  here  be  noticed,  m  or 
flu,  the  equivalents  of  n,  are  used  enphonically  between  the  final  vowel 
oi  any  word  belonging  to  the  dniia  class  (the  class  which  nies  n  to 
prevent  histos),  aad  the  hard,  anrd  initial  consonant  of  the  eneceeding 
word^which  initial  snrd  ia  at  the  SMne  time  converted  into  ite  corre- 
sponding sonant.  They  may  also  be  optionally  nsed  before  any  initial 
consonant,  provided  always  that  the  word  terminating  in  a  vowel  to 
which  they  are  affixed,  belongs  to  the  class  referred  to.  It  lb  deserving 
of  notice,  that  in  this  eonjnnction  ni  or  nw  may  be  changed  into  that 
form  of  fl«  (the  Telngn  ammdra)  which  coalescea  with  the  sncceeding 
consonant  Occauonally,  m  is  naed  in  Telngn  to  prevent  hiatna  between 
two  vowels  where  we  should  have  expected  to  find  n,  or,  in  Tamil,  v. 

M  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  orig^al  form  of  the  enphonic 
copnla  of  Telngn,  and  n  and  y  as  a  softening  of  the  same.  A  dis- 
tinct trace  of  the  nse,  apparently  a  vet;  ancient  nse,  of  m  to  prevent 
hiatus,  instead  of  n  or  v,  may  be  noticed  in  flmwifiil  Canarese,  in  the 
accusative  singular  of  certain  nouns — e.g.,  instead  of  gwu-ihaM,  the 
accusative  of  yuru,  a  teacher,  ^rw-m-am  may  be  used.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  Tn]n,  an  older  v  seems  to  have  changed  into  m,  and  even  into 
M&  Thna,  ml^  Tn|u,  she  (prox.),  stands  for  ima/,  and  that  for  waf.- 
mir,  they  (prox.),  for  imar,  and  that  for  ivar,  whilst  the  sing.  masc.  of 
the  same  is  tmi«,  for  wan.  Compare  the  Tn]u  remote  sing,  masc., 
dye,  he.  The  evidence  of  all  the  other  dialects  in  &vonr  of  e  being 
originally  the  enphonic  vowel  of  the  pronouns  u  so  strong  tliat  the  Tu}a 
m  most,  I  think,  be  regarded  as  a  corruption.  In  colloquial  Tamil  m 
is  used  in  some  instances  instead  of  t>,  where  «  alone  ia  used,  not  only 
by  the  classics,  but  by  acrupnloualy  correct  writers  up  to  the  preaent 
day — e.ff.,  ennamS,  whatever  it  may  be,  instead  of  the  more  correct 
ennawd,  from  enna,  what,  and  6,  the  particle  expreaung  doubt. 

It  may  be  noticed  here,  that  where  n  is  used  in  later  Sanskrit 
to  jrevent  hiatus  between  base  vowels  and  case  terminationa,  y  u  often 
nied  instead  in  the  Sanakrit  of  the  Yedaa  I  regard  m  as  the  original 
fbnn  of  the  enphonic  copula  of  the  Telugn,  and  n  and  y  as  a  soften- 
ing of  the  same. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  «  and  y  are  the  letten  which  are  nsed  in 
Tamil  for  preventing  hiatus,  where  n  and  y  are  used  by  Telugn. 
Od  «munining  inoi«  closely  the  forms  and  inflexionB  of  classical 
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T&mil,  we  shall  find  reisoa  for  advanciag  a  step  farther.  In  Tamil, 
also,  n  is  used  instead  of  t>  in  a  conaiderabla  namber  of  instances, 
especially  in  tbe  pronominal  t«rmiustions  of  verbs  in  tbe  classical 
dialect.  Tbns,  the  nenter  plural  demonstrative  being  aeei  (for  a^)-a 
from  o-a),  we  sbould  expect  to  find  the  same  a-{v)-ei,  or  the  older 
a-{v)-a,  in  the  third  person  plural  neuter  of  verbs ;  but  we  find  o-{>i)-ffl 
instead — i.e.,  we  find  the  hiatus  of  a-a  filled  up  with  r  instead  of  o — 
e.g.,  irvkkiadra.{tC)a,  they  are  (neuter),  instead  of  irtt£]d7ulra(y)a.  So 
also,  whilst  in  the  separate  demonstratires  avan,  be,  and  antr,  they 
(epicene),  the  hiatus  ia  filled  up  with  t — e.g.,  (a-(v)-an,  a-l,v)-ar),  in 
the  pronominal  terminations  of  verbs  in  tbe  clsasical  dialect  we  find 
a-{ri.)-an  often  used  instead  of  a-(v)-an,  and  a-i^-ar  instead  of  a-{v)-ar 
— e.g.,  inmda{rC)an,  be  was,  instead  of  irunda^^an,  or  its  ordinary 
contraction  irwnd&n.  We  sometimes  also  find  tbe  same  m  in  tbe  neuter 
plural  of  E^pellative  nouns  and  verbs  in  tbe  classical  dialect — e.g., 
pontl<^n)<i,  things  that  are  real,  realities,  instead  of  poruia(v)a,  or 
simply  poruia.  varu-(n)-a  -  varvbavei,  tlungs  that  will  come.  We 
find  the  same  nae  of  n  to  prevent  hiatus  in  tbe  preterites  and  relative 
past  participles  of  a  lai^  number  of  Tamil  verbs — e.g.,  ;&ifft(n)^»,  I 
showed ;  kdf{i(it)a,  which  showed  ;  in  which  forms  the  n  which  comes 
between  the  preterite  participle  i^fft  and  the  terminationa  in  and  a,  is 
clearly  used  (as  t>  in  ordinary  cases)  to  prevent  biatns.  Tbe  euphonic 
character  of  this  n  (respecting  which  see  the  Section  on  "  Verbs,  Preterite 
Tense  ")  is  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that  n  optionally  changes  in 
clasucal  Tamil  into  y — e.g.,  we  may  say  kd((Hj/)a,  that  showed, 
instead  of  hl((i(n)a.  Another  instance  of  the  use  of  n  in  Tamil  for 
ths  prevention  of  hiatus  appears  to  be  furnished  by  tbe  numerals. 
The  compound  numerals  between  ten  and  twenty  are  formed  by  the 
combination  of  the  word  for  ten  with  each  numeral  in  rotation.  Ths 
Tamil  word  for  ten  iapaltu,  but  padu  is  used  in  the  numerals  above 
twen^,  and  padi,  identical  with  the  Telogu  word  for  ten.  Is  used  in 
the  numerals  from  eleven  to  eighteen  inclusive.  Between  this  padi 
and  the  nnita  which  fallow,  each  of  which,  with  the  exception  of 
mdfidnt,  three,  and  ncUu,  four,  commences  with  a  vowel,  n  is  inserted 
for  the  prevention  of  hiatus  where  tbe  modem  Tamil  would  have  iised 
V.  The  euphonic  character  of  this  n  appears  to  be  established  on 
comparing  the  Tamil  and  Canarese  numerals  with  those  of  the  Telugo, 
in  most  of  which  k  is  used  instead  of  n — e.g., 

TeLDBU.  TaKIL  JlSD  Casaabbe. 

fifteen  padi-(h}4nu  padu{n}-euuiu  (Can.  eidu) 

sixteen  ptuli-(h)-aru  padi-UyOeu 

seventeen        padi-{h)-idu  padi-ln)-ifv  (Can.  Hu) 
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In  the  Tamil  compound  nnmeral,  pad>(n)-mihidru,  thirteen,  we  find 
th«  same  n  used  as  in  the  previoua  examples,  though  there  is  no 
hiatns  to  be  prerented.  Telogu  has  here  jKtdo-mil^u,  the  Canarese 
hadimum,-  and  as  Canareae  uses  n,  like  Tamil,  in  all  the  other 
compotmd  aombera  between  eleven  and  eighteen  incloBlTe,  and  dis- 
pensea  with  it  here,  I  think  it  may  be  concluded  that  in  the  Tamil 
padi(n)mundrii,  the  n  haa  crept  in  thnmgh  the  infinence  of  the  nnmeiala 
on  each  aide  of  it,  and  in  accordance  with  the  euphonic  tendencies  of 
the  language  in  general  Dr  Qondert  thinks  padin  hardly  an  example 
of  n  used  for  the  prevention  of  tiiatas.  He  prefers  to  regard  the  in  of 
tlieae  nomeiala  as  ^e  in  of  the  oblique  case,  and  considets  padin- 
mdndra  {in  lialay&lam,  padim-m&^u)  as  decimve  to  this  effect.  He 
adduces  also  ombadin-Ayirain  (Tarn,  onbadin),  nine  thouBand,  and 
f^hadin  3c64i  (also  capable  of  being  used  in  Tamil),  eighty  crorea.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  replied  that  the  h  used  by  Telugu  cannot 
be  r^atded  as  a  sign  of  the  oblique  case,  and  that  if  it  be  admitted 
that  it  is  used  simply  for  the  prevention  of  hiatus,  this  fact  should  be 
allowed  to  throw  light  on  the  nse  of  n  in  tbe  same  words  in  the  other 
langnagea.  It  woold  be  quite  natural,  however,  that  in,  the  inflexional 
incremeut  of  the  Tam.-UaL  oblique  case,  should  be  nsed  instead  of  the 
merely  euphonic  n,  where  it  appeared  to  fit  in  suitably.  Identity  of 
sound  wonld  recommend  it  for  occasional  use.  In  the  Goorg  dialect  n 
appears  in  all  the  compoands  after  ^a<fu,  the  form  of  pattu,  ten,  used 
in  conatmctioQ — «.^.,  padwianje,  fifteen,  padundm,  sixteen,  padunilu, 
MVenteen.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  inflexional  Increment  of  the 
Coorg  does  not  contain  n,  bnt  is  either  ^a  or  ra.  Similarly  in  Tulu, 
in  which,  the  possessive  increment  is  a,  fa,  or  da,  and  the  locative  ^  or 
f*,  ^u  or  fv,  n  is  inserted  between  pad^,  ten,  and  the  words  for  four,  &c,, 
in  the  compound  numerals  from  fourteen  to  nineteen  inclusive — e.g., 
p(u^(n)ormba,  nineteen.     The  n  thus  inserted  must  surely  be  euphonic 

We  have  an  indubitable  instance  of  the  use  of  n,  even  in  common 
Tamil,  to  prevent  hiatus,  in  appellative  nouns  ending  in  n — e.gf.,  when 
an  appellatdve  nonn  is  formed  from  i(ei,  youth,  or  young,  by  annexing 
on,  the  sign  of  the  masa  sing.,  the  compound  is  not  iiei-{y)-an,  but 
tf»-(fl)-fln,  or  even  iiei4.n)-an.  fl  is  merely  a  more  liquid  form  of  n, 
and  in  Ualay&lam  regularly  replaces  n  in  the  pronoun  of  the  first 
person.  Probably  also  man&r,  the  epicene  plural  of  the  future  tense 
of  the  Tamil  verb  in  some  of  the  poets,  is  for  Mto-or — e.g.,  en.mar{n)-&r, 
they  will  say,  for  enmdr,  and  that  for  mbAr,  the  more  common  form. 

There  is  thus  reason  to  suppose  that  originally  Tamil  agreed  with 
Teluga  in  nsing  a  nasal  instead  of  a  semi-vowel  to  keep  contiguous 
vowels  separate.    It  may  be  objected  that  n  evinces  no  tendency  to 
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chuige  iuto  v.  I  admit  this ;  but  if  we  luppose  m.,  not  n,  to  hare 
been  tbe  nasal  whicb  was  originally  employed  for  this  purpose,  erory 
difficnlly  will  disappear ;  for  m  readily  changes  on  the  one  band  to  v, 
-  and  on  the  other  to  n.  Nor  is  it  a  merely  gratuitoos  suppodUon  that 
Telugn  may  have  used  m  at  a  former  period  instead  of  n,  for  we 
have  already  noticed  that  ni  or  ntt,  the  euphonic  equivalents  of  n,  are 
interchangeable  in  certain  conjanctions  with  the  anumdra  oi  assimilat- 
ing M,'  that  in  two  important  instances  (the  copulative  particle  and 
the  aorist  formative)  the  n  of  Teiugu  replaces  an  older  m  of  Tamil ; 
that  m  is  occasionally  used  instead  of  n,  to  prevent  hiatus  between 
contiguous  vowels;  and  that  in  Sanskrit  also,  instead  of  the  n  which  is 
ordinarily  inserted  between  certain  pronominal  bases  and  their  case 
terminations,  an  older  m  is  sometimes  employed.  It  may  also  be 
noticed  that  the  nt  or  nu,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  euphonic 
snfBx  of  the  accusative  in  Telugu,  ia  replaced  in  old  Canarese  by  m. 

In  Tn^u,  n  is  aometimes  nsed  to  prevent  hiatos.  When  the  personal 
pronouns  be^nning  with  a  vowel  are  suffixed  to  participles  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  participial  nouns,  n  is  euphonically  inserted  where  v 
would  ordinarily  be  inserted  in  Tamil  and  Canarese — e.g.,  ma^m-(tCy- 
dye,  he  who  makes.  Tamil  agrees  with  Tula  in  thus  inserting  n  after 
past  participles  ending  in  i — e.g.,  compare  pa^t-(n)-anin,  Tarn, 
he  who  made,  with  batti-{n)-d!/e,  Tu}u,  he  who  came.  Sometimes  this 
euphonic  n  is  inserted  in  Tuju  where  y  would  be  inserted  in  Tamil — 
e.g.,  dhore-(»)-diulu,  Tnla,  gentlemen,  Tarn.  dwn-{y)-avaTgai  (plural 
osed  honorifically  for  singular).  In  a>nma-in)-dka(u,  To^n,  mistresses, 
Tamil  would  run  the  vowels  together.  When  the  adverbial  particle 
aga  is  added  to  the  root  of  a  verb,  to  denote  the  time  at  which  an 
action  takes  place,  n  inserted  between  the  concurrent  vowels — e.g., 
ma^m-(iC)-aga,  when  making.  Compare  with  these  particulars  the 
nses  of  the  dmia  m  of  Telugu.  The  emphatic  particle  i  becomes 
in  Ta}n  not  only  yi  or  t^,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  preceding 
vowel,  as  in  Tamil,  bnt  also  nS,  after  a,  and  sometimes  after  e — e.g., 
dye-{n)-S,  he  himself,  n  is  inserted  in  like  manner  before  d  and  6,  the 
interrogative  partides,  where  n  woold  be  inserted  in  Tamil,  as  also 
before  i  when  used  interrogatively. 

The  reader  cannot  fail  to  have  observed  that  whilst  the  Dravidian 
languages  accord  to  a  certain  extent  with  Sanskrit  in  the  point 
which  has  now  been  discussed,  they  accord  to  a  much  la^r  extent 
with  Greek,  and  in  one  particular  (the  prevention  of  hiatus  between 
the  contiguous  vowels  of  teparate  wordt)  with  Greek  alone.  It  is 
impoBsible  to  suppose  that  the  Dravidian  languages  borrowed  this 
otaga  from  Sanskrit,  seeing  that  it  occupies  a  much  less  important 
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place  in  Sanskrit  tlian  in  the  Dnvidiaa  langoagn,  and  bu  been  much 
leas  foil;  dereloped. 

It  akould  be  mentioned  here  that  the  letter  r  is  in  some  instances 
used  to  prevent  hiatus  in  each  of  the  Dravidian  idioms.  In  Tamil,  id, 
the  imperatiTe  uugnlar  of  the  verb  to  preserve,  becomes  in  the  plntsl, 
not  Iid-{v)-um,  bnt  kd-(r)-um.  Canarese  in  ceitain  cases  inserts  r 
or  or  between  the  cmde  noun  and  the  case  terminations,  instead  of  the 
more  common  f,  «,  or  d — e.g.,  karid'-ar-a,  of  that  which  is  black.  This 
or,  howeTer,  is  probably  only  another  form  of  ad.  Telngu  inserts 
r  in  a  more  distinctiTely  euphonic  manner,  ba,  for  instance,  between 
certain  nouns  and  dZu,  the  su£x  by  which  the  feminine  gender  is  some- 
times denoted — t.g.,  twtdara-(r)-&lu,  a  handsome  woman.  Compare 
this  with  the  Tamil  iowidariyar{v)-af,  in  which  the  same  separation  is 
effected  by  the  use  of  the  more  common  euphonic  v.  r  is  inserted 
enpbonically  in  Telugn  in  other  connections  also — e.g.,  poda-r-iUu, 
from  poda,  leaf,  and  iUtt,  house  —  a  bower. 

The  d  which  interrenes  between  the  f  of  the  preterite  verbal  par^- 
ciple  and  the  suffixes  of  many  Canarese  verbs  (e.g.,  m&fi-{d)-a,  that 
did),  though  possibly  in  its  origin  a  sign  of  the  preterite,  is  now  used 
simply  aa  an  euphonic  insertion.  This  d  becomes  invariably  n  in 
Telugu  and  Tamil ;  and  in  Tamil  it  is  sometimes  softened  fnrtiier  into 
jf.  f  is  sometimes  stated  to  be  used  in  Telngu  for  a  similar  purpose — 
viz.,  to  imvent  hiatus  between  certain  nouns  of  quality  and  the  noons 
which  are  qoaliGed  by  them — e.g.,  iataku-t-ammu,  a  sharp  airov,  but 
I  have  no  doubt  that  this  (  is  identical  with  (*,  uid  was  originally 
an  inflexional  particle,  gi  is  in  some  instances  used  by  Telugu  to 
prevent  hiatus,  or  at  least  as  on  euphonic  formative,  where  Tamil 
would  prefer  to  use  v^.e.g.,  the  rational  plural  noun  of  number,  six 
penons,  may  eidter  be  dru(;)ur-u  or  drti(ti)w--u.  k  seems  to  be  used 
for  the  same  purpose  in  padaio^tt  {pada-k-oftdu),  elevea  gd^u,  he, 
for  vAdu,  and  gdru,  they,  for  vdru,  are  instancea  of  the  use  of  ^  for  e  in 
Telugu. 

Hauiohic  StQUEHOB  OF  Y0VXL8. — In  all  the  languages  of  the 
Scythian  group  (Finnish,  Turkish,  Mongolian,  Uanchn)  a  law  has  been 
observed  which  may  be  called  "the  law  of  harmonic  sequence."  The 
law  is,  that  a  given  vowel  occurring  in  one  syllable  of  a  word,  or  in 
the  root,  requires  an  analogous  vowel,  i.e.  a  vowel  belonging  to  the 
same  set  (of  which  sets  there  are  in  Turkish  four)  in  the  following 
syllables  of  the  same  word,  or  in  the  particles  appended  to  it,  whidi, 
therefore,  alter  their  vowels  accordingly.  This  ntle,  of  which  some 
traces   remun  even  in  modem  Feisian,  appears  to  pervade  all  the 
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Scjthiau  Ungnages,  and  has  been  regarded  aa  a  confiimation  of  the 
theory  that  all  those  laoguageB  have  Hprnng  from  a  common  origin. 

In  Telngn  a  umilat  law  of  attraction,  or  harmonic  sequence,  ia  found 
to  exist.  Traces  of  it,  indeed,  appear  in  all  the  Dravidian  lan- 
gnagea,  eBpeoially  in  Tu]u,  which  in  this  particular  cornea  nearest  to 
Telagn ;  but  it  is  in  Telugu  that  it  comes  out  most  distinctly  sjid 
regularly.  The  range  of  its  operation  in  Teluga  ia  restricted  to  two 
vowels  i  and  u;  but  in  principle  it  appears  to  be  identical  with  the 
S<7thian  law,  u  being  changed  into  t,  and  i  into  u,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  preceding  ToweL  Thus  the  copulative  particle  ia  ni  after 
i,  i,  ei;  and  nu  afl«r  u  and  the  other  vowels,  hi,  the  sign  of  the 
dative  case,  becomes  in  like  manner  H  after  t,  {,  and  ei.  In  the  above- 
mentioned  instances  it  is  the  vowels  of  the  appended  particles  which 
are  changed  through  the  attraction  of  the  voweU  of  the  words  to  which 
they  are  suffixed ;  but  in  a  large  number  of  cases  the  saffixed  particles 
retain  their  own  vowels,  and  draw  the  vowels  of  the  verb  or  noun  to  whidi 
they  are  suffixed,  as  also  the  vowels  of  any  particles  that  may  be  added 
to  them,  into  harmony  with  themselves.  Thus,  the  Telngn  pluralidng 
termination  or  suffix  being  lu,  the  plural  of  h^ti,  a  knife,  would  natu- 
rally be  hattilu;  but  the  vowel  of  the  saffix  is  too  powerful  for  that  of 
the  base,  and  accordingly  the  plural  becomes  IcaUvlu.  So  also,  whilst 
the  singular  dative  is  kaiti-hi,  the  dative  plural  is,  not  hUtUa-lci,  but 
kcOtularha;  for  la,  the  plural  inflexion,  has  the  same  power  as  the 
pluralising  particle  lu  to  convert  katti  into  hittu,  besides  being  able  to 
change  ki,  the  dative  post-positioa  of  the  singular,  into  ht. 

In  the  inflexion  of  verbs,  the  most  influential  particles  in  Telngn  are 
those  which  are  marks  of  time,  and  by  suffixing  which  the  tenses  are 
formed.  Through  the  attraction  of  those  particles,  not  only  the  vowels 
of  the  pronominal  fragments  which  are  appended  t6  them,  but  even 
the  secondary  vowels  of  the  verbal  root  itself,  are  altered  into  harmony 
with  the  vowel  of  the  particle  of  time.  Thus,  from  ialugu,  to  be  able, 
du,  the  aorist  particle,  and  nu,  the  abbreviation  of  the  pronoun  ninu,  I, 
is  formed  the  aorist  lirst  person  singular  kalugu-du-nu,  I  am  able.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  past  verbal  participle  of  kaiiigv,  is  not  hUagi,  bnt 
Italigi,  through  the  attraction  of  the  final  i,  the  characteristic  of  the . 
tense  ;  and  the  preterite  of  the  first  peison  singular,  therefore,  is  not 
ialugi-ti-nu,  but  kcdigv^tiiii.  Thus,  the  verbal  root  lalti  becomiBs 
/u^i  ;  nu,  the  abbreviation  of  •i^nu,  becomes  ni;  and  both  have  by  these 
changes  been  brought  into  harmony  with  ti,  an  intermediate  particle, 
which  is  probably  an  ancient  sign  of  the  preterite. 

This  remarkable  law  of  the  Teluga  phonetic  system  evidently  accords 
with  the  essential  principles  of  the  law  of  harmonic  sequence  by  which 
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tlw  S^thum  langnages  ue  cbaracteriBed,  and  differs  videly  from  the 
preTtdliug  usage  of  the  Indo-European  languages.  The  change  which 
is  apparent  in  the  pronominal  tenninations  of  the  varions  tenses  of  the 
Telagn  verb  (e.ff.,  nu  in  the  first  person  of  the  present  tense,  ni  in  the 
preterite),  have  been  compared  with  the  variation  in  Greek  and  Latia 
of  the  pronominal  terminationa  of  the  verb  according  to  the  tense. 
But  the  change  in  Qreek  and  Latin  arises  merely  from  euphonic  cor- 
ruption, whereas  the  Dravidian  change  takes  place  in  accordance  with 
a  n^nlar  fixed  phonic  law,  the  operation  of  which  is  still  apparent  in 
erei;  part  of  the  grammar. 

Thongh  I  have  directed  attention  only  to  the  examples  of  this  law 
which  are  furnished  by  Telugu,  in  which  it  is  most  fully  developed, 
traces  of  its  existence  could  easily  be  pointed  out  in  the  other  dialects. 
Thns,  in  the  Canarese  verbal  inflexions,  the  fiu^  euphonio  or  ennn- 
datlTe  Yowel  of  the  abbreviated  penonal  pronomu  is  u,  «,  or  t,  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  preceding  vowel — e.ff.,  tndd»UiB-e,  ve  do, 
m44vtt1r-i,  ye  do,  mddidev-u,  we  did.  If  in  the  means  employed  to 
prevent  hiatus  between  contiguous  vowels,  the  Dravidian  languages 
appeared  to  have  been  influenced  by  Indo-European  usages,  still  more 
decided  traces  of  Scythian  inflnences  niay  be  noticed  in  the  phonetic 
Iaw  now  mentioned. 

Pbikcipias  or  Stllabatioit. — The  chief  peculiarity  of  Dravidian 
syllabation  is  its  extreme  simpliuty  and  dislike  of  compound  or 
concurrent  consonants;  and  this  peculiarity  characterises  Tamil,  the 
earUest  cultivated  member  of  the  family,  in  a  more  marked  degree 
than  any  other  Dravidian  langoage.  In  Telugu,  Canarese,  and  Malay- 
ilam,  the  great  majority  of  primitive  Dravidian  words — i.e.,  words 
which  have  not  been  derived  from  Sanskrit,  or  altered  through  San- 
skrit influences — and  in  Tamil  all  words  without  exception,  including 
even  Sanskrit  derivatives,  are  divided  into  syllables  on  the  following 
plan.  Doable  or  treble  consonants  at  the  beginning  of  syllables,  like 
«<r  in  ttrength,  are  altogether  inadmisuble.  At  the  beginning,  not 
only  of  the  fint  syllable  of  eveiy  word,  but  also  of  every  succeeding 
syllable,  only  one  consonant  is  allowed.  If  in  the  middle  of  a  word  of 
several  syllables,  one  syllable  ends  with  a  consonant  and  the  succeeding 
one  commences  with  another  consonant,  the  concurrent  consonants 
must  be  euphonically  assimilated,  or  else  a  vowel  must  be  inserted 
between  them.  At  the  conclusion  of  a  word,  double  and  treble  con- 
sonants, Ttgth  in  itrenfftk,  are  as  inadmisuble  as  at  the  beginning  :  and 
every  word  must  terminate  in  Telugu,  Tn)u,  and  Canarese,  in  a  vowel ; 
in  Tamil,  either  in  a  vowel  or  in  a  single  semi-vowel,  as  !  or  r,  or  in  a 
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ungle  lusa),  as  n  or  m.  MalayU&m  reeembles  Tamil  in  this,  bat 
evincea  a  moie  decided  preference  for  vovel  termiiutioiiB.  It  is 
abriouB  that  this  plan  of  Byllabatioo  is  extiemel;  unlike  that  of 
SaDskrit. 

The  only  doabte  coDAonants  which  can  stand  together  in  the  middle 
of  a  word  in  Tamil  without  an  inteirenuig  vowel^  are  as  follows.  The 
Tarioua  nasals,  li,  ft,  in,  n,  and  m,  may  precede  the  sonant  of  the  varya 
to  which  they  bel<»ig ;  and  hence  n-g,  ff-j,  or  A-fA,  ^^,  Urd,  mrb, 
may  occar,  also  mm,  an,  i;?,  nn,  mm,  ^m,  and  nm :  the  doubled  surds, 
kk,  H  or  ehek,  ff,  tt,  pp,  {{,  it  (pronounced  ttr;  also  (i,  and  tPS  ^K 
rA,  and  rp  ;  yy,  U,  vr ;  and  finally  nr,  pronounced  »dr-  The  only 
treble  consonants  which  can  coalesce  in  Tamil,  trader  any  circnmatances, 
are  tiie  very  soft,  liquid  ones,  rnd  and  yttd.  Tamili«i  Jaws  of  sound 
allow  only  the  above-mentioned  consonants  to  stand  together  in  the 
middle  of  words  without  the  intervention  of  a  voweL  All  other  con- 
sonants must  be  assimilated — that  is,  the  first  must  be  made  {he 
same  as  the  second,  or  else  a  vowel  must  be  inserted  between  them  to 
render  each  capable  of  being  pronounced  by  Tamilian  organs.  In  the 
other  Dravldian  dialects,  through  the  influence  of  Sanskrit,  nasals  are 
combined,  not  with  sonants  only,  but  also  with  .surds — «.y.,  pamp-u,  . 
TeL  to  send,  e^f-u,  Can.  eight  The  repugnance  of  Tamil  to  this 
practice  is  so  very  decided,  that  it  must  be  concluded  to  be  non-Dra- 
vidian.  Oenerally  i  is  the  vowel  which  is  used  for  the  pnrpose  of 
separating  nnassimilable  consonants,  as  appears  from  the  manner  in 
which  Sanskrit  derivatives  are  Tamilised.  Sometimes  u  is  emplc^ed  . 
instead  of  i.  Thus  the  Sanskrit  proportion  pra  is  changed  into  pira 
in  the  compound  derivatives  which  have  been  borrowed  .by  Tamil  j 
whilst  Krifhna  becomes.  A'trufftno-n  (ff  instead  of  fA),  or  even  Kif- 
fina-n.  Even  such  soft  conjunctions  of  consonants  as  the  Sanskrit 
dya,  dva,  ifya,  &c,  are  separated  in  Tamil  into  dij/a,  diva,'aa.d.  ffiya. 
Another  rule  of  Tamil  syllahation  is,  that  when  the  first  consonant  of 
an  nnassimilable  double  consonant  is  separated  &om  the  second  and 
formed  into  a  syllable  by  the  intervention  of  a  vowel,  every  such  con- 
sonant (not  being  a  semi-vowel)  must  be  doubled  before  the  vowel  ia 
sufSzed.  Thus,  tatva,  Sans,  nature,  becomes  in  Tamil  ial(t)uva; 
apraydjana,  anprofitable,  ap(p)ira]/6iana. 

In  consequence  of  these  peculiarities  of  eyUabation  and  the  aggluti- 
native structure  of  its  inflexions,  the  Tamil  language  appears  very 
verbose  and  lengthy  when  compared  with  Sanskrit  and  the  language! 
of  Europe.  Nevertheless,  each  syllable  being  exceedingly  simple,  and 
the  great  nuyorily  of  the  syllables  bung  short,  npidi^  of  enonoation 
is  made  to  compensate  for  the  absence  of  contraction  and  ci 
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Fumiali,  Hanguiaii,  and  other  lan^pagea  of  the  Bune  stock, 
aOow  of  only  one  consonaat  at  the  beginmiig  of  a  eyllable.  Whra 
foreign  words  whieh  begin  with  two  consonants  an  pronounced  by  » 
Magf&r,  the  consonanto  an  separated  by  the  insertion  of  a  vowel — e.ff., 
hat  becomes  ktrdljf.  Where  the  first  consonant  is  a  nbilant,  it  is 
fonned  into  a  disdnct  syllable  by  a  prefixed  vowel — e.g.,  khola 
heccroes  iMia.  How  perfectly  in  aocordance  with  Tamil  this  is,  is 
known  to  every  Emnpean  resident  in  Southern  India  who  has  beard 
the  natives  apeak  of  establishing,  or  sending  their  children  to,  an  Eng- 
lish iMl,  The  same  pecnliarity  has  been  discovned  in  the  language 
of  the  Sc^thic  tablets  of  Behistnn.  In  rendering  the  word  Sparta 
into  Bcythiau,  the  tnuialator  is  found  to  have  written  it  with  a  preced- 
ing i — e.^,  Itp^rUt,  predeely  as  it  would  be  written  in  the  present  day 
in'Uagyar  or  in  Tamil. 

Professor  Max  UiiHer,  in  hia  "  Lectures  on  tlie  Science  of  Language, 
Second  Series,"  adduces  many  umilar  instances  in  otlieT  bmiliea  of  lan- 
gnagesi  "  Many  words  in  Latin  b^in  with  se,  tt,  tp.  Some  of  tiieee 
are  found,  in  Ladn  inscriptions  oi  the  fourth  century  after  Christ,  spelt 
with  an  initial  »— «y.,  uperidu;  It  seems  that  the  Celtic  nations  were 
nnable  to  pronounce  an  initial  *  before  a  consonant,  or  at  least  that 
they  disliked  it.  Bichards,  as  quoted  by  Pott,  says, '  No  British  word 
begins  with  t  when  a  consonant  or  w  follows,  without  setting  y  before 
it;  and  when  we  borrow  any  words  from  another  language  which 
begfa  with  an  ■  and  a  consonant  immediately  following  it,  we  prefix  a 
jf  before  snch  words,  as  from  the  Latin  tchoia,  yigol ;  tpiritut,  y^nj/d.' 
The  Spaniards  in  Pern,  even  when  reading  I^tin,  pronounce  eitadittm 
for  avdMm,^tichola  for  aeAoZo.  Hence  the  constant  addition  of  the 
initial  vowel  in  the  Western,  or  ehiefly  Celtic,  .branch  of  the  Boman 
family.  French  etpSrer,  instead  of  Latin  ^jerare ;  dabUire,  became 
MtdUtr,  lastly  «ta6;t>',.to  establish." — P.  19fi.  "  Words  beginning  with 
more  than  one  consonant  are  most  liable  to  phonetic  corruption.  It 
certunly  requires  an  effort  to  pronounce  distinctly  two  or  three  oaa- 
sonants  at  the  b^pnning  without  intervening  vowels,  and  we  conld 
easily  understand  that  one  of  these  consonants  shonid  be  sinrred  over 
and  allowed  to  drop.  Bat  if  it  is  the  tendency  of  language  to  facilitate 
pronnndatioQ,  we  most  not  shirk  the  qaestion  how  it  came  to  pass 
that  such  troublesome  forms  were  ever  framed  and  sanctioned.  Most 
of  them  owe  their  origin  to  contraction — that  ia  to  say,  to  an  attempt 
to  pronounce  two  syllables  ss  one,  and  thus  to  save  time  and  breatJi, 
though  not  without  paying  for  it  by  an  increased  consonantal  effort." — 
P.  187.  "  There  are  laoguages  still  in  existence  in  which  each  syllaUe 
cooinSts  either  of  a  vowel,  or  of  a  vowel  preceded  by  one  consonant 
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only,  and  in  wlticli  no  syllable  ever  ends  in  a  consonant.  This  is  the 
ease,  for  instance^  in  the  Polynesian  languages.  A  Hawaian  finds  it 
almost  impossible  to  pronounce  two  consonants  together.  All  syllables 
in  Chineee  are  open  or  nasoL  In  South  Africa,  all  the  members  of  the 
great  family  of  speech  called  by  Dr  Bleeb  the  BfUntn  family,  agree  in 
general  with  regard  to  the  simplicity  of  their  syllables.  In  the  other 
family  of  Sonth  African  speech,  the  Hottentot,  compound  consonants 
an  equally  eschewed  at  the  beginning  of  words.  In  Kafir  we  find 
ffold  pronounced  igolide.  If  we  look  to  the  Finnish,  and  the  whole 
Uialic  daas  of  the  Northern  Turanian  languages,  we  meet  with  the 
same  disinclination  to  admit  double  consonants  at  the  begmning,  or  any 
consonants  whatever  at  the  end  of  words.  No  genuine  Finnish  word 
begins  with  a  donble  consonant,  for  the  aanmilated  and  softened  con- 
sonants,  which  are  spelt  as  doable  lettere,  were  originally  simple 
sounds.  The  Eathonian,  Lapp,  ^ordvinian,  Ostiakian,  and  Hnn- 
garian,  by  dropping  or  weakening  their  final  and  unaccented  towcIb, 
have  acquired  a  large  nnmber  of  words  ending  in  simple  and  double 
eonaonants ;  but  throughout  the  Uralic  class,  whererer  we  can  trace  the 
radical  el^nants  of  langnage,  we  always  find  simple  consonants  and 
simple  Towels." — ^P,  190. 

The  mode  in  which  compound  consonants  are  dealt  with  in  Prakrit 
and  the  modoti  North  Indian  vernaculars,  is  investigated  and  explained 
by  Mr  Beames  in  chapter  iv.  of  his  "  Comparative  Grammar."  The 
Prakrit  rales  for  the  assimilation  of  compound  consonants  bear  a  eon- 
uderable  resemUance,  np  to  a  certun  point,  to  the  Dravidian,  eepecially 
in  r^ard  to  the  combination  called  by  Mr  Beames  "  the  strong  nexus  " 
— that  is,  the  combination,  without  a  vowel,  of  the  strong  consonants 
only,  such  as  U,  tp,  <kc.,  respecting  which  the  rule  of  the  Prakrits,  as  of 
Tamil,  is  that  the  first  consonant  should  be  asumilated  to  the  next. 
Tararochi  oqireaaes  the  Prakrit  rule  rather  peculiarly  by  saying  that 
the  first  consonant  is  elided,  the  second  doubled.  The  coneqwnding 
Tamil  rule  applies  only  to  the  treatment  of  tadbharas,  no  such  con- 
junction of  consonants  as  kt,  Sk.,  being  possible  in  words  of  purely 
Diavidian  origin. 

MiiroB  DiAi^Bcnc  PxouLUBinxs. 

1.  Euphtmic  Ditplaeemmi  of  Coruonantt. 

In  the  Dravidian  languages,  consonants  are  sometimes  foond  to 
change  places  through  haste  or  consideratiotis  of  euphony,  especially, 
bat  not  exdnaivefy,  in  the  speech  of  the  vulgar. 

We  have  an  example  of  this  in  the  Tamil  taiei,  flesh,  which  by  a 
diiqilsoement  of  consonants,  and  a  consequent  change  of  the  surd  into 
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the  aoBUit,  haa  become  Sadei  :  hidirei,  a  horae,  is  in  tliia  maimer  often 
pronoanced  by  the  vulgar  in  tbe  Tamil  country  karidei;  and  looking 
kt  the  root-ayllBblo  of  the  Telnga  word,  gur-ram,  it  ia  hard  to  decide 
whether  hiridei  or  htdirei  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  true  Dravidian 
original,  though  the  apparent  deriratioD  of  tbe  word  from  kudi,  Tam. 
to  ]e^,  indinee  me  to  prefer  kudirei.  In  many  instances,  through  the 
operation  of  this  displacement,  we  find  one  form  of  a  word  in  Tamil, 
and  another,  considerably  different,  in  Telagn  or  Canarese.  Thos, 
Jeoppuf,  Tam.  tbe  navel,  ia  in  Telnga  poVcUi,  in  Halaj^Iam  pokkui  and 
poiidi;  and  pa4or,  Tam.  to  spread  as  a  creeper,  is  in  Canarese  poro^-u. 
In  comparing  words  in  tlie  different  dialects,  it  is  alwaya  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  the  frequent  recurrence  of  this  displacement 

2.  EufAonic  DitpUteement  of  VoieeU. 

In  Telugn  we  find  many  instances  of  a  still  more  carious  displace- 
ment of  vowels.  This  displacement  occurs  most  commonly  in  words 
which  conast  of  three  short  Eyilables  beginning  with  a  vowel;  and 
when  it  occurs,  we  find  that  the  second  vowel  has  disappeared,  and 
that  the  first  vowel  has  migrated  from  the  beginning  of  tbe  word  to  the 
BMtmd  syllable,  and  at  the  same  time  been  lengthened  to  compensate 
for  the  vowel  that  ia  lost  We  have  hero  to  deal,  therefore,  with  an 
eaphomc  amalgamation  of  vowels,  as  well  as  an  euphonic  displacement 
I  take  as  an  example  the  Dravidian  demonstrative  pTonoans,  remote 
and  proximate ;  and  I  select  the  plural,  rather  than  the  singnlar,  to  get 
rid  of  the  disturbing  elemmt  of  a  difTerence  which  exists  in  the  fonna- 
trrea.  In  Tamil  those  pronouns  are  atar,  they,  remote ;  and  ivar,  they, 
proximate,  corresponding  to  illi  and  At.  Canarese  adds  «  to  each 
word,  so  that  they  become  ot^zm  and  ivaru.  By  analogy  this  ia  the 
form  we  should  expect  to  find  in  Telngu  also ;  bat  on  examination,  we 
find  in  Telugu  vAnt  instead  of  avam,  and  vlru  instead  of  tvarv.  The 
nenter  demonstrative  pronouns  of  Telugu  being  disayllablea,  there 
is  no  displacement  in  their  nominatives  {adi,  that,  idi,  this,  correspond' 
ing  doeely  to  tbe  Tamil  adu,  idu) ;  but  when  they  become  trisyllables 
1^  the  addition  of  tbe  infiexional  suffix  ni,  we  find  a  displacement 
dmilar  to  that  which  has  been  described — e.0.,  adini,  it,  or  of  it, 
becomes  dini,  and  idini  becomes  dtnt.  Many  ordinary  substantiTes 
imdergo  in  Telugu  a  similar  change — e.ff,,  ural,  Tamil,  a  mortar,  pro- 
Boonced  oral,  should  by  analogy  be  oraln  in  Telugn ;  but  instead  of 
oniftt  we  find  rtiii.  In  each  of  the  instances  mentioned,  tbe  change 
seems  to  have  been  produced  by  the  rejection  of  the  second  vowel,  and 
the  enbatitatioD  for  it  of  a  lengthened  form  of  the  first  This  nnsettled- 
nesa  of  the  vowels,  as  Dr  Gundert  calls  it,  attaches  chiefly  to  the 
enmiciation  of  ^  r,  and  other  liquid  consonants. 
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As  soon  as  tbia'pecnliar  law  of  the  diepjacement  of  rowels  is  brought 
to  light,'  a  la^  number  of  Teloga  words  and  forms,  which  at  first  sight 
appear  to  be  widely  different  from  Tamil  and  Canarese,  are  fonnd  to 
be  the  same  oc  but  slightly  altered.  Thus  Icddu,  Tel.,  it  will  not  be, 
or  it  is  not,  is  fonnd  to  be  the  same  as  the  Tamil  dgddu;  Udu,  there 
is  not,  corresponds  to  the  Tamil  iUadti,  or  iladu;  and  by  an  extenaion 
of  a  umilar  rule  to  mono^llables,  wa  find  16,  TeL  within,  to  be  iden- 
tical with  ul,  Tam. ;  61,  old  Canarese,  A  similar  role  of  di^Iacament 
^peais  in  Tula,  thoogh  in  a  leas  degree. 

3.  Rejeetum  of  Radical  CotuonatUt. 

Telugn  and  Canarese  evince  a  tendency  to  reject  or  soflen  away 
liquid  consonants  in  the  middle  of  words,  even  tlioogh  such  consonants 
should  belong  to  the  loot,  not  to  the  formatlTe.  Thus,  nervppu, 
Tam.  fire,  U  softened  into  nippn;  dumlni,  a  bone,  into  emntv/  vdal 
(pronounced  odat),  body,  into  of/u/  porudu,  time,  Into  poddu;  ervdu, 
an  ox,  into  eddu  ;  mara/ndu,  medicine,  into  m/mdu.  For  the  last  word 
Tu]u  has  mardu,  Caa  maddu  (ancient  Can.  mardtt).  For  the  Tam. 
qvpad'a,  seventy.  Can.  Ims  «pp<Utu  ;  tot  trvppv,  Tam.  to  raise  (root, 
Tam.  fffi,  to  rise,  Can.  ^^u).  Can.  has  ehhimi.  For  the  Tam.  horuppu, 
korumei,  fat,  Can.  has  kobbe,  Talu  iomtiu.  Bo  Tam.  erumei,  a  baffalo, 
Tulu  erme.  Can.  anme.  Something  similar  to  this  process  takes  place, 
bat  not  80  systematicaUy,  in  vnlgar  colloqnial  Tamil. 

In  a  few  instances,  on  the  other  hand,  Telugn  appears  to  have 
retained  a  radical  letter  which  has  disappeared  in  some  connections 
from  Tamil.  For  example,  64u,  with,  together  with,  is  the  suffix 
of  the  Tamil  conjunctive  case.  On  examining  Teingn,  we  find  tliat 
the  corresponding  suffix  is  fd^o.  It  haa  already  been  shown  that  4  in 
Telagu  corresponds  to  ;■  in  Tamil ;  and  consequently  t6da  would  become 
in  Tamil  t&ra.  tdra  {l^a-mei)  is  contained  in  Tamil,  and  means  com- 
panionship— a  meaning  which  appears  also  in  many  Teingn  compounds ; 
and  thus  by  the  help  of  Telugn  we  find  that  the  Tamil  D^u  and 
tfya  are  closely  allied,  if  not  virtually  identical;  that  the  meaning  of 
the  suffix  6du  accords  with  its  use ;  and  that  there  is  also  reason  to 
conclude  another  pair  of  similar  words  to  be  allied,  viz.,  ttdan,  with. 
Can.  odane,  a  suffix  of  the  conjunctive  case,  in  itself  a  noun  signify- 
ing connection,  and  lodar,  a  verbal  root,  to  follow,  to  join  on,  written 
also  tttdar. 

Dr  Gundert  is  right  in  conudering  64u  a  lengthened  secondary  form 
of  0411,  which  is  still  used  in  UalaySJam  poetry  (and  equally  so  in 
Tamil).  Old  Can.  has  oda,  odam,  modem  Can.  odane;  Ta]a  off u^u, 
with.  Can.  o4aju  is  of  course  the  equivalent  of  the  Tam.  udan, 
togetiier  with.     o4u,  therefor^  he  thinks,  needs  no  explanation  from 
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TeL  tddu.  Tarn.  U^u,  companionship,  the  root  of  which  latter  word  is 
foftt  (foond  with  this  meaning  in  Tam.  torvdi,  a  crowd),  todar,  to 
follow,  explains  itself  as  a  verbal  notiD  of  toifw,  to  touch,  to  connect 
^ese  three  roots  he  ctfnaidera  as  altogeUier  distinct  from,  and  in- 
dependent of,  each  other.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  on  a  comparison 
of  the  three  roots,  difficult  to  av<nd  tiie  conclnsion  that  thej  are  snb- 
■fanfi.iiy  identicaL  The  lengthening  of  the  root  vowel  in  secondary 
forms  of  roots  is  quite  common  in  Tamil,  and  the  close  relationship  of 
the  ndical  meanings  of  the  shorter  forms,  o^u,  todu,  and  toru,  favours 
the  BUppomtioD  that  they  are  only  different  forms  of  the  same  root 
I  cannot  perceive  any  essential  difference  between  the  radical  mean- 
ings of  o^u  and  to^v.  The  former,  as  we  see  front  its  verbal  noun 
ofptt,  means  to  tonch  so  as  to  adhere,  the  latter  simply  to  touch. 
The  alight  variations  apparent  in  form  and  meaning  appear  to  me  ta  be 
■pedalisationa  of  a  common  root  See  the  sectioa  on  the  radiation  of 
roots,  through  "  Particles  of  Specialisation.'' 

4.  AaxnL 

It  is  generally  stated  that  the  Dravidian  langoages  are  destitute  of 
accent,  and  that  emphaaia  ia  conveyed  by  the  addition  of  the  i  em- 
phatic alone.  Thongh,  however,  the  Dravidian  languages  are  destitute 
of  the  Indo-Qreek  system  of  accents,  the  use  of  accent  ia  not  altogether 
naknown  to  them ;  and  the  position  of  the  Dravidian  accent^  always  an 
acate  one,  accords  well  with  the  agglutinative  atnicture  of  Dravidian 
vorda.  The  accent  is  npon  tlie  first  syllaUe  of  the  word;  that  syllable 
alone,  in  moat  cases,  constitating  the  base,  prior  to  every  addition  of 
formatives  and  inflexional  forms,  and  renuumng  always  unchanged 
The  first  syllable  of  every  word  may  be  regarded  as  the  natural  seat  of 
accent ;  but  if  the  word  be  compounded,  a  secondary  accent  dii^tiuguiahes 
the  first  ayllable  of  the  second  member  of  the  compound 

As  in  other  longuagea,  ao  in  the  Dravidian,  accent  is  carefully  to  be 
distinguished  from  quantity;  and  in  enunciation  an  accented  short 
vowel  is  more  emphatic  than  an  unaccented  long  one.  l^us,  in  the 
intransitive  Tamil  verb  adangvgiTodu,  it  is  contained,  the  second 
syllable,  ang,  is  long  by  position,  yet  the  only  accent  is  that  which  is 
upon  the  first  syllable  ad,  which,  though  shorter  than  the  second,  is 
more  emphatic  Another  example  is  furnished  by  the  compound  verb 
d^etniT-tnijLttiH^u,  it  b  broken;  literally,  having  been  hroken  it  is. 
niongh  in  this  instance  the  second  syllable  of  the  first  word  of  the 
compound  is  long,  not  only  by  position,  but  by  nature,  and  the  second 
s^lablo  of  the  auxiliary  word  is  long  by  position,  yet  the  principal 
accent  rests  upon  the  first  syllable  of  the  first  word,  u4,  the  most 
emphatic  portion  of  the  compound,  and  the  aecondary  accent  rests  upon 
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ir,  the  first  sjUaUe  and  cmde  base  of  the  ftuziliary ;  hence  it  is  pro- 
Doonced  Hieindirvihixadu,  eveiy  syllable  except  the  two  accented 
ones  being  enimciated  lightly  and  with  rapidity. 

The  general  rule  of  the  Dr&vidian  languages,  which  fixes  the  accent 
in  the  first  or  root  syllable,  admits  of  one  exception.  In  poetical  Tamil 
one  and  the  same  form  is  osed  as  the  third  person  of  the  verb  (in  each 
tenae,  number,  and  gender)  and  as  a  partidpial  nonn — e.g.,  6duv6n 
means  either  he  will  read,  or  one  who  reads — v.«.,  a  reader.  Even  in 
the  colloqaial  dialect  the  third  person  neuter  singular,  especially  in  the 
future  tense,  is  constantly  used  in  both  senses — e.g.,  dditeadu,  meant 
^ther  it  will  read,  or  that  which  will  read,  or  abstractly,  yet  more 
commonly  still,  a  readings  or  to  read.  The  same  form  being  thus  osad 
in  a  double  sense,  Tamil  gra.rTnnii.rTii.nH  tiave  determined  that  the  diSec- 
ence  in  signiGcation  should  be  denoted  by  a  difference  in  accent  Thus 
vhen  dduvdn  is  a  verb,  meaning  he  will  read,  the  accent  is  left  in  iU 
natural  place,  on  the  root  syllable— e.^.,  odmidn ;  but  vhen  it  is  an 
appellative  or  participial  noun,  meaning  he  who  reads,  the  pronominal 
termination  is  to  be  prononnced  more  emphatically,  that  is,  it  becomes 
the  seat  of  accent — eg.,  ddwiAn. 

Dr  Qundert  (in  an  article  in  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental 
Society  for  1869)  directs  attention  to  a  subject  which  I  liod  not  Buffi- 
ciently  discussed — viz.,  the  changes  which  Sanskrit  sounds  undergo 
when  Sanskrit  words  are  Dravidianised.  Old  tadbharas,  he  obaerrea, 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  mere  corruptions.  Host  of  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  when  Sanskrit  words  hare  been  adopted  by  the 
Dravidian  dialects  bare  been  in  accordance  with  rule,  though  soma 
appear  to  be  arbitrary.  It  would  be  easy,  he  says,  to  point  out  the 
laws  in  Tittue  of  which,  for  instance,  the  Sans.  cmftaiAo,  an  ox,  has 
become  batava  in  Can.,  TeL,  and  Tuju ;  in  Tam.  and  UaL  I'^a&a  and 
tdava;  and  also  to  show  how  the  Sans,  parva,  a  season,  becomes  in 
Tam.  pantva,  in  Can.  hablia;  and  how  Brahma  has  become  in  Tel 
Bomma,  and  in  Tam.  Pirama.  He  contents  Imnself,  however,  with 
pointing  out  some  of  the  laws  which  appear  in  the  formation  of  the 
oldest  class  of  tadbhavaB.  One  of  these  laws  consists  in  the  sim^^ 
omisaioQ  of  non-Dravidian  sounds,  such  as  the  sibilants.  Thus,  taJuuramt 
Sans,  for  one  thoosaud,  becomes  in  Can.  tavira,  in  Tu]a  tdra,  in  Tam. 
dyiram.  The  latter  has  been  formed,  he  tlunks,  thus — tahatiroM  = 
a-a-w-am  =^  dyiram.  So,  out  of  the  Pali  name  for  Ceylon,  SVtalam, 
the  old  Tamil  formed  llam.  The  nakshatraa  Mrigaiirtham  and 
Srdvatjam,  have  become  in  MaL  Magayiram  and  Oijam,  Sramana,  a 
Jiuna  ascetic,  becomes  in  Tamil  ^ama9a-n,*aud  also  Amaijan  ;  Sitam, 
lead,  becomes  tgam. 
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Another  role,  which  showB  itself  eepedall;  in  Canarese,  ia  the  ehort- 
ening  of  the  long  vowela  of  Sanskrit.  Thua,  from  Sana,  ttimdrt,  a 
jonng  ^d,  comes  Tamil  humari  (whence  Comorin),  from  irithfi,  a 
Bnperior,  comes  ie((i  (chett;),  the  title  of  the  merchant  caste.  A 
DDticeaUe  illustration  ia  Sanskrit,  tnVia,  oU,  which  in  all  the  Dravidian 
dialects  becomes  ney.  Another  important  role  consists  in  the  aepara- 
tion  of  Towela.  'So  old  DraTidian  word  can  commence  with  I  or  r. 
Hence  t&jA,  a  king,  becomes  commonlj  ir&i&j  lAia,  itlSffam.  The  pre- 
dilection for  short  Towels  prodnces  a  fnithei  change  in  these  words — 
nfjU  becomea  in  TWil  arata-n  and  araya-n;  Idka,  vlagam,  and  viaffv; 
Sana.  RBvatt,  the  nakshatra,  becomea  Iravati. 
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BzFOKZ  proceeding  to  examine  and  compare  the  grammatical  forma  of 
the  Dravidian  langoagea,  it  is  desirable  to  examine  the  chatacteiiBtics 
of  Dravidian  roots,  and  the  nature  of  the  changes  which  are  effected  in 
them  bjT  the  addition  of  the  grammatical  fonna.  The  manner  in  which 
Tariooa  langnagea  deal  with  their  roots  is  strongly  illostratiTe  of  their 
essential  spirit  and  diaUnctive  character ;  and  it  is  chiefly  with  refer- 
ence to  their  differences  in  this  puticnlar,  that  the  languages  of  Europe 
and  Asia  admit  of  being  arranged  into  classes. 

Those  classes  are  as  follows^ — (1.)  The  Monosyllabic,  nncomponnded, 
or  isolative  langnagee,  of  which  Chinese  is  the  principal  example,  in 
which  roots  admit  of  ii«  change  or  combination,  and  in  which  all 
grammatical  relations  om  expressed  either  by  auxiliary  words  or 
phrases,  or  by  the  podtios  of  words  in  a  sentence.  (2.)  The  Semitic 
or  intro-mutative  Ungnsges,  in  whidi  grammatical  relations  are  ex- 
pressed by  internal  changes  in  the  vowels  of  dist^llabic  roots.  (3.)  The 
BgglutiaatiTe  languages,  in  which  grammatical  relations  are  expressed 
by  affixes  or  eoffixes  added  to  the  root  or  compounded  with  it.  In 
the  latter  class  I  indnde  both  the  Indo-Enropean  and  the  Scythian 
groups  of  tongues.  They  differ,  indeed,  greatly  from  one  another  in 
detdls,  and  that  not  only  in  their  voeabulariee  but  also  in  their  gram- 
matical forms ;  yet  I  include  them  both  m  one  class,  because  they 
appear  to  agree,  or  to  have  originally  agreed,  in  the  principle  of 
expressing  grammatical  relation  by  means  of  the  a^Iutiuation  of 
auxiliary  words.  The  difference  between  them  is  rather  in  degree  than 
in  essence.  Agieeing  in  original  coustruction,  they  differ  con^derably 
in  development.  In  the  highly-cultivated  languages  of  the  Indo- 
Enropean  family,  post-positional  additions  have  gradnally  been  melted 
down  into  inflexionfi,  and  sometimes  even  blended  with  the  root; 
whilst  in  the  less  plastic  langnages  of  the  S^thian  group,  the  principle 
of  agglutination  has  been  more  faithfully  retained,  and  eveiy  portion 
and  particle  of  everr  compoond  word  has  not  only  nudntained  its 
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original  'podticHi,  but  held  bat  its  sapante  individualitf.  In  this 
particnlsr  the  Dnvidun  luigruges  agree  in  general  rather  with  the 
Scythian  than  the  Indo-Enropean ;  and  hence  in  each  dialect  of  the 
tidily  there  is,  properly  speaking,  only  one  declension  and  one  conjU' 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  three  daswa  mentioned  above,  into 
which  the  langnages  of  Enrope  and  Aeda  haTo  been  divided,  are  not 
separated  from  one  another  by  hard  and  tut  lines  of  distinction. 
Tbdr  bomulariee  overlap  one  another.  Probably  all  languages  consisted 
at  first  of  isolated  monoayllablea.  The  isolaiive  langnages  have  become 
partly  agglutinative,  and  changes  in  the  internal  vowels  of  roots,  which 
are  specially  characteristic  of  the  Semitic  langnagea,  are  not  unknown 
in  the  agglntinativs  class,  especially  in  the  Indo-Enropean  family, 
Snch  internal  changes  may  occasionally  be  observed  even  in  the  Dra- 
vidian  languages. 

I  here  proceed  to  point  out  the  most  notable  peculiarities  of  the 
Dravidian  loot-system,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  roots  are  affected 
by  inflexional  combimtions. 

AxsAiTQXKUiT  OF  DBa.viDiAit  BooTs  IBTO  CLASsia — Dravidiao 
roots,  conmdered  by  themselves,  apart  from  formative  additions  of  every 
kind,  may  be  arranged  into  tiie  three  dasses  of— (1.)  Verbal  roots, 
capable  in  general  of  being  used  also  as  nouns,  which  constitnta  by  far 
the  most  numerous  class ;  (2.)  Konns  which  cannot  be  traced  np  to  any 
extant  veibsL 

1.  Verbal  Jioots. — ^The  Dravidian  langnages  differ  from  Sanskrit  and 
Greek,  and  accord  with  the  languages  of  the  Scythian  group,  in  gener- 
ally nsing  the  crude  root  of  the  verb,  without  any  addition,  as  the 
imperative  of  the  second  person  singular.  This  is  the  general  rule,  and 
the  few  apparent  exceptions  that  exist  are  to  be  regarded  either  as 
corruptions,  or  as  euphonic  or  honorific  forms  of  the  imperative.  In  a 
few  iii»tjM»-wf_  both  in  Tamil  and  in  Telugu,  the  second  person  singolsr 
of  the  imperative  has  cast  off  its  final  coBsonant,  which  is  generally  in 
such  cases  a  soft  guttural  or  a  liquid;  but  in  those  instances  the 
onchanged  verbal  theme  is  found  in  the  less  nsed  second  person  plural, 
or  in  the  infinitive. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  Dravidian  roots  are  used  either  as 
verbal  themes  or  as  nouns,  without  addition  or  alteration  in  either 
case ;  and  the  class  in  whidi  th^  are  to  be  placed  depends  solely  on 
the  connection.  The  nse  of  any  root  as  a  nons  may  be,  and  in  general 
is,  derived  from  its  nse  as  a  verb,  which  would  appear  to  be  the 
primary  condition  and  use  of  most  words  belonging  to  this  dass; 
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bat  as  such  words,  wlien  aaei  aa  noans,  Kre  used  without  the  addition 
of  formatives  or  aa;  other  marks  of  derivatioa,  they  can  scaroelj  be 
regaided  as  derivatiTefl  from  verba;  bat  ia  respect  of  grammatical 
form,  the  verb  and  the  noun  most  be  considered  either  ae  twin  usters 
or  as  identical  The  following  will  aufiSce  aa  examples  of  this  twofold 
condition  or  use  of  the  same  root ; — iot,  Tam.  aa  a  verb,  means  to 
speak ;  as  a  noun,  a  word ;  ton,  Tam.  as  a  verb,  to  lop,  to  chop  off; 
as  a  nonn,  a  stake,  a  loom  ;  murt,  Tam.  as  a  verb,  to  break  in  two ;  m 
a  noun,  a  fragment,  a  document  written  on  a  fragment  of  a  palm-leaf, 
a  bond.  In  these  instances  it  is  evident  that  the  radical  meaning  of  tlw 
word  is  nnieetrained,  and  free  to  take  either  a  verbal  oi  a  nominal 
direction.  Moreover,  as  the  Dravidian  adjective  is  not  separate  from 
the  noun,  but  is  generally  identical  with  it,  each  root  may  be  said  to  be 
capable  of  a  threefold  use — vie.,  (1.)  as  a  noun,  (2.)  as  an  adjective,  and 
(3.)  as  a  verb.  Thas,  in  Tamil,  ka^-u,  if  used  as  the  nominative  of  a 
verb,  or  followed  by  case  terminations,  Is  a  noun,  and  means  harshness  or 
pungency ;  if  it -is  placed  before  another  noun  for  the  purpose  of  qaiJi- 
fying  it,  it  becomes  an  adjective — e.ff.,  Icadu-nadei,  a  sharp  walk ;  ibo^u* 
vd}/,  the  tiger,  literally  harsh  month;  and  when  standing  alone,  or 
preceded  by  a  pronoun  of  the  second  person,  expressed  oi  onderstood, 
it  becomes  a  verb — e.ff.,  iadu,  be  sharp.  With  the  formative  addition 
gn,  the  same  root  becomes  )tarfu-yu,  mustard,  that  which  is  pungent 
Again,  when  the  included  vowel  is  lengthened,  it  becomes  £il^u,  a  forest, 
literally  what  is  rough,  harsh,  or  rugged. 

It  would  appear  that  originally  there  was  no  difference  in  any  in- 
stance between  the  verbal  and  the  nominal  form  of  the  root  in  any 
Dravidian  dialect.  Gradually,  however,  as  the  dialects  became  mora 
cultivated,  and  as  logical  distinctness  was  felt  to  be  deurable,  a  sepa- 
ration commenced  to  take  place.  This  separation  was  effected  by 
modifying  the  theme  by  some  formative  addition,  wh^i  It  was  deored 
to  restrict  it  to  one  purpose  alone,  and  prevent  it  from  being  nsed  for 
others  also.  In  many  Instances  the  theme  is  still  used  in  poetry,  in 
accordance  with  ancient  usages,  indifCerently  either  as  a  verb  or  as  a 
nonn ;  but  in  prose  more  commonly  as  a  nonn  only,  or  as  a  verb  onfy. 
.  2,  yovns. — In  Sanskrit  and  the  languages  allied  to  It^  all  words, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  pronouns  and  particles,  are  derived  by 
native  grammarians  from  verbal  roots.  In  the  Dravidian  languages 
the  number  of  nonna  which  are  incapable  of  being  traced  up  op  resolved 
into  verbs  is  more  consideiabl&  Still,  such  nonns  bear  but  a  small 
proportion  to  the  entire  number ;  and  not  a  few  which  are  general^ 
considered  to  be  nnderived  roots  are  in  reality  verbal  noons  or  verbal 
derivatives. 
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Many  Dnridun  disByllabic  noaus  have  for  their  aocond  syllable  al, 
a  pKiticle  wbicli  u  a  commonly  naed  fomuitiTe  of  verbal  nonns  in 
Tamil,  and  a  sign  of  the  infinitive  in  Canaresa  and  QSnd.  All  noons 
of  this  dtaa  may  safely  be  concluded  to  have  epning  from  verbal  roota. 
In  most  insbmcea  their  themes  are  discoverable,  though  in  a  few  no 
trace  of  the  verb  from  vhich  they  have  been  derived  U  now  apparent 
I  cannot  donbt  that  the  following  Tamil  words,  generally  rqfarded  aa 
primitives,  are  derived  from  roots  which  are  still  in  nse — vk.,  vinU,  a 
finger,  from  viri,  to  expand ;  ka4al,  the  sea,  from  ka4<t,  to  pass  beyond ; 
pagal,  day  as  dirtingniehed  from  night,  properly  mid-da,j,  from  pog^ 
to  divide  -  ku^al,  a  bowel,  from  htdei,  to  hollow  out. 

There  are  many  words  in  the  Dravidian,  as  in  other  langni^;ee,  de- 
noting piimaiy  objects  which  are  identical  with,  or  but  slightly  altered 
from,  exiating  verbal  roots,  possessing  a  more  generic  signification. 
What  is  specially  noticeable  is  the  smallneas  of  the  change  the  roots 
have  undergone  in  the  Dravidian  languagsiL  One  might  suppose  the 
same  of  the  object  to  have  been  afOzed  to  it  only  a  few  years  ago. 
These  languages  present  in  consequence  the  appearance  of  fresh  youth, 
yet  doubtless  the  true  inference,  is  that  they  have  remained  substan- 
tially unchanged  (possibly  in  consequence  of  the  high  cultivation  they 
received)  from  a  veiy  early  period.  The  change  effected  consists  in 
general  only  in  the  addition  to  the  root  of  a  formative  particle,  or  in 
the  lengthening  of  the  included  vowel  of  the  root.  Either  way  the 
name  of  the  object  is  simply  a  verbal  noun  with  the  signification  of 
a  nonn  of  quality.  The  following  illustrations  are  from  Tamil : — 
ntiam,  the  ground,  from  nil,  to  stand ;  nd^u,  the  cultivated  conntiy, 
from  fM^u,  to  plant ;  Mdu,  the  forest,  from  kadw,  to  be  rugged  (com- 
pare alao  lca4a^,  a  rough  way,  a  forest) ;  vun,  the  sky,  from  t^,  to  be 
clear ;  vdn,  &  star,  alao  a  fish,  from  tntn,  to  glitter ;  veUi,  the  planet 
Venus,  also  silver,  from  vel,  white ;  tvdirei,  a  hoise,  from  tudi,  to 
leap ;  pandri  (pa/-ti),  a  hog,  from  pal,  a  tnsk ;  Adu,  a  sheep,  from 
^u,  to  frisk.  (Dr  Qundert  carriee  this  noun  still  farther  back,  but 
with  some  risk  of  error,  to  a^  to  fight  or  cook;  the  sheep  being  re- 
garded as  the  fighting  animal,  or  the  animal  that  was  cooked) :  ha^ 
the  eye,  identical  with  bt?  (in  the  past  tense  kag),  to  see ;  mttUw,  the 
nose  (TeL  iavI^m,  Can.  niit^),  from  mug-ar,  to  smell;  ndiUw,  the 
tongue,  from  nailat,  to  lick  (compare  the  probably  older  nd,  the  tongue, 
with  tt&y,  a  dog,  the  animal  that  licks).  Probably  also  kei,  the  hand, 
bean  the  same  relation  to  hp,  to  do  (Can.  gigii),  that  the  Sanskrit 
htra,  the  hand,  bears  to  kar  {kfi),  to  do.  In  Telngu,  <Ai,  the  hand,  ii 
ideuUcal  with  M,  to  do  {Jcei  alao  is  nsed  in  Telugn),  I  may  here  t*- 
mark  that  the  nanea  of  animals  in  the  Dravidian  languages  are  not 
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imitatioiu  of  tlie  sonads  they  malce,  bat  are  predicatiTe  words,  ezpres- 
sive  of  soma  one  of  their  qualities. 

Thongb  the  greater  number  of  Dravidiui  notms  are  nadonbtedly  to 
be  regarded  as  verbal  derirativea,  a  certun  proportion  remain  which 
caoDOt  now  be  traced  to  any  ulterior  source.  In  this  class  are  to  be 
indnded  the  personal  prouoans ;  some  of  the  particles  of  relation  which 
answer  to  the  case  aigns  and  prepositions  of  other  languages;  and 
»  considerable  number  of  common  noons,  including  some  names  of 
objects — e.ff.,  hit,  foot,  kat,  a  stone,  and  most  nouns  of  quality— e.^., 
kar,  black,  vef,  white,  m,  red,  &c  A  saapicion  may  be  entertwned 
that  some  of  the  apparently  simple  nouns  belonging  to  this  class  are 
derived  from  verbal  roots  which  have  become  obsolete.  Thus,  mun, 
before,  a  noun  of  relation,  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  an  underived 
radical,  yet  it  is  evident  that  it  is  connected  with  mudal,  first ;  and 
this  word,  being  a  verbal  nous  in  dal,  is  plainly  derived  from  a  verb 
in  mu,  now  lost ;  so  that,  after  all,  mun  its^  appears  to  be  a  verbal 
derivative :  mSi,  above,  may  rimilarly  be  traced  to  a  lost  verb  mi, 
apparent  in  the  Telugn  and  Tamil  miiAt,  above ;  v^l  is  equivalent  to 
mi-y-al:  Mr,  below,  may  be  traced  to  kir  (found  in  kir-angu,  root). 

A  large  majority  of  the  Dravidian  post-poaitioas  and  adverbs, 
and  of  the  particles  employed  in  nominal  and  verbal  uiflexioaa 
are  known  to  be  verbs  or  nouns  adapted  to  special  uses.  Every 
word  belonging  to  the  class  of  advn'bs  and  prepositions  in  the  Dravi- 
dian htnguages  ia  either  the  infinitive  or  the  participle  of  a  verb,  or  the 
nominative,  the  genitive,  or  the  locative  of  a  noun  ;  and  even  of  the 
inflexional  particles  which  are  employed  in  the  declension  of  nouns, 
and  in  conjugating  verbs,  nearly  all  are  easily  recognised  to  be  derived 
from  nouns  or  verba.  Thus,  in  Telugo,  the  signs  of  the  instrumental 
ablative,  <hi  and  ckHa,  are  the  nominative  and  locative  of  the  word 
hand.  So  also  the  Tamil  locativ«  of  rest  may  be  formed  by  the  Addi- 
tion of  any  noun  which  signifies  a  place ;  and  the  locative  of  separation, 
a  case  denoting  motion  from  a  place,  or  rather  the  jdace  from  whence 
motion  commences,  is  fonned  by  the  addition  of  in  or  of  il,  the  ordi- 
nary sign  of  the  locative  of  rest,  which  means  '  here '  or  a  house. 

The  same  suffix  added  to  tiie  crude  aorisdc  form  of  the  verb,  con- 
stitutes the  Babjnnctive  case  in  Tamil — e.ff.,  var-il  or  w>r<«,  if  (he,  she, 
it,  or  they)  come,  literally,  in  (his  or  their)  coming — that  is,  in  the 
event  of  (his  or  their)  coming. 

Of  the  post-portions  or  aufSxee  which  are  used  as  signs  of  case, 
some  distinctly  retain  their  original  meaning;  in  aome,  the  original 
meaning  ahines  more  or  less  distinctiy  through  the  technical  appropri- 
ation ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  trace  whatever  remains  of  the 
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original  meamiig  otka,  ki,ot  ge,  the  sign  of  the  dative  and  particle  of 
direction.  The  Dravidian  dative  has,  therefore,  assumed  the  character 
of  a  rcftl  grammatical  case  ;  and  in  this  particular  the  Dravidian  Ian- 
gouges  hare  been  bronght  into  harmony  with  the  genins  of  the  Indo- 
European  graminar. 

Dkavidum  Roots  oBionriixT  MoHOSTLLiBia — It  may  appear  at 
first  ught  scarcely  credible  that  the  Dravidian  roots  were  ori^nally 
monoeyllabic,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  mtyority  of  the  words  in 
vnrj  Dravidian  sentence  are  longer  than  those  of  (perhaps)  any  other 
language  in  Asia  or  Eoiope  (e.ff.,  compare  irukkitadu,  Tamil,  it  is,  mth 
the  IaUb  est),  and  are  inferior  in  length  onlj  to  the  words  of  the  poly- 
^nthetic  languages  of  America. 

Tile  great  length  of  Dravidian  worda  arises  partly  from  the  separa- 
tion of  clashing  consonants  by  the  insertion  of  eophouic  vowels,  but 
chiefly  from  the  successive  agglutination  of  formative  and  inflexional 
particles  and  pronominal  fragmeuta.  ^  A  considerable  nomber  of  Dra- 
vidian verbal  themes,  prior  to  the  addition  of  inflexional  forms,  are 
trisyllabic ;  bat  it  will  generally  be  found  that  the  first  two  syUaUes 
have  been  expanded  ont  of  one  by  the  eophonic  insertion  or  addition 
of  a  Towel  j  whilst  the  last  syllable  of  the  ^parent  base  is  in  reality  a 
formative  addition,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  sign  of  a  verbal 
noun  in  its  origin,  bat  which  now  serves  to  distinguish  transitive  verbs 
from  intranutivea.  In  some  instances  the  first  syllable  of  the  verbal 
tlieme  contains  the  root,  whilst  the  second  is  a  particle  anciently  added 
to  it,  and  compounded  with  it  for  the  purpose  of  expanding  or  restrict- 
ing the  agnification.  The  syllables  that  are  added  to  the  inflexional 
base  are  those  which  denote  case^  tense,  person,  and  nnmber. 

Hence,  whatever  be  the  length  and  complication  of  Dravidian  words, 
they  may  invariably  be  traced  up  to  mono^ll&bic  roots,  by  a  careful 
removal  of  successive  accretions.  Thus,  when  we  analyse  peragugii- 
adu,  Tam.  it  increases,  we  find  that  the  fiut^  ad*  represents  the  pro- 
noun it,  ffir  is  the  sign  of  the  present  tense,  and  peragu  is  the  base  or 
verbal  theme.  Of  this  base,  the  final  syllable  gu  is  only  a  formative, 
restricting  the  verb  to  an  intransitive  or  neater  signification ;  and  by 
its  removal  we  cpme  to  ptru,  the  real  root,  which  is  used  also  as  an 
adjective  or  noun  of  quality,  signifying  greatness  or  great.  Nor  is 
even  this  dissyllable  peru  the  ultimate  condition  of  the  root ;  it  is  an 
euphonised  form  of  per,  which  is  found  in  the  adjectives  ptr^iya  and 
per-vm,  great ;  and  an  enphonically  lengthened  but  monosyllabic  form 
of  the  same  is  pir.  Thus,  by  successive  agglutinations,  a  word  of  six 
syllables  has  been  found  to  grow  out  of  one.     In  all  these  forms,  and 
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nnder  ererj  slispe  vhich  the  word  can  usnme,  tbe  radical  element 
remaiiiB  unchanged,  or  is  bo  slightly  changed  that  it  can  readily  be 
pointed  oat  by  the  least  experienced  eeholar.  The  root  always  stands 
out  in  distinct  relief,  unobscured,  nnabsorbed,  though  Barronnded  hy  s 
large  family  of  aaxiliary  affixes.  This  distinctness  and  prominence  of 
the  radical  element  in  every  word  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  all  the 
Scythian  tongues  {e.g.,  of  the  Turkish  and  the  Hungarian)  ;  whilst  in 
the  Semitic  and  Indo-Earopean  tongues  the  root  is  frequently  so  much 
altered  that  it  can  scarcely  be  recognised. 

Dravidian  roots,  adds  Dr  Qnndert,  arrange  themselves  naturally  in 
two  classes,  each  originally  monosyllabic ;  one  class  ending  in  a  vowel 
generally  long— «,^.,  d,  to  become ;  ^  to  die ;  j^,  to  go ;  or  ending  in 
a  consonant,  in  which  case  the  towcI  is  short — e.^.,  a^,  to  approach; 
<x^,  to  be  in  contact ;  nil,  to  stand ;  iel,  to  go.  (Additions  to  these 
monosyllabic  roots  are  either  formative  particles,  particles  of  specialisa- 
tion, or  helps  to  enunciation.) 

It  is  desirable  here  to  explain  in  detail  the  manner  in  which  Dra- 
vidian  roots,  originally  monosyllabic,  have  been  lengthened  by  the 
inserticm  or  addition  of  euphonic  vowels,  or  by  formative  additions,  or 
in  both  ways. 

EoFHONic  Leitothsmihq  of  Roots.* — Crude  Dravidian  roots  are 
sometimes  lengthened  by  the  addition  of  an  euphonic  vowel  to  the 
base.  This  enphonic  addition  to  the  final  consonant  takes  place  in 
grammatical  Telugu  and  Canarese  in  the  case  of  all  words  ending  in  a 
consonant,  whatever  be  the  number  of  syllableB  they  contain.  Vowel 
additions  to  roots  which  contain  two  syllables  and  upwards,  seem  to  be 
made  solely  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  ennnciation ;  but  when  the 
additions  which  have  been  made  to  some  monosyllabie  roots  are 
examined,  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  intended  not  so  much  for 
vocalisation  as  for  euphonisation. 

When  it  is  desired  merely  to  help  the  enanciatiDn  of  a  final  con- 
sonant, u  is  the  vowel  that  b  ordinarily  employed  for  this  purpose,  and 
this  u  is  uniformly  elided  when  it  is  followed  by  another  vowel ;  but  « 
is  not  the  only  vowel  which  is  added  on  to  monosyllabic  roots,  though 

*  Or  aandart  oonudart  the  "  euphonia  IsngthetUDg  of  Dravidian  root*  "  very 
doabttuL  Ha  pr«tan  t«  ooniider  ths  lengthsnad  fomu  of  tha  nrata  isconduy 
ver1»l  tiiemra.  On  ths  other  hand,  the  interehuigiMblaQau  of  tha  kddad  vowds 
In  tha  vaiioai  diilects,  ai  will  praeantlj  be  ahown,  aBeiiii  to  me-  to  prove  the 
OoiTaotaaH,  on  the  whole,  ot  the  view  I  have  Uken.  Some  ot  the  leogtluned 
foima  of  Dravidian  roota  are  UDdonbtedly  to  be  regarded  as  aeooDdaiy  verbal 
theme*.    Theia  will  be  ooniidered  farther  no. 
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periuqw  it  is  most  frequently  met  with ;  and  in  some  of  the  instaiicea 
OihI^  considavtioii,  it  becomes  bo  imtimatelj  blended  vith  the  real  base 
that  it  will  not  consent  to  be  elided.  Next  to  u,  the  vowel  wMeh  is 
most  commonly  employed  is  i,  then  follows  a,  then  e  or  ei,  according 
to  the  dialect  Yerlwl  roots  borrowed  from  Sanskrit  have  geiterally 
t  added  to  the  final  consonants  in  all  the  Dravidian  langoages,  to 
which  Telogn  adds  luAu,  and  Canarese  lu,  formatives  which  will  be 
noticed  afterwards.  Thns,  iap,  Sans,  to  cnrse,  is  in  Tamil  iabi,  in 
TeL  iapinckv,  in  Can.  idbitu.  On  comparing  the  varioos  QraTidian 
idioms,  it  will  be  fonnd  that  all  these  auxiliary  or  ennnciative  vowels 
are  interchangeable.  Thus,  of  Tamil  verbs  in  a,  mora,  to  forget,  is  in 
Canareee  mare;  of  Tamil  verbs  in  i,  hadi,  to  bite,  is  in  Telngu  hara- 
eht;  gsli,  to  win,  is  in  Canareae  ^lit.  Of  Tamil  verbs  in  ei,  mufei, 
to  spront,  is  in  Telagn  molaehu.  These  final  vowels  being  thns  inter- 
changeable equivalents,  it  appears  to  me  evident  that  they  are  intended 
moely  as  helps  to  enonciation,  that  they  are  not  essential  parts  of  the 
Ihones  to  which  they  are  soffixed,  and  tiiat  they  do  not  add  anything 
to  their  meaning. 

Dr  Qandert  considers  u  to  be  the  only  ennnciative  or  enphonic 
Tow^  The  other  auxiliary  vowels  a,  i,  ei,  &c,  he  considers  the  for- 
mative particles  of  secondary  verbal  themes.  One  Canarese  dialect,  he 
ohaMVM  (the  modem),  prefers  e — e.g.,  node,  to  walk,  instead  of  the 
Tandl  *ada;  the  other  (the  ancient),  t, — e.g.,  na4i-  The  radical  fbrm 
he  conmdeis  to  be  no^-u,  a  root  no  longer  nsed  in  Tamil  in  the  sense 
of  to  walk,  but  meaning  to  [Jant  He  snggests  that  ntu^  to  sprout, 
may  be  from  a  lost  muf,  to  come  forth,  to  protrade,  whence  mw/,  a 
thom.  This  also  he  suf^^ests  may  be  a  verbal  nonn,  a  derivative  of 
mu,  to  be  prominent,  to  be  before.  The  verb  nada,  to  walk,  adduced 
hj  Dr  Qandert,  seems  to  me  to  prove  that  in  this  instance  at  least, 
and  tiberefore  probably  in  some  other  instances,  the  vowel  added  to 
the  root  is  simply,  as  I  have  represented  it  to  be,  a  help  to  ennncia- 
tioD.  On  comparing  Tam.-MaL  no^o,  anc  Can.  tuufi,  mod.  Can.  Tiade, 
TeL  nadu — all  which  forms  convey  exactly  the  same  meaning — I  feel 
obliged  to  conclade  that  the  a,  i,  e,  and  u  are  interchangeable  equiva- 
lents, and  therefore  merely  euphonic.  On  the  other  hand,  where  a 
Mliee  of  verbal  roots  followed  by  these  vowels  is  met  with  in  the  voca- 
bulaiy  of  one  and  the  same  dialect,  and  we  find  that  each  root  so 
^tered  possesses  a  meaning  of  its  own,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  classing 
the  added  vowels  in  question  with  Particles  of  Spedalisation  (which 
see).  We  may  fairly  conclude  this  to  be  the  case  with  one  of  the  verbs 
referred  to  by  Dr  Qnndert — viz.,  pa^u.  In  this  shape  in  Tamil  it 
appeatfl  to  mean  primarily,  to  come  in  contact  with,  commonly,  to  lie 
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down,  to  be  caught,  to  suffer;  padi  ia  to  settle  down,  to  anbslde; 
pa^ei,  to  \aj  down,  to  present  food,  &c.  (pa4^,  a  layer  in  a  building, 
an  army).  Compare  also  pa4<^,  to  spread,  padal,  a  slab,  and  pa4affu, 
ft  boat 

FoBMATivx  Additionb  TO  BooTS. — FonnatiTe  suffixes  are  appended 
to  the  crnde  bases  of  noons  as  well  aa  to  those  of  verbs.  They  are 
added  not  only  to  verbal  derivatives,  bnt  to  nouns  which  appear  to  be 
primitive ;  bat  they  are  most  fieqnently  appended  to  verbs  properly  so 
called,  of  the  inflexional  bases  of  which  they  form  the  last  pliable, 
generally  the  third.  These  particles  seem  originally  to  have  been  the 
formativea  of  verbal  nomas,  and  the  verbs  to  which  they  are  suffixed 
seem  originally  to  have  had  the  force  of  secondary  verbs ;  bnt  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  origin  of  these  partides,  they  now  serve  to 
distingnish  transitive  verbs  from  intransitives,  and  the  acljectival  form 
of  noons  from  that  which  stands  in  on  isolated  position  and  is  need 
as  a  nominative.  In  Tamil,  in  which  these  formativea  are  most  largely 
nsed  and  moet  fully  developed,  the  initial  consonant  of  the  formative 
is  single  when  it  marks  the  intransitive  or  nenter  signification  of  the 
verb,  or  that  form  of  the  noon  which  governs  verbs  or  is  governed  by 
them  :  when  it  marks  the  transitive  or  active  voice  of  the  verb,  or  the 
■adjectival  form  of  the  noun — viz.,  that  form  of  the  nonn  which  is 
assumed  by  the  first  of  two  noons  that  stand  in  a  case  relation  to  one 
another — the  initial  consonant  of  the  formative  is  doubled,  and  is  at 
the  same  time  changed  from  a  sonant  into  a  surd.  The  MOglo  con- 
sonant, which  ia  characteristic  of  the  intransitive  formative,  is  often 
euphonised  by  prefixing  a  nasal,  without,  however,  altering  its  signifi- 
cation or  value.  The  Tamilian  formativea  are — (1.)  ffu  or  ngu,  and  its 
tranaitiTe  Jcku,  answering  to  the  Telogu  chtt  or  nchu ;  (2.)  iu,  and  its 
traositive  iiu  or  ehchu;  (3.)  du  or  ndu,  and  its  tiunutive  Uu,  with  its 
equivalent  ^u  or  ^u,  and  its  transitive  ^fu,-  and  (4.)  (u  or  mbu,  with 
its  transitive  ppii. 

Thongh  I  call  these  particles  formalivei,  they  are  not  regarded  in 
this  light  by  native  grammarians.  They  are  generally  su£zed  even  to 
the  imperative,  which  is  supposed  by  them  to  be  the  crude  form  of  the 
verb ;  they  form  a  portion  of  the  inflexional  base,  to  which  all  signs 
of  gender,  number,  and  case,  and  also  of  mood  and  tense,  are  appended  > 
and  hence  it  was  natural  that  native  grammarians  should  regard  them 
as  constituent  elements  of  the  reot  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  of 
the  propriety  of  representing  them  as  fonnatives,  seeing  that  they  con- 
tribute nothing  to  the  signification  of  the  root,  and  that  it  is  only  by 
means  of  a  further  change,  %,e.,  by  being  hardened  and  doubled,  that 
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the;  express  a  gnunmfttical  relation,  viz.,  the  difference  between  the 
tESnutiTe  and  the  intrsnsitdTe  forms  of  verbs,  and  between  adjectival 
and  independent  nonns. 

In  this  particular,  perhaps,  more  than  in  any  other,  the  high  gram- 
maticai  ealtivation  of  Tamil  has  developed  a  tendency  to  imitate  the 
Lido-Enropeam  tongues  by  retaining  syllables  of  which  it  has  lost  the 
original  distincdve  meaning,  and  combining  such  syllables  after  a  time 
with  the  radical  element  of  the  word,  or  using  them  for  a  new  purpose. 

I  proceed  to  consider  the  various  formatives  more  particolarly,  with 
examples  of  their  use  and  force. 

(1.)  hi,  pronoonced  jru,  with  its  nasalised  equivalent  ngu,  and  its 
transitive  khi.  Tamil  examples :  peru-ffu,  intrans.  to  become  increased, 
jjeru-jtitu,  trans,  to  canoe  to  increase ;  ada-ttffv,  to  be  contiuued, 
ada-Hat,  to  contain.  So  aleo  in  the  case  of  dissyllabic  roots — e.g., , 
A-ipt,  to  become,  A-l^,  to  make ;  ni-ngu,  to  quit,  n^i)k(,  to  put  away. 
There  is  a  cmsidarable  number  of  nouns,  chiefly  trisyllabic,  in  which 
the  same  formative  is  employed.  In  this  case,  however,  there  is  no 
difference  between  the  isolated  shape  of  the  nonu  and  the  adjectival 
shap&  Whatever  particle  is  nsed,  whether  gu,  «gu,  or  JUu,  it  retains 
its  position  in  all  circnmstanoes  unchanged.  Examples  :  pada^,  a 
boat,  k^-ngitf  a  root,  htrH-khi,  a  shup  edge.  From  a  comparison  of 
the  above  exam|^,  it  u  evident  that  ng  is  equivalent  to  g,  and 
enphooised  from  it;  and  that  ng,  eqoaUy  with  g,  becomes  U  in  a 
tianutire  connection.  In  a  few  instances,  kku,  the  transitive  fonoa- 
tive,  is  altered  In  colloquial  Tamil  usage  to  eh,  ehu,  according  to  a  law 
of  interchange  already  noticed — e.g.,  Ic&yl^ea,  to  boll  (crude  root  h&y, 
to  be  hot),  is  generally  written  and  pronounced  kdyehchu.  This  altered 
form  of  the  sign  of  the  transitiTe,  which  is  the  exception  in  Tanul,  is 
in  Telngn  the  rule  of  the  language,  kJat  being  regularly  replaced  in 
Telugn  by  e&u. 

In  Telngu  the  intranutive  formative  gu  is  not  enphonically  altered 
into  «ffu  as  in  Tamil ;  but  an  obscure  nasal,  the  half  anvndni,  often 
precedes  the  gu,  and  shows  that  in  both  languages  the  same  tendency 
to  nasalisation  exists.  It  is  remarkable,  that  whilst  Tamil  often 
nasalises  the  formative  of  the  neuter,  and  never  admits  a  nasal  into  the 
tranntive  formative,  Telugn,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  nasalises 
the  transitive,  and  generally  leaves  the  neater  in  its  primitive,  nn- 
nasalised  condition.  Thns  in  Telngu,  whenever  the  base  terminates  in 
i  (including  a  la^  number  of  Sanskrit  derivatives),  ehu  is  converted 
into  ndui;  thou^  neither  in  this  aor  in  any  case  does  the  kku  of  the 
Tamil  change  into  ngku.  E-g.,  from  raU*,  double,  Tamil  forms 
raffi-kia  (infinitive),  to  double ;  whilst  the  Telngu  fonn  of  the  same 
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is  retti-Mha,  fflonni-ne/ta,  to  forgive,  ia  Telngn,  coTrespoiuls  in  the 
same  manner  to  the  Tamil  manni-Uca.  In  Bome  cases  in  Telngn  the 
enpbonic  nasal  is  prefixed  to  chu,  not  after  i  only,  bnt  after  other  Towels 
besides.  Tbns,  ptrttffu,  to  increase,  nent.  is  the  same  in  Tamil  and  in 
Telugu,  but  instead  of  finding  pent-ehu  to  be  the  transitive  or  active 
(corresponding  to  the  Tamil  tranuUve  pent-Hu),  wa  find  pemJw,  cor- 
rupted from  pfi'-nchti :  so  also  instead  of  pagvrJehu,  Tarn,  to  divide,  we 
find  in  Teluga  panchu,  for  pa^-nchu. 

The  identity  of  the  Tamil  ji;  and  the  Teluga  ch  appears  also  from  the 
circumstance  thst  in  many  cases  vti  may  optionaUy  be  nsed  in  Telnga  ' 
instead  of  chit.  This  use  of  tw  as  the  equivalent  of  eku  points  to  a 
time  when  gu  Ttaa  the  formative  in  ordinaiy  use  in  Teli^u  as  in  Tamil;  . 
for  ch  bss  no  tendency  to  be  converted  into  v,  b,  or  p,  whilst  it  or  ^ 
constantly  evinces  this  tendency  to  change  into  v,  nut  only  in  Telngn, 
but  also  in  colloquial  Tamil ;  and  v  is  regularly  interchangeable  with 
b  and  ite  surd  p.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  gv  was  the  original  shape 
of  this  formative  in  the  Dravidian  langnsgea  ;  and  that  its  doubled, 
surd  shape,  i^u,  the  formative  (^  transitives,  was  softened  in  Teluga 
into  eJiu,  and  in  Canarese  still  farther  softened  into  iv. 

(2.)  hi,  and  its  transitive  iSa,  pronounced  cluAtt. — This  formative 
ia  very  rare  in  Tamil,  and  the  examples  whidi  Telugn  contains, 
though  abundant,  are  not  to  the  pcMnt,  inaemach  m  they  are  apparently 
altered  from  the  older  ht  and  kku,  by  the  ordinary  softening  process 
by  which  I  changes  into  i  ottA,  and  kk  into  <Ach.  A  Tamil  example 
of  this  formative  ia  seen  in  o^et-^,  to  take  refuge,  of  which  the  trann- 
tive  is  aifeirchcku,  to  enclose,  to  twine  round. 

(3.)  du  or  niu,  with  its  transitive  form  tt«. — There  appears  to  be 
no  difference  whatever  between  this  formative  and  the  other  three,  gu, 
iu,  or  bu,  in  meaning  or  grammatical  relation ;  and  as  ^  is  eupho- 
nised in  the  intransitive  to  nffu,  so  is  t/u  to  tkIu;  whilst  in  the  transi- 
tive the  doubled  d  (and  its  equivalent  nd)  changes  by  rule  into  it, 
Tbe  euphonic  change  of  ^u  to  rtdv  has  so  generally  taken  place,  that 
ndu  is  invariably  used  instead  of  du  in  the  formatives  of  verbs  of  this 
class;  and  it  ia  only  in  the  formatives  of  nouns  that  du,  the  more 
primitive  form,  is  sometimes  found  to  have  snrvived.  The  formative 
gu  remains  unaltered  in  the  adjectival  form  of  nouns ;  but  du  changes 
into  Uu,  when  uaed  adjectivally,  in  the  same  manner  sa  in  the  transi- 
tive voice  of  verbs.  Tamil  examples  of  this  formative  :  tinntdu,  to 
become  correct,  lirv-Ou,  to  correct;  maru-ndu,  medicine,  adjectival 
form  of  the  same,  tnaru-Ou — t,g„  maruitU'(p)pei,  a  medicine  bag.  The 
primitive  unnasalised  du  and  its  a^^ectival  ttu  are  found  in  such  words 
as  era-du,  a  bull,  an  ox,  and  erurttu^)pUftu,  the  fastening  of  an  ox's 
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traces.  Neari;  sU  the  verbs  wHch  take  dn  or  ndw  se  a  formatire  are 
trisyllaliic.  Of  tHe  few  diasyllabio  verba  of  this  clasa  in  Tamil,  the 
most  interesting  is  ntudit,  to  swim,  of  whioli  I  am  incUued  to  consider 
«f  aa  the  erode  form,  ytndu  is  evidenti}'  an  eaphonised  form  of  ntdu 
(du  changed  into  ndu) ;  for  the  verbal  nomi  derived  from  it,  nittal, 
Birimming,  is  without  the  nasal,  and  Telnga  naes  idu  for  the  verb 
itself  instead  of  (mfit,  Tula  iUinda,  Can.  tiu,  ^  I  have  little 
donbt  that  tho  du,  ndv,  or  /u  of  this  word  is  simply  a  formative.  It 
is  open  to  question  wheAer  the  initial  n  of  the  Tamil  word  is  a  cor- 
ruption, owing  to  the  fondness  of  the  Tamil  for  nasal  sounds,  so  that 
the  original  shape  was  t  or  tda,  or  whether  the  TeL  and  Can.  word 
had  the  initial  n  orif^nall^,  bat  lost  it  in  course  of  time.  Comparing 
the  Tamil  word  with  ntr,  the  word  for  water  in  all  the  Dravidiau 
dialects,  I  am  inclined  to  consider  nl  the  primitive  base,  answering  to 
the  Greek  ti-u,  &o  I^tin  no,  nato,  and  also  to  nan,  Sana  a  boat,  of 
whidi  Sanskrit  does  not  appear  to  contain  the  root. 

Derivative  nouns  formed  from  verbs  which  have  formative  soffizes, 
always  prefer  aa  their  formative  the  transitive  suffix,  or  that  whicb 
doubles  and  hardens  the  initial  consonant.  Thus  from  Hru-ndw,  Tam. 
to  become  correct,  is  formed  tirurttam,  correction ;  and  from  tH^iigu,  to 
sleep,  fttiUmK,  sleep  (comp.  tuyU,  sleep).  In  some  inatances  the 
crude  root  of  a  verb  is  nsed  as  the  intranutive,  iridlst  the  transitive  is 
formed  by  the  addition  o(  ttu  %o  the  root.  Kg.,  paiu,  Tam.  to  lie 
down,  padtt-ttu,  to  lay;  Ub;  to  be  low,  ldr-4tu,  to  lower;  nil  (TeL 
tUlu),  to  stand,  m^ru-Mw  (for  ni/u-Ow),  to  establish.  lu  such  cases 
Canarese  uses  dv  instead  of  the  Tamil  titi — e.ff.,  tdf-du,  to  lower, 
instead  of  tdr-tt«.  This  tianaitive  formative  is  sometimes  represented 
as  a  causal ;  but  it  will  be  shown  in  the  section  on  "  The  Verb  "  that 
i  is  the  only  real  causal  in  the  Dravidian  languages.  In  all  the  cases 
DOW  mentioned,  where  ttu  ia  used  aa  the  formative  of  the  transitive  by 
Tamil,  Telngn  uses  chu  or  pu- 

I  class  tinder  the  head  of  this  formative  all  those  nouns  in  which  the 
cerebral  consonants  d,  9^,  and  tti  are  used  in  the  same  manner  and  for 
the  same  purpose  as  the  dentals  d,  nd,  and  tt—e.g.,  jhir-u-^u,  blindness, 
adjectival  form  of  tlie  same,  kuru-ffv,  blind;  ira-^u,  two,  adjectival 
form,  ira-ffu,  double.  Telugn  hardens,  but  does  cot  double,  the 
final  d  of  sacli  nouns— e.?.,  iM-u,  a  leak,  dfi,  leaky.  In  some  inatances 
in  Tamil  the  hard  rough  r,  when  used  as  a  final,  seems  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  dv,  or  d»,  and  is  doubled  and  pronounced  with  a  t — e.g.,'^ 
ti^a*u,  a  well,  hii}a-Tru  (pronounced  Id^attrv),  of  a  well. 

(4.)  btt  or  niM,  with  its  tauuitive  ppv. — In  Cauarese,  bu,  the 
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original  form  of  this  intransitiTe  sa£Qz,  has  been  softened  into  vu,  and 
in  Tamil,  bu  hu  nnirersally  been  enphonised  into  mlu.  This  Tamilian 
forniatiTe  mint  is  in  some  instances  softened  in  Teluga  nouns  into  mu. 
The  bu  or  taint  of  Tamil  verbs  is  snpeiseded  b^  vu  or  ^  in  Telngu  ; 
and  the  forms  answering  to  the  Tamil  transitiTe  ppu  are  pa  and  mpu, 
rarely  ppu.  Example  of  the  nee  of  this  formatiye  by  a  verb :  niro- 
mfru,  Tarn,  to  be  fall,  nirorppu,  to  fill ;  of  which  the  crude  base  ntr 
reappears  in  the  related  verba  nir-a,  nir-ami,  nir-ei,  and  nir-ei,  to  be 
fall,  to  be  level,  &c  Telugu  has  nittdtt  instead  of  niraTnbw,-  bat 
the  transitive  Rtmpw  answers  very  nearly  to  the  Tamil  nirappu. 
Example  of  a  nonn  in  mbu  and  ppv:  tnunlm.  Tarn,  iron,  adjectival 
form,  irv-ppu,  at  iron — e.g.,  iTvppu-(k)k6l,  an  iron  rod.  In  Telngu 
irttiR&w  is  softened  into  tnwnu,  adjectival  form  inupa.  Canarese 
still  adheres  to  the  original  form  of  this  snffix,  generally  softening  h  into 
V,  but  leaving  it  always  unnasalised — eg.,  Canarese  hAtm,  a  snake, 
properly  pdvu:  Tamil  pdtnbu,  nasalised  from  pdbu;  adjectival  form 
pdppu — t.g.,  pdppu-{k)ko4i,  the  serpent  banner  r  Teluga,  still  farther 
altered,  pdmu.  This  example  clearly  iUoatrates  Uie  pn^reBsive 
enphonisation  of  the  formative  in  question. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Telngu  nses  pu  or  mpu  as  a  forma- 
tive of  transitive  verbs  where  Tamil  nses  ppu.  It  shonld  be 
added  that  even  in  those  cases  where  Tamil  uses  the  other  forma- 
tives  previoasly  noticed,  viz.,  kht  and  Uu,  Telugu  often  prefers  pu. 
Compare  the  following  infinitives  in  Tamil  and  in  Telugu — e.g.,  miykka, 
Tam.  to  feed  cattle,  m^po,  TeL  ;  nirvita,  Tam.  to  establish,  fiUvpa, 
TeL  Where  kht  in  Tamil,  and  pu  in  Telugu,  are  preceded  by  t,  this 
formative  becomes  in  Telngu  either  mpu  or  neKu — e.g.,  compare  oppwv- 
kka,  Tamil,  to  deliver  over,  with  the  corresponding  Telagu  infinitive, 
oppoffi-mpa,  or  oppagirwiha. 

It  appears  from  the  varions  particulars  now  mentioned,  that  tran- 
utive  verbs  and  nouns  used  adjectivally  must  have  been  r^arded  by 
the  primitive  Tamilians  as  poEsessing  some  quality  in  common.  Tha 
conunon  feature  pOBsessed  by  each  is  doubtless  the  quality  of  transi- 
tion ;  for  it  is  evident  that  when  nonns  are  used  adjectivally  there  is  a 
transition  of  the  quality  or  act  denoted  by  the  adjectival  noun  to  the 
noun  substantive  to  which  it  is  prefixed,  which  corresponds  to  the 
transition  of  the  action  denoted  by  the  transitive  verb  to  the  accusative 
which  it  governs. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  voriouB  particles  which  are  used  as  formatives 
do  not  essentially  differ  from  one  Sinother  dtber  in  signification,  in  the 
purpose  for  which  they  ore  used,  in  the  manner  is  which  they  are 
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affixed,  or  in  the  manner  in  which  thejr  are  doabled  and  hardened.  It 
seenu  to  have  been  eaphouy  only  that  determined  which  of  the  sonants 
g,  S,  4,  d,  or  b,  ehoold  be  snfflxed  as  a  formative  to  any  particnlar  verb 
or  noun.  The  oiitf  particnlar  in  which  a  gTammatical  principle  appears 
to  exist,  is  the  doubling  of  tlie  initial  consonant  of  the  formative, 
to  denote  or  comspond  with  the  patting  forth  of  energy,  which  is 
inherent  in  the  idea  of  active  or  trauutive  verbs,  as  distinguished 
from  intransitlTes. 

Whilst  the  nse  of  these  f  ormatiTes  jqipears  to  have  originated  mainly 
in  coDsiderationB  of  euphony,  Dr  Oondert  thinks  that  in  some  instances 
traces  of  a  freqnentative  meaning  may  be  discovered.  He  adduces 
minunffu,  to  glitter,  from  mm,  to  shinft.  This  instance  seems  to  cany 
weight.  The  other  instances  adduced  by  him,  sudi  as  velu-vefuiJca, 
are  properly  infinitires  of  iterative,  mimetic  verba. 

From  the  statements  and  examples  given  above,  it  may  be  concluded 
that  wherever  Dravidlan  vrabs  or  noons  are  found  to  terminate  in  any 
of  the  syUables  referred  to,  there  b  reason  to  suspect  that  the  fiist 
part  of  the  word  alone  constitutes  or  contains  the]  root.  The  final 
syllables  ffti,  ngu,  tku;  iu,  ehv;  du,  ndit,  }(h;  du,  ndu,  Uu;  bu,  miut 
Mpu,  fm,  ppK  ;  fflu,  pu,  may  as  a  general  rule  be  rejected  as  formative 
additions.  This  rule  will  be  found  on  examination  to  tiirow  unex- 
pected light  on  the  derivation  and  relationship  of  many  noons  which 
are  commonly  supposed  to  be  primitive  and  independent,  but  which, 
when  the  syllables  referred  to  above  are  KJected,  are  found  to  be 
derived  from  or  allied  to  verbal  roots  which  are  still  in  nse.  I  adduce, 
as  examples,  the  following  Tamil  words : — komBu,  a  branch,  a  twig ; 
viadM,  the  margosa-tree ;  vawbv,  abuse ;  pdmlu,  a  snake.  As  soon  as 
the  formative  final,  miu,  is  rqected,  the  verbs  from  which  these  nouns 
are  dqjived  ate  brought  to  light  Thus,  to-miu,  a  twig,  is  plainly 
derived  from  io-y,  to  pluck  off,  to  cut ;  vi-mbit,  the  margosa-tree,  is 
&om  vS-y,  to  screen  or  shade  (the  shade  of  this  tree  being  peculiarly 
prised)  ;  nt-m&x,  abuse,  is  &om  vei,  properly  va^  (corresponding  to  the 
Canarese  baygu),  to  revile ;  pd-nAu,  a  snake,  is  from  pd-j/,  to  spring. 
In  thcflo  instances,  the  verbal  base  which  is  now  in  nse  ends  in  y,  a 
merely  euphonic  addition,  which  does  not  belong  to  the  root,  and 
which  disappean  in  the  derivatives  before  the  consonants  whicit  are 
added  as  fbrmatives.  The  same  principle  applied  to  nouns  ending  in 
the  otber  fonnative  syllables  will  be  found  to  yield  similar  results — 
e.ff.,  manmda,  a  medical  drug,  from  mam,  to  be  fragrant;  and 
JdfOiign,  a  root,  from  lof,  to  be  beneath,  the  i  of  which,  though  long 
in  the  Tamil  htf,  is  abort  in  the  Teingu  kmda,  below. 
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EeDUPUCATIOK  Of  THE    FlKAL    COKSONAKT    OP   THI    BoOT. — The 

principle  of  employing  rednplication  as  a  me&QS  of  prodndng  gramma- 
tical expression  is  recognised  by  the  Bnvidlati  languages  as  well  as 
/jo  by  those  of  the  Indo-European  family,  thongh  the  mods  in  which  the 

rednplication  is  effected  and  the  objects  in  view  aie  different  It  b  in 
Tamil  that  this  reduplication  is  moat  distinctly  apparent,  and  it  ahould 
here  be  borne  in  mind,  that  when  a  Tamil  consonant  is  doubled  it  is 
changed  from  a  sonant  into  a  surd.  The  final  consonant  of  a  Tamil 
rout  is  doubled^ — (1.)  for  the  purpose  of  f hanging  a  nrnin  into  aa 
adjective,  Bhowing  that  it  qualifies  another  noun,  or  of  putting  it  in  the 
genitive  case — t.g.,  from  m&dw,  an  ox,  is  formed  m&((-v,{^t{H,  oz<hide; 
(2. )  for  the  purpose  of  converting  an  intransitive  or  neuter  verb  into  a 
transitive — e.g.,  from  64-v,  to  mn,  is  formed  <)ffu,  to  drive ;  (3.)  for  . 
the  purpose  of  forming  the  preterite — e.g.,  tag-u,  to  be  fit,  taldc^  that 
was  fit;  and  (4.)  for  the  purpoae  of  forming  derivative  nouns  from 
verbal  themes — e.g,  irom  erud-u,  to  write,  is  formed  qvtt-u,  a  letter. 
(See  thb  subject  further  elucidated  iu  the  sections  on  "TheKouu" 
and  "  The  Verb,")  It  is  remarkable  that  whilst  the  Indo-European 
tongues  often  mark  the  past  tense  by  the  reduplication  of  the  ^nt 
syllable,  it  is  by  the  reduplication  of  the  last  letter  that  the  Dravidian 
languages  effect  this  purpose ;  and  also,  that  whilst  the  Tibetan  con- 
verts a  Tunm  into  a  verb  by  doubling  the  last  consonant,  this  should  be 
a  Dravidian  method  of  converting  a  verb  into  a  noun.  The  rationale 
of  the  Dravidian  rednplication  seems  to  be,  that  it  was  felt  to  be  a 
natural  way  to  expresa  the  idea  of  Iratmiioa  both  in  the  act  and  in  the 
result  In  Hebrew  also  the  doubling  of  a  consonant  ia  intensitive  or 
causative. 

Up  to  this  point  it  has  been  found  that  all  Dravidian  polysyllabio 
roots  are  traceable  to  a  monoeyllabio  base,  lengthened  either  by 
euphonic  additions,  or  by  the  addition  of  formative  particles.  An 
important  class  of  dissyllabic  bases  remains,  of  which  the  second 
syllable,  whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  is  an  insepaiable  particle 
of  specialisation,  into  the  nature  and  use  of  which  we  shall  now  inquire. 

Fashcles  of  Sfeciaii8A.tiok. — The  verba  and  nouns  belonging  to 
the  class  of  bases  which  are  now  under  consideration,  consist  of  a 
monosyllabic  root  or  stem,  containing  the  generic  signification,  and  a 
second  syllable,  originally  perhaps  a  formative  addition,  or  periiapa  the 
fragment  of  a  lost  root  or  lost  pos^oaition,  by  which  the  generic 
meaning  of  the  stem  ia  in  some  manner  modified.  The  second  syllaUe 
appears  sometimes  to  expand  and  sometimes  to  restrict  the  ugnifica- 
tion,  but  in  some  instances,  through  the  absence  of  c^onyms,  its  force 
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cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Am  this  syllaibla  u  intended  in  some 
mumeF  to  speciAlise  the  me&mng  of  the  root,  I  call  it  "  the  particle  of 
specialiutiou."  It  is  certain  in  soma  cases,  probable  in  man}',  that 
these  particles  of  speiualisation  were  originally  formatiTes  of  verbal 
Donna.  This  will  appear  from  a  comparison  of  the  verbs  and  nouns 
contained  in  the  list  of  final  particles  vhich  will  be  fonnd  near  the  end 
of  this  section. 

The  principle  involved  in  the  nse  of  these  particles  of  specialisation,  ^y 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  carried  into  effect,  correspond  in  a  cer- 
tain degree  to  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  Semitic  languages,  which 
it  appears  to  be  desirable  to  notice  here.  As  far  back  as  the  separate 
existence  of  the  Semitic  family  of  languages  can  be  traced,  every  root 
is  fonnd  to  consist  of  two  syllables,  comprising  generally  three  conaon- 
ant&  When  Semitic  biliteral  roots  are  compared  with  their  synonyms, 
or  corresponding  roots,  in  the  Indo-Eoropean  languages,  and  especially 
with  those  which  are  fonnd  in  Sanskrit,  a  simpler  and  more  primitive 
root-^vtem  has  been  bron^t  tolighL  It  has  been  ascertained  in  a 
considerable  nnmber  of  instance*  that  whilst  the  first  syllable  of  the 
Hebrew  root  corresponds  with  Sanskrit,  the  second  syllable  does 
not  in  any  manner  correspond  to  any  Indo-European  synonym.  It  is 
fonnd  also  that  the  second  syllable  has  not  any  essential  connection 
with  the  first,  and  that  a  considerable  number  of  families  of  roots  exist 
in  which  the  first  syllable  is  the  same  in  each  case,  whilst  the  second 
Gontinnally  varies.  It  is  therefore  inferred  that  in  snch  cases  the  first 
syllable  alone  (comprising  two  consonants,  the  initial  and  the  final, 
together  with  the  vowel  nsed  for  enunciation)  contains  the  radical  base 
and  generic  signification,  and  that  the  second  syllable,  perhaps  the 
fragment  of  an  obsolete  auxiliary  verb,  has  been  appended  to  the  first 
and  afterwards  compounded  with  it,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
generic  ugnification  a  specific  and  definite  direction.  According  to 
this  view,  which  appears  to  be  in  the  main  correct,  Hebrew  roots  are 
to  be  regarded,  not  singly  and  separately,  as  independent  monads,  bnt 
as  arranged  geuerically  in  clnsten  or  groups,  exhibiting  general  resem- 
blancea  and  special  differences.  The  family  likeness  resides  in  the  first 
syUable,  tlie  radical  base ;  the  individuality,  or  spedal  peculiarity,  in 
the  second,  the  particle  of  specialisation. 

It  is  true  that  in  some  instances  the  second  syllable  of  Semitic  roots 
meets  with  its  counterpart  in  the  Indo-European  languages,  as  Trell  as 
the  firs^  or  even  instead  of  the  first ;  but  the  peculiar  rule  or  law  now 
referred  to  is  found  to  pervade  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Hebrew  roots, 
that  it  justly  claims  to  be  con^dered  as  a  characteristic  of  the  language. 
Thus,  there  is  a  family  of  Hebrew  roots  ugnifying  generally  to  divide, 
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to  cleayo,  to  Beparete,  &c  The  members  of  this  family  are  pdldh, 
pdiah,  pdlaff,  pAlA,  pdial;  mid  also  (throngh  the  dialectic  interchange 
of  I  with  r)  pAroA,  pArcu,  Chaldee  penu.  It  cautiot  be  doubted  that 
in  all  these  iostancea  the  firatsyllable  pdl  or  par,  or  rather  p-r,  p4  (for 
the  vowel  belongs  not  to  tbo  root,  but  to  the  grammatical  relation), 
expresses  merely  the  general  idea  of  divlnou;  whilst  the  second 
syllable  (which  is  in  some  inatonces  a  rednpUc&tion  of  the  final  con- 
sonant of  the  Inlitentl)  expresses,  or  is  supposed  to  express,  the  parti- 
cular mode  in  which  the  diriaion  or  partition  is  effected.  The  first 
sylUble,  which  is  the  some  in  all  the  members  of  this  povp  of  roots, 
is  that  which  is  to  be  compared  with  synonyms  in  other  languages, 
whilst  the  second  syllable  is  merely  modal  In  this  instance  we  not 
only  observe  a  distinct  anabgy  between  the  Hebrew  roots  p-r,  p-l,  and 
the  Greek  rig-u,  the  Latin  jxtr-t,  par-tit,  and  the  Sanskrit  p/iol,  to 
divide,  bnt  we  also  discover  the  existence  of  an  analogy  with  the  Dra- 
vidian  languages.  Compare  with  the  Hebrew  p-r,  p-l,  the  Tsmil  piri, 
to  divide,  and  p^,  a  part ;  ptfa  and  p&r,  to  cleave ;  aa  also  pagir  and 
poffu,  to  portion  out,  to  divide.     See  also  the  "  Olossarial  Afiinitiea." 

On  turning' our  attention  to  the  root-system  of  the  Dravidian  lan- 
guages, .we  are  stmck  with  the  resemblance  which  it  bears  to  the 
Semitic  root^ystem  referred  to  above.  We  find  in  these  languages 
groups  of  related  roots,  the  first  syllables  of  which  are  nearly  or  wholly 
identical,  whilst  their  second  syllables  are  different  in  each  instance, 
and  in  consequence  of  this  difference  produce  the  required  degree  of 
diversity  in  the  signification  of  each  member  of  the  group.  We  also 
find  in  these  languages,  as  in  Hebrew,  that  the  generic  particle  or 
common  base,  and  the  added  particle  of  spedalisation,  are  so  conjoined 
as  to  become  one  indivisible  etymon.  The  specialising  particle,  which 
was  probably  a  separable  suffix,  formative,  or  postpoution  at  first,  has 
become  by  degrees  a  component  part  of  the  word ;  and  this  word,  so 
compounded,  constitutes  the  base  to  which  all  formatives,  properly  so 
called,  and  all  infiexional  particles  Etre  appended. 

This  root-system  exists  in  all  the  languages  of  the  Dravidian  family, 
bnt  its  nature  and  peculiarities  are  especiaUy  apparent  in  Tamil.  Out 
of  manyjuch  groups  of  related  Tamil  roots,  I  select  as  illustrations 
two.  groups  which  commence  with  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet 

1.  Roots  which  radiate  from  the  base  pliable  od.- — 


a4aiku 


to  come  near  ;  also  to  cook,  to  kill,  to  unite,  to  belong  to, 
^  to  be  contained,  to  enclose. 


a4i  to  drive  in,  commonly  to  beat,    adi,  as  a  nonn,  the  baua 

of  any  thing,  a  footstep,  a  sole. 
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.  o^  to  attain,  to  get  in,  to  rooit ;  tranaitiTe,  to  endose. 

adeiiu       to  stuff  in. 

adar         to  be  close  together,  to  be  crowded,  to  join  battle. 

adviht  to  place  one  thing  apon  another,  to  pile  np.  Thi«  verb  and 
adaihi  are  properly  advk  and  ^ak,  but  final  k  in  Tamil 
is  alwajB  vocalised  by  the  help  of  u,  and  often  doubled, 
as  in  this  instance,  before  receiving  the  «  and  a  of  the 

atjdu  (TeL    a^fu),   to  approach.     This  verb  seems   to  be   identical 
with  adu,  the  first  in  the  list,  and  euphonised  from  it 
by  the  insertion  of  the  nasal.    Compare  also  the  related 
verbal- 
It  is  obvious  that  all  these  roots  are  pervaded  by  a  family  resem- 
blance.    All  contain  the  generic  notion  of  nearness,  expressed  by  the 
first  or  base  syllable  ad;  whilst  each,  by  means  of  the  second  syllable, 
or  particle  of  specialisation,  denotes  some  particular  species  of  neameas. 
2.  Boots  which  radiate  from  tllb  baae  syllable  at} : — 

o^w,  091^       to  approach,  to  touch. 

09*  to  put  oa,  to  wear. 

OfK*  to  connect,  to  embrace  ;  aa  a  noun,  a  weir,  a  dam. 

oi^aru  to  cleave  to. 

a^u  to  resort  to,  to  lean  upon.     (From  this  verb  is  derived 

a^^  ot  annon,  an  elder  brother,  one  to  lean  upon,  a 
derivation  which  has  at  least  the  merit  of  being  poet- 
ical).    The  CQiresponding  Telugu  verb  is  dnuto. 

n^mii  to  be  near. 

The  generic  idea  signified  by  the  base  syllable  a^  is  evidently  that 
of  contact ;  and  this  group  differs  from  the  previous  one  as  actual 
contact  differs  from  contigmty  or  neameaa.  Probably  Ani,  a  nail,  a 
fastening  is  derived  from  the  same  verb,  and  it  appears  probable  also 
that  this  is  the  origin  of  the  Sanskrit  agi  or  A^i,  the  pin  of  an  axle. 

The  illustrations  given  above  prove,  that  the  second  syllables  of  the 
various  verbs  now  adduced  have  not  been  added  merely  for  purposes 
of  euphony,  but  have  been  appended  in  order  to  expand,  to  restrict,  or 
in  some  manner  to  modify  and  specialise  the  signification.  It  was 
dhowu  in  a  previous  part  of  this  section,  that  the  vowels  a,  i,  tt,  e,  and 
n  are  sometimes  added  euphonically  to  monosyllabic  roots.  It  is 
obvions,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  only  purpose  for  which  those 
Towd  additions  are  used ;  and  it  is  of  importance  to  know  that  when 
they  are  merely  euphonic  they  are  found  to  be  interchangeable  with 
other  vowela,  whereas  when  they  are  nsed  as  particles  of  specialisation 
they  retain  their  individual  character  more  firmly.  Probably  they  had 
all  B  ■pw.ialiwng  dgniScatiou  at  first,  which  they  retain  in  some  In- 
L  bat  have  lost  in  others. 
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The  examples  already  gives  may  suffice  to  iUustnte  the  use  of 
appended  vowdi  as  specialising  particles.  Syllables  ending  in  conson- 
ants, especially  in  t  and  r,  are  also  used  very  frequently  for  tliis  pur- 
pose ;  and  it  seems  desirable  here  to  adduce  examples  of  the  use  of 
particles  of  this  class.  As  has  already  been  observed  in  connection 
with  "  Formative  Additions  to  Roots,"  all  these  syllables  seem  to  have 
been  originally  formativea  of  verbal  nouns,  probably  each  of  them  with 
a  specialising  signification.  Many  of  the  verbal  noans  so  formed  have 
then  become  secondary  verbal  themes.  The  following  examples  are 
mostly  &om  Tamil,  in  which  I  and  r  may  stand  as  finals.  The  other 
dialects  add  u  to  the  final  consonant  of  each  of  these  particles.  Tamil 
requires  this  euphonic  addition  of  u  only  when  a  word  ends  iu  the  hard, 
lODgh  r,  or  in  any  consonant  besides  the  nasals  and  semi-vowels. 

Each  word  being  considered  either  as  a  verb  or  as  a  nottn  according 
to  drcumstances,  I  give  examples  O^  nouns  as  well  as  of  verbs.  Some 
of  the  foUowii^  words,  though  used  as  verbs,  are  more  commonly  used 
as  nouns,  and  some,  though  used  as  nouns,  are  more  commonly  used  as 
verbs.  Some  of  the  examples,  again,  are  used  either  as  nouns  only  or 
as  verbs  only : — 

Van.  PutTiOLBs.  TiBBS.  NoDire. 

or  taiar,  to  grow.  sudar,  lustre. 

ir  tviir,  to  sprout,  ff'i  a  linger  naiL 

wr  wudwr-u,  Tel.  the  forehead. 

or  P^o^Ti  ^  praise.  irfar,  a  flower  petal 

ir  magir,  to  rejoice.  avir,  a  grain  of  rice, 

or-u  idax-u,  to  trip.  iirtaT-v,  a  well 

iK-%  Hdyir-v,  the  sun. 

al  tural,  to  whirL  trid,  the  liver. 

il  kujfil,  to  utter  a  sound,    veyil,  sunshine. 

ul  pafftd-H,  Tel.  to  break. 

a[  tiival,  tti  bend.  tingai,  the  moon. 

ii  madil,  a  fort  wall. 

v,i  uru{,  to  roll.  iruf,  darkness. 

Of  all  the  thirteen  specialising  particles  ending  in  consonants  of 
which  examples  have  now  been  adduced,  only  one  appears  occasionally 
to  be  used  as  an  equivalent  for  a  vowel  addition :  or  alternates  with 
ei — t.ff.,  amar,  Tam.  to  rest^  and  amei,  are  apparently  equivalent. 
The  verb  to  grow,  also,  is  in  Tamil  vafar,  and  in  Ganarese  (a^,  which 
in  Tamil  would  be  valti. 

The  original  meaning  of  most  of  the  particles  used  as  formative 
enffixes  or  particles  of  specialisation,  is  now  unknown,  but  there  are  two 
of  which  the  meaning  appears  nearly  certain ;  these  are  il,  which  survives 
as  a  substantive,  meaning  here  or  a  house,  the  particle  used  as  the  most 
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common  case  tign  of  the  locatiTe  in  Ttunil-Makyftlam,  and  ttf,  which  ia 
BtUl  nsed  both  u  a  uoua  and  as  a  verb  ;  as  a  uooii  meaning  within, 
and  as  a  verb,  to  be.  The  force  of  thue  particlea  and  their  retention 
of  the  locative  signification  will  appear  in  siich  instances  as  vdyil,  a 
doorway,  liteially  the  month  house  (from  vdjf,  month) ;  vej/il,  the  heat 
of  tiie  son,  literally,  that  in  which  heat  reddea  (from  vey,  to  be  hot). 
Dr  Qnndert  snggstts  also  pori^  wealth,  which  may  come  from  pom, 
to  nnite ;  arvf,  grace,  from  ant,  to  he  scarce,  precioos ;  and  irttf,  dark- 
Desa,  from  ir,  to  be  dark,  the  root  of  ird,  night 

I  here  snlgoiD  an  example  of  another  pecnliar  and  interesting  set  of 
groups  of  roots  found  in  the  Dravidian  languages,  which  are  formed 
upon  a  plan  differing  considerably  from  that  which  has  now  been  ex- 
plained. The  roots  referred  to  are  disyllabic,  but  they  contain  only  one 
consonant,  which  is  preceded  and  followed  by  a  ToveL  This  conson- 
ant appears  to  represent  the  ultimate  or  radical  base,  whilst  the  initial 
and  final  roweb  alter  in  accordance  with  the  particular  shade  of  signi- 
fication which  it  is  desired  to  convey.  When  we  compare  tgfu,  Tam. 
to  press  or  cmsh,  o^u,  to  squeeze,  to  bring  into  a  smaller  compass,  and 
idi,  to  bruise,  to  beat  down,  as  also  a^t,  to  drive  in,  or  odi,  to  break 
in  two,  and  wdei  (pronounced  o4ei),  to  break  open ;  we  cannot  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  the  first  four  roots  are  closely  related  members  of 
the  same  family  or  group  j  that  the  last  two  are  in  like  manner 
mutually  related ;  and  that  possibly  the  whole  of  them  have  an 
ulterior  relationship,  in  virtue  of  their  possessing  in  common  the  same 
nucleus  or  radical  base,  the  central  consonant  4,  i-t^^  the  same  generic 
signification. 

The  existence  of  clusters  of  roots,  like  these  mentioned  above,  is  not 
a  peculiarity  of  the  Dravidisn  languages  alone.  Max  Miiller  (Lee* 
tores,  ii.  313)  observes,  "  We  find  in  Sanskrit  and  in  all  the  Aryan 
langnagea  dusUn  of  root*,  expressive  of  one  common  idea,  and  dififering 
from  each  other  merely  by  one  or  two  additional  letters,  either  at  the 
end  or  at  the  beginning."  In  illustration  of  this  he  says,  "  To  go, 
would  be  expressed  by  tar,  to  creep  by  tarp;  to  shout  by  nod,  to 
rejoice  by  ttand;  to  Join  by  yu  or  yuj,  to  glue  together  by  j/aut."  la 
another  place  (L  274)  he  says,  "In  the  secondary  roots  we  can  gener- 
ally observe  that  one  of  the  consonants,  in  the  Aryan  languages 
generally  the  final,  is  liable  to  modification.  "Die  root  retains  its 
general  meaning  which  is  slightly  modified  and  determined  by  the 
changes  of  the  final  consonants."  "  These  secondary  roots,"  he  says, 
"  stand  to  tha  primaries  in  about  the  same  relation  as  the  triliteral 
Semitic  roots  to  tike  more  primitive  biliteraL"  In  the  Dravidian 
languages  the  change  under  consideration  is  as  often  in  the  vowel  of 
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the  root  u  in  the  consonant,  and  it  is  hard  to  eaj  vhether  the  imtial 
Towd   is  not    even  more   subject   to  modification  tiaia  the   final 

CaABGXB  IN  KooT  YoVEU. — As  a  general  rule  the  rowels  of  Bra- 
vidiaa  roots  belong  as  essentially  to  tiie  radical  base  as  the  consonants. 
They  Teiy  rarely  pertain,  as  in  the  Semitic  Ungoagee,  to  the  system  of 
means  by  which  grammatical  relations  are  expressed,  and  tbey  are  still 
more  rarely  modified,  aa  in  the  Indo-European  languages,  by  the 
addition  of  inflexional  forms,  or  in  composition. 

In  the  Semitic  languages  the  radical  base  is  destitate  of  vowels,  and 
by  itself  unprOBOunceable.  The  insertion  of  Tovels  not  only  vocalises 
the  consonants  of  the  root,  bat  constitutes  it  a  grammatically  inflected 
verb  or  noun,  the  signification  of  which  varies  with  the  variation  of 
'  the  interior  vowels.  In  the  Indo-Enropefm  languages  grammatical 
modifications  aie  generally  produced  by  additions  to  the  root;  and 
though  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  history  of  those  languages,  the 
•  root,  generally  monosyllabic,  is  supposed  to  have  remained  unaltered  by 
additions  and  combinations,  yet  the  existence  of  that  rigidity  is  scarcely 
capable  of  direct  proof ;  for  on  examining  the  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin, 
and  German,  the  most  faithful  representativeB  of  the  early  condition 
of  those  languages,  we  find  that  the  root-TOwel»  of  a  large  proportion 
of  the  words  have  been  modified  by  the  addition  of  the  suffixes  of  case 
and  tense ;  and  in  particular,  that  the  reduplication  of  the  root,  by 
which  Uie  past  tense  appears  usually  to  have  been  formed,  is  often 
found  rather  to  alter  the  quantity  of  the  root-vowel,  to  change  one 
vowel  into  another,  or  entirely  to  expunge  it 

In  the  Scythian  family  of  tongues,  not  only  does  the  vowel  belong 
essentially  to  the  root,  but  in  general  it  remains  unalterable.  It  very 
rarely  happens  that  the  root-vowel  sustains  any  change  or  modification 
on  the  addition  to  the  root  of  the  signs  of  gender,  number,  and  case, 
or  of  person,  tense,  and  mood ;  which,  as  a  rule,  are  succesuvely  agglu- 
tinated to  the  root,  not  welded  into  combination  with  it  This 
rigidity  or  persistency  is  almost  equally  characteristic  of  the  root- 
vowels  of  the  Dravidian  languages.  In  general,  whatever  be  the  length 
or  weight  of  the  additions  made  to  a  Dravidian  root,  and  whether  It 
stands  alone  or  is  combined  with  other  words  in  a  construct  state,  it  is 
represented  as  fully  and  futhfolly  in  the  oblique  cases  as  in  the  nomi- 
native, in  the  preterite  and  fiiture  as  in  the  present  tense  or  in  the 
imperative.  I  proceed  to  point  out  some  noticeable  exceptions  to  this 
rule. 

Exee^iont. — Internal  Changa  in,  BooU. 
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1.  One  class  of  changes  is  pnrelj  eaphonic.  It  has  no  relation  to 
gnunmatUal  expieaaioii ;  bat  it  seems  desirsible  to  mention  it  here  in 
onler  to  give  a  complete  Tiew  of  the  subject  It  is  connected  with 
one  of  th«  minor  dialectic  pecoliaiities  j«f erred  to  in  the  chapter  on 
Bounds,  and  consists  in  the  occasional  softening  or  rejection  of  the 
medial  consonant  of  a  dissyllabic  root  or  rerbal  noon,  together  with 
the  coalescence  of  the  Towels  that  preceded  and  followed  it  It  has 
boen  shown  that  g  has  a  tendency  to  be  softened  into  v  and  then  to 
disappear,  and  that  i  sometimes  changes  in  the  same  manner  into  y, 
when  it  sometimea  becomes  absorbed.  When  either  of  these  conson- 
ants is  a  medial,  it  is  apt  to  be  thns  softened  down  and  rejected, 
Thns  doffol-v.  Can.  skin,  becomes  in  Tamil  tdl;  peiar.  Can.  a  name, 
becomes  in  Tamil  firat  peyar,  and  then  pir.  So  in  Tamil,  togi^^,  a 
eullection,  is  strftened  into  tApym,  which  has  the  restricted  meaning  of 
a  ccdledion  of  trees,  a  tope.  In  like  manner  the  medial  v  of  the  Tamil 
OMM,  he,  diaappears  in  the  personal  terminations  of  verbs,  and  the 
IMteceding  snd  following  vowels  coalesce,  when  avan  becomes  dn  or  tht. 
So  also  the  length  of  the  demonstrative  roots,  a  remote,  and  *  proxi- 
mate, varies  in  different  dialects,  and  even  in  different  connections  in 
the  same  dialect,  thnmgEi  cossiderations  of  euphony, 

2.  The  exceptions  that  follow  in  this  and  the  following  paragraphs 
an  not  enphonic  merely,  but  real  They  pertain  to  grammatical 
expreaiion.  In  most  of  the  Bravidian  laogoagea  the  qoantity  of  the 
root-vowels  of  the  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  persons,  both  sin- 
gular and  plnral,  is  short  in  the  oblique  cases.  The  nominatives  of 
those  pronouns  are  long — e.g.,  ndn,  Tamil,  I,  ndm,  we ;  n^  then,  ntr, 
yon.  But  in  Tamil,  Cauarese,  Malayihun,  and  Tu)n,  in  all  the  oblique 
cases  the  vowels  are  shortened  before  receiving  the  suffixed  inflexional 
particles;  Thus,  in  Canarese,  to  me  is  not  ndn-a^e,  but  ndn^-ge ;  to 
thee  is  not  nln-o-jie,  bnt  fdnwi^c.  Telugn,  C)6nd,  and  En  generally 
retain  the  quantity  of  the  vowel  of  tlie  nominative  unaltered — e,g.,  in 
Telugn  we  find  nl-^u,  to  thee,  as  well  as  nl,  thou  ;  but  in  the  accosa- 
tive,  ntn-u  or  nmn-u,  thee,  the  quantity  is  altered.  It  is  open  to  us  to 
regard  the  shorter  fonn  of  the  pronouns  as  the  original,  and  the  longer 
aa  the  form  that  has  been  altered ;  and  it  will  be  seen,  when  the  pro- 
nouns are  under  discussion,  that  this  is  the  view  I  prefer.  Singularly 
enough,  this  exception  from  the  general  rigidity  of  the  root-vowels  is 
A  S<7tliian  exception,  as  well  as  a  Dravidian  (me.  In  the  Si^thiaa 
verrion  of  the  Behistun  tablets,  whilst  the  nominative  of  the  pronoun 
of  the  second  peraon  is  nt,  thou,  ss  in  the  Dravidian  languages,  the 
poaseeaive  case  ia  ui,  thy,  and  the  aocosative  nin,  thee,  corresponding 
in  quantity  to  the  Dravidian  obliqne  cases — t.g.,  Telugn  m>M(,  thee ; 
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Tain  ninra,  thy,  nin-an',  thee;  High  Tamil  rOn,  thy,  uid  ninnn, 
thee. 

3.  Another  cUas  of  ezoeptionB  consiflto  of  instcuices  in  wMch  tho 
quantity  of  &  vowel  ia  lengthened  when  a  verbal  root  ia  formed,  directly 
and  wjthont  any  extianeona  addition,  into  a  noun.  The  alteration 
whioh  the  root-TOwel  eustains  i^  prior  to  any  ioflezional  additions 
being  made.  If  any  fonnatiTe  particle  is  added  to  a  verbal  root  to 
convert  it  into  a  noun,  tho  quantity  of  the  rootvowel  remaiiu  nD- 
changed.  The  lengthening  of  the  root-vowel  to  which  I  refer  takes 
pkoe  only  in  (some  of)  those  cases  in  which  tiie  verbal  base  itself  is 
used  aa  a  noun.  Thus,  the  verb  ied-u,  to  destroy  or  to  become 
destroyed,  may  become  a  verbal  noun  by  the  addition  of  ihe  formative 
di — e.ff.,  ie4*"i*t  deatmction,  in  which  event  the  root-vowel  remains 
unaltered ;  bat  the  verbal  base  may  also  be  used  without  addition  as  a 
verbal  noun,  in  which  case  ked-u  is  lengthened  into  kid-u. 

The  foUowiog  Tamil  examples  of  the  lengthening  of  eaeh  of  tlie  five 
primary  vowels  will  snEGce  to  illnstrate  this  usage : — 

From  pad-u,  to  suffer,  is  formed  pd4-*,  a  suffering ;  from  mitt,  to 
shine,  mtn,  a  star ;  from  iu^,  to  bum,  Md-v,  heat ;  from  per-it,  to 
obtain,  pSr-u,  a  benefit  obtained ;  and  from  kof,  to  receive,  Icdl, 
reception. 

I  am  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  similar  role  in  any  of  the 
Scythian  langnages,  but  it  is  well  known  in  Sanskrit  {e.g.,  compare 
twcA,  to  speak,  with  wfcA,  a  word ;  mar  (mri),  to  die,  with  mdra, 
■  death).  Nevertheless,  I  can  scarcely  think  it  likely  that  it  is  from 
Sanskrit  that  the  Dravidian  langosges  have  derived  a  usage  which 
prevails  among  them  to  so  great  an  extent,  and  which  has  every  appear* 
ance  of  being  an  original  feature  of  their  own.  If  it  ia  not  to  be 
regarded  as  an  independently  developed  peculiarity,  arising  out  of  the 
same  mental  and  lingual  habitudes  aa  those  out  of  which  the  cor- 
responding Sanskrit  nsage  was  developed,  it  is  probably  to  be  regarded 
as  a  relic  of  those  pre-Sanskrit  inflaences  of  which  many  traces  seem  to 
be  discoverable  in  these  languages.  In  one  particular  the  Dravidian  rule 
differs  from  the  Sanskrit.  In  Sam^rit  the  root-vowel  ia  often  not  only 
lengthened,  but  changed,  according  to  certain  rules,  into  another — f.y., 
from  vid,  to  know,  comes  vida,  knowledge,  the  Veda ;  whereas  in  the 
Dravidian  languages  the  rule  is  that  the  root-vowel  ia  simply  length- 
ened — e.g.,  from  m^-u,  Tam,  to  set  free,  comes  «{^-u,  emancipation,  a 
hoose  (meaning  probably  a  tax-free  tenement). 

Dr  Oundert  derives  vir,  Tam.  a  root,  from  vir,  the  radical  part  of 
vtrt,  to  expand  (compare  viral,  a  finger).  If  this  derivation  be  accepted 
as  correct,  m  I  think  it  may,  it  will  furnish  an  instance  of  the  opera- 
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tion  of  the  Sanskrit  lav  in  question.  Another  deriration  which  I 
regard  as  atill  more  probable  is  that  of  »ir,  Tun.  Btniight^  from  mra, 
to  be  lereL  Tliese  ver^  rare  exceptions,  'however,  do  not  nnllify  the 
rak. 

I  mast  here  notice  a  cUsi  of  verbal  nouns  formed  after  this  manner 
which  are  much  nsed  aclJoctiTall;.  AU  DrsTldiaa  adjectives,  gramma- 
tically considered,  are  nonn^  bat  some  of  them  are  naed  indiscrimi- 
luttely  either  as  nonna  or  as  adjectives ;  some  ^xclnsivelj  as  adjectives, 
some  ezclbaivelj  as  nouns.  The  three  adjectives  pir,  large,  idr,  black, 
and  dr,  preciona,  f  oniisli  good  illnstrations  of  the  class  of  verbal  noons 
to  which  I  refer,  pir  and  dr  are  used  exclusively  as  adjectives,  tir 
both  as  an  adjective  and  as  a  noon.  As  an  adjective  it  means  black, 
as  a  noun,  blackness,  a  cloud,  the  rainf  season,  &c.  The  radical  forma 
of  these  words  are  also  in  ose.  These  are  per-w,  to  be  large,  koT-u,  to 
be  black,  and  or-u,  to  be  pracions.  The  final  u  is,  aa  usual,  merely 
ennnciative ;  the  roots  are  per,  kar,  and  or.  When  we  find  a  Dra- 
vidian  root  in  two  shapes,  one  with  a  longer,  the  other  with  a  shorter 
vowel,  it  may  generally  be  assumed,  and  can  often  be  proved,  that  the 
shorter  form  is  the  radical  one.  Where  both  forms  are  in  use,  as  in  the 
case  of  these  three  words,  the  longer  form  is  considered  more  elegant, 
and  is  much  used  in  combinations,  espeoaUjr  before  words  be^nning 
with  a  vowel.  It  is  to  the  shorter  and  probaUy  more  ancient  form 
that  mei,  the  formative  of  abstract  noons,  like  oor  English  nouns  end- 
ing in  tuu,  is  suffixed — e.ff.,  oru-mo,  preciooanesi.  The  same  change 
in  the  internal  vowel  of  the  root  is  ^parent  in  some  of  the  nomenls. 
The  radical  forms  of  the  Tamil  numerals  one  and  two  seem  to  be  or  and 
W-,  and  these  are  often  lengthened,  when  the  nnmerol  is  nsed  not  aa  a 
snbetantive  but  as  an  adjective,  into  6r  and  tr.  There  are  also  two 
forms  of  the  numerals  three,  six,  and  seven  (m«  and  mA,  artt  and  dru, 
<rv  and  Sru),  but  in  these  instances  it  is  the  shorter  forme  that  an 
used  adjectivally.  These  shorter  forms  cannot  stand  alone,  they  can 
be  used  only  aa  adjectives,  whereas  the  longer  ones  are  used  as  iiamet^ 
substantives  The  formation  of  verbal  oouns  hy  means  of  the  lengdi- 
ening  of  the  root-vowel  throws  as  much  light  on  the  original  meaning 
of  some  adjectives,  or  nonns  of  quality,  aa  we  have  seen  that  it  does 
(in  the  previoDS  part  of  this  section)  in  the  case  of  certfun  nonns  exclu- 
sively nsed  aa  Bubstantives.  For  instance,  pdr  (Tom.)  desolate,  is 
evidently  a  verbal  noun  from  par-u,  to  grow  old.  To  grow  raatnre  or 
ripe  is  a  aeeondaiy  meaning,  from  which  we  have  pofom,  a  ripe  fruit 
Another  form  used  adjectivally  is  para,  old  A  verb  of  the  secondary 
formation  is  paragu,  to  become  used  to  aoything. 

When  the  final  consonant  of  the  crude  root  belongs  to  this  class  of 
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Itaid  letters,  it  cannot  be  enunciated  by  DraTidian  organs,  whether  the 
preceding  vowel  be  long  or  short,  withoat  the  lud  of  a  final  euphonic 
u.  Thus  paiu,  Tarn,  to  be  green,  when  lengthened  becomes,  not  pAi 
{oAplr,  idr,  &a.),  hutpditt,  green.  A  change  sometimea  takes  place  in 
the  internal  vowel  of  this  word  which  hu  been  supposed  to  accord 
with  the  Sanskrit  change  of  a  short  vowel  into  a  longer  one  of  a 
di&erent  order,  and  of  a  uaturall;  long  vowel  into  a  diphthong,  on  the 
change  of  a  noim  or  ^rbal-root  into  on  adjective,  jiaium,  green 
(another  form  of  pain),  is  changed  in  certain  conjunctions  into  pern — 
e.g^  peimrpoti  (Tun.)  excellent,  literally  green,  gold.  This  change, 
however,  is  merely  euphonic.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  S,  when 
medial,  has  a  tendency  to  aoften  into  p,  and  then  to  disappear,  and 
when  tliis  takes  place  the  preceding  and  following  vowels  coalesce.  In 
consequence  of  this  tendency,  paiuM  naturally  becomes  payutn,  and 
this  Bgun,  by  a  change  which  ia  almost  imperceptible  in  pronunciation, 
^M.  We  have  a  parallel  instance  of  this  in  the  noun  htiuppu  (Tarn.), 
bittemeas,  which  may  optionally  be  written  and  piononnced  Juippii,- 
kaiuppu  changing  first  into  kaj/uppu  and  then  into  keippu.  It  should 
also  be  observed  that  peim  has  not  in  the  least  superseded  pahtm.  The 
one  may  be  optionally  used  instead  of  the  other,  and  this  proves  that 
both,  forms  are  grammaticslly  equivalent.  I  should  be  prepared  to 
admit  that  in  these  and  similar  instances  y  may  possibly  be  older  than 
i.  The  process,  on  this  snppoution,  would  have  to  be  reversed ;  p*i, 
properly  payti,  would  become  paiv,  but  the  result  would  be  the  same. 
The  change  in  the  internal  vowel  would  atiU'  be  owing  merely  to  the 
euphonic  substitution  of  one  consonant  for  another. 

I  may  here  semark  that  forma  like  paiain,  green,  do  not  appear  to 
me  to  be  derived,  as  Beschi,  following  native  grammarians,  supposed, 
from  patumei,  greenness,  by  the  omission  of  the  final  ei;  for  mci,  not 
ei,  is  the  particle  by  which  abstract  nouns  of  quality  ore  formed,  and 
the  initial  m  is  the  most  essential  portion  of  that  particle.  Paium  is 
evidently  derived  from  pai,  the  crude  verbal  root,  with  the  addition  of 
um,  the  sign  of  the  aoristic  future,  by  means  of  which  it  becomes  aif 
aoristic  relative  participle,  a  class  of  participles  which  the  Dravidian 
tongues  delight  to  use  as  adjectives. 

i.  Another  class  of  internal  changes  appears  in  those  instances  in 
which  Tamil  shortens  the  quantity  of  the  root-vowel  in  the  pre- 
terite tense  of  verbs.  This  shortening  is  observed  in  Canarese  also, 
but  the  following  illustrations  are  Punished  by  Tamil — e.g.,  vi,  to  bum, 
has  for  its  preterite  participle,  not  vhuiu,  bntvetu^uy  nfi,  to  be  in  pain, 
bat  for  its  preterite,  not  ndndu,  but  nondn;  kdit,  to  see,  becomes,  not 
kd^u,  but  kajj^v-    Another  instance  is  ^  to  die,  which  takes  not 
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idttu,  bnt  iatii.  The  Malay Uun  and  Cuiarese  form  of  this  participle, 
iaOv  or  chaOu,  represents  the  root-Towel  more  accurately  than  the 
TamiL  In  aome  instances  Tamil  retains  in  the  preterite  the  long 
Vowel  of  the  root,  whilst  Canarese  shortens  it — e.g.,  t,  to  give,  has  for 

its  preterite  in  Tamil  titdK,  in  Canarese  ittt*.  .,— 

There  are  two  vMbs  in  Tamil,  vA,  to  coma,  and  Id,  to  give,  which  g^  rr  ■f? 
involTe  pecnliarities  of  which  it  is  difficolt  to  gi^  a  satisfactory  ezpla- 
nation.  Each  of  them  is  regularly  conjugated,  except  in  the  preterite 
and  imperatiTe,  as  if  from  roots  in  var  and  iar  {t.g.,  varugirin,  I 
come,  terufiu^n,  I  gjve);  each  takes  the  root  with  the  long  vowel  without 
r  for  its  imperatire  singular,  and  inserts  r  between  this  form  of  the 
root  and  the  personal  termination  in  the  imperative  plural  {t.ff.,  vA, 
oome,  td,  (^ve ;  vdrum,  come  ye,  tdrvm,  give  ye) ;  and  each  forms  its 
preterite  by  shortening  the  vowel  widiout  inserting  r,  as  if  from  roots 
in  vd  and  Id,  after  the  manner  described  in  the  previous  paragraph 
{e.ff.,  mttdSn,  I  came,  iandln,  I  gave,  like  nondin,  I  felt  pain,  from  the 
root  nd).  Dr  Pope,  in  his  "  Tamil  Handbook,"  p.  62,  considers  the 
r  of  these  verbs  euphonically  iueerted  to  prevent  hiatus  and  the  whole 
of  the  tenses  built  upon  the  roots  in  vd  and  td.  I  should  have  no 
objection  to  this  view  if  the  r  made  its  appearance  in  the  plural  im- 
peratiTe only,  as  in  kdrum,  protect  ye,  from  itd,  to  protect,  the  only  other 
instance  I  know  of  r  being  used  for  this  pnipoee  in  Tamil,  and  one  which 
I  have  already  mentioned  in  the  chapter  on  "  Prevention  of  Hiatus." 
On  the  other  hand,  the  appearance  of  the  roots  In  var  and  lor,  in  every 
part  of  the  verb,  except  the  preterite  and  the  singular  imperative  alone, 
and  in  all  the  verbal  nouns  without  exception  (e.g.,  varal,  varaltv, 
paruUit,  varudal,  varamt,  varHgei,  each  of  them  meaning  a  coming), 
leads  to  the  conclunon  that  var  and  tar  (whatever  be  the  origin  of 
their  difference  from  v&  and  Ol)  ate  treated  in  Tamil  as  verbal  themes. 
If  r  were  not  a  portion  of  the  root,  we  should  expect  to  find  the  pre- 
Mnt,  future,  infinitive,  negative  voice,  verbal  nouns,  &&,  formed  from 
vd  and  td,  with  the  addition  of  jr  or  0  as  a  formative  suffix,  as  we  find 
to  be  the  case  with  the  parallel  verbs  n^,  Ac.  Compare  nSga,  infinitive  ; 
MW,  K6dal,  Ac,  verbal  nonna ;  n6gA,  negative.     The  Canarese  roots  _ 

are  &a;',and  tar.     In  Telugu  the  imperative  singular  Ls-wd)  the  ploral      nT^ 
raHMHc,  and  this  seems  to  me  to  confirm  the  supposition  that  r  is  an    -ranai  ^  rr 
essential  part  of  the  root.     If  the  Teluga  r  represented  only  the  snp-    ^ctyi{}CC 
poeed  euphonic  r  of  the  Tamil,  the    root-consonant  would  be  left 
irithout   any  representative  at  all.      It  appears  to  me  improbable, 
moreover,  because  unsupported  by  usage,  that  the  Tamil  v  has  been 
changed  into  r  in  Telugu.     It  seenis  mora  in  accordance  with  nsage 
to  recognise  here  a  change  similar  to  that  which  has  converted  the 
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Tamil  iiada,  tfaere  ia  not,  into  UJft  ia  Telngn,  and  ird,  night,  into  rl. 
See  the  chapter  on  "  Euphonic  Displacement  of  Vowela."  Notwith- 
Btanding  this,  I  am  not  disposed  to  regard  the  fonns  in  vA  and  id  as 
having  found  theii  way  into  the  conjugation  of  the  verbs  by  mistakai 
It  is  evident  that  vd  and  td,  not  var  and  lar,  are  the  themes  from 
which  the  preterites  vanden  and  tandtn  have  been  formed,  and  which 
we  find  pure  in  the  impetatiTes.  We  eeem  therefore  driven  to  adopt 
Dr  Gundert's  suggestion,  that  vd  and  var,  and  t&  and  lar,  are  alterna- 
tive roots — perhaps  it  would  be  preferable  to  eay,  different  forms  of 
the  same  root.  This  supposition  need  not  be  relinquished  in  conse- 
quence of  its  being  regarded  as  probable  that  td  is  identical  with  the 
Indo-European  root  dd,  to  give.  The  Dravidian  tar  may  have  sprung 
from  a  related  form  of  the  same  toot,  of  which  possibly  a  trace  may 
survive  in  the  Qreek  iu^n  and  the  Hebrew  tan.  I  may  add  that 
though  the  change  in  the  length  of  the  vowel  in  the  preterite  has  a 
grammatical  significance,  its  change  of  length  in  the  imperative,  from 
rd,  TeL  singular,  to  rammu,  honorific  singular  (plural),  and  from  Ml, 
Tam.  singular,  to  High  Tam.  vammin,  plural,  appears  to  be  purely 
euphonic. 

The  changes  in  the  internal  vowels  of  Dravidian  roots  exhibited  in  the 
last  three  classes  of  instances  mentioned  in  this  section  as  exceptions 
to  the  ordinary  stability  of  the  Dravidian  lootvowels,  evidently  accord, 
as  far  as  they  go,  with  aaages  prevalent  in  the  Indo-European  lan- 
guages, inasmuch  as  one  of  the  classes  referred  to  furnishes  us  with 
instances  of  the  lengthening  of  the  root-vowel,  when  the  verb  is  con- 
verted into  a  noun,  whilst  the  other  classes  furnish  us  with  examples 
of  the  shortening  of  the  interior  vowels  of  the  root  on  receiving  the 
addition  of  inflexional  particles,  to  compensate  for  the  additional 
weight  thus  imposed  on  the  root-vowel,  or  for  the  purpose  of  distin- 
guishing one  tense  from  another.  In  regard,  however,  to  changes  in 
root-vowels,  it  would  be  erroneous  to  suppose  the  rule  of  the  Si^thian 
languages  essentially  and  universally  dissimilar  to  the  Indo-European. 
In  the  Scythian  languages,  as  in  the  Dravidian,  stability  in  the  root- 
vowels  is  the  rule,  change  the  exception.  But  exceptions  exist  (e.?., 
compare  olen,  Finnish,  I  am,  from  the  root  o^,  to  be,  with  lienen,  if  I 
be ;  compare  also  Hungarian  Uven,  from  the  same  toot,  being,  with 
volt,  having  been,  and  ^nt,  to  be).  In  consequence  of  the  existence 
of  such  exceptions  as  these,  it  is  impossible  to  erect  the  difference 
between  the  two  families  of  language,  in  this  parUcnlar,  into  a  haid 
and  fast  law  of  distinction.  It  would  also  be  unsafe  on  this  ground 
alone,  to  disconnect  the  Dravidian  languages  from  the  languages  of  the 
S^thian  group  and  to  connect  them  with  the  Indo-European. 
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PART   III. 

THE  NOUN. 

Iir  this  section  it  will  be  my  endeaTonr  to  inTestijfate  the  natare  and  V 
ftfiectioDS  of  the  Dnvidian  aonii,  with  the  view  of  aacertaining  its 
method  of  ezpreeung  the  relations  of  gender  and  number,  and  the 
pmidples  on  irhich  that  method  proceeds,  together  with  the  cbaracter- 
istica  and  origin  of  its  caae  aystem,  ot  sTstem  of  means  for  expreaaiiig 
the  relaUoDship  of  nouns  with  other  paits  of  speech.  It  will  be  shown 
at  the  doae  of  the  section  on  "  The  Verb,"  how  deriTative  noons  are 
fonned  from  verbal  roots ;  and  the  Tariona  classes  of  participial  nouna 
will  then  also  be  investigated. 

SECTION  I— QENTEE  AND  NU5£BER. 

I,    QSSVSR. 

When  the  Indo-European  laws  of  gender  aia  compared  with  those 
of  the  S<7thian  gronp  of  tongues,  it  will  appear  that  in  this  point,  as 
in  many  others,  the  Dravidian  langoages  accord  more  closely  with  the 
Scythian  than  with  the  ludo-Enropeaa  family.  In  all  the  more  primi- 
tive Indo-European  languages,  not  only  are  words  that  denote  rational 
beings  and  living  creatures  regarded  aa  masculine  or  feminine,  accord- 
ing to  the  sex  of  the  objects  referred  to,  but  also  inanimate  objects  and 
even  abstract  ideas  have  unular  aexnal  distinctions  attributed  to  them ; 
BO  that  many  nouns  which  denote  objects  naturally  deatitnte  of  gender, 
and  which  ought  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  neuters,  are  treated  by 
the  grammars  of  those  languages  as  if  the  objects  they  denote  were 
males  and  females,  and  are  fitted  not  with  neuter,  but  with  mascnline 
or  feminine  case  terminations,  and  with  pronouns  of  corresponding 
gendeia  This  peculiar  system  is  a  proof  of  the  highly  imaginative 
and  poetical  character  of  the  Indo-European  mind,  by  which  prindples 
of  resemblance  were  discerned  in  the  midst  ot  the  greatest  differences, 
and  all  things  that  exist  ware  not  only  animated,  but  personified.  It 
is  from  this  personification  that  most  of  the  ancient  mythologies  are 
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Bnpposed  to  hare  EtriBen.  A  Bimilar  remBrk  applies  to  the  Semitic  lan- 
goages  also,  in  which  the  aame  or  a  similar  usage  respecting  gender 
previuled.  lu  the  pn^reas  of  the  cormption  of  the  piimitiTe  Indo- 
European  langnagsB,  a  less  imaginatiTe  but  more  natnrol  naage  gained 
ground.  Nevertheless,  in  a  mi^ori^  of  the  modem  colloquial  dialects 
of  tliis  family,  both  in  Europe  and  in  India,  the  gender  of  nouns  is 
still  an  important  and  dlEQcolt  section  of  the  grammar,  and  a  stand- 
ing impediment  in  the  way  of  the  idiomatic  use  of  those  langnages  by 
foreigners. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Manchn,  Uongoliau,  Turldsb,  and  Finnish 
families  of  tongnea — the  principal  families  of  the  Scythian  gronp — a 
law  or  usage  respecting  the  gender  of  nonna  nniTeisally  prevuls,  which 
is  genetic^y  di&rent  from  that  of  the  Indo-European  and  the  Semitic 
idioms.  In  those  families,  not  only  are  all  things  which  are  destitute 
of  reason  and  life  denoted  by  neuter  nouns,  but  no  noons  whatever — 
not  even  nouns  which  denote  human  beings — are  r^^arded  as  in  tbem- 
seWes  masculine  or  feniinine.  All  nouns,  as  such,  are  neuter,  or 
rather  are  destitute  of  gender.  In  those  languages  there  is  no  mai^  of 
gender  inherent  in,  or  inseparably  annexed  to,  the  nominatiTe  of  any 
noun  (the  crude  root  being  generally  the  nominative)  ^  and  in  none  of 
the  obliqne  cases,  or  postpositions  used  as  case  terminations,  is  the 
idea  of  gender  at  all  inroWed.  The  unimaginatiTe  Scythians  reduced 
all  things,  whether  rational  or  irrational,  animate  or  inanimate,  to  the 
same  dead  level,  and  regarded  tbem  all  as  impereonaL  They  prefixed 
to  common  nouns,  wherever  they  found  it  necessary,  some  word  denot- 
ing sex,  equivalent  to  male  or  female,  he  or  she ;  but  they  invariably 
regarded  snch  uonns  as  in  themselves  neuters,  and  generally  they  sup- 
plied them  with  neuter  pronouns.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  in 
the  Scythian  langni^ea  consist  in  a  few  words,  such  as  God,  man, 
woman,  hnsband,  wife,  which  are  so  highly  instinct  with  personality 
that  of  themselves,  and  without  the  addition  of  any  word  denoting  sex, 
they  necessarily  convey  the  signification  ot  masculine  or  feminine. 

When  our  attention  is  tamed  to  the  Diavidian  languages  we  find 
that,  whilst  their  rules  respecting  gender  differ  widely  from  thoee  of 
the  Indo-European  gronp,  they  are  not  quite  identical  with  those  of  the 
Scythian.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  the  particulars  in  which 
the  Diavidian  rules  respecting  gender  differ  from  those  of  the  Scythian 
languages,  and  evince  a  tendency  in  the  Indo-European  direction,  are 
not  the  result  of  direct  Sanskritic  infiuences,  of  which  no  trace  is  per- 
ceptible in  this  department  of  Dravidian  grammar,  but  have  arisen 
either  from  the  progressive  mental  cultivation  of  the  Dravidians  them- 
selves, or  from  an  inheritance  of  pre-Sanskritic  elements. 
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Dntvidian  Donns  ue  divided  into  two  claseea,  which  Tamil  gram- 
muiftus  denote  by  the  technical  termB  of  high-caete  and  castelesa 
oooBB,  but  which  aie  called  by  Telngn  grammarians  malUU,  mtgora, 
and  a^HoJidt,  minon.  High-caste  nonns,  or  m^ora,  are  those  which 
denote  **  the  celestial  and  infernal  deities  and  hnman  b^gs,"  or, 
briefly,  all  things  endowed  with  reason;  and  in  all  the  Dravidian 
dialects  (with  a  peculiar  exception  which  is  fonod  only  in  Tdugu  and 
GAnd)  noims  of  this  class  are  treated  in  l^e  aingalar  as  masculines  or 
feminines  respectively,  and  in  the  plnial  a^  epicenes,  that  is,  without 
distingniahing  between  masculines  and  feminines,  but  diatiagnishing  both 
from  the  nenter.  The  other  dass  of  nouns,  colled  caateless,  or  minors, 
includes  ererything  which  is  destitute  of  reason,  whether  animate  or 
inanimate.  This  classification  of  nouns,  though  not  so  imaginatlTe  as 
that  of  the  Indo-European  and  Semitic  tongues,  ia  deddediy  more 
philosophical ;  for  the  difference  between  rational  b^ngs  and  beings  or 
things  which  are  destitnte  of  reason  is  more  momentous  and  essential 
than  any  difference  that  exists  between  the  sexea.  The  new  Persian, 
which  uses  one  pluralimng  particle  for  nouns  that  denote  animated 
beings,  and  another  and  different  one  iot  things  that  are  destitnte  of 
life,  is  the  only  non-Dravidian  language  in  which  nouns  are  classified 
in  a  manner  which  is  in  any  degree  similar  to  the  Dravidian  system.* 
The  peculiar  Dravidian  law  of  gender  which  has  now  been  described 
would  ^pear  to  be  a  result  of  progressive  intellectual  and  grammatical 
coltiratlon;  for  the  masculine,  feminine,  and  epicene  suffixes  which 
form  the  terminations  of  Draridiaa  high-caste  nouns,  are  properly  frag- 
ments of  pronouns  or  demonstrotiTes  of  the  third  person,  as  are  also 
most  of  the  neuter  formatives.  It  may,  indeed,  be  stated  as  a  general 
rule  that  all  primiliTe  Dravidian  nonne  are  destittrte  of  gender,  and 
that  eveiy  noon  or  pronoun  in  which  the  idea  of  gender  is  formally 
expressed,  being  a  compound  word,  is  necessarily  of  later  origin  thaa 
the  nncompounded  primitives.  The  technical  term  by  which  such 
nonne  are  denoted  by  Tamil  grammarians  is  pagv-padam,  divisible 
words, .(.«.,  compoondtL  Hence  the  poetical  dialects,  which  retain 
many  of  the  primitive  landmarks,  are  fond  of  discarding  the  ordinary 
snffizes  of  gender  or  rationality,  and  treating  all  noons  as  Ear  as  pos- 
uble  as  abstract  nenteta.     Thos,  in  poetical  Tamil  Sgv-u,  Qod,  a  crude 

*  This  it  not  the  onlj  pirticulu'  in  which  the  Disvidiui  idiom  BUribntes 
gnttei  importanoe  than  tho  lodo-Enropeui  to  rsason  and  the  mind.  We  make 
OUT  bodies  tha  leat  of  perMHuIit;.  Whea  ws  ire  sufferiiig  from  U17  bodily  m1> 
nant,  wa  tay  "  /  uu  ill ; "  wheniu  tha  Dnridixna  denota  tha  mind — the  oixi> 
■eiotu  tl/oi  dfmom— when  tbe7  Mty  1,  and  thanfora  prefer  to  vj,  man  philoio- 
pUcally,  "  my  body  is  iU." 
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noun  destitute  of  gender,  is  reckoned  more  claadcal  than  Div-an,  the 
corresponding  masonline  noun.  This  word  is  &  Sanskrit  .deriTative ; 
'  bnt  the  same  tendency  to  fall  back  upon  the  old  Scythian  rule  appears 
in  the  case  of  many  other  words  irtuch  are  primitive  DraTidian  nouns 
— «.p'.,  irei,  a  king,  a  word  which  is  destitute  of  gender,  is  more  clss- 
sical  than  itei-{o)-an,  the  commoner  fonn,  which  possesses  the  mascu- 
line singular  termination. 

In  the  modem  Tamil  spoken  by  the  educated  classes,  the  words 
which  denoto  sua  and  moon  {g&riy-an  and  iandir-an,  derived  from  the 
Sanskrit  i&rya  and  chandra)  are  of  the  masculine  gender,  in  accord- 
ance with  Sanskrit  usage  and  with  the  principles  of  the  Brahmanical 
mythology;  bnt  in  the  old  Tamil  of  the  poets  and  the  peasants, 
fidj/iru,  the  sun,  also  porudu,  and  iin^al,  the  moon,  also  niid,  all  pure 
Dravidian  words,  are  neuter.  All  true  Bravidian  names  of  tonna, 
rivers,  kc,  are  in  like  manner  destitute  of  every  mark  of  personality 
or  gender.  In  some  few  instances  Malay&lam  and  Canarese  retaJn 
the  primitive  laws  of  gender  more  faithfully  than  Tamil,  Thus, 
in  the  Tamil  word  peiyan,  a  boy,  we  find  the  masculine  Eungu- 
lar  termination  cm;  whereas  Maday&lam  (with  which  agrees  Canar- 
ese) uses  the  older  word  peidal,  a  word  (properly  a  verbal  noun) 
which  is  destitute  of  gender,  to  which  it  prefixes  in  a  thoroughly 
Scythian  manner  words  that  signify  respectively  male  and  female,  to 
form  compounds  ugnifying  boy  and  girl — e.y.,  d?  peidal,  a  boy,  pe^ 
.  peidal,  a  girL  The  nature  and  origin  of  the  terminations  which  are 
used  to  signify  gender  in  the  various  Dravidian  dialects  will  be 
inquired  into  under  the  head  of  "  Number,"  with  the  consideration 
of  which  this  subject  is  inseparably  connected.  Under  this  head  I 
restrict  myself  to  a  statement  of  the  general  prindples  respecting  gender 
which  characterise  the  Dravidian  languages. 

A  peculiarity  of  Telugu,  which  appears  also  in  Gdnd,  should  here  be 
mentioned.  Whilst  those  dialects  agree  with  the  other  members  of  the 
Dravidian  family  in  regarding  masculines  and  feminines,  and  both 
combined,  as  constituting  in  the  plural  a  common  or  epicene  gender, 
they  difier  from  the  other  dialects  in  tliis  respect  that  they  are  wholly 
or  virtually  destitute  of  a  feminine  singular,  and  instead  of  the  femi- 
nine singular  use  the  singular  of  the  neuter.  This  rule  includes  in  its 
operation  pronouns  and  verbs  as  well  as  substantives,  and  applies  to 
goddesses  and  queens,  as  well  as  to  ordinary  women.  The  Telugu 
possesses,  it  is  true,  a  few  forms  which  are  appropriate  to  the  feminine 
singular,  but  they  are  rarely  used,  and  that  only  in  certain  rare  com- 
binations and  coqjnnctures.  He  and  it  are  the  only  pronouns  of  the 
third  person  singular  which  are  ordinarily  made  use  of  by  fifteen 
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nullions  of  the  Teluga  people ;  and  the  colloquial  dialect  does  not  erea  ^ 
poBsesB  any  pronoun,  equivalent  to  onr  prouonn  she,  which  is  capable 
of  being  applied  to  women  of  the  lower  aa  well  aa  of  the  higher  olasaeB. 
Ordinarily  every  woman  is  spoken  of  in  Telugn  as  a  chattel  or  a  thing, 
or  as  we  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  very  young  children  {e.g.,  it  did 
so  and  so),  apparently  on  the  supposition  either  that  women  are  desti- 
tute of  reason,  or  that  their  reason,  like  that  of  infants,  lies  dormant. 
Whilst  each  woman  taken  singly  is  treated  by  Telnga  grammar  as  a 
chattel  or  as  a  child,  women  taken  collectively  are  regarded  with  aa 
much  lespect  as  by  the  other  Dravidian  dialects.  In  the  plural  they 
are  honoured  with  the  same  liigh-caste  or  rational  suffixes  and  pronouns 
that  are  applied  to  men  and  gods. 

Cauarese  and  Malayftlam  agree  in  this  point  with  Tamil,  and  regard 
womeo,  not  in  the  plural  only  but  also  in  the  singular,  as  pertaining 
to  the  class  of  rationaJs :  accordingly  in  those  languages  there  b  a 
feminine  nngnlar  jmmoun  equivalent  to  she,  which  corresponds  in  the 
piinciple  of  its  formatiou  to  the  masculine  he.  With  those  languages 
agrees  Kn,  which,  though  the  near  neighbour  of  Telugu.  and  Gdnd, 
pursues  in  this  respect  a  politer  course  than  either.  In  the  idioms 
of  the  Tudas  and  E6tas,  the  rude  aborigines  of  the  Nilgherry  hills, 
there  is,  properly  speaking,  only  one  pronoun  of  the  third  person, 
and  that  is  without  distinction  of  gender  or  number,  atfiajn,  remote, 
itham,  proximate,  mean  indiscriminately  he,  she,  it,  they.  The  pro- 
noans  avan,  aval,  he,  she,  are  also  occasionally  used,  but  Dr  Pope 
thinks  they  have  been  recently  introduced  from  the  Tami!  and  Canar- 
ese.  This  usage  reminds  one  of  tiie  employment  in  the  old  Hebrew 
of  the  same  pronoun,  hQ,  to  signify  both  he  aud  she,  and  still  more  of 
the  use  of  the  reflexive  pronoun  of  the  Latin  te,  for  all  genders  and 
nnmbera.     Compare  wuA,  Hindnstanl,  he,  she. 

2.  Ndmbke.  1^4- 

The  Dravidian  languages  recognise  only  two  numbers,  the  singular 
and  the  plaraL  The  dual,  pn^tly  so  called,  is  unknown,  and  there 
is  no  trace  extant  of  its  use  at  any  previons  period.  Several  of  the 
languages  of  this  family  contain  two  plurals  of  the  pronoun  of  the  first 
person,  one  of  which  includes  the  party  addressed  as  well  as  the  party 
of  the  speaker,  and  which  may  therefore  be  considered  as  a  species  of 
dual,  whilst  the  other  excludes  the  party  addressed.  As,  however,  this 
peculiarity  is  restricted  to  the  personal  pronouns,  it  will  be  examined 
in  that  connection.  Under  the  head  of  "  Number,"  we  shall  inquire 
into  the  Dravidian  mode  of  forming  the  masculine,  feminine,  and 
nenter  singular,  and  the  epicene  and  neater  plural. 
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^I.)  MokuHtu  Singviar. — It  has  already  been  intimated  tbat  the 
fonnatiTes  by  which  the  gender  of  noana  b  occasionally  ezpresaed  an 
identical  with  the  teiminatiooa  of  the  demouBtrative  pronouns.  From 
a  very  early  period  of  the  history  of  these  languages,  particles  or  for- 
roatives  of  gender  were  anffized  to  the  demonstratlTe  bases,  by  the 
addition  of  which  suffixes  demonstrative  proaounswere  formed.  Those 
formatiTCs  of  gender  were  not  originally  appended  to  or  combined  with 
guhttantivt  nouns ;  but  their  use  was  gradually  extended  as  their  utility 
was  perceived,  and  nonns  which  included  the  idea  of  gender  were  made 
to  express  that  idea  by  suffixing  the  gender  terminations  of  the  pro- 
nonna,  whereby  they  became  appellative  nonna.  The  manner  in  which 
all  these  suffixes  are  added  will  be  Bufflciently  illustrated  by  thft 
instance  of  the  masculine  singular. 

The  masculine  singular  suffix  of  the  Tamil  is  an,  Hn,  or  dn.  An, 
the  shorter  formative,  is  that  which  appears  in  the  demonstrative  pro- 
noun avan  {a-(v)-aTt),  he ;  and  by  suffixing  any  of  these  f  ormatives  to 
an  abstract  or  neuter  noun,  the  noun  ceases  to  be  abstract  aud  becomes 
a  concrete  masculine-eingular  appellative.  Thus  mUpp-u,  age,  by  the 
additioD  of  an  becomes  miipp-an,  an  elder,  literally  age-he,  or  age-man ; 
and  from  Tamif  comes  Tamij--an,  a  Tamilian,  a  Tamil-man.  These 
and  similar  nouns  are  called  genericaUy  "  compound  or  divisible  words'* 
by  Tamil  grammarians.  They  are  obviously  compounded  of  a  nonn — 
generally  a  nonn  of  quality  or  relation — and  a  suffix  of  gender,  which 
appears  also  to  have  been  a  noun  originally. 

In  the  instances  which  have  been  adduced,  the  sufBx  of  gender  is 
annexed  to  the  nominative  or  cattu  reetut:  but  in  many  cases  it  is 
annexed  to  the  oblique  case  or  inflexional  base,  viz.,  to  that  form  of 
the  noun  to  which  the  case  signs  ate  sufBxed,  and  which,  when  nsed 
by  itself,  has  the  meaning  of  tbe  genitive  or  locative.  When  the 
inflexion,  or  oblique  case,  is  employed  instead  of  the  nominative  in 
compounds  of  this  nature,  it  generally  conveys  a  posaesHive  or  locative 
signification — e.g.,  maleij/uian  (fiui/ft-(y)-in-an),  a  mountaineer,  literally 
a  man  of  or  on  the  mounttdn ;  jKif/uiattan  (jaaffin'-att'dn),  a  citizen, 
literally  a  man  of  or  in  the  city.  Sometimes,  however,  the  inflexional 
"in"  is  merely  added  euphonically — e.ff.,  there  is  no  difference  in 
meaning  between  viiltm  (vili-an),  a  bowman,  and  vUlinaa  (vt^-in-on), 
which  is  conudered  a  more  elegant  form.  Words  of  this  description 
are  in  some  grammars  caUed  adjectives ;  bat  they  are  never  regarded 
as  such  by  any  native  grammarians ;  they  cannot  be  simply  prefixed 
for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  other  words,  and  it  is  evident  from  their 
construction  that  they  are  merely  appellative  noniiB. 

A  subdivision  of  appellatives  consists  of  words  in  which  the  suffixes 
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of  geoder  ue  annexed  to  adjectival  forms — t.g.,  kodiffa-n,  i,  oruel  rasa,  ^f  " 
I  regard  words  of  this  dssa  as  participial  noans,  and  they  will  be 
investigated  in  the  put  on  "  Tbe  Verb,"  under  the  head  of  "  Appella- 
tive Verbs ; "  bnt  whatsTer  be  the  natnre  of  kodiffa  (the  first  part  of 
the  compoaod),  hodij/a-n  is  certainl;  not  an  adjective,  for  before  it  can 
be  used  adjectivally  we  must  append  to  it  the  relative  participle  dtia, 
that  is — e.ff.,  iodiyan-Ana,  that  is  a  cruel  man ;  and  as  the  componsd, 
cruel  man,  cannot  be  called  an  adjective  in  English,  neither  is  kodiyan 
an  adjective  in  Tamil :  it  is  properly  aji  appellative  noun.  It  may  be 
aaid  that  the  neuter  pluml  of  this  word,  viz.,  kodiya,  may  be  prefixed 
adjectivally  to  any  substantive ;  but  kodiya,  cruel  things,  the  nenter 
plural  of  jbo^iyan,  is  not  really  identical  with  the  adjective  hodiya, 
cmeL  It  is  totally  distinct  from  it,  though  identical  in  appearance. 
The  a  of  the  former  word  is  the  nenter  suflix  of  plurality ;  whereas  the 
a  of  the  latter  is  that  of  the  posaeasive  case  and  of  the  relative  parti* 
ciple,  as  will  be  shown  at  the  close'  of  this  part  (see  "  Adjectival  For- 
natives  ")  and  in  the  part  on  "  Verbs." 

Another  species  of  Tamil  appellative  nanns  is  said  by  Bescbi  to  be 
formed  by  annexing  sufSxes  of  gender  to  verbal  roots — e.g.,  6duv&n,  a 
reader,  from  ddu,  to  read;  but  this,  I  believe,  is  an  error.  Those 
words  are  to  be  regarded  as  participial  nouns,  and  6duvAn.  is  literally 
he  who  will  read,  ie.,  he  who  is  accustomed  to  read.  In  the  same 
manner,  6diiutn  is  the  participial  noun  of  the  preterite  tense,  and  means 
he  who  read  or  is  accustomed  to  read  :  idugindravan,  the  correspond- 
ing present  participial  nonn,  he  who  reads,  belongs  to  the  same  daas; 
and  these  forms  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  appellative  nouns  pro- 
perly so  called.  On  the  other  hand,  such  words  as  kdppan,  a  pro- 
tector, are  true  appellatives ;  bat  kdppan  is  not  formed  from  the  future 
tense  of  the  verb'  (though  kdppdn  means  ha  will  protect),  bnt  from 
^FP^t  protection,  a  derivative  nonn,  of  which  the  final  and  formative 
ppu  LB  from  the  same  origin  as  the  corresponding  final  of  t>t4ppv,  old 
age.     See  the  concluding  section  of  the  part  on  "  The  Verb." 

The  suffixes  of  gender  which  form  the  terminal  portion  of  appella- 
tive nouns  vary  somewhat  in  form,  but  they  are  one  and  the  same  in 
origin,  and  their  variations  are  merely  euphonic  It  is  the  vowel  only 
that  varies,  never  the  consonant.  When  a  nenter  noun  ends  with  a 
vowel  which  is  essential  to  it,  and  is  incapable  of  elision,  and  also 
when  a  noun  happens  to  be  a  long  mouoiyllable,  dn,  or  in  poetry  dn, 
a  more  commonly  aufilxed  than  an.  In  some  cases  avan,  he,  the  ftill 
demonatiative  pronoun,  is  suffixed  instead  of  its  termination  only,  and 
this  mode  is  thought  peculiarly  el^ant  Thus,  from  vU  or  till^  a  bow, 
ve  may  form  vUl-an,  tnZMn,  and  vill-fyi,  an  archer,  a  bowman,  and  also 
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vill^van.  Indeed,  6n  and  6n  hare  evtdentlf  been  formed,  not  from 
an,  but  from  a  +  v  +  n,  by  the  Boftaning  of  tbe  euphonic  v,  &nd  tbe 
coalescence  of  the  vowels.  This  cormption  of  avan  into  An  appears 
systematically  in  the  third  person  masculine  singular  of  the  colloquial 
Tamil  verb — e.j.,  p6-{nydn  (not  p6^n}-avcm},  he  went. 

The  Canarese  masculine  singular  suffix  onu  is  identical  with  the 
Tamil  an,  the  addition  of  u  being  merely  a  phonetic  necessity  of  tbe 
modem  dialect.  In  the  older  Canarese,  the  termination  which  was 
used  was  am,  a  particle  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  equiraleut  of 
on,  n  and  m  being  interchangeable  nasals.  Ualay&lam  is  in  this  par- 
ticular perfectly  identical  with  Tamil.  The  corresponding  Telugn 
mascoline  singular  formative  b  d-u,  rid-u,  or  a^-u,-  or  rather  nd-u, 
v»d-K,  or  andu,  the  obscure  n  being  always  pronounced,  and  being  pro- 
bably an  essential  part  of  the  original  form  of  the  particle,  and  b; 
goffizing  the  same  formative  to  any  substantive  noun,  it  becomes  a 
maeculine  singular — e.g.,  mag-andu,  a  husband,  a  word  which  seems  to 
be  identical  in  origin  with  the  Tamil  mag-an,  a  son  (the  primitive  and 
proper  meaning  of  each  word  being  a  male).  The  masculine  singular 
suffix  of  Telugu  often  takes  the  shape  of  und-u,  and  in  like  manner 
tbe  epicene  plural  suffix,  which  is  in  Tamil  ar^u,  is  often  ur-u  in 
Telugu  ;  but  in  tbeae  instances  a  changes  into  u  through  attraction. 

As  Tamil  forms  masculine  appellatives  by  sufGxing  the  demon- 
Btratrve  pronoun  avan,  so  does  Telugu  sometimes  Buffix  its  full 
demonstrative  pronoun  v&ndu  —  t.g.,  chirtna-vdndu,  a  boy  (Tamil, 
iijina-(t))-an),  literally  he  who  is  little.  It  ia  probable  that  the  Telugu 
masculine  singular  suffix  was  originally  an  or  an-u,  as  in  Tamil- 
Canarese.  an^u,  und-u,  or  ndu,  is  found  only  in  tbe  nominative  in 
correct  Telugu,  and  it  ia  replaced  in  all  the  oblique  cases  by  ani  or  ni  ; 
and  that  this  ni  is  not  merely  an  inflexional  increment,  but  the  repre- 
sentative of  an  old  masculine  ungnlar  suffix,  appears  on  comparing  it 
with  n,  the  corresponding  oblique  case  suffix  of  the  masculine-feminine 
plural,  which  b  certunly  formed  from  or-u.  When  vdniH,  to  him,  is 
compared  with  its  plural  v&riJci,  to  them,  it  is  evident  that  the  former 
corresponds  as  closely  to  the  Tamil  avanttkhi  as  the  latter  to  avantkim; 
and  consequently  that  the  nt  of  vdniki  must  be  significant  of  the  mas- 
culine singular.  Probably  the  same  termination  survires  in  the  demon- 
strative, dyana,  he,  a  form  which  is  more  rarely  used  than  vdndu. 

The  Telugu  n^  being  thus  found  to  be  identical  with  the  Tarn.,  Can., 
MaL  n,  and  the  old  Can.  m,  the  masculine  suffixes  an,  am,  and  andu 
are  also  found  to  be  identical.  It  is  more  difficult  to  determine  the 
origin  of  this  Bulfix  an.  an  is  sometimes  used  in  Tarn,  and  MaL  in- 
stead of  am  as  a  formative  of  neuter  nouns,  as  wiU  be  shown  hereafter 
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in  the  section  on  the  NomioatiTe — e.^.,  palan  (Sana,  phala),  frait, 
instead  of  palam/  but  I  c&unot  eee  how  this  can  be  identical  in  origin 
with  the  suffix  an  which  denotes  the  mascnline,  the  Dravidian  mascu- 
line being  a  distinctive  one — that  is,  not  merely  a  grammatical  term, 
but  a  sign  of  sex.  On  looting  around  for  an  explanation  of  the  origin 
of  the  masculine  suffix,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  En,  though  one  of 
the  most  barbarous  of  the  Draridian  dialects,  throws  more  light  than 
Kay  other  upon  this  point.  It  forms  its  demonstratiTe  pronouns  in  a 
simple  and  truly  primitive  manner  by  prehxing  d,  the  demonstrattTe 
base,  to  common  nouns  which  signify  man  and  woman.  These  nouns 
are  <U-u,  a  man,  and  dl-it,  a  woman ;  and  ddA-u  (compare  Tarn.  a{y)an), 
literally  that  man,  is  used  to  signify  he,  and  Adlu  (compare  Tarn.  a(t>)a^, 
that  woman,  to  dgnify  she.  The  Eu  flA-u,  a  man,  seems  certainly 
identical  with  the  Tam.  noun  d?,  a  male,  and  probably  also  with  &l,  a 
man,  a  person.  In  the  nse  to  which  this  primitive  root  is  put  in  the 
Eu  word  ft-dA-u,  we  may  see,  I  think,  the  origin  of  an,  the  suffix  of 
the  masculine  singular  in  most  of  the  Dravidian  dialects.  The  final 
V,  of  the  £u  word  dA-u,  being  merely  euphonic,  the  root  appears  to  be 
&&  or  An;  and  as  t).  and  n  have  been  shown  to  be  interchangeable,  tin 
must  be  regarded  as  only  another  form  of  d?.  n,  again,  is  not  only 
often  euphonised  by  suffixing  d»  {e.g.,  per},,  Tam.  a  female,  colloqui- 
ally and  poetically  petfd-ii),  bat  it  is  also  sometimes  directly  changed 
into  d,  of  which  we  have  an  instance  in  the  classical  Tamil  pe4-**>  ^ 
hen,  a  vord  which  is  derived  by  this  process  from,  and  is  identical 
with  p^  a  female.  Hence,  the  Telugu  suffix  and-u  might  naturally 
be  derived  from  an  older  form  in  av,  if  it  should  appear  that  that  form 
existed ;  and  that  it  did  exist,  appears  from  the  vulgar  use  to  the  pre- 
sent day  of  9  instead  of  n  in  some  of  the  oblique  cases  (e.g.,  vdiafi, 
him,  instead  of  vdni),  and  from  the  half  anurvdra,  or  obscure  nasal, 
which  precedes  du  itself — t.g.,  vdnd^t,  for  v&du,  he.  A  close  connec- 
tion appears  thus  to  be  established  between  the  Tamil-Cauarese  an  and 
the  Telugu  ad-u,  through  the  middle  point  a^ 

^e  only  difficult;  in  the  way  of  the  perfect  identification  of  the 
formative  on  with  the  En  ailu,  a  man,  and  with  the  Tamil  dn,  a  male, 
lies  in  the  length  of  the  vowel  of  the  latter  words.  Hero  again  Eu 
cornea  to  our  assistance ;  for  we  find  that  the  vowel  was  euphoni- 
cally  shortened  in  some  instances  io  the  very  dialect  in  which  the 
origin  of  the  word  itself  was  discovered.  In  Eu  the  d  of  dfl-w  is  long, 
botii  when  it  is  used  as  an  isolated  word  and  in  the  demonstratiTes 
ddfi-u,  he,  and  ddl-u,  she;  but  when  the  demonstrative  pronoun  is 
appended  to,  and  combined  wiUi,  the  relative  participle  of  the  verb,  so 
as  to  form  with  it  a  participial  noun,  the  d  of  dA-u  is  shortened  into  a, 
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and  in  this  shortened  foim  the  connection  of  the  Ku  fonnatiTS  vritU 
the  Tamil-Oanareae  is  Been  to  be  complete.  Compare  the  Ea  partici- 
pial noun  giiHirU,  he  who  did,  with  the  correBponding  Canaiese 
giytddn-n;  giidr-u,  En,  they  who  did,  with  jrjyu&ir-ti,  Can.,  and  also 
jfilai'V,  Eu,  she  who  did,  with  ffiyidaf^u,  Can, 

(2.)  Feminine  Singular. — Thoogh  Telngii  and  QSnd  generally  use 
the  neater  singular  to  aappl;  the  place  of  the  feminine  singolar, 
the  other  Dravidian  dialects  possess  and  constantly  use  a  feminine 
ungular  formative  which  is  quite  distinct  &om  that  of  the  neuter, 
^niis  formatlTe  is  a/  in  Tamil,  Malay&Iam,  and  old  Cansrese,  and  by 
BoEBxing  the  sign  of  gender  to  the  demonstiative  base,  the  feminine 
ungular  demonstrative  pronoun  emil  (a(i))a^,  she,  is  formed — a  word 
which  perfectly  corresponds  to  amn  (a(v)an),  he.  A  niunerona  class 
of  feminine  singular  appellatiye  nouns  is  formed  by  suffixing  the  same 
particle  to  abstract  or  neuter  nouns  in  their  crude  state — e.jr.,  compare 
nag-ai,  Tam.  a  daughter,  with  tnag-an,  a  son;  Hl-^,  housewife,  a 
wife,  and  iil'dn,  a  husband,  are  formed  from  the  addition  of  the  pro- 
nouns aval  and  awm  (euphonised  Into  df  and  itn)  to  t^,  a  hom& 

Telugu,  in  some  connections,  uses  a  feminine  singular  formative 
which  appears  to  be  identical  with  that  of  Tamil-Canarese.  That 
iormative  is  dl-u,  which  is  used  by  Eu  more  largely  than  by  Telugu  ; 
and  its  identity  with  Tamil-Canaresa  <4,  vill  be  found  to  fnmish  us 
with  a  due  to  the  ori^n  and  literal  meaning  of  the  latter.  As  dA-u, 
in  E11,  means  a  man,  so  d/-u  means  a  wonuu :  ddl-u,  she,  is  literally 
that  woman.  The  same  word  fU-u,  means  a  woman,  a  wife,  in  poetical 
and  vulgar  Telugu  also ;  and  in  Q6nd  there  is  a  word  which  is  appar- 
ently allied  to  it,  Ar,  a  woman.  Even  in  Sanskrit  we  meet  with  dt%,  a 
woman's  female  friend.  It  is  evident  that  dl^  would  be  shortened 
into  al  as  easily  as  dfl-u  into  an,  and  the  constant  occurrence  of 
a  cerebral  /  in  Tamil  and  Cauarese,  where  Telugu  has  the  medial  I, 
folly  accounts  for  the  change  of  the  one  semi-vowel  into  the  other. 
The  unchanged  form  of  this  siifSx  appears  in  Telugu  in  such  words 
as  manama-(r)'dlu,  a  granddaughter,  compared  with  fnonavM-iKlM,  a 
gtandson.  The  abbreviatioQ  of  the  vowel  of  the  feminine  suffix, 
which  is  characteristic  of  Tamil  and  Canarese,  is  exemplified  in  Telugn 
also,  in  the  words  maradal-u,  a  niece,  and  itdffoj-u,  a  daaghter-iu-law ; 
in  which  words  the  feminine  suffix  al-u,  is  evidently  identical  both 
with  Tamil-Canarese  a/  or  o^u,  and  also  with  d/-u,  the  older  and  more 
regular  form  of  this  suffix,  which  is  capable  of  being  used  by  itself  as 
a  noun.  Probably  the  Telugu  d^  adj.  female,  though  now  treated 
as  a  different  word,  is  identical  in  origin  with  <U-u,  through  the  reiy 
common  interchange  of  4  <t»<^  ii  >0-  iUnstratioa  of  which  we  have  in 
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ieir(y)-dfit,  Tun.  to  use,  which  is  converted  in  the  colloquial  dialect  to 
iei-(^)-d^u.*  The  feminine  Bingnlar  aaffix  of  appears  in  Tamil  and 
Cuiarese  in  the  tenoinations  of  verba  aa  well  as  in  those  of  pronouns. 
Telogu,  on  the  other  hand,  which  uses  the  neuter  demonstratire  instead 
of  the  feminine  singular,  uses  the  final  fragment  of  the  same  demon- 
atnttre  as  the  tennination  of  the  femimne  singular  of  its  Tsrb.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  in  some  of  the  Caucasian  dialects,  n  and  /  are 
naed  as  masculine  and  feminine  terminals,  exactly  as  in  Tamil — e.^., 
in  Avar,  emen,  is  father,  evel,  is  mother.  , 

There  is  another  mode  of  forming  the  feminine  singular  of  appellatlTS 
nouns,  which  is  much  used  in  all  the  Dravidian  dialects,  and  which 
may  be  r^aided  as  especially  characteristic  of  Telugu.  It  consists  in 
suffixing  the  Telugu  neuter  eingolar  demoostratiTe,  its  termination,  or 
ft  modification  of  it,  to  any  abstract  or  nenter  noun.  The  aenter 
ainjirninT  demonstrative  being  used  by  Telugu  instead  of  the  feminine 
singular  (it  for  she),  this  neuter  sofBz  has  naturally  is  Telugu  supplied 
the  place  of  a  feminine  suffix ;  and  though  in  the  other  dialects  the 
feminine  pronouns  are  formed  by  means  of  feminine  sni&ies,  not  by 
tboee  of  the  nenter,  yet  the  less  respectful  Teluga  usage  has  crept  into 
the  department  of  their  appellative  nouns.  In  Tamil,  this  neuter- 
feminine  suffix  b  atii  or  tti.  This  will  appear  on  comparing  vef[dl-aitt, 
a  woman  of  the  cultivator  caste,  with  vt^di-an,  a  man  of  the  same 
caste  J  oru-lH,  one  woman,  vna,  with  oru-(t')-an,  one  man,  unat;  and 
va^tfA-tH,  a  washerwoman,  with  vaif^A^,  a  washerman,  tt,  a  portion 
of  tius  snffix,  is  sometimes  erroneonsly  used  in  vulgar  Tamil  as  a 
component  element  in  the  masculine  appellative  noun  oraltan,  one  man, 
instead  of  the  classical  and  correct  orwvan.  With  this  exception  its  use 
b  exclusively  feminine.  The  same  suffix  is  Hi  or  ti  in  Canarese — 
t.g.,  aratili,  a  queen  (corresponding  to  the  Tsmil  i-didttt),  okialati,  a 
farmer's  wif&     The  Telugu  uses  adi  or  di—e.ff.,  iSma(i-(y)-adi  or 

*  It  U  mora  doubtful  whether  the  Tu)u  df,  CMnd-Telagu  dl-u,  a.  womui,  is 
■IUmI  to  the  Tunil  oommon  noun  iff,  a  penon ;  and  yet  the  ezietence  of  lolna 
■lliuMa  appekrt  to  ma  probablsL  d)  appean  to  laean  properlj  a  Biubjeet  perwui, 
aanvant — mota  or  female — a  ilave.  It  is  derived  from  df  (Tel.  fi-u),  to  rule, 
and  thia  aaanu  a  natural  enough  origin  for  a  word  intendod  to  aignifj  a  Hindu 
woman.  The  ordinary  TkeoS  word  whieh  mgnifiaa  a  woman  is  pen,  the  literal 
aignifieation  of  which  ii  aoid  to  be  d««iT«,  from  the  verbal  root  pen,  to  daaire ; 
bat  the  wDtd  ia  geaermllj  reatricted  to  mean,  a  young  woman,  a  tiride.  Hen«e, 
taking  into  coniidnation  the  aubjeot  podtion  of  women  in  India,  th*  word  d), 
one  whe  ia  aubjaot  to  rule, «  peraon  whoia  aole  duty  it  ia  to  obey,  ia  aa  natural 
a  deriTation  for  a  word  Hlgnifyiag  a  woman,  a  female,  aa  jw?;  and  perhaps  more 
likely  to  come  into  general  use  as  a  luffix  of  the  feminine  ungolar.  Dr  Qundert 
hw  no  doubt  of  the  tdentity  of  the  Tamil  df  aad  the  Telugu  Hu .-  their  identic, 
howerer,  is  not  admittod  by  Ui  C.  P.  Brown. 
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komafi-di,  a  woman  of  the  Komti  caate ;  m&la-di,  a  Faria  woman ; 
ehinna-di,  a  girl.  It  aeems  to  me  erident,  not  only  that  all  these 
sufizes  are  identical,  but  that  the  Telaga  form  of  the  demonstrative 
neuter  siognlsT,  viz.,  adi,  it,  which  is  used  s^tematicoUy  by  Telugu  to 
signify  she,  is  the  root  from  whence  they  have  all  proceeded. 

Another  feminine  singular  auffix  of  appellativea  occasionally  ased  in 
the  Dravidian  languages  may  possibly  have  been  derived  from  the 
imitation  of  Sanahrit.  It  consists  in  the  addition  of  i  to  the  crude 
or  neuter  noon ;  and  it  is  only  in  quantity  that  this  i  differs  from 
the  long  I,  which  is  so  much  used  by  Sanskrit  as  a  feminine  suffix. 
In  the  minority  of  cases  it  b  only  in  connection  with  Sanskrit  derira- 
tives  that  this  suffix  is  used ;  but  it  has  also  come  to  be  appended  to 
some  pure  Dravidian  nouns — e.ff.,  talei-{v)-i,  Tam,  a  lady  (compare 
talei'(v)-a7i,  a  lord),  from  talei,  a  head ;  compare  also  the  Ofind  ptrd- 
gal,  a  boy,  withj>«r(^,  a  girL  This  feminine  suffix  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  t,  a  suffix  of  agency,  which  \a  much  used  in  the  formation 
of  nouns  of  agency  and  operation,  and  which  is  used  by  all  genders 
indiscrimioately.  See  "  Verbal  Derivatives,"  at  the  close  of  the  part 
on  "  The  Verb." 

3.  yeuter  Smgvlar. — There  is  but  little  which  is  worthy  of  remark 
in  the  singular  forms  of  neuter  Dravidian  noims.  Ereiy  Dravidian 
noun  ia  naturally  neuter,  or  destitute  of  gender,  and  it  becomes  mas- 
culine or  feminine  solely  in  virtue  of  the  addition  of  a  masculine  or 
feminine  suffix.  When  abstract  Sanskrit  nouns  are  adopted  by  the 
Dravidians,  the  neuter  nominative  form  of  those  nonna  (generally 
ending  in  am)  is  preferred.  Sanskrit  masculines,  with  the  exception 
of  those  which  denote  rational  beings,  are  made  to  terminate  in  ant, 
being  treated  as  neuters ;  and  there  are  also  some  neuter  nouns  of 
pure  Dravidian  origin  which  end  in  am,  or  take  am.  as  their  formative. 
The  Dravidian  termination  am  is  not  to  be  regarded,  however,  as  a 
sign  of  the  neuter,  oi  a  neuter  suffix,  though  such  is  often  its  character 
in  Sanskrit  It  is  merely  one  of  a  numerous  class  of  formatives,  of 
which  much  use  is  made  by  the  Dravidian  dialect,  and  by  the  addition 
of  which  verbal  roots  are  transformed  into  derivative  nouns.  Such 
formatives  are  to  be  regarded  as  forming  a  part  of  the  noun  itself,  not 
of  the  inflexional  additions.  See  "  Verbal  Derivatives,"  at  the  close 
of  the  section  on  "  The  Verb." 

AH  animated  beings  destitute  of  reason  are  placed  by  Dravidian 
grammariana  in  the  caste-less,  or  neuter  class,  and  the  nouns  that 
denote  such  animals,  both  in  the  singular  and  in  the  plural,  are  uni- 
formly regarded  as  neuter  or  destitute  of  gender,  irrespective  of  the 
animal's  sex.     If  it  happen  to  be  necessoiy  to  distinguish  the  sex  of 
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tmy  uiim&l  that  is  indaded  in  this  class,  &  separate  word  Bignifying 
male  or  female,  he  or  she,  ia  prefixed.  Even  la  such  cases,  however, 
the  pronoun  with  which  the  noan  stands  in  agreement  is  neuter,  and 
notwithstanding  the  specification  of  the  animal's  sex,  the  noun  itself 
remuns  in  the  caate-Iess  or  neater  class.  For  this  reasoii,  snffixes 
expressive  of  the  neuter  gender,  whether  singalar  or  plural,  were  not 
much  required  by  Dravidian  nouns.  The  only  nenter  singular  soESx 
of  the  Dravidian  languages,  which  is  nsed  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
mascoline  an  or  o^u,  and  the  feminine  a{,  is  that  which  constitntes 
the  termination  of  the  neater  singular  of  demonstrative  pronouns  and 
appellative  uonns.  This  pronoun  is  in  Tamil,  Canarese,  and  MaJajftlam, 
adu,  that,  idu,  this ;  in  Tetngo  adi,  idi;  in  Gdnd  ad,  id. 

In  the  Tula  pronoun  the  d  has  dropped  out  The  pronoun  '  that '  is 
ara.  Dr  Oundert  considers  this  simpl;  a  corruption,  and  he  shows 
that  the  language  had  its  neuter  singular  in  d  originally,  like  its  sister 
languages,  by  adducing  such  words  as  at£,  it  is  not,  which  was  evi- 
dently aldu,  originally,  like  the  Tamil  allaiid  (old  Tarn,  andm  =  aldw), 
in  which  the  suffix  duoidia  the  formative  of  the  neuter  singular. 

The  same  neater  demonstrative,  or  in  some  instances  its  termination 
only,  is  used  in  the  conjugation  of  Dravidian  verbs  as  the  sign  of  the 
neater  singular  of  each  tense,  and  in  Telugu  as  the  sign  of  the  feminine 
ungular  also.  The  bases  of  the  Dravidian  demonstratives  being  a  and 
i  (a  remote,  i  proximate),  that  part  of  each  pronoun  which  is  found  to 
be  annexed  to  those  demoastrative  vowels  is  evidently  a  snffix  of 
number  and  gender ;  and  as  the  final  vowels  of  ae^-u,  ad-i,  id-u,  id-i, 
are  merely  euphonic,  and  have  been  added  only  for  the  parpose  of 
helping  the  enunuation,  it  is  evident  that  d  alone  constitutes  the  sign 
of  the  neuter  slngalar.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  circumstance 
that  d  never  appears  in  the  neuter  plural  of  this  demonstrative,  but  is 
replaced  by  n,  u,  i,  or  short  a,  with  a  preceding  euphonic  v  or  n — 
e.ff.,  compare  adw  {a-dv),  Tarn,  that,  with  ava  [a-(v)-a),  Malay&lam, 
those.  It  will  be  shown  afterwards  that  this  final  a  is  a  sign  of  the 
neuter  pluraL 

Appellative  nouns  which  form  their  masculine  singular  in  Tamil  in 
on,  and  their  feminine  singular  in  of,  form  their  neater  ungular  by 
annexing  du,  with  such  euphonic  changes  as  the  previous  consonant 
happens  to  require — e.g.,  nalla-du,  a  good  thing ;  al-du,  euphonlcally 
andnt,  a  thing  that  Is  not ;  periya-dit  or  perirdu,  great,  a  great  thing. 
This  neuter  singular  suffix  d  ia  largely  used  in  all  the  dialects  in  the 
formation  of  verbal  nouns — e.g.,  pdgtxctdv.  Tarn,  the  act  of  going, 
p6na-du,  the  having  gone,  pdmt-du,  the  being  abont  to  go.  This  fonn 
has  been  represented  b;  some,  but  erroneously,  at  an  infinltiTe :  it  is 
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JS^         a  concrete  verbal  or  participial  nonn  of  the  neuter  gender,  which  has 
gradoall;  come  to  be  used  as  on  abstract. 

The  affinities  of  the  neater  aingular  soffiz  in  d  appears  to  be  ez- 
clnslvelj  Indo-European,  and  they  are  found  especially  in  the  Indo- 
European  pronouns  and  prouominals.  We  may  observe  this  b<i£5z  in 
the  Sanskrit  tat,  that ;  in  tyat,  that ;  in  adat,  a  weakened  form  of  adal, 
that ;  in  itat,  this ;  and  in  the  relative  pronoun  yat,  who,  which,  what. 
We  find  it  also  in  the  Latin  illud,  id,  itc.  (compare  the  Latin  id  with 
the  Tamil  xd^,  tblB) ;  and  in  our  English  demonstrative  neater  it 
(properly  hit),  the  neater  of  he,  as  also  in  what,  the  neater  of  who. 
Compare  also  the  Vedic  It,  an  indeclinable  prononn,  described  as  "  a 
petrified  neuter,"  which  combines  with  the  negative  particle  ita  to  form 
nit,  if  not,  apparently  in  the  same  manner  aa  in  Telugn  the  aoristio 
neuter  lidu,  there  is  not,  is  compounded  of  the  negative  la  for  ila,  and 
the  suffix  du.  Though  the  Dravidian  languages  appear  in  this  point 
to  be  allied  to  the  Sanskrit  family,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  suppose  that 
they  borrowed  this  neuter  singular  suffix  from  Sauskrit  The  analogy 
of  the  Dravidian  neater  plural  in  a,  which  though  Indo-Enropean,  is 
foreign  to  Sanskrit,  and  that  of  the  remote  and  proximate  demonstra- 
tive vowels  a  and  i,  which  though  known  to  the  Indo-European  famDy, 
are  used  more  Bystematically  and  distinctively  by  the  Dravidian  lan- 
guages than  by  any  other  class  of  tonguea,  would  lead  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  these  particles  were  inherited  by  the  Dravidian  family,  in 
common  with  Sanskrit,  &om  a  primitive  pre-Sanskrit  source. 

The  FLnHA.L:  Principles  ot  Flttkalisation. — In  the  primitive 
Indo-European  tongues,  the  plural  is  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
rangular ;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  nouns  of  quantity  which 
have  the  form  of  the  singular,  but  a  plural  signification,  the  number  of 
nouns  is  always  denoted  by  their  inflexianal  terminations.  Nouns 
whose  number  is  indefinite,  like  our  modem  English  sheep,  are  un- 
known to  the  older  dialects  of  this  family.  In  the  languages  of  the 
Scythian  group  a  looser  principle  prevails,  and  number  is  generally 
left  indefinite,  so  that  it  is  the  connection  alone  which  determines 
whether  a  noun  is  singular  or  plural  Manchu  restricts  the  use  of 
tta  pluraliung  particle  to  words  which  denote  animated  beings :  all 
other  words  are  left  destitute  of  signs  of  number.  Even  the  Tartar, 
or  Oriental  Turkish,  ordinarily  pluralises  the  pronouns  alone,  and 
leaves  the  number  of  other  nouns  indeterminate.  In  Brahoi  also, 
the  number  of  noons  is  generally  left  undefined ;  and  when  it  is  desired 
to  attach  to  any  noun  the  idea  of  plurality,  a  word  signifying  many 
or  several,  is  prefixed  to  It    Notwithstanding  this  rale,  Brahui  verbs 
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are  ngnUrl;  plnnlised;  luid  the  nnmber  of  &a  indetenniiiate  noun 
11W7  often  be  aacertamed  from  tha  number  of  the  verb  with  which  it 

'^th  respect  to  prindplee  of  plnnlisatdon,  most  of  the  DraTidiait 
tongnee  differ  considenblj  from  the  Indo-European  fiunily,  and  accord 
on  the  whole  with  the  laagaagea  of  the  S<7thiaa  stock.  The  namber 
of  Tamil  noimB,  especially  of  neater  noons,  is  otdinarily  indefinite  ; 
and  it  depends  upon  the  connection  whether  any  nonn  is  to  be  regarded 
as  mngnlar  or  as  plural  It  is  tnie  that  when  more  persons  than  one 
are  referred  to,  the  hig^i-caste  or  rational  pronouns  that  are  nsed 
are  almost  invariably  plural,  and  that  eren  neater  nonns  them- 
flelvea  are  sometimeB  pinralised,  cBpecisUy  in  polished  prose  composi- 
tiona  ;  but  the  poets  and  the  peasants,  the  most  fiuthf nl  gnardians  of  . 
antiqae  forms  of  speech,  rarely  ptnralise  the  neater,  and  are  fond  of 
using  the  singnlar  noan  in  an  indefinite  singnlar-plnral  sense,  without 
spedScation  of  number,  except  in  so  ^  as  it  is  expressed  by  the 
context.  This  role  is  adhered  to  with  especial  ■strictness  by  Tamil, 
which  in  this,  as  in  many  other  partdcnlars,  seems  to  exhibit  most 
faithfnlly  the  primitive  condition  of  the  Dravidisn  languages.  Thas 
in  Tamil,  nuUu,  ox,  means  either  an  ox  or  oxen,  according  to  the  con- 
nection ;  and  even  when  &  numeral  which  necessarily  conveys  the 
idea  of  plurality  is  prefixed,  idiomatic  speakers  prefer  to  retain  the 
singular  or  indefinite  form  of  the  noun.  Hence  they  will  rather  say, 
ndlu  md^u  mh/gveadu,  literally  four  ox  is  feeding,  than  n61v  m&dugal 
miy^ndnma,  four  oxen  are  feeding,  which  would  sound  stiff  and 
pedantic  Telogu  is  an  exception  to  this  role.  In  it  neuter  nouns 
are  as  regularly  plundised  ss  mascnlines  or  feminines,  and  the  verbs 
with  which  they  agree  are  pinralised  to  correspond.  In  Tada,  on  the 
otiier  hand,  the  only  words  that  appear  to  be  ever  pinralised  are  the 
pronouns  and  the  verbs  which  have  pronouns  for  their  nominatives. 
In  Coorg  neuter  nonns  have  no  plaraL  We  find  a  similar  usage 
occasionally  even  in  English,  as  Ui  C.  P.  Brown  points  out,  in  the 
military  phrases,  a  hundred /oof,  three  hundred  horte. 

In  Tamil,  even  when  a  neater  nonn  is  pinralised  by  the  addition  of 
a  plntaliaing  particle,  the  verb  is  rarely  pinralised  to  correspond ;  bnt 
the  singnlar  form  of  verb  is  still  used  for  the  plural — the  number  of 
^e  nent«T  singular  being  naturally  indeterminate.  Tlus  is  almost 
invariably  the  practice  in  the  speech  of  the  lower  classes ;  and  the 
coUoqnial  style  of  even  the  best  educated  trasses  exhibits  a  mmilar 
characteristic.  Tamil  contains,  it  is  tme,  a  plural  form  of  tlie  third 
person  neuter  of  the  verb;  but  the  use  of  this  neuter  plural  verb  is 
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ordtnadl^  restricted  to  poetr;,  aad  even  in  poetiy  the  Kngular  number 
both  of  neuter  nouns  and  of  the  rerbs  that  correspond  ia  much  mors 
commonly  osed  than  the  ploral.  It  should  be  remarked  also,  that  the 
third  person  neuter  of  the  Tamil  future,  or  aorist,  is  altogether  destitute 
of  a  plural.  In  this  particular,  therefore,  the  Tamil  rerb  is  moie 
decidedly  Scythian  in  character  than  the  noun  itself.  Max  Miiller 
supposes  that  a  Dravidian  neuter  plural  noun,  with  its  suffix  of  plural- 
ity, ia  felt  to  be  a  compound  (like  animal-mass  for  animals,  or  atone- 
heap  for  stones),  and  that  it  is  on  this  account  that  it  is  followed  by  a 
verb  in  the  singular.  The  explanation  I  have  given  seems  to  me  pre- 
ferable. The  number  of  all  Dravidian  nouns,  whether  high-caste  or 
caste-less,  was  ori^nally  indefinite  :  the  singular,  the  primitive  condi- 
tion of  every  noun,  was  then  the  only  number  which  was  or  could  be 
recognised  by  verbal  or  nominal  inflexions,  and  plurality  was  left  to 
be  inferred  &om  the  context.  As  civilisation  made  progress,  the  plural 
made  its  appearance,  and  effected  a  permanent  settlement  in  the  de- 
partment of  hi^-caste  or  masculine-feminine  nouns  and  verbs ;  whilst 
the  number  of  caste-less  or  neuter  nouns,  whether  suffixes  of  plurality 
were  used  or  not^  still  remained  generally  unrecognised  by  the  verb  in 
the  Dravidian  languages.  Even  where  the  form  exists  It  is  little  used. 
It  is  curious,  that  in  this  point  the  Oreek  verb  exhibits  tagta  of 
Scythian  influences,  or  of  the  influences  of  a  cultnra  lower  tiian  its 
own,  viz.,  in  the  use  of  the  singular  verb  for  the  neuter  pluraL 

The  Dravidian  languages  ordinarily  express  the  idea  of  singnlarity 
or  oneness,  not  by  the  addition  of  a  singular  suffix  to  nouns  and  pro- 
nouns, or  by  the  absence  of  the  pluralising  particle  (by -which  number 
is  still  left  indeterminate),  but  by  prefixing  the  numeral  adjective  one. 
Thus,  nul^u.  Tarn,  ox,  does  not  mean  exclusively  either  on  ox  or  oxen, 
but  admits  of  either  meaning  according  to  circumstances ;  and  if  we  wish 
distinctly  to  specify  sijigularity,  we  must  say  oru  madu,  one  or  a  certain 
ox.  Europeans  in  speaking  the  Dravidian  dialects  use  this  prefix  of  sin- 
gularity too  frequently,  misled  by  their  habitual  use  of  an  indefinite 
article  in  their  own  tongues.  They  also  make  too  free  a  use,  in  Tamil, 
of  the  distinctively  plnral  form  of  neuter  nouns,  when  the  objects  to 
which  they  wish  to  refer  are  plural  Occasionally,  when  euphony  or 
usage  recommend  it,  this  is  done  by  Tamilions  themselves,  but  u  a 
general  rule  the  neuter  singular  is  used  instead  of  the  neuter  pluiol, 
and  that  not  in  Tamil  only,  but  also  in  almost  all  the  languages  of  the 
Scythian  group. 

Another  important  particular  in  which  the  Indo-European  languages 
differ  from  the  Scythian  is,  that  in  the  former  the  plural  has  a  different 
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set  of  caBe-terminiitioDB  from  the  aingolar,  hj  the  use  of  which  the  idea 
of  plurality  is  DOt  separately  expreaaed,  but  is  compounded  vrith  that 
of  case-rektion ;  whilst  la  the  latter  family  the  plural  useB  the  same 
set  of  case-terminatioDS  as  the  singular,  and  plurality  is  expressed  by  a 
«gD  of  plurality  common  to  all  the  cases,  which  is  iuserted  between  the 
aingnlar,  or  crude  form  of  the  noun,  and  the  case-terminations.  I  call 
it  a  sign  of  plurality,  not  a  nonn  denoting  plurality,  for  in  many  in- 
atances  only  a  fraction  of  a  word,  perhaps  only  a  single  Utter,  remains. 
In  the  Indo-European  languages,  each  inflezioD  includes  the  twofold 
idea  of  nnmber  and  of  case.  Thus  there  is  a  genitive  singular  and  a 
genitiTe  plnral,  each  of  which  is  a  complex  idea ;  but  there  u  no  in- 
flexion which  can  be  called  genitive,  irrespective  of  number ;  and  in 
many  instances  (tlus  of  the  genitive  being  one)  there  is  no  apparent 
connection  between  the  case-termination  of  the  singular  and  that  which 
is  used  in,  and  which  constitntes,  the  plmraL 

In  those  few  cases  in  which  the  sign  of  number  and  the  sign  of  case 
seem  to  have  been  originally  distinct,  and  to  have  coalesced  into  one, 
the  sign  of  case  seems  to  have  pTec«4ed  that  of  number — e.g.,  the 
Gothic  plural  accusative  ni  is  derived  from  n  or  m,  the  mgn  of  the 
accusative  singnlar,  and  i,  the  sign  of  plnndity.  When  the  Scythian 
family  of  languages  is  examined,  it  is  fbund  that  each  of  their  case- 
sigus  is  fixed  and  nualtenble.  It  expresses  the  idea  of  case  and 
nothing  more,  and  is  the  same  in  the  plural  as  in  the  singular,  with 
the  exception  of  those  few  trivial  changes  which  are  required  by 
euphony.  The  sign  of  plnrality  also  is  not  only  distinct  from  the 
case  sign,  but  is  one  and  the  same  in  all  the  caseai  It  is  an  nnalteF> 
able  postposition — a  fixed  quantity ;  and  it  is  not  post-fixed  to  the 
case-ugn,  much  less  compounded  with  it,  as  in  the  Indo-Eniopeaa 
languages,  bnt  is  prefixed  to  it.  It  is  attached  directly  to  the  root 
itself,  and  followed  by  the  ngns  of  the  different  cases. 

In  the  Dravidian  langoages  a  similar  simplicity  and  rigidity  of 
structure  characterises  the  use  of  the  particles  of  plnrali^.  They  are 
added  directly  to  tiie  crude  base  of  the  nonn  (which  is  equivalent  to 
the  nominatiTe  singulu),  and  are  the  same  in  each  of  the  oblique  cases 
as  in  the  nominative.  The  signs  of  cue  are  the  same  in  the  plural  as 
in  the  singnlar,  the  only  real  difference  being  that  in  the  singular  they 
are  suffixed  to  the  crude  nonn  itself,  in  Hit  plnral  to  the  plnralising 
particle,  after  the  addition  of  tiiat  particle  to  the  crude  nonn.  The 
only  exception  to  this  rule  is  in  Tuln,  in  which  a,  the  sign  of  the 
genitive,  keeps  its  place  in  the  singular,  as  in  the  otiier  dialects,  bnt  is 
weakened  to  s  in  the  pIonL 
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In  Hungarian,  hAa,  &  house, 

is  declinod  as  followB : — 

Siiiam.1^ 

pLmiiL. 

Nom.     /«fc. 
Gen.       Ma-nak. 
Dat.       A4z-nai. 

Norn.     Mali. 
Gen.      hUt^tk-nai. 
Dat.       A<l»^ii^n«t. 

In  Tamil,  man«,  a  honae,  is 

;  declined  as  follows:— 

SiHODLiB. 

i^IIBlL. 

Acc.       maneir{y)-ei.                         Ace       manei-ffaf-ei. 
laetT.     manei-{y)-dl.                         InstT.     manei-ffa(-Sl. 
Conj.     »Mn«-(y>M«.                       Conj.     *MM*t^a?-ad«. 
Dat       m<Mt«aiU.                             Dat.      inan«»ir4-(K)^E:itu. 
AbUt    mmH-M-il-iruHdii.             Ablat.    monri^ya/^vrHndii. 
Gen.      man«-(j/)-»narfw.                   Gan.      manei-^l-inadu. 
Locat    «ian*i-(y)-iffli(-ti.                  Locat.    mantirgal^i4att-it. 
Voc       Miaii«-{y)-a.                           Voc       manei^af-8. 

(See  Paradigm  of  Nouns.) 

We  here  see  that  the  particular  signs  which  are  used  to  express 
plurality  and  as  ezponoits  of  case,  in  Tamil  and  Hungarian  reapeo- 
tively,  are  taken  from  tlie  reeonroes  of  each  language  j  whilst  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  used  in  both  languages  is  precisely  the 
aame. 

The  neuter  of  Dravidian  nouns  being  identical  with  the  crude  base, 
when  the  pluraliaing  particle  is  attached  to  a  neuter  noun,  it  b  attached 
to  it  Dot  as  a  substitute  for  any  suffix  of  the  singular,  but  directly  and 
without  any  change :  it  is  attached  to  it  pure  and  simple.  In  the  case 
of  masculine  and  feminine  nouns,  including  pronouns,  a  somewhat 
difierent  method  of  ploralisation  is  necessary.  The  singular  of  the 
masculine  and  feminine  is  formed,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  by 
the  addition  to  the  toot  of  particles  denoting  a  male  or  a  female. 
Hence,  to  pluraliae  those  nouna,  it  is  necessary  either  to  add  a  ploialis- 
ing  particle  to  the  mascoline  and  faminine  suffixes,  or  to  substitute  for 
thoee  BuffizM  an  epicene  plnialisiog  particle.  In  all  the  Dntvidian 
languages  the  primitive  plan  of  plnralising  these  two  classes  of  nouns 
seems  to  have  been  that  of  substituting  for  the  mascoUne  and  feminine 
aingnlar  suffixes  a  suffix  of  plurality  whidi  applied  in  common  to  men 
and  women,  without  distinction  of  sex.  This  is  the  mode  which  is 
still  used  in  most  of  the  dialects ;  but  in  Telugit  it  retains  its  place 
only  in  connectioB  with  pronouns  and  verba,  and  has  dis^peared  from 
substantives,  which  form  their  plural  by  meuks  of  a  neuter  suffix. 
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Tbe  dtsaification  of  Dr&Tidian  aouiB  lato  ntioaaU  and  inutionalB 
hu  already  been  explained ;  it  has  aJao  been  Bhown  that  in  the 
singnlar,  the  nuacnline  of  rational  nouns  is  diatiDgttished  from  the 
feminine.  In  the  plural  both  those  genders  are  combined ;  the  high- 
oaste  particle  of  plonJity,  or  plural  of  rational  beinga,  is  the  same  for 
both  genders,  and  inclndea  men  and  women,  goda  and  goddesses,  vith- 
oot  distinction  of  sex.  Irrattooal  or  neuter  nouns  have  a  particle  of 
ploraUty  different  from  this,  and  in  general  peculiar  to  themselves. 
Hence  the  Diavidian  languages  hare  one  form  of  the  plural  which  may 
be  called  epicene  or  masculine-feminine,  and  another  which  is  ordi- 
narily reatricted  to  the  neuter;  and  by  means  of  these  pluralising 
particles,  gender  and  number  are  conjointly  expreesed  in  the  pinra!  by 
one  and  the  same  termination.  The  maBculine-feminine  plural  expresses 
the  idea  of  plorality  conjointly  with  tbat  of  rationality ;  the  neuter 
plural,  the  idea  of  plurality  conjointly  with  that  of  irrationality. 

Arrangements  of  this  kind  for  giving  combined  expression  to  gender 
and  nnmber  are  very  commonly  observed  iicthe  Indo-European  family ; 
and  even  the  plan  of  classing  masculines  and  feminines  together  in 
the  plural,  without  distinction  of  aez,  ia  also  very  common.  Thos,  the 
Sanskrit  plural  in  oi  is  mascaline-feminine  >  so  is  the  Latin  plural  iq 
a,  and  tfie  Greek  in  is.  The  chief  difference  with  respect  to  this  point 
between  the  Dnvidian  system'and  the  Indo-European  one  lies  in  this, 
that  ia  the  Dravidian  languages  the  masculine-femimoe  particle  of 
plurality  ia  carefully  restricted  to  rational  beings ;  whereas  in  the  Indo- 
European  languages  irratitmal  and  even  inanimate  objects  are  often 
complimented  with  inflexional  forma  and  pluralimng  particles  which 
imply  tlie  existence,  not  only  of  vitality,  bat  even  of  penonality — that 
is,  of  aelf-consuona  intelligence.  A  still  closer  analogy  to  the  Dra- 
vidian system  is  that  which  is  exhibited  by  the  New  Persian.  That 
dialect  possesses  two  plunliung  particles^  of  whidi  one,  dn,  is  suffixed 
to  nonns  denoting  living  btongs,*  the  other,  hd,  to  nouns  denoting 
inanimate  objects.  The  particles  employed  in  Persian  are  different 
from  those  which  are  used  in  the  Dravidian  languages,  but  the  prin- 

*  Bopp  derivM  OK,  the  N«w  Perviaii  plunl  oE  uunutod  bebsi,  from  tlie  San- 
■krit  &H,  ths  nuKulise  plural  aocaMtiT*.  I  un  inidinad  with  Sir  Hscry  BawUn- 
•on  to  ooDDMt  thii  putlels  with  tlie  CHuldMC  uid  Catliha  plant  &n,  allied  to  Im 
and  tn  {e.g.,  tmSit,  CluJd  we) ;  the  New  PendaD  beinK  undoubtadly  tioged  wltk 
Chaldao-AMjiiaD  elanenti,  through  ila  eontwetion  with  the  PeUvL  Od«  i* 
tamptad  to  oonneet  with  this  lufflx  our  modem  Eugliih  plural  antSz  tn,  in 
hrethrcK.  Bopp,  howercr,  hold*  that  tliii  «•  !■  ut  ancisot  fonnktiTS  mfflx  origi- 
nally uaed  by  the  nnguUr  ai  well  u  the  plunL  Compare  mediural  Eng.  breiKrt* 
with  Aoglo-Sason  brtdltra.     The  Dutoh  um  both  bT«td«t%  the  older  form,  and 
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ciple  is  evidently  unalogons.  The  Persiana  epecinlise  lift,  the  Dr&vi- 
diaus  reason ,'  and  both  of  them  cltu«  the  eexes  together  indiacrimi' 
nately  in  the  plural 

In  Telnga  some  coufnaion  has  been  introdnced  between  the  epicene 
sign  of  plurality  or-v,  and  the  neuter  lu.  The  pronouns  pluralise  their 
masculines  and  feminines  regularly  by  substituting  ar-u  for  their  mas- 
caline  and  feminine  singular  snfGxes,  whilst  the  subatantives  and  some 
of  the  app^ative  nouns  append  lu,  which  is  properly  the  neuter  sign 
of  plurality,  instead  of  the  more  correct  ar-u.  Thus  the  Telugn  demon- 
atratiTe  pronoun  vdr-w,they  (the  plural  of  vdndit,  he),  corresponding  to 
the  Ganarese  avar-u,  exhibits  the  regular  epicene  plural ;  whilst  nwy- 
mdu,  s  husband  (in  Tamil  magan,  a  son),  takes  for  its  plnnd  not  mag- 
am,  hatmagalu;  and  some  noaua  of  this  clftss  add  Iv  to  the  masculine 
or  feminine  singular  suffix — e.g.,  aliudv,  a  son-in-law,  makes  in  the 
plural  not  aUuru,  nor  eren  albifu,  but  aUundlu,  nasalised  from  aUvdtu; 
and  instead  of  vdru,  they,  vdndlw  is  colloquially  used,  a  word  which  ia 
formed  on  the  same  pkn  as  the  Low  Tamil  amnffo},  they,  instead  of 
avargal,  or  the  higher  and  purer  avar. 

One  fit  the  few  cases  In  which  the  irrational  pluralising  particle  ia 
used  in  the  higher  dialect  of  the  Tamil  instead  of  the  rational  epicene, 
ia  that  of  maikt^  {maggc4),  mankiud,  people.  This  is  not  really,  how- 
ever, an  exception  to  the  rule,  for  makkai  is  regarded  by  Tamil  gram- 
marians as  the  plural  of  viaga  (from  dmlq-v),  and  the  primary  meaning 
of  this  seems  to  be  child,  a  naturally  neuter  noun.  Another  instance 
of  this  anomaly  both  in  Tamil  and  Ganarese,  and  one  to  which  no 
exception  can  be  taken,  b  that  of  the  masculine  noun  guTU  (Sans.),  a 
teacher.  The  plural  of  this  word  is  in  Tarn,  gmitkkal,  in  Can.  guru- 
galw.     Tulu  also  has  gvrukulu. 

Tuju  agrees  with  the  other  dialects  in  using  er  as  its  sign  of  plu- 
rality in  personal  nouns,  but  differs  from  most  of  them  in  using  this 
form  occasionally  oAly,  and  using  gal,  oi  the  shape  which  gal  assumes 
in  Tu)u,  as  its  ordinary  plural  of  personal  nouns,  as  well  as  of  neut«rs. 
Thus,  the  plural  pronouns  of  the  third  person  in  ordinary  use  in  TuJu 
are  dkulv,  they  (rem.),  mdhtlu,  they  {prox.)  It  uses  also  At'  (Tarn. 
avar)  for  the  former,  and  m^  (Tarn,  ivar)  for  the  latter,  but  rather  as 
honorific  singulars  than  as  plurals.  It  also  uses  nlhilu  for  you,  instead 
of  V,  the  latter  having  come  to  be  used  as  an  honorific  singular. 

The  Kn  rational  plural  is  ngd,  which  is  properly  an  irrational  one. 
The  pronouns  and  participial  nouns  form  their  rational  plural  by  the 
addition  of  dm,  which  is  identical  with  the  ar  of  the  other  dialects. 
Uodem  coUoquial  Tamil  seems  to  have  been  influenced  in  some  degree 
by  the  nsage  of  Telugu,  and  has  adopted  the  practice  of  adding  the 
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imtioiuJ  plural  to  the  r&tiomd  one,  thereby  Bysteis&tically  forming  a 
doable  plural  ar-gal,  instead  of  the  old  rational  plural  or — e.ff.,  atan, 
he,  and  avaf,  she,  properly  take  OKir,  they,  as  their  plaral ;  but  the 
plural  preferred  by  modem  Tamil  is  tbe  double  one  avar^af.  So  also 
the  plaral  of  the  second  person  is  properly  nir/  but  the  plaral  which 
is  most  conunonly  nsed  is  MA-gaf  (from  nlm,  an  older  form  of  nir,  and 
gaf),  which  is  a  doable  plural  like  avar-gai.  Two  forma  of  the  epicene 
plaial  being  thus  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Tamil  people  (the  claasi- 
cal  ntr  and  anar,  and  the  eolloqaial  nth-gal  and  avar-gaf),  they  have 
conTeiied  the  former,  in  coUoqoial  usage  and  in  prose  compositions, 
into  an  honorific  singular,  and  the  same  practice  ia  not  uokoown  in 
Canarese.  This  osage,  though  uniTersally  prevalent  now,  was  almost  nn- 
known  to  the  poets.  I  have  not  observed  in  the  poets,  or  in  any  of  the 
old  inscriptions  in  my  possession,  any  instance  of  the  use  of  the  epicene 
plural  as  an  honorific  singular,  eicept  in  connection  with  the  names  and 
titles  of  tbe  diTinities,  whether  those  names  and  titles  are  applied  to 
the  gods  themselves,  or  are  conferred  honorifically  upon  kings.  Even 
in  those  cases,  however,  tbe  corresponding  pronoun  follows  the  ordinary 
rule,  and  is  very  nrely  honorific.  In  moduli  Telogu  a  double  plural, 
similar  to  that  of  the  Tamil,  has  gained  a  footing—^.^.,  vdra-iu  (for 
Wlr-ti),  they,  and  «lra-/«  (for  mir-v),  you.  In  Malay&iam,  avar  is  still 
constantly  used  for  the  ordinary  epicene  plural,  and  avargaf  is  used 
more  commonly  as  an  bononfic  singolar.  This  use  of  avargal  is  also 
common  in  Tamil,  and  the  corresponding  g&ru  equally  so  in  Telngo. 
(Tam.  durei-avargial  —  TeL  dora-gdru,  the  gentleman,  literally  the  gen* 
tlemen,  his  honour.)  In  Canarese,  avant  is  commonly  osed  simply  as 
a  plural ;  atanu  is  regarded  aa  the  honorific  singular,  though  avaru  also 
is  sometimes  used  in  this  sense,  ntngaf  in  Tamil  and  Halay&lam  is 
both  plural  and  honorific  singular,  like  Can.  ntvu  and  Tel.  mirv. 

Telugn,  as  has  been  observed,  plaralises  masculine  and  feminine 
rabetantive  nouns  by  the  addition,  not  of  the  rational,  bat  of  the 
neuter  or  irrational,  sign  of  plnrality.  By  a  similar  inversion  of  idiom, 
Gfind  sometimes  uses  the  rational  plural  to  plnralise  neuter  nouns— 
e.ff.,  kdwdior,  crows.  Such  usages,  however,  are  evidently  exceptions  to 
tbe  general  and  more  distinctively  Dravidian  rule,  according  to  which 
the  neuter  plnralising  particle  is  restricted  to  neuter  nouns,  and  the 
epicene  particle  to  rational  or  personal  nouns,  i.e.,  masculines  and 

fa  mini  una 

We  shall  now  consider  in  detail  the  plnralising  particles  themselves. 

1.  £pieMe  Pluratiting  FarticU. — This  particle  is  virtuaUy  one  and 
the  same  in  all  the  dialects,  and  the  different  forms  it  has  takeu  are 
owing  merely  to  enphonic  peculiarities.    In  Tamil  noons,  pronouns. 
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and  Terba,  it  asanmea  the  forms  of  or,  dr,  dr  ;  ir,  £r .-  in  Canarese  and 
Telugu,  aru,  ant;  dre,  tra;  ri,  ru:  in  Tulu,  er;  in  Kn,  dru:  in 
G6nd,  dr.  The  lengthened  forma  include  the  naetmilated  demonstra- 
tive  TOwel  of  the  pronoun.  The  Brahui  also  forma  the  second  person 
plural  of  ita  verb  in  ere,  vre,  &a.,  the  third  person  in  v**  or  or.  I 
regard  or  (not  simply  r)  as  probably  the  primitive  shape  of  thia  plural- 
ising  particle,  from  which  the  other  forms  have  been  derived  by  eupho- 
nic mutation.  It  is  true  that  n^  thou,  forma  its  plural  in  modem 
Tamil  by  simply  adding  r,-  but  this  does  not  prove  that  r  alone  waa 
the  primitive  form  of  the  epicene  plural,  for  an  older  form  of  ntr,  you, 
is  nt-(v)-ir  or  n(-(y)-*r,  from  which  nir  has  evidently  been  derived.  It 
might  naturally  he  supposed  that  in  this  case  ir  ia  used  instead  of  or, 
through  the  attraction  of  the  preceding  long  vowel  i;  but  we  also  £ad 
i>  used  as  a  pluralising  particle  in  magaiir.  High  Tarn,  women,  and 
also  a  longer  fonn,  ir,  in  ma^t^ir;  conleqnently  ir  has  acquired  a  posi- 
tion of  its  own  in  the  language,  as  well  aa  ar.  All  that  we  can  cer- 
tainly conclude  respecting  the  original  shape  of  this  particle  is  that  the 
final  r,  which  ia  plainly  esaential,  was  preceded  by  a  vowel,  and  that 
that  vowel  was  probably  a.  Uay  we  regard  thia  a  as  identical  with 
the  demonstrative  at  On  this  supposition,  ar  would  bo  simply  an 
older  form  of  aiv^ar,  and  would  mean  those  persona;  tr  would  mean 
these  peiBona.  On  the  other  hand,  may  we  venture  to  identify  ir  and 
ir  with  the  second  numeral  ir  and  tr,  two )  nir  would  on  thia  auppo- 
sitiou  have  been  originally  a  dual,  meaning  ye  two.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible, indeed,  that  the  plural  may  in  all  languages  have  been  developed 
out  of  the  dual.  In  Bomn,  we,  ye,  they,  mean  literally  we  two,  ye 
two,  they  two.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  accepting  this  as  the 
origin  of  the  Tamil  tr  or  ntr,  yoo,  is  that  the  or  of  avar,  they,  which 
is  the  form  of  the  epicene  plural  most  commonly  nsed,  would  have  to 
be  regarded  as  a  corruption  and  a  mistake,  which  it  does  not  appear  to 
be.  The  Canarese  rational  plural  suffix  andar — e.g.,  avandar-u  (for 
avar-u),  HU,  and  ivandar-w  (for  itor-it),  hi  seems  to  be  identical  with 
the  TeL  indefinite  plural  andar-u,  indar^,  to  many,  the  final  ar  of 
which  is  the  ordinary  suffix  of  the  epicene  pluraL  In  old  Canarese,  ir 
ia  a  plural  vocative  of  epicenes. 

Tamil  and  Kalay&lam  hava  another  particle  of  plurality  applicable 
to  rational  beings,  viz.,  mdr,  or  in  High  Tamil  mar,  which  has  a  con- 
eiderable  resemblance  to  or,  and  is  evidently  allied  to  it.  It  is  suffixed 
to  the  noun  which  it  qualifies  in  a  different  manner  from  or/  for 
whilst  ar  is  substituted  for  the  masculine  and  feminine  suffixes  of  the 
singolar,  not  added  to  them,  mdr  is  generally  added  to  the  singular 
suffix  by  idiomatic  writers  and  speakers     Thna  in  Tamil,  purvfkem 
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(Sans.)  &  mtn,  a  husband,  when  plurolised  by  suffixing  or  becomes 
purufiar;  but  if  kAt  u  oaed  instead,  of  or,  it  is  not  substituted  fur 
an,  the  mssculiae  singular  auSz,  bat  appended  to  it — e.g.,  purvffum- 
wtAr,  not  purtulta-nar,  mdr,  it  is  true,  is  sometimes  added  to  or — 
e.g.,  pamfhar-mdr ;  but  this  is  considered  onidiomaticaL  mAr  ia  also 
sometimea  used  as  as  isolated  particle  of  plnndity  in  a  pecoiiarly 
Scythian  manner — e.g.,  tdy-tagappan-mdr.  Tarn,  mothers  and  fathers, 
parents ;  in  which  both  mother  and  father  are  in  the  singalu',  and  mdr 
is  separately  appended  to  plnralise  boUi.  Probably  there  was  originally 
no  difference  in  significatitm  between  ar  and  star  or  nulr.  In  modem 
Tamil,  Mdr  is  suffixed  to  nouns  signifying  parents,  priests,  kings,  &c., 
as  a  pluial  of  honour,  but  it  may  be  suffixed,  if  necessary,  to  any  class 
of  nouns  denoting  rational  beings.  In  Malay&lam  it  is  used  with  a 
wider  range  of  application  than  in  Tamil,  and  in  cases  in  which  an 
honorific  meaning  cannot  be  intended — t,g.,  kaffanfmidr,  thieves.  The 
antiquity  of  many  of  the  forma  of  the  Malay&lam  grammar  faronrs 
the  supposition  that  in  aocient  Tamil,  which  was  apparently  identical 
with  andent  Hal^rUam,  nor  or  mdr  may  generally  have  been  used 
instead  of  ar,  as  the  ordinary  pluralising  particle  of  high-caste  nouna. 

A  few  traces  of  the  use  of  the  particle  mdr,  as  the  ordinary  sign  of 
epicene  plurality,  sorviTe  in  classical  TamiL  wtar,  which  is  evidently 
equivalent  to  vidr,  forms  the  epicene  plural  of  a  few  nouns — e.jf., 
aimar,  ei^t  persons.  As  or  ia  older  than  dr  (the  Utter  being  euphon- 
ised from  avar  by  the  coalescence  of  the  Towels),  so  in  like  manner  it 
may  be  concluded  that  mar  ia  older  than  Mdr.  This  mar  agtuu  seems 
to  have  been  derived  from  nor,  or  to  be  an  older  forn^  of  it,  m  and  * 
being  sometimes  found  to  change  places.  When  the  Tarn,  nditar, 
foor  persons,  eivar,  five  persons,  are  compared  with  e^mar,  eight 
persons,  it  is  evident  that  nuir  ia  equivalent  to  var,  and  probable  that 
the  use  of  m  for  « is  an  euphonic  changa  lUtlmar  wonld  be  impossible 
in  classical  Tamil  j  e^^nar  ia  not  only  poesible,  but  enphonict 

Mr  is  a  very  common  formative  of  epicene  appellative  nouns  in  Tamil 
and  Malayftlam,  and  often  appears  as  awir,  in  which  case  we  cannot  bat 
regard  it  as  the  pronominal  avar,  they,  used  aa  a  plural  formative — 
e.ef.,  mn^aMir,  Tam.  the  heavenly  ones,  from  vuf,  heaven,  with  avar 
affixed-  Compare  this  form  with  participial  nouns  like  ieydavar,  Tun. 
they  who  did,  from  ieyd-{u.),  having  done,  and  avar,  they,  and  the 
identity  in  origin  of  the  avar  at  vi^ijavar  and  that  of  ieydavar  will  be 
evident  This  avar,  again,  seems  to  have  been  abbreviated  into  war, 
like  the  Telugu  avaru,  they,- into  v&nt.  The  *  of  et'sor,  five  persons, 
might  be  regarded  as  simply  euphonic,  as  a  soft  consonant  inserted  to 
prevent  hiatus,  bat  this  explanation  is  inadmissible  in  the  case  of 
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ndlwtr,  four  persoDS,  there  being  do  hiatna  here  to  be  pnmded  againet. 
This  var  being  identiud  ia  use  with  ai>ar,  it  may  eafel^  be  concluded 
to  be  identical  vith  it  in  origin  ;  and  if  var  ia  a  pronominal  form,  an 
abbreviation  of  avar,  may  not  mar  be  the  aame  t  The  example  of  the 
lengthening  of  ar  into  dr  (i.e.,  the  sabetitation  of  the  plnral  pronoun 
itself  in  an  euphonised  form  for  the  bare  particle  of  plurality)  would 
naturally  lead  to  the  lengthening  of  var  into  vdr  (the  origin  of  the  c 
being  by  this  time  forgotten) ;  and  when  once  mar  bad  established 
itself  instead  of  var,  this  also  would  naturally  be  lengthened  into  mdr. 
Thus  toffappan-mdr  would  come  to  be  used  instead  of  tagappan-vdr. 
This  suffixing  of  the  plural  formatlTe  to  the  singular  noon,  which  seems 
BO  irregnlar,  may  be  compared  with  the  mode  in  whidi  the  singular  is 
still  bonorifically  plnralised  by  the  addition  of  the  plural  pronoun — t.g., 
iagappan-<ivargal,  father,  and  especially  with  the  still  more  common 
tagappattrdr,  forms  which,  though  used  as  singular,  are  grammatically 
plurals,  iagappan^^t&r  is  invariably  used  as  a  plural,  but  it  eeems  not 
improbable  that  it  is  identical  in  origin  with  tagappan^r. 

In  this  explanation  of  mdr  I  have  followed  a  BUggOBtion  of  Dr  Qun- 
dert ;  but  I  find  myself  unable  to  follow  him  also  in  supposing  the 
Tamil  verbal  terminations  mar,  mdr,  mandr,  to  be  identical  in  origin 
with  the  pluralising  particles  mar,  mdr,  though  I  admit  that  at  first 
sight  it  seems  impossible  to  suppose  them  to  be  otherwise.  These  are 
poetical  forms  of  the  future  tense  only,  which  do  not  make  their 
appearance  in  any  other  part  of  the  verb,  and  the  m  they  contain  will 
be  found,  I  think,  on  examination,  to  have  a  futuric,  not  a  pronominal, 
signification.  It  appears  to  be  identical  nlth  b  or  e,  the  sign  of  the 
future,  and  there  appears  no  reason  why  m  should  not  be  used  instead 
of  v  or  6  in  this  instance,  aa  well  as  in  others  that  have  already  been 
pointed  out  The  impersonal  future  of  «n,  to  say,  in  classical  Tamil  is 
enba.  When  the  personal  terminations  of  the  third  person  plural  are 
suffixed  to  the  root,  we  find  '  they  will  say '  represented  indifferently  by 
enhar,  or  enmar,  enhdr,  enmdr,  or  enmandr.  The  force  of  the  future, 
according  to  Tamil  grammarians,  being  conveyed  by  each  of  these 
forma  in  m,  precisely  as  by  each  of  the  forms  in  b,  I  conclude  that  this 
future  m  must  be  regarded  as  independent  of  the  m  of  the  pluralising 
particle,  and  the  resemblance  between  the  two,  however  complete,  to 
be  after  all  accidental.  Dr  Qundert  suggests  that  the  final  dr  of 
enmandr,  preceded  by  an,  may  ba  explained  by  a  comparison  of  it  with 
tagappan-&r,  a  form  already  referred  to,  and  here  I  am  disposed  to 
coincide  with  him. 

We  have  now  to  inquire  whether  ar,  dr,  rnar,  and  mdr,  the  Dravi- 
dian  plurals  of  rationality,  appear  to  sustain  any  relation  to  the  plurul 
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tenninabions,  or  plnraliaing  sufiixea,  of  other  luignitges.  It  might  at 
fint  dght  be  rappoied  that  the  fbniiBtion  of  the  plnral  hj  the  addition 
of  r  to  the  BingnkT  vMch  charactariBes  some  of  the  Tentouic  tongaea, 
is  analogous  to  the  use  of  r  or  or  in  tiie  DraTidian  langnages.  In  the 
Icelandic  the  most  common  plural  ia  that  which  terminates  in  r — some- 
times the  consonant  r  alone,  sometimes  the  syllables  or,  ir,  ur — e.g., 
iomtnfft£r,  kings.  A  relic  of  this  plural  may  be  traced  in  the  vnlgar 
English  childer,  for  children.  The  same  plural  appears  in  the  old 
Latin  termination  of  the  masculine  plural  in  or  Trhich  is  found  in  the 
Engnbian  tables — e.g.,  tubator  for  siAaeti,  and  aerthilor  for  teripH. 
Compare  also  mo*,  the  termination  of  the  first  person  plural  of  Terbs 
in  Sanskrit,  with  mar,  the  corresponding  terminatioa  in  Irish,  ansver- 
ing  to  the  Doric  /ui;  and  the  ordinary  Qreek  /mk  In  these  cases,  how- 
STer,  the  resemblance  to  the  Dravidian  plural  ar  is  perhaps  rather 
apparent  than  real ;  fot  the  final  r  of  these  forms  has  been  hardened 
from  an  older  (,  and  the  i  of  the  Sanskrit  nominative  singular  is 
hardened  in  some  of  the  Teutonic  tongues  into  r,  equally  with  the  at 
or  t  of  the  ploial ;  whilst  there  is  no  evidence,  on  which  we  can  rely, 
of  the  existence  of  a  tendency  in  the  Dravidian  languages  to  harden  t 
into  r,  and  therefore  no  eyidence  for  the  supposition  tliat  the  Dravidian 
epicene  ar  has  been  derived  from,  or  is  connected  with,  the  Sanskrit 
masculine-feminine  at.  It  shonld  also  be  noted  that  the  Irish  mar  is 
a  componnd  of  two  forms,  ma,  the  representative  of  the  singular  of  the 
personal  pronoun  I,  and  r,  the  hardened  equivalent  of  the  ploial  suffix 
t;  and  tliat,  therefore,  it  has  no  real  resemblance  to  the  DrAvidian 
mar,  which  is  entirely  and  exclusively  a  plural  snfGz  of  the  third  person. 
There  is  more  probability  perhaps  of  the  Dravidian  plnral  suffixes 
being  related  to  the  plnralising  particles  of  some  of  the  Scythian 
languages.  The  Turkish  plural  BufBx,  which  is  inserted,  as  in  the 
Dravidian  languages,  between  the  crude  nonn  and  each  of  the  case- 
terminations,  ia  lar  or  Ur — e.ff.,  Atriar,  they.  Dr  Logan  says,  but  on 
what  authority  does  not  appear,  that  nar  is  a  plural  suffix  in  K6L 
Mongolian  nouns  which  end  with  a  vowel  are  pluralised  by  the  addi- 
tion of  nar  or  ner,  a  particle  which  is  evidently  related  to,  or  identical 
with,  the  Turkish  lar  or  Ur .-  and  the  resemblance  of  this  Mongol 
suffix  not-  to  the  Dravidian  mar,  both  in  the  final  ar  and  in  the  nasal 
prefix,  is  remarkable.  It  is  well  known  that  m  evinces  a  tendency  to 
be  softened  into  n  (witnesa  the  change  of  the  Sanskrit  mama,  my,  into 
mana  in  Zend)  ;  and  in  this  manner  it  may  perhape  be  supposed  that 
the  Dravidian  mar  may  be  allied  to  the  High  Asian  nor.  The  Tamil 
HeiAar  (ilei-Har),  young  people,  a  plural  appellative  nonn,  formed  from 
ifei,  youth,  exhibits  a  form  of  pluralisation  which  at  first  sight  seems 
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Yery  closely  to  resemble  the  Mongolian  nar.  Nay,  nar  is  octnally 
used  in  this  very  instaiiM  instead  of  Aar  by  some  of  the  poets, 
and  it  is  certain  that  ft  and  n  often  change  places.  Unfortunately 
we  find  this  ft  or  n  in  the  singnlar,  as  well  as  the  plural;  which 
proves  it  to  be  inserted  merely  for  enphony  in  order  to  prevent  hiatus, 
and  therefore  UeiAar  mnst  be  re-dirided,  and  lepreeeoted  not  aa  ifei- 
Aar,  but  aat^{ft)-or  or  ^er-(tt)-ar,  equivalent  to  t^(y)-or.  The 
resemblance  of  tbe  final  syllable  ndr,  of  the  Tamil  verb  enma»dr, 
already  commented  on,  to  the  Uongolian  ptnral  suffix  xar,  eeems  more 
reliabl<^  and  yet  that  also  seams  to  disappear  on  further  esamin&tioB. 

Tutldsh,  besides  ita  ordinary  plural  lor  or  ler,  uses  i  as  a  plural 
suffix  of  the  personal  pronouns,  as  may  be  observed  in  bit,  we,  and  tU, 
yon  ;  and  the  Turkish  terminal  2  corresponds  to  the  r  of  some  other 
Scythian  languages.  Thus  j/da,  Turkish,  anmmer,  ia  in  Magyar  ^dr  or 
fidr  {compare  the  Tamil  Adgir-tt,  the  snn).  It  would  almost  appear, 
therefore,  that  the  Turkish  suffix  of  plurality  has  undergone  a  process 
of  change  and  comminution  similar  to  that  of  the  Tamil,  and  that  the 
Turkish  «  and  tbe  Tamil  r  ue  remotely  connected,  as  the  last  remain- 
ing  representatives  or  relics  of  mar,  nar,  and  lar. 

Though  I  call  attention  to  these  and  aimUar  Scythian  correspond- 
ences, I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  do  so  only  in  the  hope  that 
they  will  be  inquired  into  more  thoroughly,  and  the  existence  or  other- 
vrise  of  a  real  relationship  between  them  and  the  Dravidian  forms  with 
which  they  correspond  ascertained.  I  attribnte  much  more  weight  to 
the  resemblance  between  the  Dravidian  languages  and  those  of  the 
Scythian  group  in  the  use  they  make  of  these  particles  of  plurality, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  connect  them  with  the  case-sign  tban 
to  any  resemblance,  however  close,  that  con  ba  traced  between  the 
particles  themselves.  We  should  look,  I  think,  not  so  much  at  the 
linguistic  materials  used  by  the  Scythian  languages  and  the  Dravidian 
respectively,  as  at  the  use  they  severally  make  of  those  materials. 

2.  Pluraliting  Fartida  of  (Ae  Neuter. — There  are  two  neuter 
/'',''  H"         ploralising  particles  used  by  the  Dravidian  languages  : — 

(1.)  The  Neuter  flvral  Sufx  gal,  with  iti  Varielia. — It  has  already 
been  noticed  that  gal  is  occasionally  used  in  Tamil  and  Canarese  as 
tbe  i^nrai  suffix  of  rational  nouns  and  pronouns  ;  and  that  the  corre- 
sponding Telngu  lu  is  still  more  systematically  used  in  this  manner. 
Nevertheless,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  originally  and  is  essentially 
a  suffix  of  the  neuter  plural  This  suffix  is  in  both  dialects  of  the 
Tamil  gal — e.g.,  Jcei-gal,  hands,  with  only  such  changes  as  are  required 
by  Tamilian  rules  of  euphony.  In  accordance  with  one  of  those  rules, 
when  g,  the  initial  consonant  of  gaf,  is  doubled,  or  preceded  without 
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an  mtormediata  vowel  by  mnotliBr  conaonant,  ffof  is  r^:alarl7  hardeoed 
into  k^  or  UmI.  Thna  kal-gai,  stones,  is  ch&i^ed  hj  rale  into  kat- 
baf.  gal  is  oocasionally  lengthened  in  Tamil  poetry  into  gAi.  In 
Malaytiam  tliia  particle  is  generally  gai,  kaf,  or  i^Mf,  bnt  aometiines 
tiu  initial  i  coalesces  with  a  preceding  nasal  and  becomes  ti — e.g., 
nH^af,  70Q,  instead  o(  nmriaf,  in  Tamil  tttm-gaf.  In  modem  Canai«Be 
we  hare  <7ii/-t(,  in  ancient  gaf,  as  in  Tamil  The  three  aoathem  idioms 
an  in  perfect  agreement  with  respect  to  this  particle,  bnt  when  ve 
advance  Airther  north  we  shall  find  its  shape  conuderably  modified. 

In  TelngA  the  corresponding  neater  plural  suffix  is  lu,-  of  which  the 
t  aaswwi,  as  is  usual  in  Telugu,  to  the  lingual  /  of  the  other  dialects  : 
l4t,  tiierefore,  accords  with  the  final  syllable  of  the  Cauarese  ga^ 
Tb^  only  real  difference  between  tbe  Teingn  and  the  Tamil-Canaiew 
coDsists  in  the  omisaioa-  by  the  former  of  the  initial  consonant  i  or 
g.  IVaces,  bowerer,  exist,  in  Telugu,  of  the  nee  of  a  vowel  before  lu. 
Thus,  in  gvirdlu,  horses,  the  long  d  is  derived  from  the  combinaticnt 
of  the  short  final  a  of  the  inflexional  base  gurta  and  a  vowel,  evidently 
a,  which  mnst  have  preceded  lit.  We  tims  arrive  at  al-u  as  the  pri- 
mitive form  of  t3ie  Telnga  ploral ;  and  it  is  obrions  that  td-u  could 
eanly  have  been  softowd  from  gai-n.  Conjecture,  however,  is  scarcely 
needed,  for  in  some  nouns  ending  in  n-u,  of  which  tbe  Tamil  eqoival- 
ento  end  in  m,  tbe  old  Dravidian  pluralising  particle  in  ga^  is  exhibited 
in  Telugu  almost  as  distinctly  as  in  Tamil  Thus,  hoUm^  a  tank 
(Tamil  Hjam),  takes  as  its  plural  hAan^aU-u,  a  word  cited  in  this 
ioaa  by  Nannaya  Bhatia  (Tamil  kufai-gaff,  and  p'on-u,  the  name  of  a 
^eises  of  tree,  forms  its  plural  in  gon-gitl-v.  When  hul--ii  and  <ful-v 
are  compared  with  the  Tamil-Canareae  forms  iai,  gaf,  and  gaf^,  it  is 
obvions  that  they  are  not  only  equivalent  bat  identical  An  illustra- 
tiim  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Telugu  ht  has  been  softened  from 
galr^  may  be  taken  also  from  colloqnial  Tamil,  in  which  avar-gal, 
tiiey,  is  commonly  prouonncod  av&i;  J^rdmanargaf,  Brahmans,  FirA- 
SKI9/M-  it  or  ;  is  dropped  or  elided  in  a  similar  manner  in  many 
languages  of  the  Scythian  family.  Tula,  though  locally  remot«  bom 
Telugu,  follows  its  example  in  many  points,  and  amongst  others  in 
this.  It  often  rejects  the  rt  or  ^  of  the  ptnral,  and  uses  merely /u,  like 
Tell^pl.     It  nsea  the  full  form  kulu  more  rarely. 

The  same  form  of  the  pluralising  particle  appears  in  the  languages  of 
some  of  the  tribes  of  the  north-eastern  frontier — languages  which  pos- 
nbly  form  a  link  of  connection  between  the  Dravidion  and  the  Tibetan 
families.  In  the  Miri  or  Abor-Miri  dialect,  nS,  thou,  forms  its  plural 
in  nilv,  you ;  and  in  tbe  Dhimftl,  nS,  thou,  is  pluralised  into  nyil,  yon. 
The  pronoon  of  tiie  llikir  is  pluralised  by  adding  li — e.^.,  na-li,  you, 
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whilst  Babatantivea  ha.ve  no  plural  form.  la  the  Dhimil,  snbstaatiTe 
nouns  are  pluralised  by  the  addition  of  galai,  which  is  possibly  the 
origin  of  the  pronominal  plural  I,  thoagh  this  particle  or  word,  galai, 
is  not  compounded  with,  or  agglutinated  to,  the  noun,  but  placed  after 
it  separately.  Though  it  is  used  as  a  separate  word,  it  does  oot  seem 
to  retain  any  s^nificatioa  of  its  own  independent  of  its  use  u  a  post- 
position. The  resemblance  of  ffolai  to  the  Tamil-Canarese  gaf  or 
galu,  is  distinct  and  remarkable.  The  plnralising  particle  of  the  Naga 
also  is  JcAala. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  occnrreace  to  find  one  portion  of  a  much- 
used  prefix  or  suffix  in  one  laugu^e  or  dialect  of  a  family,  and  anothei 
portion  of  it  in  another  member  of  the  same  family.  Seeing,  there- 
fore, that  the  Telugu  has  adopted  the  latter  portion  of  the  particle  iaf, 
gai,  or  galu,  and  omitted  the  initial  hi,  go,  or  Z:,  we  may  expect  to  find 
Hui  k  used  as  »  plnralising  particle  in  some  other  Dravidian  dialect, 
and  the  final  fu  or  /  omitted  Accordiugly,  in  GAnd  we  find  that  the 
plural  neuter  is  commonly  formed  by  the  addition  of  it  alone — e.g.,  nai, 
a  dog,  itaik,  dogs  (compare  Tamil  «dgka{,  pronounoed  tiAggetf).  Tbd 
Seoni-Q6ad  forms  its  plural  by  adding  ni — e.g.,  neii,  a  field,  nelnk, 
fields.  The  Ku  dialect  uses  ngd,  and  also  lid,  of  all  which  forms  i  or 
g  constitutes  the  basis. 

i  is  sometimes  found  to  interchange  with  t,  espeually  in  the  lan- 
guages of  High  Asia.  This  interchange  appears  also  in  the  Q6nd 
pluralising  particle ;  for  whilst  k  is  the  particle  in  general  use,  the 
pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  persons  form  their  plurals,  or  double 
plurals,  by  the  addition  of  t  U>  the  nominative — e.g.,  amat,  we,  imat, 
you.  The  same  interchange  between  k  and  (  appears  in  Brahui 
ThoDgh  a  separate  word  is  usually  employed  by  Brahui  to  denote 
plurality,  a  suffix  in  i:  is  also  sometimes  used ;  bat  this  k  is  found  only 
in  the  nominative  plural,  and  is  replaced  by  <  in  the  oblique  cases. 

When  we  turn  to  the  grammatical  forms  of  the  Finnish  family  of 
languages,  we  find  some  tolerably  distinct  analogies  to  this  Dravidian 
plural  suffix.  Compare  with  the  Dravidian  forma  noticed  above  the 
Magyar  plural  in  £  or  ai;  the  Lappish  in  i,ch,otk:  also  the  t  by 
which  k  is  replaced  in  almost  all  the  Other  dialects  of  the  Finnish 
family ;  and  observe  the  reappearance  of  the  sound  of  ^  in  the  Ostiak 
plural  suffix  tl  In  Ostiak,  the  dual  saffix  is  kan  or  gan;  in  Samoled- 
Ostiak,  ga  or  ia;  in  Kamsss,  gai.  Castren  supposes  these  suffixes  to 
be  derived  from  the  conjnnctiTe  particle  ka  or  ki,  also;  but  their 
resemblance  to  the  Dravidian  ngns  of  plurality  is  worth  noticing. 
£ven  Armenian  forms  its  plural  in  k  —  e.g.,  tv,  thou,  tuk,  you; 
stran,  I  love }  nremi,  we  love.     In  Tnikisb  also,  £  is  tlie  sign  of 
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plurality  in  aome  forma  of  the  first  person  plural  of  the  verb — e.g., 
tiivm,  I  was,  idvk,  we  were,  t,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  sign  of  the 
plnnl  in  Mongolian,  and  in  Calmuck  is  softened  into  d.  Even  in 
Zend,  though  a  language  of  a  different  familf ,  there  is  a  neuter  plural 
in  t    Thus,  for  imini  (Sans.),  these  things,  Zend  has  imcU. 

In  those  instances  of  the  interchange  of  t  and  k,  in  which  it  can  be 
ascertained  with  tolerable  clearness  which  consonant  was  the  one  origi- 
nally used  and  which  was  the  corruption,  t  eometimee  appears  to  be 
older  than  h.  Thus,  the  Doric  rqrec  is  in  better  accordance  with  related 
words,  and  therefore  [tfobably  older,  than  the  jEollan  jai'os,  the  origin 
of  J-m7mc.  The  Semitic  pronoun  or  proDominal  fragment  ta,  thon 
(preserved  ia  aUd  and  tmMI),  is  also,  I  doubt  not,  a  more  accurate  and 
older  form  than  the  equivalent  or  aoxillaty  suffix  }m.  In  several  of 
the  Folynenan  dialects,  k  is  found  instead  of  an  apparently  earlier 
Sanskrit  or  pre-Sanskrit  t  On  the  other  hand,  as  Dr  Qundert  points 
OQt^  it  sometimes  appears  to  be  older  than  t,  particularly  iu  Qreek 
— e.g.,  compare  Or.  n;  with  Sana,  hu.  If,  in  accordance  with  a  por- 
tion of  these  precedents,  where  k  and  t  are  found  to  be  interchanged, 
t  is  to  be  regarded  as  older  than  k,  it  would  follow  that  kal,  the  Dravi- 
dian  plural  suffix  now  under  consideration,  may  originally  have  been 
taf.  1  cannot  think  that  the  Dravidian  gaf  has  been  derived,  as 
Dr  Stevenson  supposed,  from  the  Sanskrit  taJcaia  (in  Tamil  tagala), 
aU.  Jul,  the  base  of  ta-kaia,  has  been  connected  with  S^-»t;  but  el, 
the  root  signifying  '  all,'  which  ia  found  in  all  the  Dravidiaa  languages 
' — TeL  ella/  Tam.-MaL  elld,  dUba,  didvum  (the  conjunction  km  inten- 
sifies the  meaning) — if  it  were  related  to  any  Indo-European  word  at 
all,  which  is  donbtfnl,  would  be  connected,  not  with  the  Qr,  ix,  Heb. 
iol.  Sans.  lar^M,  &x.,  but  with  the  Oermanic  alia,  Eng.  alL'^  The 
Dravidian  tafa,  one  of  the  meanings  of  which  is  a  heap,  a  quantity, 
would  suit  very  well ;  but  even  this  derivation  ot  taf  ia  destitute  of 
evidence.  The  supposititious  Dravidian  taf  may  be  compared  with  the 
Oatiak  plural  soffiz  U ;  but  in  the  absence  of  evidence  it  is  uaeleas  to 
proceed  with  coqjectnral  analogies. 

The  Xew  Persian  neuter  plural,  or  plural  of  inanimate  objects,  which 
corresponds  generally  to  the  Dravidian  neuter  plnral,  is  A<1,  a  form 


*  Dr  Gandsrt  is  right,  I  think,  in  deriTing  thu  word  from  d,  a  boundary  (Tam. 
etwi,  ^-gei,  ^ti ;  TeL  eUa) ;  but  I  am.  unabls  to  follow  him  in  adding  to  d  a 
mgatife  a,  m  u  to  giva  dUt,  all,  the  idea  of  boundleet.  Ths  Tamil  etiavor,  all 
(peraoQi),  eompued  with  eUamn,  the  inn,  from  U,  time,  and  WTeral  nilated  worda 
denoting  meaaure,  end,  he,  lead  ma  to  the  oonoluiion  that  the  word  tUd  or  dtdvn, 
■11,  ia  naed  afBnnalJTelj,  in  iti  natural  tenie,  to  lignify  whatever  is  inolnded 
within  tile  msaiure  or  limit*  of  the  thing  referred  to. 
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which  Bopp  derives  with  much  probability  from  the  Zend.  It  majr 
here  be  mentioned,  thoogh.  I  do  not  attach  aay  importance  to  a  resem- 
blance which  is  certainly  accidental,  that  the  Tamil  plnral  gaf  some- 
times  resemblea  Aa  in  the  pronanciation  of  the  peasantry — e.ff.,  trujt- 
tirdrgaf,  they  are,  is  valgarly  proaonnced  iruisk^dAa. 

(2.)  jfferUer  Plural  Suffix  in,  a. — In  addition  to  the  neater  plnral  in 
gal,  with  its  varieties,  we  find  in  nearly  all  the  Drandian  languages  a 
neuter  plural  in  short  a,  or  traces  of  the  nse  of  it  at  some  former 
period,  gai,  though  a  neuter  plural  suffix,  is  oocauonally  used,  espe- 
cially in  the  modem  dialects,  as  the  planl  suffix  of  rationals;  but  in 
those  dialects  in  which  a  is  used,  its  nse  is  inrariably  restricted  to 
neuters,  and  it  seems  therefore  to  be  a  more  etaentially  neater  form 
than  gal  itself. 

We  shall  first  examine  the  toacea  of  the  existence  and  use  of  this 
suffix  which  are  contained  in  Tamil  gai  is  invari&bly  used  in  Tamil 
as  the  plural  suffix  of  uncomponnded  neuter  nouns;  but  a  is  pre- 
feired  in  the  classical  dialecA  for  plnralising  neuter  compounds,  that 
is,  appellative  nouns,  or  those  which  are  componnded  of  a  base  and  a 
anffix  of  gender,  together  with  demonstrative  pronouns,  pronominal 
adjectives,  and  participial  nouns.  Even  in  the  ordinary  dialect,  a  ia 
generally  used  as  the  snffix  of  the  neuter  plural  in  the  ooojugation 
of  verbs. 

The  second  line  in  one  of  the  distichs  of  TimvaHuvar'a  "  Kara]  " 
contains  two  instances  of  the  ase  of  a  aa  a  neut«T  plural  of  appellative 
nonns — e.g.,  Agula  ntra  pita,  vain  shows  (are  aU)  other  (things).  The 
first  of  these  three  words  is  used  adjectivally ;  and  in  that  case  the 
final  a  is  merely  that  which  remains  of  the  neuter  termination  am, 
after  the  regular  rejection  of  m;  but  the  next  two  words,  ittra  and 
pira,  are  undoubted  instances  of  the  ase  of  a  as  a  suffix  of  the  neuter 
plural  of  appellatives.  The  much-used  Tamil  words  pala,  several,  or 
many  (things),  and  Hla,  some,  or  some  (things),  (from  pal  and  til), 
tboagb  commonly  considered  as  adjectives,  are  in  reality  neater  plurals 
— e.g.,  pi^i  pala,  diseases  (are)  many;  pa^t')-tn-'p^,  the  neater  ploral 
gender,  literally  the  gender  of  the  many  (things).  This  ia  the  case  also 
in  poetry  in  Malay&lam.  The  use  of  these  words  adjectivally,  and  with 
the  ugnification,  not  of  the  oolleotive,  but  of  the  distributive  plural, 
has  led  some  persons  to  overlook  their  origin  and  real  meaning,  but  I 
have  no  doubt  that  they  are  plurals.  So  also  alia,  not,  is  properly  a 
plural  appellative.  It  is  formed  from  the  root  al,  not,  by  the  addition 
of  a,  the  plural  saffix,  and  literally  means  things  that  are  not,  and  the 
ungular  that  corresponds  to  alia  ia  al-dti,  not,  enphonically  andnt,  liter- 
ally a  thing  that  is  not     In  the  higher  dialect  of  Tamil,  all  nonns 
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of  quality  and  reUtios  may  be,  and  very  frequently  are,  coiiTerted  into 
appellatlTes  and  pinraliaed  by  the  addition  of  a — e.ff.,  ariya  (^ural), 
thingH  that  are  difficult,  di£icdia.  We  have  some  instances  iu  High. 
Tamil  of  the  use  of  a  as  the  plural  snffix  even  of  mbstantive  noons— 
e.g.,  poraia,  anbatances,  things  that  are  real,  lealities  (from  the  singular 
porvi,  a  thing,  a  substance) ;  also  porvfatia  and  porviovei, — with  the 
addition  of  arut  and  cuei  (for  ova),  the  plural  ueutera  of  the  demonstra- 
tire  pronouns. 

The  neater  plnral  of  the  third  peraon  of  the  TamU  verb,  a  form 
which  is  nsed  occasionally  in  ordinary  prose  as  well  as  in  the  daesical 
dialect,  ends  in  ana — e.g.,  iruikitidrana,  they  (neut.)  are.  ana  is 
nudonbtedly  identical  with  ava  (now  ova),  the  neuter  plnral  of  the 
demonstrative  pronoun,  and  is  possibly  an  older  form  than  ami.  It  is 
deiived  from  th«  demonstrative  base  a,  with  the  addition  of  a,  the 
neater  plural  suffix,  and  an  enphonic  consonant  (n  or  v)  to  prevent 
hiatus — e.ff.,  a-(nya  or  a-(v)-a.  Sometimes  in  <';liwriftal  Tamil  this  a, 
the  sign  of  the  neuter  plural,  is  added  directly  to  the  temporal  suffix 
of  the  verb,  without  the  addition  of  the  demonstrative  base  of  the  pro- 
noun— e.g.,  ffit;ufa,  they  (neut)  returned,  instead  of  mtifdana.  This 
final  a  is  evidently  a  sign  of  the  neuter  plural,  and  of  that  alone. 

Possibly  we  should  also  regard  as  a  sign  of  the  neuter  plural  the 
final  a  of  the  High  Tamil  possessive  adjectives  eno,  my  (things),  Tnea/ 
ttaata,  our  (things),  notlra.  The  final  a  of  ma  would,  on  this  supposi- 
tion, be  not  ozily  equivalent  to  the  final  a  of  the  Latin  mea,  but  really 
identical  with  it.  These  possessive  adjectives  are  regarded  by  Tamil 
giammarians  as  genitives  j  and  it  will  be  shown  hereafter  that  a  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  essential  sign  of  the  genitive  in  the  Dravidian 
languages.  The  real  nature  of  out  and  noma  will  be  discassed  when 
the  genitive  case-terminstions  are  inquired  iuto.  It  should  be  stated, 
however,  under  this  head,  that  Tamil  grammariauB  admit  that  ena  and 
noma,  though,  as  they  say,  genitives,  must  be  followed  by  nouns  in 
the  neuter  plnral — e.g.,  ena  keigal,  my  hands ;  and  this,  so  fiu;  as  it 
goes,  constitutes  the  principal  argument  in  favour  of  regarding  the  final 
a  of  these  words,  not  as  a  genitive,  but  as  the  ordinaiy  neuter  plural 
suffix  of  the  high  dialect. 

In  Malayilam,  the  oldest  daughter  of  Tamil,  and  a  faithful  preserve 
of  many  old  forms,  the  neuter  plurals  of  the  demonstrative  prououns 
are  ava,  those  (things),  and  iva,  these  (things).  The  existence,  there- 
fore, in  Tamil  and  MalayUam  of  a  neuter  plnral  in  short  a,  answering 
to  a  neater  siugnlar  in  tf ,  is  clearly  established.  In  addition  to  ava 
and  ira,  avattrugat  and  ivaUrngal  are  regularly  uaed  in  Malay&lam, 
like  the  double  plural  aveigal,  ivtigai,  in  TamiL 
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Ganarese  appears  to  liave  onginallr  agreed  frith  Tamil  in  all  tli« 
particulars  and  instances  mentioned  above ;  bat  the  neQter  plural 
in  a  is  now  generally  hidden  in  that  dialect  by  the  adiStion  of 
enphonic  u,  or  the  addition  of  ami,  thej,  neater  (correaponding  to  the 
Tamil  avei)  to  the  base.  Thusptm,  Tam.  other  (things),  u  in  Canar- 
«se  kfiratu.  The  neuter  plural  of  the  demobetratire  pronoun  is  not 
ava,  ae  it  is  in  Malaj&Iam,  and  aa  it  most  have-  been  in  primitive 
Tamil,  but  amt.  Though,  however,  the  nominative  is  ami,  all  the 
oblique  cases  in  the  ancient  Canarese  reject  the  final  v  before  receiving 
the  case-snSxes,  and  moat  have  been  formed  ffom  the  base  of  an  older 
ava — e.g.,  avara  (ava-ra),  of  those  things. 

The  Telugu  plural  neuters  of  the  demOQBtratlveB  lire  aiii,  those,  ivi, 
these,  answering  to  the  singular  neuten  adi  and  idi.  The  oblique 
forms  of  the  same  demonstratives  (or  rather  the  basesof  those  oblique 
forme),  to  which  the  case-terminations  are  suffixed,  are  vA  remote,  and 
vt  proximate  (vdfi,  vtfe),  which  are  evidently  formed  (by  that  process 
of  displacement  peculiar  to  Telugu)  from  the  primitive  bases  ava 
and  (uo,  like  vdru,  from  avaru,  and  vint,  from  ivant.  The  neuter 
plural  of  the  Telugu  verb  is  formed  by  Boffizing  avi  or  vi. 

Dr  Guadert  calls  my  attention  here  to  the  natural  and  easy  transi- 
tion from  one  vowel  to  another  apparent  on  comparing  the  MalayAlam 
and  old  Tamil  ava  with  the  modem  Tamil  avei,  and  finally  with  the 
Telugu  art.  So  also  Halayllatp  and  old  Tamil  iila,  none,  is  itlei-ia, 
modem  Tamil.  Final  a  constantly  lapses  in  the  Dravidian  languagfes 
into  a  weaker  sound. 

In  OAnd  the  singular  demonstratives  are  ad  and  id;  the  correspond- 
ing plurals  av  and  tv.  If  Telugu  and  06nd  were  the  only  extant 
dialects  of  the  Dravidian  family,  we  shonld  naturally  conciade  that  aa 
d  is  the  sign  of  the  neuter  singular,  so  v  is  the  sign  of  the  neuter 
|duraL  When  the  other  extant  dialects,  however  (Tamil,  Malay&km, 
and  Canarese),  are  examined,  we  perceive  that  this  v  is  not  a  sign  of 
plurality,  nor  a  sign  of  anything  but  of  abhorrence  of  hiatus  ;  and  that 
it  is  merely  an  euphonic  link  between  the  preceding  and  succeeding 
vowels.  Telugu  and  Gftnd  must  therefore  yield  to  the  overpowering 
weight  of  evidence  which  is  adducible  in  proof  of  this  point  from  their 
uater  dialects.  Nor  is  there  anything  opposed  to  analogy  in  the  sup- 
position that  Telugn  has  changed  the  a,  which  was  the  sign  of  the 
neuter  plural  of  its  pronouns  and  verbs,  into  %,  and  then,  to  represent 
the  idea  of  plurality,  adopted  a  consonant  which  was  used  originally 
merely  to  prevent  hiatus.  In  the  case  of  avara,  they,  illi,  converted 
into  vdru,  and  ivaru,  they,  hi,  converted  into  vtru,  v,  though  only 
euphonic  in  its  origin,  has  become  au  initial  and  apparently  a  radical ; 
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And  the  old  initial  and  essentially  demonstrative  Towels  a  and  i  liave 
been  tbrnst  into  a  secondary  place.  The  conTersion,  therefore,  of  ava 
into  vdi  and  of  ina  into  vt  (tdfi,  vff*),  the  oblique  fonns  of  the  Teioga  ' 
plural  demonatratiTes,  is  directly  in  accordance  with  this  analogy; 
and  tiina  Telngn  cannot  be  considered  aa  opposed  to  the  coQcnrrent 
tastimony  of  the  other  dialects,  which  is  to  the  effect  that  v  is  merely 
enphonic,  and  that  -a  a  the  sign  of  the  neuter  ploral  of  the  demonstra- 
tive  prononns. 

I  remarked  it  as  a  cnrions  irregnlari^,  that  in  Tnja  «  had  become 
the  dgn  of  the  nenter  singular  instead  of  d—«.g.,  amt,  it  Dr  Qnndert 
aays  that  tJie  «  is  not  written.  The  word  is  written  au-u,  and  he 
considers  It  merely  a-  softened  prononciation  of  adu,  so  that  there  is 
no  inegularitr  here  after  alL  It  is  written  ant,  iiowever,  in  Brigel's 
OraAimar! 

If  short  a  be,  as  it  has  been  shown  to  be,  a  sign  of  the  nenter  plural 
inherent  in  the  Dravidian  languages,  and  most  naed  by  the  oldest 
dialects,  we  have  now  to  inqnire  into  the  relationship  which  it  appar- 
ently sustains  to  the  neuter  plural  snfBx  of  some  of  the  Indo-European 
languages.  I  know  of  no  pluial  in  any  of  the  Scythian  tongues  with 
which  it  can  be  compared ;  and  we  appear  to  be  obliged  to  attribute 
to  it,  as  well  as  to  if,  the  suffix  of  the  nenter  singular,  an  origin  which 
is  allied  to  that  of  the  correaponding  Indo-European  forms.  In  the 
nA  of  a  aa  a  neuter  plural  snffiz,  it  is  evident  that  the  Dravidian  family 
baa  not  imitated,  or  been  influenced  by,  the  Sanskrit,  and  that  it  was 
not  through  the  medium  of  Sanskrit  that  Indo-European  influences 
made  their  way  into  this  department  of  the  Dravidian  langnages  ;  for 
the  Dravidian  nenter  plnral  a  differs  widely  from  the  Sanskrit  nenter 
plural  Ani,  and  it  is  aa  certain^  unconnected  with  the  masculine- 
feminine  plnral  tu  (softened  in  modern  Sanskrit  into  ah).  It  is  with 
the  short  a,  which  conatitntea  the  neuter  plural  of  Zend,  Latin,  and 
Gothic,  that  the  Dravidian  neuter  pkral  a  appears  to  be  allied.  Com- 
pare also  the  Old  Persian  neuter  plural  A. 

It  will  be  evident  on  recapitalating  the  various  particulais  that  have 
been  mentioned  in  this  section,  that  grammatical  gender  has  been  more 
fully  and  systematically  developed  in  the  Dravidian  languagea  than  in 
perhaps  any  other  language,  or  family  of  langu^ea,  in  the  wbrld. 
Properly  speaking,  there  is  no  snch  thing  as  gender  in  the  Scythian 
langnages.  Gender  appears  in  the  Indo-European  languages  in  the 
pronouns  and  pronominals,  but  not  in  the  verb.  In  the  Semitic  lan- 
gnages the  verb  distinguishes  between  the  masculine  and  feminine  in 
the  singular  ;  but  in  the  plural,  as  in  the  verb  of  the  Indo-European 
langm^es,  gender  is  ignored.     In  the  Dravidian  languages,  on  the 
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other  Imnd,  not  only  is  thero  a  full  equipment  of  aez-denoting  pro- 
noiULB,  bat  there  is  the  same  development  of  gender  in  the  Terb  also. 
We  have  verbal  fonns — without  the  necessity  of  nsing  the  separate  pro- 
nonns  as  nominativea — for  expreasiog  he  it,  the  is,  ii  it,  they  {periont) 
art,  they  (fkingi)  art.  This  ia  a  refinement  of  expressiveness  in  which 
the  Dravidian  languages  appear  to  stand  alone.  Sanskrit  is  far  less 
highly  developed  in  titis  particular,  so  that  if  there  were  any  borrowing, 
the  Dravidian  family  must  have  been  the  lender,  not  the  borrower. 
Probably,  however,  neither  borrowed  from  the  other,  but  both  inhented 
elements  of  greater  antiquity  than  either,  which  the  Dravidian  family 
has  beat  preserved,  and  turned  to  best  account  See  Introduction  and 
Appendix. 

SECTION  IL— FORMATION  OF  OASES. 

Prineipla  of  Ctue-Fomatum.—^Tb&  Indo-European  and  the  S<7liiian 
families  of  tongues  originally  agreed  in  the  prinuple  of  expressing  the 
reciprocal  relations  of  nouns  by  means  of  postpoutions  or  auxiliary 
words.  The  difference  between  those  families  with  respect  to  this 
point  consists  chiefly  in  the  degree  of  faithfulness  with  which  they  have 
retained  this  principle. 

In  the  S<7thian  tongnes,  postpositions,  that  is,  appended  auxiliary 
words,  have  generally  held  fast  their  individuality  and  separate  exist- 
ence. In  the  Indo-European  tongues,  on  the  contrary,  the  old  post- 
portions  or  snfBxes  have  been  welded  into  combination  with  the  roots 
to  which  they  were  appended,  and  converted  into  mere  technical  csse- 
ugns  or  inflexional  terminations ;  whilst  in  the  later  corruptions  to 
which  those  languages  have  been  subjected,  most  of  the  case-termina- 
tions have  been  abandoned  altogether,  and  prepositions,  as  in  the 
Semitic  tongues,  have  generally  come  to  be  employed  instead  of  tiie 
older  case-signs.  It  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted  that  the  case-termi- 
nations of  the  primitive  dialects  of  the  Indo-European  family  were 
originally  postpositional  words,  which  were  added  to  the  root  to 
express  relation,  and  at  length  blended  into  an  inseparable  union  with 
it,  through  that  love  of  compoution  by  which  every  member  of  the 
&mi]y  was  characterised.  In  moat  instances  the  root  and  the  original 
signification  of  those  postpositions  are  now  unknown,  or  they  are  sscer- 
tsined  with  difficulty  by  means  of  analogy  and  comparison. 

Both  in  Oreek  and  in  Latin  we  find  some  poatpositions  still  used  in 
a  manner  which  illustrates  the  converdon  of  a  portion  of  this  class  of 
words  into  csae-endings — e.ff.,  in  Latin  nobitaan,  and  in  Greek  such 
words  as  Ay^Ui,  in  the  country;  aXaJi,  to  the  sea;  and  iv^atiin,  from 
heaven.      The  postpoutional  auxiliary  words  used  in  these  instanoea 
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ue  »ppendod  to  thdr  bases  ia  a  tnij  primitive  manner.  If  there  is 
ut7  difference  between  them  and  the  usage  of  the  Scythian  post^ 
positions,  it  conusts  in  this — that  in  most  of  the  Scj'thiau  tongues  Si,  ii, 
fir,  wonld  be  written  u  separate  words. 

One  of  the  Qreek  postpositions  quoted  above,  &,  signifying  direction 
to  a  place,  has  been  eapposed  to  be  allied  to  dt,  the  dative  of  the 
Manchn ;  and  the  Qreek  hi  has  been  conjectured  to  be  allied  to  the 
Tartar  ablative  din  or  den.  One  may  well  be  donbtfol  whether  any 
such  connection  can  be  established ;  bat  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
particles  are  appended  to  their  bases  a  diatiuct  analogy  may  be 
observed. 

On  tnniing  our  attention  to  the  Dravidian  language^  we  find  that 
the  principle  on  which  they  have  proceeded  in  the  formation  of  cases 
is  distinetively  Scythian.  All  case-relatioBS  are  ezpreesed  by  means 
of  postpoutions,  or  postpositional  soffizes.  Most  of  the  postpositions 
are,  in  reality,  separate  words ;  and  in  sU  the  Dravidian  dialects  the 
poatpontioDS  retun  traces  of  their  original  character  as  auxiliary  nouns. 
Several  case-ogns,  especiaUy  in  the  more  cultivated  dialects,  have  loet 
the  faculty  of  separate  existence,  and  can  only  be  treated  now  as  case- 
terminations  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  were  all  post- 
positional nouns  originally.  The  dialect  of  the  Tudas  shows  its  want 
of  litera^ry  cultivation  in  the  paucity  of  its  case-signs.  There  is  no 
difference  in  it  between  the  nemioative,  genitive,  and  accusative. 

There  ia  another  point  in  which  the  Scythian  ptinciples  of  case- 
fonnation  differ  materially  from  the  Indo-European.  In  the  Indo- 
European  family  the  case  endings  of  the  plural  differ  from  those  of  the 
singalar.  It  is  true,  that  on  comparing  the  case-terminations  of  all  the 
members  of  the  family,  some  traces  have  been  discovered  of  the  exist- 
ence of  an  original  connection  between  the  singolar  and  the  plural 
terminations  of  some  of  the  cases;  but  in  several  instances— e.^.,  in 
th«  instrumental  case — no  sudt  connection  between  the  singular  and 
the  plnral  has  been  brought  to  light  by  any  amount  of  investigation ; 
and  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule  that  the  languages  of  this 
family  appear  to  have  acted  from  the  beginning  apon  the  principle  of 
expressing  the  case-relations  of  the  singular  by  one  set  of  forms,  and 
the  case-relations  of  the  plural  by  another  set.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  all  the  languages  of  the  Scythian  group,  the  same  case-signs  are 
empli^ed  both  in  the  singular  and  in  the  plural,  without  alteration,  or 
with  only  such  alterations  as  euphony  is  supposed  to  require.  In  the 
ungnlar,  the  case-postpositions  are  appended  directly  to  the  nomina- 
tive, which  is  identical  with  the  base ;  in  the  plural  they  are  appended, 
not  to  the  nominative  or  base,  but  to  the  particle  of  plnralisatlou  which 
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liaa  been  suffixed  to  the  base.  lu  general,  this  a  the  only  difference 
between  the  aingular  cose-signB  and  those  of  the  plaral  The  only 
exception  of  imporbukce  is,  that  in  some  of  the  ScythiaD  tongnea,  espe- 
cially in  the  langnageB  of  the  Finnish  family,  the  included  rowel  of  the 
case-sign  differs  in  the  two  nninbers :  it  is  genenlly  a  in  the  ungular 
and  e  in  the  plural— a  change  which  arises  from  the  "  law  of  hannoDic 
sequences"  by  which  those  tongues  are  characterised,  and  which  re- 
appears, but  little  modified,  in  Telngu  and  Tu^n.  It  has  already 
been  xemarhed  that  in  Tn]n  the  a  of  the  singnlar  becomes  e  in  the 
plural. 

When  the  Dravidian  languages  are  examined,  it  b  found  that  they 
differ  from  those  of  the  Indo-European  family,  and  are,  in  general,  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  Scythian  group,  in  their  nse  of  the  same 
signs  of  case  in  the  plural  as  in  the  singular.  The  only  exceptions  are 
the  truly  Scythian  one  apparent  in  Tulu,  in  the  change  in  the  case- 
sign  vowel,  mentioned  aboTe,  from  a  in  the  singulai  to  e  in  the  plural, 
and  the  equally  Scythian  exception  apparent  in  Telugu,  in  which 
the  dative  cas&^ign  is  either  Jkt  or  ku,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
vowel  by  which  it  is  preceded  or  inflnenced ;  in  consequence  of  which 
it  is  generally  i»  in  the  mngular  and  ku  in  the  plnral.  This  identity  of 
the  singnlar  and  plural  case-endings  in  the  langnagee  of  the  Scythian 
group,  as  well  as  In  those  of  the  Dravidian  family,  will  be  found 
greatly  to  facilitate  the  comparison  of  the  case-signs  of  one  language  of 
either  of  those  families  with  those  of  the  other. 

Number  of  Sedeiuiimt. — There  is  only  one  declension,  I  conceive, 
properly  bo  called,  in  the  Dravidian  languages,  aa  in  the  Scythian 
family  generally. 

Those  varieties  of  inflexional  increments  which  have  been  called 
declensions  by  some  scholara,  both  native  and  European,  especially 
with  reference  to  Canarese,  Tujn,  and  Telugu,  appear  to  me  to  con- 
Btitute  but  one  dectenuon;  for  there  is  no  difference  between  one 
so-called  declension  and  another  with  respect  to  the  ugns  of  case. 
Those  ugns  are  precisely  the  same  in  all :  the  difference  which  exists 
relates  solely  to  suffixes  of  gender,  or  to  the  euphonic  and  inflexional 
increments  which  are  added  to  the  bases  before  the  addition  of  the 
case-signs. 

On  proceeding  to  analyse  the  case-formation  of  the  Dravidian 
langoages,  we  shall  follow  the  order  in  whudi  they  have  been  arranged 
by  Dravidian  grammarians,  which  ia  the  some  as  that  of  the  Sanskrit. 
The  imitation  of  Sanskrit  in  this  particular  was  certtunly  an  error; 
for  whilst  in  Sanskrit  there  are  eight  cases  only,  the  number  of  esses  in 
TamU,  Telngu,  &&,  is  almost  indefinite.    Every  postposition  annexed 
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to  a  noun  confititutea,  properly  apettking,  a  new  case ;  and  therefore 
the  number  of  snch  cases  depends  npon  the  requirements  of  the  qie&ker 
and  the  different  shades  of  meaning  he  wishes  to  express.  In  particn- 
lar,  the  "  inflexiou  "  or  inflected  form  of  the  base,  or  oblique  case,  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  which  has  sometimes  a  possessive,  sometimes  a 
locative,  and  sometimes  an  adjectival  signification,  ought  to  have  had  a 
place  of  its  own.  So  also  the  social  and  cot^onctive  case.  (See  the 
Inflexion  and  the  Instrumental  Case.)  Notwithstanding  this,  the  usage 
of  Dravidian  grammarians  has  restricted  the  number  of  cases  to  ei^t ; 
and  though  there  are  not  a  few  disadvantages  in  this  arrangement, 
it  will  conduce  to  perspicaitj  to  adhere  to  the  ordioarj  usage  in  the 
analfsiB  on  which  we  ace  about  to  enter.  Tamil  grammarians,  in  fol- 
lowing the  order  of  the  Sanskrit  cases,  have  also  adopted  or  imitated 
the  Sanskrit  mode  of  denominating  them — not  by  descriptive  appeUa- 
tions,  as  dative  or  ablative,  but  by  nnmbera.  They  have  affixed  a 
number  to  each  case  in  the  same  order  aa  in  Sanskrit — e.ff.,  first  case, 
second  case,  kc,  to  eighth  case.  Thoagh  a  nominative,  or  fint  case, 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  Dravidian  list  of  cases,  the  only  cases,  pro- 
perly so  called,  which  are  used  by  these  languages,  are  the  oblique 
cases. 

The  Nominative — AbttTtee  of  Nominative  CatB'TemUttatioiu. — In  the 
Si^hian  languages  in  which  nouns  are  inflected,  as  in  the  Dravidian, 
the  nominative  is  not  pronded  with  a  case -termination.  With  regard 
to  Japanese,  this  is  expressed  by  saying  that  the  noun  iias  no  nomina- 
tive. The  Dravidian  nominative  singular  is  simply  peyarS,  the  noun 
itself — the  inflexional  base  of  the  noun — without  addition  or  altera- 
tion ;  but  it  necessarily  includes  the  formative,  if  there  be  one.  The 
nominative  plural  differs  from  the  nominative  singular  only  by  the 
addition  to  it  of  the  pluralising  particle.  There  are  three  apparent 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  or  instances  in  which  the  nominative  might 
appear  to  have  terminations  peculiar  to  itself  which  it  is  desirable 
here  to  inquire  into. 

(I.)  The  nenter  termination  am  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed  to 
be  a  nominative  case-aign.  In  Sanskrit,  am  is  the  most  common  sign 
of  the  noounative  neuter;  and  in  Tamil  also,  all  nouns  ending  in  am 
(in  Telugn  am^),  whether  Sanskrit  derivatives  or  pure  Dravidian  words, 
are  nenter  abstracts.  In  Sanskrit  the  accusative  of  the  neuter  is  iden- 
tical with  the  nominative,  but  in  the  other  cases  am  disappears.  In 
Tamil,  am  is  discarded  by  all  the  oblique  cases  of  the  singular  without 
exception :  every  case  retains  it  in  the  plural,  but  in  the  singular  it  is 
used  by  the  uominative  alone.  This  comprises  the  sum  total  of  the 
reasons  for  regarding  am  as  a  termination  of  the  nominative.     On  the 
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Other  band,  though  am  disappeus  in  Tamil  from  tbe  obliqne  cases 
in  the  eingnlar,  it  retains  its  place  in  ereiy  one  of  the  cases  in  the 
pluraL  The  particle  of  plunilitj  is  regnlarlj  suffixed  to  am,  and  the 
eigns  of  case  are  then  snSzed  to  the  particle  of  plnrality ;  vhich  is  a 
clear  proof  that,  whatever  am  ma;  be,  it  is  not  a  mere  teimination  or 
caae-sign  of  the  nominative.  The  Telugu  r^aids  am  or  om-tt  as  part 
of  the  inflexional  base,  retains  it  in  each  caae  of  hoth  numbers  alike, 
and  suffixes  to  it  in  the  angular  the  case-signs,  in  tbe  plnral  the  par- 
ticle of  plurality- 
Ancient  Canarese  uses  am  in  the  nonunaUve  and  accusatiTe  singnlar 
of  nouns  ending  in  a,  and  discards  it  in  the  plural.  In  that  dialect  a 
tree  is  maram,  as  in  Tamil ;  bnt  the  plural  nominative,  trees,  is  not 
marartffaf  {maram-gaf),  but  maragal.  Modem  Canarese  appears  to 
make  no  use  of  am  whatever,  either  in  the  singular  or  the  plural,  but 
it  is  evident  that  the  final  vu  of  many  Canarese  nouns  is  a  softened 
form  of  m.     Compare  Tarn,  maram,  a  tree ;  Can.  maravu. 

Nenter  nouns  borrowed  from  Sanskrit  by  Tamil  ordinarily  retain 
(in  the  nominative  alone,  in  the  singular)  the  am  of  the  Sanskrit 
nominative  singular  ;  this  am  is  used  in  every  one  of  the  cases  in  the 
plural ;  so  that  even  in  Sanskrit  derivatives  am  is  regarded  in  Tamil, 
not  AS  a  case-sign,  but  as  a  portion  of  the  inflexional  base. 

Whatever  be  the  origin  of  the  Tamil  am,  considered  (as  I  think  we 
must  consider  it)  as  a  formative,  not  aa  a  nominative  case-sign,  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  borrowed  from  Sanskrit,  in  which  it  is  used 
for 'so  diflerent  a  purpose;  and  I  believe  it  springs  from  a  source 
altogether  independent  of  Sanskrit.  We  find  it  added  to  many  of  the 
purest  Dravidian  roots,  and  by  the  addition  of  it  many  verba  of  that 
class  are  converted  into  nonn&  Thus  nU-am,  Tarn,  tbe  ground,  is 
from  nt^  to  stand,  dr-am,  Tam.  depth,  is  from  dr,  to  be  deep.  See 
"  Derivative  Nouns,"  in  the  section  on  "  The  Verb."  The  best  ex- 
planation of  the  origin  of  this  am  is  probably  that  suggested  by  Dr 
Qnndert,  viz.,  that  it  is  an  obsolete  demonstrative  pronoun  meaning  '  it' 
I  am  doubtful  whether  the  Tamil  demonstrative  adjectives  anda,  that, 
tnifa,  this,  &x.,  and  the  demonstrativB  adverbs  an^  there,  <kc.,  have 
originated  in  this  supposed  demonstrative  pronoun  am,  because  of  the 
existence  of  equivalent  forms  {dTfdn,  l^u,  &c,),  in  which  the  nasal  m 
or  n  is  evidently  an  euphonic  insertion ;  and  also  because  the  Tuln 
proximate  deraonsttative  pronoun  tnrfit  or  wndw,  it,  can  clearly  be 
identified  with  the  unnasalised  idu  proximate,  and  tidu  intermediate, 
of  Tamil  and  Canarese.  (See  section  on  "  Euphonic  Nomination.") 
In  the  case,  however,  of  am,  the  suffix  of  so  many  Dravidian  neuter 
nouns,  the  supposition  that  thb  was  an  an.cient  form  of  the  demonstra- 
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tive  prononn,  regnlarlf  formed  from  the  demonstrative  root  a,  that, 
appears  beat  to  Boit  the  nee  to  which  it  is  applied.  It  cannot  indeed  be 
legarded  aa  a  perfectly  satiafactory  explanation  of  the  particle ;  for,  given 
ft  supposed  demonstrative  am,  fonned  from  the  demoustntive  base  a,  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  asked.  What,  then,  is  the  origin  of  the  m  of  this  snppo- 
BtitiooB  am  t  Still,  without  being  able  to  answer  this  question,  we  may 
readily  suppose  that  a  demonstrative  am,  it,  was  at  one  time  ciinent 
u  aa  equivalent  to  ad-u.  A  parallel  inetaace  will  then  enable  us  to 
Bee  how  it  came  to  be  used  as  a  suffix  to  nonns.  In  Tamil  poetiy  adu, 
it,  is  frequently  appended  to  neuter  nouus  as  a  sort  nf  suffix  of  em- 
phasts — e.g.,  we  may  either  baj  pon,  gold,  or  ponnadu  {port,  gold,  adw, 
it).  The  only  difference  is  that  adu  is  separable  from  the  word  to 
which  it  is  affixed,  whereas  wherever  am  was  affixed,  it  seems  to  have 
adhered.  The  oblique  cases  of  the  Tamil  reflexive  pronouus,  tdn,  1dm, 
are  also  suffixed  to  nouns  in  Tamil  poetry  instead  of  the  oblique  cases 
at  those  nouns  themselves — «.^.,  marandanei{k)  (instead  of  maraUtC) 
kanditi,  I  saw  the  tree  {aectu).  The  reflexive  seems  here  to  be  used 
in  a  demonsttative  sense.  Tbouf^  we  do  not  now  find  a  neuter  de- 
monstiaUve  pronoun  in  am  or  an  holding  an  independent  position  of 
its  own  in  any  of  the  Dravidian  languages  (as  is  the  case  with  the 
neuter  demoDstrative  ad-v),  yet  we  may  pretty  safely  conclude  that 
mch  a  form  once  existed.  An  evident  trace  of  this  ancient  demonstra- 
tive am  (or  an,  which  would  be  quite  equivalent  to  it)  is  found  in  the 
existence  of  tbe  interrogative  particles,  or  rather  nonns,  Tam.  en,  in, 
TeL  ^i,  what,  why.  If  the  interrogatiTe  ed«,  what,  leads  us  neces- 
sarily to  adn,  that,  may  it  not  be  regarded  as  almost  equally  certain 
that  the  interrogative  em  at  en,  what,  points  to  a  demonstrative  am  or 
on,  that  t  Whatever  be  tbe  origin  of  the  neuter  formative  am,  we 
mnst  assign  the  same  origin  to  the  on  which  is  sometimes  substituted 
forit  Thus  we  mayuyinTamileitber  Jto^omor  itadan,  debt;  uram 
or  uran,  strength.  When  adu  is  appended  to  neuter  nouns  in  Tamil 
aa  a  separable  formative,  it  can  keep  its  place,  if  euphony  is  supposed 
to  require  it,  in  the  oblique  cases  as  well  as  in  tbe  nominative,  and  to  it 
the  case-signs  may  be  affixed.  This  is  also  the  case  with  the  formative 
an,  and  herein  it  difl'ers  in  use,  if  not  in  origin,  from  am.  Thus 
jto^om  in  Tamil  loses  am  in  the  accusative,  takes  attti  instead,  and 
thus  forma  its  accusative  ka4aUei;  whereas  hadati  retains  an,  and  has 
kadcmei  lot  its  accusative.  In  Malay&lam  an  sometimes  alternates 
with  or  M  a  formative  of  nouns — e.g.,  vfan  or  u^r,  being,  equivalent 
to  tiie  more  common  ulava;  ulaa-igv,  to  be  bom.  I  £nd  a  corrobora- 
tion of  this  supposition  of  the  original  identity  of  am  and  adu  in  the 
DK  of  attu,  Tam.,  ad.  Can.,  and  ti,  Tel.,  as  inflexiooal  increments  or 
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signs  of  the  obliqne  cases  of  nonnB,  ail  these  iacrements  beii^,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  only  the  different  ahtipes  which  adri  or  adi  takes  la 
construction.  In  the  inflexion  of  singular  nouns  in  Tamil,  attu,  tm  Id 
the  example  given  above,  is  regularly  used  instead  of  the  am  of  the 
nominative,  from  which  we  taaj  conclude  the  identity  of  both  am  and 
attu  [adu)  in  signification,  and  probably  in  origin,  as  different  forma 
of  the  same  demonstrative. 

(3.)  In  Ganarese  the  crude  form  of  the  personal  pronouns  is  occa- 
monally  used  instead  of  the  nominative — e.g.,  n&,  instead  of  ndnw,  I, 
and  td,  instead  of  Idnu,  self ;  and  hence  it  might  be  supposed  that  the 
final  n  or  nu  of  those  prouoons  constitutes  a  nominative  termination. 
lliiB  supposition,  however,  is  inadmissible ;  for  in  all  the  oblique  cases, 
without  exception,  the  final  n  or  »u  retains  its  place,  and  it  is  to  it 
that  the  signs  of  case  are  added.  Consequently  it  is  evident  that  n  is 
not  a  sign  of  the  nominative,  but  a  formative,  which  has  been  com- 
pounded with  the  inflexional  base,  or  annexed  to  it,  though  it  is 
capable  of  occasional  separation  from  it. 

(3.)  In  all  the  Dravidian  languages,  the  quantity  of  the  included 
voweb  of  the  personal  pronouns  in  some  of  the  oblique  cases  (and  in 
Tamil,  Malay&lam,  and  Canarese  In  all  the  oblique  cases)  differs  from 
the  quantity  of  the  same  vowels  in  the  nominative.  In  the  nominative 
the  vowel  is  invariably  long,  in  the  oblique  cases  generally  short — e.g., 
in  Ganarese  we  And  ndnu,  I,  natma,  my ;  nfnu,  thou,  ninna,  thy ; 
tdntt,  self,  lanna,  of  one's  self.  This  is  the  only  instance  in  these  lan- 
guages in  which  there  is  a  difference  between  the  nominative  and  the 
obliqne  cases  of  such  a  nature  as  almost  to  constitute  the  nominative  a 
case  by  itself.  In  this  instance,  however,  it  is  uncerttuu  whether  the 
nominative  has  been  lengthened  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  and  we  are 
to  seek  the  true  form  of  the  root  in  the  oblique  cases,  or  whether  the 
nominative  is  the  true  base,  and  the  shortening  of  the  quantity  of  the 
vowel  in  the  oblique  cases,  prior  to  the  addition  of  postpositions, 
haa  arisen  from  the  euphonic  tendencies  of  the  language.  Telugu 
shortens  the  root-vowel  in  the  accusative  only.  In  Tamil  the  shortened 
form,  vrithout  any  infiexional  addition,  is  often  used  as  a  possessive — 
eg.,  nin,  thy,  from  the  obsolete  nin,  thou — a  usage  which  is  in  accord- 
ance vrith  the  ordinary  Dravidian  rule  that  the  inflected  form  of  every 
noun,  or  the  basis  of  the  oblique  cases,  is  to  be  regarded  as  of  itaelf  a 
possessive  or  adjective.     See  "  Roots  :  Internal  Changes." 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  oblique  case-signs  leriatim,  it  is 
necessary  to  inquire  into  the  changes  which  the  base  sustains  prior  to 
receiving  the  snfBxes. 

Inflexion  or  Infttsnonal  Bate  of  tht  Obliqvt  Cata. — In  a  very  large 
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linmber  of  instances  that  fonn  of  the  DraTidiui  Donn  which  conatitates 
the  cmde  base,  and  which  is  tued  aa  the  nominatiTe,  constitutes  also 
the  inflexional  base.  The  nominatdre  of  this  class  of  noons  &nd  the 
baae  of  the  oblique  cases  are  identical ;  and  the  case.si£ns  are  added 
to  the  base  or  nominatire  without  any  link  of  connection,  whether 
inflezioDal  or  euphonic,  beyond  the  ordinary  v  or  y,  which  is  inserted 
to  prevent  hiatus  between  concurrent  voweK  In  a  smaller  number  of 
instancee  (a  number  which  constitutes,  however,  a  very  large  minority), 
the  base  or  nominative  undergoes  some  alteration  before  receiving  the 
addition  of  lite  tenniuations,  or  ca8»«gns,  of  tho  oblique  cases. 

In  the  solitary  instance  of  the  personal  pronouns,  as  pointed  out 
itnder  the  preceding  head,  the  nominative  austuns  a  cnrtailment  (viz., 
by  the  Bhortening  of  the  quantity  of  the  included  vowel)  on  becoming 
the  inflexional  base,  or  base  of  the  oblique  cases  :  but  in  all  other 
instances  the  alteration  which  the  base  sustains  consists  in  an  augmen- 
tation, which  is  sometimes  optional  and  sometimes  necessary;  and  it 
is  to  this  augmented  form  (angmented  by  the  addition  of  some  in- 
flexional increment)  that  the  case-signs  are  attached.  This  Dravidian 
role  may  be  illustrated  by  Hebrew.  In  Hebrew  the  personal  and 
other  suffixes  of  substantives  and  verbal  nouns  are  attached,  not  to  the 
base  or  nominative,  but  to  the  construct  state — i.e.,  the  state  in  which 
a  noun  stands  when  it  is  qoalified  by  a  subsequent  noun.  Just  so  in 
the  Dravidian  languages,  in  that  laige  class  of  nouns  in  which  the 
inflexional  base  of  the  noun,  or  its  adjectival  form,  differa  from  the 
cmde  form  or  nominative,  the  signs  of  case  are  attached,  not  to  the 
cmde,  natural  form  of  the  noun,  bnt  to  the  altered,  inflected  form — 
vijL,  to  that  form  which  a  Dravidian  noun  assumes  when  it  qualifies  or 
is  qualified  by  a  subsequent  noon,  or  when  it  stands  to  such  nonn 
in  the  relation  of  an  adjective.  This  inflected  form  of  the  noun  is 
freqnentiy  used  by  itself,  without  the  addition  'of  any  case-terminatiou, 
and  when  so  need  it  has  sometimes  a  locative,  sometimes  a  possessive 
or  adjectival  force.  Tamil  grammarians  hold  that  the  inflexion  is  not 
a  ease-sign,  though  tbey  cannot  bnt  admit  that  for  almost  eveiy  pur- 
pose for  which  the  possessive  or  locative  case-signs  are  used,  the 
obliqne  case,  or  inflected  form  of  the  noun,  may  be  used  instead. 
They  admit  that  it  is  used  adjectivally :  bnt  it  appears  to  ma  that  its 
use  as  an  adjectival  formative  is  a  secondary  one,  and  that  it  was 
ori^nally,  like  many  other  adjectival  formativas  in  varioos  langoages, 
a  sign  of  the  possessive  or  locative.  Its  use  eventually  as  the  in- 
flexional basis  of  all  the  cases  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  this  view  of 
its  origin,  and  testifles  to  the  existence  of  a  period  in  the  bistoty  of  the 
language  when  each  of  the  postpositions  of  case  was  known  and  felt 
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to  be  a  snlKtaative,  which  Feqnired  to  ba  united  to  its  base  by  a  aign 
of  localisation  or  lelationahip.  At  present,  however,  it  is  our  object  to 
aeek  oat  aud  arrange  the  Taiious  increments  which  are  used  for  form- 
ing the  inflexional  base  of  the  ohliqne  cases,  without  reference  to  the 
other  uses  to  which  thoae  increments  are  put. 

(1.)  The  inflexional  increment  'in'  with  ilt  diaUetie  varietitt. — ITie 
particle  in  conatdtutes  the  inflozion  of  certain  classes  of  nonns  in  Tamil- 
Canareae  ;  and  the  corresponding  Telugu  particles  are  fti  and  no.  All 
these  particles  are,  I  believe,  virtnally  one  and  the  sam&  Tamil 
uses  tn  in  the  singular  and  in  the  plural  alike  ;  and  its  original  signifi- 
cation has  been  forgotten  to  sach  a  degree  tliat  it  is  now  often  used 
merely  aa  an  euphonic  link  of  connection  between  tile  base  and  its 
case-ugns.  For  this  reason  its  use  both  is  Tamil  andin  Canarese  is 
optional.  In  Telugu  the  corresponding  particles  ore  used  only  in  the 
singular ;  and  where  they  are  used,  their  use  is  not  euphonic  merely, 
bnt  is  intended  to  constitute  the  inflexion.  Ku,  which  in  thiff  respect 
is  more  nearly  allied  to  Tamil  than  Telugu  is,  aud  more  legolar,  nses 
m  aa  the  inflexion  of  the  plural  as  well  as  of  the  eiugolar  of  all  classes 
of  nonne. 

When  m  is  used  in  Tamil  as  the  inSexion  of  the  nent.  sing,  demon- 
stratives  adv,  that,  idn,  this,  it  ia  apt  to  be  confotuided  with  an,  a 
termination  which  those  pronouns  often  take,  especially  in  the  obliqae 
cases,  instead  of  «.  Instead  of  adu  and  idu,  we  may  say  id  Tamil 
adan  and  idan.  In  the  BominatiTe  these  forms  are  very  rarely  osed ; 
bat  the  accasative,  tidan-ei,  is  more  common,  and  the  datire,  adartu 
(odon-Xw),  still  mote  so.  id^-dl,  through  this,  ad-inrdl,  tluongh  that, 
and  cases  similarly  formed,  most  therefore  be  carefully  distingnlahed 
from  idan4l  and  adan4L  The  an  of  the  latter  ia  a  formative,  which 
is  probably  of  the  same  origin  as  the  am  of  roaoy  neater  nouns  (that 
am  being  often  convertible  ixto  on);  whereas  ut  is  an  inflexional  incre- 
ment, and  was  probably  a  casft^ign  of  the  locative  originally. 

The  use  of  M  as  an  inflexional  inctemeat  effects  no  alteration  in  the 
meaning  of  the  case-sign  which  is  suffixed  to  it  Where  it  is  not  fol- 
lowed by  a  case-sign,  it  is  generally  found  to  be  used  as  a  mode  of 
expressing  the  genitive ;  but  where  a  case'Siga  follows,  it  is  merely 
euphonic,  and  its  use  is  optional.  Thus,  we  may  say  either  icei^ 
{Jeei-{y)-A[),  with  the  hand,  or  keiyin-dl  (£ei-(y)-^a-<tQ ;  either  kdl4l, 
with  the  foot,  or  kdlindl  (kdi-in-dl).  In  the  first  of  Ihese  instances 
{3cei^)-in-dl),  y  is  used  to  keep  the  initial  vowel  of  in  pure,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ordinal;  rule  of  the  langnage ;  from  the  use  of  which,  in 
this  instance,  it  is  evident  that  in,  though  merely  euphonic  in  its 
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present  tq^Iication,  wu  in  its  origin  aomething  more  than  a  mere 
enphonic  oxpletiTe. 

in  ia  not  only  attached  aa  an  inflexional  inerement  to  the  crude  baae 
of  Tamil  nonna,  bnt  it  ia  appended  alao  to  other  inflexional  increments, 
Ti&,  to  aUit,  and  to  the  doabied  final  d  and  r  of  certain  classes  of 
nouns.  Thus,  bjr  the  addition  of  atttt  to  mara-m,  a  tree,  we  form 
vutrattn,  the  inflexional  base  of  the  oblique  cases,  by  suffixing  to  which 
4lt,  the  sign  of  the  instrumental  case,  we  form  moroffaU,  hj  a  tree ;  bnt 
ve  may  also  attach  m  to  attu,  forming  attin  {att-in),  a  doubled  and 
enphoniaed  inerement — e.g.,  marattinAl  {ntara-ait»in-4il).  As  tn  when 
standing  alone,  without  the  suffix  of  any  cas&Agn,  has  acquired  the 
force  of  the  genitive,  eo  also  has  the  double  increment,  attin — t,g., 
marattin  signifies  of  a  tree.  In  Tamil,  in  ia  the  inflexion  of  all  nouns 
except  those  which  end  in  am,  or  in  d-ti  or  r-u .-  in  Canarese  tn  is 
much  more  rarely  used  than  in  Tamil ;  but  where  it  is  used,  its  use  is 
rather  euphonic  and  optional  than  inflexional,  and  it  cannot  be  used 
by  itself  to  express  the  force  of  the  genitiTe.  An  in  Tamil  gttruvil,  in 
a  priest,  and  ffuruvinil  are  identical,  so  we  may  say  ia  Canarese  either 
ffuruvaUi  or  gunadnalli.  In  Malay&lam  the  use  of  tn  before  i^,  as  in 
the  last  instance  now  adduced,  ia  found,  Dr  Gundert  says,  only  in 
pedantic  poetry.  Before  the  other  inflexional  increments  it  is  common 
enough. 

In  Telngu  the  corresponding  particles  m'  and  na  constitute  the 
inflexion,  or  natuial  genitive  of  i^rtain  classes  of  nouns,  and  are  also 
attached  as  inflexional  increments  to  the  base  before  suffixing  the  case- 
signs — e.ff.,  dtaUd  {dt-ni-hi),  to  it,  tammuniH  (tammu-ni-kt),  to  a 
younger  brother,  gurvva-na-ku,  to  a  spiiitual  teacher.  These  incre- 
ments are  attached  only  to  the  singular  in  Telngu.  They  constitute 
the  singular  inflexion — ie.,  the  genitival  or  adjectiTal  base  of  the 
noun  J  and  though  their  use  is  now  in  many  connections  optional  and 
merely  euphonic,  they  doubtless  contributed  at  tEie  outset  to  gramma- 
tical expression;  nor-  are  they  to  be  regarded  as  the  inflexion  of 
masculine  nouns  and  [Sonouns  alone,  though  they  are  chiefly  used  by 
them,  for  ddriiln,  to  that,  dinUci,  to  this,  are  neuters.  The  Telugu  m, 
and  the  Tamil-Canareee  tn,  are  doubtless  identical  in  origin.  The 
change  in  the  position  of  the  Towel  is  in  accordance  with  the  change,  of 
it,  Tarn,  the  negative  particle,  into  IS  in  Telugu,  and  of  tif,  Tam. 
within,  into  10  .in  Telngu.  It  also  corresponds  to  the  change  of  the 
position  of  the  vowel  which  is  apparent  when  itt,  the  Latin  preposition, 
is  compared  with  the  corresponding  Sanskrit  preposition  nt. 

It  irill  be  seen  that  tn  is  used  not  only  aa  an  inflexional  increment, 
bnt  aa  s  genitive,  an  ablative^  and  a  locative.     We  cannot  be  in  error. 
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tberefote,  I  think,  in  regarding  in  in  all  these  instances  a>  one  and  the 
Hune  particle,  though  in  <^erent  connectioua  it  ie  used  for  different 
purposes,  nor  in  concluding  that  originally  it  bad  onl;  one  meaning, 
and  vas  used  for  only  one  parpoae,  A  comparison  of  the  Tarions  case- 
signs  or  inciementa  appears  to  show  that  in  was  originally  an  eqaiv&lent 
form  for  i7,  and  as  il  means  '  here,'  or  a  house  (e.^.,  tS-v-il,  Tarn.  Qod'a 
house,  a  temple),  it  seems  evident  that  the  first  use  of  ti  in  the  inflexion 
of  nouns  most  have  been  as  a  sign  of  the  locatiTe.  It  appears  probable 
therefore  that  its  equivalent  in  must  also  have  had  at  first  a  locative 
signification.  Dr  Oundert  says,  "  The  obliqne  cases  would  all  seem  to 
be  modified  forms  of  the  locative,  as  expressing  something  happening 
in  or  about  the  noun,  whilst  the  nominative  pronounces  its  totality." 
tn  being  used  in  bo  many  connections  and  in  bo  general  a  way,  in 
conrse  of  time  it  came  to  be  regarded  in  some  connections  as  merely 
an  inflejdonal  increment,  that  is,  as  an  optional  suffix  to  the  base,  and 
lastly,  as  littie  better  than  an  euphonic  expletive,  which  might  be  pre- 
fixed (ita  original  meaning  now  having  become  obscuied)  to  any  case- 
ngn,  and  even  to  il,  its  own  earliest  shape. 

(2.)  The  inflexional  ineremenli  'ad'  and  'ar.' — The  particles  ad 
and  ar  are  extensively  used  by  Ganarese  as  inflexional  increments. 
Their  use  exactly,  resembles  that  of  in  in  the  same  language,  though 
each  is  restricted  to  a  particular  class  of  words,  in  is  used  as  an  incre- 
ment of  tiie  base  in  connection  with  nouns  which  end  in  u — e.g.,  ffttnt, 
a  priest ;  and  ad  and  ar  are  used  in  connection  with  neuter  nouns  and 
demonstratives,  and  with  those  alone.  In  the  Canarese  genitive  case- 
endings,  ara,  ado,  ina,  and  a,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  real  and  only 
sign  of  the  genitive  is  a,  the  final  vowel  of  each ;  and  therefore  Dr 
Stevenson  ened  in  comparing  ara  or  m  (properly  ar-a  or  ad-tC)  with 
the  New  Persian  r&.  ad  and  ar  are  prefixed  to  the  signs  of  case,  not 
by  the  genitive  only,  but  by  three  cases  besides — viz.,  by  the  accosa- 
tive,  the  inBtrumental,  and  the  locative.  Thus  we  may  say  not  only 
idara  {id-ar-a),  ai  this,  and  marada  (mar-a-da),  at  a  tree,  but  also 
idaralli  {id^r-alli),  in  this,  and  maradinda  (ntar-<id-inda),  by  a  tree. 
Conseqaently  ad  and  ar,  whatever  be  their  origin,  do  not  appear  to  be 
B^ns  of  case,  in  so  far  as  their  use  is  concerned,  hut  are  used  merely 
as  increments  of  the  base,  or  inflexional  bonds  of  conjunction  between 
the  base  and  the  case-aigns,  like  in,  ni,  &c.  Moreover,  Canarese 
differs  in  its  use  of  these  increments  from  Telugu  and  Tamil  in  this, 
that  it  never  suffixes  them  alone  without  the  addition  of  the  case- 
signs,  and  never  gives  them  the  Bigniflcation  of  genitives  or  adjec- 
tival formatives, 

ad  and  ar  are  evidently  related.     Are  they  also  identical!     Both 
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tre  increments  of  tlie  nenter  alone ;  and  vhere  Canareae  xiaee  or, 
Tula  uses  t.  d  and  r  are  known  to  change  placed  dialectically,  as 
in  the  eonthem  provinces  of  the  Tamil  conntiy,  in  which  adw,  it,  is 
prononnced  aru;  and  the  Canarese  increment  ad  is  certainly,  and  ar 
probably,  identical  with  that  very  word — viz.,  with  the  Tomil-Canar- 
ese  demonstrative  <idu  or  ad,  it  Dr  Oundert  thiolcs  ar  derived,  not 
from  adu,  bnt  from  on,  the  equivalent  of  aru.  I  do  not  feel  sure  of 
this ;  but  it  ia  certain  that  n  changes  into  r  before  k — e.g.,  adt^iu, 
Tarn,  to  that — and  that  n  and  r  are  aometimes  found  to  change  places 
• — e.ff.,  eomp.  pir-agn,  afterwards,  with  pin,  afterwards. 

Thongh  Tamil  has  not  regolarly  adopted  the  nnchanged  form  of  this 
demonstrative,  adu,  as  an  inflexional  increment  of  the  base  in  the 
declension  of  noans,  it  makes  use  of  it  occasionally  in  a  manner  which 
perfectly  illustrates  the  oii^  of  the  Canarese  use  of  it.  In  classical 
Tamil,  as  I  have  already  mentioned  in  discussing  the  origin  of  the 
increment  am,  the  neater  demonatrative  may  optionally  be  added  to 
any  neater  nonn  ia  the  aiagular,  not  for  the  purpose  of  altering  the 
signification,  bat  merely  for  the  improvement  of  the  euphony,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  the  requirements  of  prosody,  adu  may  thus 
bo  added  even  to  the  nominative — e.g.,  we  may  not  only  write  pan, 
gold,  but  also  poetically  ponnadu,  gold,  etymologically  gold-tfaat — i.e., 
that  (which  is)  gold.  It  is  much  more  common,  however,  and  more  in 
accordance  also  with  the  Canarese  usage,  to  nse  ad-u  in  the  oblique 
cases  ;  in  which  event  it  b  inserted  between  the  base  and  the  case-dgn, 
BO  as  to  become  virtually  (yet  without  losing  its  proper  character)  an 
inflexional  increment — e.g.,  instead  of  ponnei,  the  accusative  of  po», 
gold,  we  may  write  ponnadei  (pojui-ad-ei). 

We  may  possibly  connect  with  the  Canareae  ar,  and  therefore  with 
ad,  and  ultimately  with  the  neuter  demonsbiitive  itself,  the  eupho- 
nic consonant  r,  which  is  used  in  Telngu  in  certain  instances  to 
separate  between  a  noun  of  quality  used  as  an  adjective  and  the 
feminine  snffiz  diu — e.g.,  togafUr-rSiu,  a  handsome  woman.  This 
would  be  quite  in  accordance  with  the  pecnliar  Telnga  usage  of  em- 
ploying the  nenter  demonstrative  singular  in  place  of  the  feminine 
singnlar.  I  ahould  prefer,  however,  to  regard  this  r  as  used  simply  to 
prevent  hiatus. 

(3.)  The  inJUxioncd  increment '  fi.' — In  Telugu  ^  or  <i  is  the  moat 
common  and  characteristic  inflexional  increment  of  neuter  aingnlur 
nouns,  and  it  is  used  in  Telugu,  like  the  corresponding  <titu  in  Tamil, 
not  merely  as  an  increment  of  the  base,  but  as  the  infiexion,  with  the 
aigmfication  of  the  possessive  case  or  of  that  of  an  adjective,  aa  the 
context  may  require.     Two  instances  of  the  nse  of  this  increment  will 
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BufficQ  out  of  the  veiy  uniueroua  class  of  neuter  nouns  wUch  form 
their  ungulai  inflexion  b;  the  addition  of  ft  or  ti  (or  rather  by  the 
combination  of  that  particle  with  their  last  s^lKble) — tiff.,  v&kiii,  a 
doorway,  inflezion  v&leifi;  nudum,  the  forehead,  inflexion  niu2uf». 
In  these  instances  of  the  use  of  f»  or  ^  the  inflexional  increment 
appears  to  be  sabstltnted  for  the  last  syllable  ;  bnt  it  is  certainly  to  be 
considered  as  an  addition  to  the  word— as  a  particle  appended  to  it ; 
and  the  blending  of  the  increment  with  the  base,  instead  of  merely 
suffixing  it,  has  arisen  from  the  eaphonic  tendencies  of  the  language. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  snffized  particle  which  constitnteB  the 
Telngu  inflexional  increment  was  originally  ii,  not  fi — the  dental,  not 
the  lingual  This  .would  account  for  the  circnmstance  that  f  alone 
followB  words  of  which  the  final  consonant  is  r  or  2;  for  on  the  addi- 
tion of  the  dental  tXarojl  both  consonanta  dialectically  coalesce  and 
become  f  /  the  hard  cerebral  being  r^rded  as  eaphonically  eqoiinlent 
to  the  two  soft  letters.  In  no  case  in  Telugn  is  there  a  donble  f  in 
the  inflexional  increment.  Udh,  antiqni^,  forms  its  inflexion  not  in 
tolti  or  toUi^,  as  might  have  been  expected,  but  in  tmffi.  Rere, 
howerer,  it  is  not  the  increment  that  is  euphonised,  but  the  final  I  of 
the  base.  Compare  the  Tamil  londru,  antiquity,  from  the  root  tol.  ti 
is  evidently  the  equivalent  of  the  Tamil  dru,  an  euphonised  form  of 
-  du.  The  dental  ti  is  used  instead  of  the  cerebral  (h  as  the  inflexion  oi 
nouns  ending  in  a  pnre  Towel  or  in  yu  after  a  pure  vowel — e.<f.,  vdffu, 
the  month,  inflezion  viUi;  ehi,  the  hand,  inflexion  eMli.  This  circum- 
stance proves  that  it  was  the  dental  ti  which  was  originally  used  in 
all  cases.  The.  dental  t,  on  being  appended  to  consonants,  changes 
uatarally  into  the  lingual  \  whereas  the  lingual  rarely,  if  ever,  changes 
into  the  dental  If  we  now  conclude,  as  I  think  we  nndonbtedly  may, 
that  the  Telugn  inflexion  was  originally  ti,  not  (i,  this  inflexional  in- 
crement may  at  once  be  connected  with  the  Telugn  neuter  demonstra- 
tive, adi,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Canarese  ad  and  the  Tamil  attv 
are  connected  with  the  Tamil-Cauarese  neater  demonstrative  adu. 
Though  the  identification  of  the  inflezion  and  the  neuter  singular 
demonstrative  could  not  easily  be  established  from  Telngu  alone, 
or  from  any  one  dialect  alone,  yet  the  cumulative  argument  derived 
from  a  comparison  of  all  the  dialects  has  great  force.  An  important 
link  of  evidence  is  furnished  by  the  inflexion  which  follows. — 

(4.)  The  inflexional  iaerement  '  atta '  or  '  aOru '  (ami). — All  Tamil 
nonns  which  end  in  am,  whether  Sanskrit  derivatives  or  pure  Tamil 
roots,  reject  am  in  the  oblique  cases  in  the  singular,  and  take  ait-u 
instead ;  and  it  is  to  this  increment  that  the  various  caee-signa 
are  suffixed — e.ff.,  the   locative   case-sign  il  is  not  added   to  dram 
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dflptJi,  bnt  to  the  inflaxional  base  ib-atttt,  so  that  in  the  depth  is 
not  dram-il,  bnt  dr-alt^  This  mle  admits  of  no  exception  in  tlie 
ordinary  di&iect  of  the  Tamil;  but  in  the  poetical  dialect,  which 
represents  more  or  lesa  distinctly  an  older  condition  of  the  lan- 
goage,  aUti  is  Bometimes  left  nnnsed,  .and  the  oase-eign  is  tMlded 
directly  to  the  crade  base — e.^.,  instead  of  iay-aitn-iJnt,  to  the  depth 
{from  kaj/ean,  depth),  icayii-hkv,  is  nsed  in  the  Chintima^i.  When  the 
inoNiiiait  atta  is  not  followed  by  any  sign  of  case,  bnt  by  another 
nonn,  like  the  other  inflexion  in,  and  U^  the  corresponding  Telngn 
inflexion  fi,  it  has  ordinarily  the  force  either  of  the  genitive  or  of  an 
adjectiTe,  sometime  that  of  a  locatiTe,  which  is  perhaps  the  first  tise  to 
which  it  was  pnt — e.g.,  kui-ali^  mtn,  may  mean  aa  a  genitire,  the  fish 
of  the  tank,  as  a  locative,  the  fish  in  the  tank,  or  as  an  adjective,  tank 
fifth.  I^iis  inflexion,  like  ad  and  ar  in  Canarese,  and  fi  or  ti  in  Telngn, 
is  nsed  in  connection  with  the  singular  alone,  am,  the  formative  of  the 
base,  whic^  is  nsed  only  by  the  nominative  in  the  singolar,  is  retained 
la  \!bji  plural,  not  in  the  nominative  only,  bnt  in  all  the  oblique  cases. 
To  it  the  ugn  of  plurality  is  appended,  and  the  case-sign  follows  the 
sign  of  plnrality — e.g.,  maraigafil  {maramffof-if),  in  trees. 

Tbere  are  in  Tamil  a  few  naturally  plural  (neuter)  pronominals  and 
nouns  of  relation  {e.g.,  avei,  those  (things);  tila,  few;  pala,  many; 
Hid,  all ;  compare  Mai.  tUava,  palava,  eUdva)  which  receive  in  their 
oblique  cases  the  inflexional  increment  orru,  pronounced  attru.  Thus, 
from  eU&Tt,  all,  which  is  properly  eildt-um  or  elld-um  (um  being  the 
conjunctive  and  intensitive  particle  '  even,'  and  ellAitm  or  elldm,  aignify- 
-  ing  even  all,  all  together),  the  locative  which  is  formed  by  the  Tamil 
is  elUwiUTilum  (dld-{ti)-aUt'-ii-»m),  in  all,  literally,  even  in  alL  So 
also  avei,  they  (neuter),  forms  its  accusative  not  by  adding  ei,  the 
aecosative  cas&wgn,  to  tuei,  bnt  by  inserting  aUrtt,  and  adding  n  thereto 
— e.g.,  avaUrei  (av-aUr-eC),  them ;  in  which  instance  «t  (for  a),  the  sign 
of  the  plural,  is  rqected,  and  its  place  Is  supplied  by  oOru,  the  in- 
flextonal  increment  of  1^  class  of  plntala. 

It  is  evident  that  &e  Tamil  increments,  aOit  and  attru,  are  virtually 
identicaL  l%e  difference  in  use  is  slight,  and  in  pronnnciatiou  still 
slighter ;  and  in  general  ottrtt  is  pronounced  exactly  like  altu  by  the 
vulgar.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  they  are  one  and  the  same, 
and  on  examining  Telagn  we  find  additional  confirmation  of  their 
identity.  In  Telngn,  aw,  they  (neuter),  answering  to  the  Tamil  avei, 
forms  its  inflexion  in  nlft  (for  avafi).  This  Telngu  (suppodtitious) 
amfi  is  evidently  identical  with  the  Tamil  awttru.  The  ft  of  this 
inflexion  is  certainly  the  same  as  the  (i  of  Telngu  nouns  substantive ; 
and  if  there  is  no  diffeience  in  Telngn  between  the  fi  which  forms  the 
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inflezioiial  increment  of  neater  ungolar  nouns  and  demonstratiTes  and 
the  pluial  inflexion  ft  of  each  words  as  vdfi,  we  ma^  also  conclnde  that 
there  b  no  real  difference  between  the  Bingolar  attu  and  the  plnral 
attru  of  the  Tamil. 

Wlience  did  the  r  which  is  included  in  orru  or  attr-u  take  its  rise  1 
We  see  its  origin,  I  think,  in  CanareBe ;  for  in  the  ancient  dialect  ar 
or  r  forms  the  inflexional  increment  of  every  one  of  the  plnral  prono- 
minals  which  take  arru  in  Tamil — e.g.,  avara  (coTTOsponding  Tarn. 
avatru),  of  those  things ;  tUaoara  (Tam.  eUdvarru),  of  all  things ; 
ktlavara  (Tam.  tilatarru),  of  some  (things).  The  Canarese  r  is  pro- 
bably, as  we  have  seen,  derived  from,  and  originally  identical  with,  d, 
or  1/  and  hence  Tamil  in  doubling  r  gives  it  the  sound  Hr.  Thus, 
not  only  the  Tamil  increment  att-v,  but  also  ott-u,  seems  to  be  derived 
from  the  same  origin  as  the  Canarese  ad  or  ar,  and  the  Teloga  (i — 
viz.,  from  the  neuter  singular  demonstrative.  Both  these  inflexions 
have  been  formed  also  by  the  same  process ;  for  or,  when  doubled, 
becomes  oxr-u  ((K(r-u),  as  naturally  as  ad,  when  doubled,  becomes 
ait'U,-  and  in  each  case  the  doubling  arises  from  the  adjective  nw 
to  which  the  aufSxed  pronoun  is  put.  It  is  a  recognised  rule  of 
Tamil  that  when  a  noon  ending  in  d-v  is  used  adjectivally,  the  d-u 
may  either  become  d-in  or  tt-tt — e.g.,  from  erud-w,  an  ox,  is  formed 
either  erud-in  or  erutt-w,  of  an  ox.  So  also  od-u,  it,  which  is  now 
generally  inflected  by  the  addition  of  in,  seems  to  have  been  inflected 
formerly  as  atl-u.  adv  is  vulgarly  pronounced  in  the  oblique  cases  as  ailtt 
by  the  bulk  of  the  northern  Tonulians.  The  nuyority  of  the  natives 
of  Madras,  for  instance,  use  aitei  {aatt-a)  as  the  accusative  of  adu, 
that,  instead  of  adei/  and  in  the  neuter  singular  pronominal  suffixes 
to  the  verb  the  same  pronunciaUon  is  not  only  eommmly  heard,  bnt  is 
often  written — e.g.,  instead  of  iruikiradui^  to  its  bung  (the  dative 
of  im-ikir-adti,  it  is,  the  being,  or  that  which  is),  Madras  Tamilians 
write  iruJckiraltvi^u ;  in  which  compoand  alia  is  evidently  used  as 
the  neuter  demonstrative  singular  instead  otadu.  It  is  also  deserving 
of  notice,  that  the  feminine  aingnlar  suffix  of  a  large  class  of  appella- 
tive nouns,  which  is  di  or  adi  in  Telngu,  and  which  has  been  shown  to 
be  identical  with  the  neuter  demonstrative,  is  in  Tamil  Ui  or  atti.  I 
explain  in  this  way  the  Tamil  neater  singular  preterites  in  tirv,  like  - 
Ayiltru  (dyiXTu),  it  becomes.  This  was  i^idadu,  which  was  abbreviated 
into  dyiddv—dyiitv  (compare  the  corresponding  change  in  Canarese), 
and  this  was  euphonised  into  dyxttru. 

Two  instances  will  sofflce  to  illnstiate  Uie  identity  of  the  Tamil  attu 
and  tiie  Canarese  ad,  and  thus  supply  the  only  link  that  is  wanting  to 
the  perfect  identification  of  attu  with  the  Telugu  It,  and  of  both  with 
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min.  The  Tamil  pdrv-aU-U,  in  ancient  times,  is  compounded  of  pArv- 
om  (Sana,  deriv.),  antiqoitj,  att-u,  the  inflexional  incremeat,  and  il, 
Uie  sign  of  the  locative.  Compare  this  with  the  corresponding  Gauar- 
Me  purv-ad-alli,  in  which  it  is  evident  that  ad  ia  nsed  in  the  same 
manner  as  att-u,  and  perfectly  agrees  with  it  in  signification.  Again, 
the  Tamil  dj/irationdru,  a  thousand  and  one,  is  formed  from  dj/iram, 
a  thonsand  (the  inflexion  of  which  is  dyir-aUu),  and  ondrv,  one. 
When  this  is  compared  with  the  corresponding  Canarese  word  tdvirad- 
ondu,  from  t&vira,  a  thousand  (equivalent  to  the  Tamil  dyira) — iuflez- 
ional  form  a&eir-ad — to  which  ondu,  identical  with  ondra,  is  appended, 
it  is  OTident  that  the  Canarese  increment  ad'  and  the  Tamil  ati'  are 
one  and  the  same ;  and  alao  that  in  this  instance  the  Cfmarese  ad'  is 
uaed  for  precisely  the  same  purpose  as  the  Tamil  aif,  viz.,  as  an 
inflexional  increment  with  an  adjectival  signiflcatian. 

Dr  Oondert  takes  the  Tam.  orru  (oflru)  to  aiise  from  the  combination 
of  attrttu,  and  thinks  this  supposilion  in  bvonr  of  his  derivation  of 
Can.  or  from  on.  (See  "  Inflexional  Increments  "  ad  and  ar.)  He  also 
thinks  the  TeL  (i  a^iKta  with  it,  as  originally  representing  ir  {}tr).  I  still 
think  the  view  I  have  taken  preferable,  on  =  am  being  probably  a  neuter 
aingolar  demonstrative,  and  du  -  <£u  -  adu  being  the  same,  an-Uu  would 
be  a  douUing  of  two  particles  having  precisely  the  same  force,  and  there- 
fore abnoimaL  The  union  of  atht  and  in,  oUitt,  would  not  be  abnoi^ 
mal,  the  particles  having  ftrigimally  a  different  meaning  (otfu,  demon- 
Btrative  pronons;  tn,  probably  ugn  of  locative).  Besides,  I  donbt 
whether  mt-du  would  ever  become  an-Ute  and  then  atta  {attn^.  It 
seems  contrary  to  the  euphonic  laws  of  the  language.  Hiese  particles 
would  naturally  coalesce  into  andu.  In  Telngu  we  have  a  particle 
formed  apparently  in  tliis  very  manner  from  the  onion  of  on  with  du, 
vi&,  the  sign  of  the  locative ;  but  this  is  not  attrv,  or  ft,  as  according  to 
the  theory  referred  to  it  ought  to  be,  but  anda.    (See  "  The  Locative.") 

(5.)  The  /ormaHon  of  the  infiexion  by  mean*  of  dotMing  and  hard- 
ening the  fined  cotuonan^ -~Tamil  nouns  ending  in  d-v,  and  r-u  form 
the  bads  of  their  oblique  cases  by  doubling  the  final  4  ^^^  '  =  >^<^  ^^ 
doubled  d  becomes  by  rule  ff,  and  the  doubled  r,  ttr  (though  spelled 
Tt)—e.g.,  from  hS4^,  a  jungle,  is  fonned  kdU-{i^-kk%,  to  a  jungle; 
from  Ar-u,  a  river,  dUr-il  i^m-itj,  in  a  river.  This  inflexion,  like  all 
others,  is  supposed  by  Dr  Qnndert  to  have  been  originally  a  locative. 
I  am  donbtful  of  the  propriety  of  this  theory  in  this  instance,  and  pre- 
fer the  following  explanation. 

This  doubling  of  the  final  consonants  of  such  nouns  is  to  be  regarded, 
I  think,  as  a  sign  of  the  traasitioa  of  the  meaning  of  the  first  noun  to  the 
succeeding  one,  just  as  when  intranutive  or  neuter  verbs  ending  in  d-» 
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or  T'U  iK^r33T6  by  doubling  their  vowels  a  tnutsitire  sigDiGcation — e.ff., 
from  6d-u,  to  run,  is  fonned  tSff-u,  to  drive;  from  t^-u,  to  become 
clear,  comes  tlltr^  (lirT-ti),  to  clatifj,  to  comfort  Properly  epeaking, 
therefore,  this  doubling  of  the  final  is  an  adjectival  formatife^  rather 
than  an  inflexional  or  case-sign  basis ;  but  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
cases,  the  same  form  appears  to  be  used  in  two  different  connections, 
in  consequence  of  the  case-sign  which  b  appended  to  tlie  doubled 
final  having  originally  been  a  noun,  and  atill  retuning  in  compounds 
the  force  of  a  noun. 

In  Telugu  the  final  consonant  of  nonns  of  this  class  is  hardened,  but 
not  doubled,  to  form  the  inflexion  or  basis  of  the  oblique  cases — e.g., 
the  inflexion  of  ^r-u,  a  river,  is  not  gffi  (^m),  but  ifi,  of  a  river ;  and 
that  of  nddv,  a  country,  is  mdft,  of  a  country.  In  some  instances 
Telugo  corresponds  more  closely  to  Tamil  in  forming  the  inflexion 
of  nouns  in  rr  by  changing  that  into  rt — e.g.,  arm,  the  neck; 
inflexion  of  the  same  arti.  If  we  regarded  Telugu  alone,  we  should 
consider  these  examples,  not  as  instances  of  the  doubling  of  a  final 
d  or  r,  but  rather  as  instances  of  the  incorporation  of  fi,  the  usual 
inflexioDal  suffix,  with  those  finals ;  and  we  should  suppose  this 
view  to  be  confirmed  by  the  circumtstance  that  Telugu  does  not,  like 
Tamil,  double  the  final  ^-u  or  r-u  of  intransitive  verbs  on  converting 
them  into  transitives,  but  adds  a  formative  chu,  Nevertheless,  the 
Tamil  rule  is  so  clear  and  express,  and  so  evidently  founded  upon 
grammatical  reasons,  and  the  Telugu  words  in  question,  n&di,  Sk.,  so 
exactly  agree  with  the  iTamil,  that  we  cannot  bat  recognise  in  them 
the  operation  of  the  same  principle,  though  somewhat  disguised.  In 
other  and  parallel  instances,  though  the  Telugu  hardens,  it  does  not 
double — e.g.,  from  pd^^.  Tarn,  and  Tel.  to  sing,  Tamil  fonns 
pdft-u,  a  song,  Telugu-  pdf-a.  The  final  t  of  such  Telugu  inflexions 
as  n&fi,  of  a  country  (from  nd^-u),  instead  of  nAt-u,  which  Tamil 
would  lead  us  to  expect,  is  owing,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  the  influence  of 
fi,  which  is  the  ordinary  suffix  of  the  inflexion  of  neuter  nouns. 

(6.)  The  iwfiexional  iwremetU  '  i.' — ^The  inflexion  of  the  plural  of  the 
Telugu  epicene  demonstrative  pronoun  consists  in  t — cff.,  vdru  (from 
avaru),  those  persons ;  inflexion  vdri,  of  them,  their.  The  final  u  of 
vdrtt  is  merely  euphonic,  but  the  i  of  vAri  is  certainly  an  inflexional 
increment;  and  possibly  the  final  i  of  the  singular  masculine  demon- 
strative inflexional  vAni  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  portion  of  ni,  the 
ordinary  inflexional  increment  of  Telugu  masculine  noons,  but  is 
identical  with  the  final  t  of  vdri.  A  small  class  of  Telugu  nouns  form 
thai  singular  inflexion  also  in  i — e.p.,  hdl-i,  of  a  fbot,  iSr4,  of  a  car. 
What  is  the  origin  of  this  i?    I  think  we  are  guided  to  a  true  idea  of 
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its  origiii  bf  compuing  it  with  the  possessive  pronoun  vdridi,  TeL  that 
which  is  theirs,  which  in  En  also  is  ivdridi.  When  vAridi  is  compared 
with  the  Tunil  possessire  avaradu,  the  meaning  of  which  is  exactly  the 
same,  we  see  that  in  each  langaage  the  termination  is  that  of  the  neuter 
demoQstratiTe  pronoun,  which  is  adu  in  Tamil,  adi  in  Telu^ ;  and  we 
also  Be«  that  the  penultimate  i  of  v&ridi  is  derived  hj  attraction, 
according  to  Telugu  usage,  from  the  succeeding  i,  which  is  that  of  the 
neuter  demoostr&tire  uugulw  adi.  The  final  i  of  vAri  ma;  therefore 
be  regarded  as  an  abbreviation  of  adi,  or  at  least  as  derived  from  it. 

(7.)  Tdugu  plural  inJUxional  iiuremaU  m  'a.' — In  Telugu  a  con- 
stitutes the  plural  inflexion  of  most  colloquial  pronominals,  and  of  all 
substantive  nouns  without  exception,  l-u,  properly  I,  is  the  pluralising 
particle  of  all  neuter  nouns  in  Telugu,  and  of  the  majority  of  rational 
ones.  The  inflexion  is  effected  by  changing  this  ^u  iuto  {a,  or  to  speak 
more  correctly,  by  suffixing  a  to  I — the  fiual  vowel  of  lu  being  merely 
euphonic ;  and  it  is  to  this  incremental  i^  as  to  ni  and  ft,  the  singular 
inflexions,  that  all  the  case-signs  are  appended — e.ff.,  kattwlu,  knives; 
inflexion  kattula;  instrumental  JeaUtda-ehUa,  by  knives.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  Una  inflexional  increment  a  is  ideutical  with  a,  one  of 
the  Tamil-Canaiese  signs  of  the  genitive,  of  the  use  of  which  as  a 
genitive,  in  the  singular  as  well  as  in  the  plural,  we  have  an  illustration 
even  in  Telugu,  in  the  reflexive  pronouns  (an-a,  of  self,  tam-a,  of  selves. 
This  increment  also,  therefore,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  genitive  in  ori^n, 
though  in  actual  use  merely  an  inflexion;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
each  of  the  Dravidian  inflexions  proceeds  from  some  case-sign. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  I  should  briefly  refer  to  one  which  bears 
some  relation  to  it,  vis. : — 

Euphonic  Unit  of  eotuuetion  between  the  base  and  the  inflexion,  the 
base  and  the  case-signs,  or  the  inflexion  and  the  case-signs. 

In  Tamil  the  dative  case-sign  ht  is  generally  preceded  by  an 
euphonic  u,  and  through  the  influence  of  this  u  the  k  is  doubled. 
Thus,  from  avan,  he,  is  formed  not  atanbi,  to  him,  but  avanwUu 
{avath-w-Hu).  The  personal  pronouns,  both  in  the  singular  and  in  the 
plural,  make  use  of  an  euphonic  a  in  this  connection,  instead  of  u — 
e.ff.,  from  ndn  (or  rather  from  a  weakened  form,  in),  I,  is  fonned  the 
inflexion  ett;  and  this  takes  as  its  dative  not  enhu  or  enukku,  to  me, 
but  eaakka  {ai-<^ku).  In  the  higher  dialect  of  Tamil  tiie  dative 
caaeaign  ht  is  ofCbn  directly  attached  to  the  nonu,  especially  in  those 
instances  in  which  the  noun  terminates  in  a  liquid  or  semi-vowel — e.g., 
we  flnd  in  that  dialect  not  avaruHu  (avar-u-kkti),  to  them,  but  avarku. 
In  andent  Canarese  also,  the  dative  case-sign  was  invariably  attached 
in  this  manner.    In  Ualay&lam  the  personal  pronouns  require  the 
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inMrtiaa  of  an  euphonic  vowel,  as  in  Tamil,  between  the  inflected  base 
and  the  case-sign.  Thus,  to  thee,  is  ertiii^,  initio,  enaJd^,  tUnatk',  or 
ninalk'.     To  us,  namKieku,  namakku.     Some  of  these  fonns  are  rarely 

Wheaerer  concurrent  vowels  meet  in  Tamil  v  and  y  are  used,  as  has 
already  been  shown,  to  prevent  hiatus ;  and  accordingly  they  are  used 
between  the  final  vowel  of  nonns  and  those  inflexions  or  case-signs 
which  begin  with  vowels — e.ff.,  naduvU  {tutdu-{v)-il),  in  the  middle ; 
variyU  {vari-(i/)-il),  in  the  way.  Compare  this  with  the  use  of  v  for  a 
similar  purpose  in  Magyar — eg.,  from  16,  a  horse,  and  at,  the  sign  of 
the  objective  case,  is  formed  not  I6at,  but  IdveU,  precisely  as  would  ba 
done  in  Tamil,  v  and  jf  are  used  by  Canatese  in  the  same  manner 
as  by  Tamil ;  but  in  Telugn,  as  has  already  been  shown,  n  is  used 
as  a  preventive  of  hiatus  instead  of  v. 

The  way  has  now  been  prepared  for  the  investigation  of  the  Dts- 
vidian  obhque  cases,  and  of  the  signs  of  case  properly  so  called. 

The  Accusative  or  'Second'  Ccue. — In  the  Indo-European  languages 
the  case-sign  of  the  accusative  of  nenter  nonns  is  identieal  with  that  of 
the  nominative  case.  Hub  identity  has  arisen,  I  conceive,  sot  from 
the  nominative  being  used  aa  an  acbnsative,  bnt  vux  wnd  from  the 
accusative  being  used  as  a  nominative.  The  accusative  casfr^uffiz  b  a 
mgn  of  passivity,  or  of  being  acted  upon ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
suffixed  to  masculine  and  feminine  nouns  to  denote  tfaat  in  that  instance 
they  were  to  be  regarded  not  as  agents,  but  as  objects.  Subsequently, 
I  conceive,  it  was  adopted,  because  of  this  signification,  as  a  general 
characteristic  of  the  neuter,  objective,  or  dead  class  of  nouns,  and  so 
came  to  be  ased  as  the  nominative,  or  normal  case-ending  of  nouns  of 
that  class. 

In  the  Dravldian  languages,  on  the  other  hand,  that  which  was  in 
its  origin  a  formative  termination  of  abstract  neuter  nouns,  seems  to 
have  been  adopted  as  an  accusative  case-sign.  The  old  Canarese 
accusative  case-sign  am  seems  to  be  identical  with,  and  is  probably 
derived  from,  the  am  which  is  so  largely  used  as  a  formative  by  Dra- 
vidian  neutera  Notwithstanding  this,  the  use  of  the  nominative,  or 
rather  of  the  simple,  unformed  base,  as  the  accusative  of  neater 
nonns,  is  the  ordinary  and  almost  universal  colloquial  naage  of  Tamil- 
hfalay&lam,  and  is  often  found  even  in  classical  compositions.  The 
accusative  case-termination  may  be  sufBzed  whenever  it  appears  to 
be  desirable  to  do  so,  either  for  the  sake  of  euphony  or  to  prevent 
ambiguity;  but  it  is  rarely  employed  except  when  it  is  required  for 
those  purposes.  When  this  case-termination  is  used  without  necessity, 
it  sounds  stifi'  and  unidiomatic ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  by 
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which  the  Tamil  of  foreigners  is  marked.  Tamil-Ualay^om  masculine 
and  feminine  nomu  and  their  corresponding  pronanns  invariably  take 
Qie  accusative  caae-soffiz  vrhen  the;  are  governed  hj  active  verhe. 
This  probably  proceeds  from  the  principle  tiiat  it  is  more  natoral  for 
rational  beings  to  act  than  to  be  acted  npon ;  and  hence  when  they  do 
happen  to  be  acted  npon — vhen  the  nouns  by  which  they  are  denoted 
are  to  be  taken  objectively — it  becomes  neceesary,  in  order  to  avoid 
mia<^)prehenBion,  to  raffiz  to  them  the  objective  case-sign.  On  the 
other  band,  the  difference  betweeu  the  nominative  and  the  accnsative 
of  nentet  nouns  is  often  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed,  because  such  nouns, 
whether  they  act  or  aie  acted  upon,  are  alike  destitute  of  personality 
and  inert.  Whether  the  accnsative  is  naed  as  the  nominative,  as  in 
the  Indo-European  languages,  or  whether,  sa  is  often  the  case  in  the 
Scythian  tongues,  the  nominative  is  used  for  the  accnsative,  the 
principle  involved  appears  to  be  one  and  the  same.  In  Telngn  the  use 
of  the  nominative  for  the  accusative  is  confined  to  things  without  life. 
In  the  case  of  irrational  animals,  as  in  that  of  rational  beings,  the 
accusative  must  be  expressed.  As  far  as  things  without  life  are  con- 
cerned, Telngu  adheres  to  the  ordinary  Dravidian  mle&  The  dialect 
of  the  Tudas  uses  the  nominative  for  the  accusative  and  genitive  in 
the  case  of  all  nouns,  except  the  personal  pronouns.  The  use  of  the 
nominative  of  neuter  nouns  for  the  accnsative  is  not  unknown  to  the 
North  Indian  vernaculars,  and  is  one  of  those  particulars  in  which 
those  vemacnlaTB  appear  to  have  participated  in  Dravidian  or  non- 
Aryan  inflnences. 

(I.)  Aeciualive  eate-tignt  ei,  e,  and  a. — The  only  sign  of  the 
accusative  which  Tamil  recognises  is  ei,  which  ia  suffixed  to  both 
numbers  and  to  all  genders  ;  though,  as  hss  been  mentioned,  the  accn- 
BstivQ  of  neuter  nouns  is  often  identical  with  the  nominative  or  base. 
Examples,  avan^  him,  avaf-ei,  her,  ad^  it.  The  accnsative  case- 
sign  of  Malay&|am  is  e,  which  evidently  represents  the  Tamil  ei. 
In  ancient  Ma]ay&)am,  Dr  Qundert  says,  a  is  often  used  instead. 
Canarese  ordinarily  uses  either  a  or  annu  as  its  accusative  case-sign  ; 
but  in  some  instances  (e.ff,,  nanna,  me,  ninna,  thee),  a  seems  to  have 
been  converted  into  no.  This  a  seems  to  be  equivalent  to  the  Malay- 
^am  «  and  the  Tamil  ei,  into  which  the  Canarese  short  a  is  often  found 
to  change  by  rule. 

The  Taniil-Malayi|am  accusative  case-sign  e  or  a  may  be  com- 
pared with  he  or  t,  the  dative-accnsative  of  Hindi  pronouns ;  with  the 
Qnjarftthi  dative-accusative  singular  e  ;  and  with  the  preponderance  of 
the  vawel  e  wUcb  is  observed  in  the  dative-accusatives  of  the  Bengali 
and  SindbL     Compare  also  the  Brahui  datiTe-accuaative  ne  or  «,  and 
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the  Malay  e.  On  paehing  the  comparison  amongst  tbe  Scythian 
tongues,  not  a  few  of  their  accusative  case-signs  ore  found  to  resemble 
the  Tamil  accusative.  Thus  the  Wotiak  accusative  is  formed  by 
ftdding  &  to  the  root — e.j.,  (tm,  thou,  fon-d,  thee.  The  Turkish  accu- 
sative is  {  or  jr(  ;  the  Mongolian  {  after  a  consonaut :  dfi,  instead  of 
the  Turkish  ^,  after  a  voweL  The  Turkish  {  is  doubtless  a  softened 
form  of  the  Oriental  Turkish  accusative  case-sign  n!,  from  which  it  has 
been  derived  by  the  same  process  by  which  the  Turkish  dative  case- 
sign  eA  or  yeh  is  undoubtedly  derived  from  the  old  Oriental  Turkish 
ijA  or  ghdh.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  the  Scythian  accusative 
originally  contained  a  nasal ;  and  in  accordance  with  this  supposition 
we  find  in  the  Calmuck  pronouns  an  accusative  case-sign  corresponding 
to  the  Oriental  Turkish  ni — e.g.,  hUorni,  us,  from  hWxL,  we,  and  also 
na-mai,  me,  and  dfi^mdi,  thee,  from  the  bases  na  aad  da.  With  this 
we  may  again  compare  the  Brahui  dative-accusative  n«  or  e.  n!  being 
evidently  the  basis  of  the  Turkish  and  Mongolian  sign  of  the  accusa- 
tive, if  the  Dravidian  n  or  e  be  allied  to  it  (though  this  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  probable),  this  ei  or  «  must  originally  have  been  preceded 
or  followed  by  a  nasal ;  and  in  investigating  the  other  Dravidian  accu- 
sative case-aigns  we  shall  discover  some  reasons  for  surmising  this  to 
have  been  actually  the  case. 

(2.)  Accusative  eoM-iigru  am,  amui,  anna,  nu,  &c. — am  is  the  char- 
acteristic sign  of  the  ancient  Canarese  accusative,  and  is  used  in 
connection  with  nouns  and  pronouns  alike — e.ff.,  awif-am,  her.  The 
more  modern  form  of  the  Canarese  accusative  is  annw — e.g.,  aval-annv, 
her ;  and  this  annu  is  evidently  identical  with  the  older  am.  am  has 
in  other  instances  besides  this  evinced  a  tendency  to  change  into  an.  ; 
for  'he'  is  avam  in  ancient  Canarese,  though  avan  in  TamiL  The  change 
of  the  old  Indo-European  m,  the  sign  of  the  accusative  in  Latin  and 
Sanskrit,  into  the  Qreek  t  is  also  a  parallel  case.  The  ancient  Canar- 
ese case-sign  am  no  sooner  changed  into  an,  than  it  would  irresistibly 
be  impelled  to  euphonise  an  by  the  addition  of  nu.  Even  in  Tamil, 
man,  earth,  is  commonly  pronounced  mannu,  and  the  corresponding 
Telugu  word  is  mannu  by  rule.  Hence  we  seem  to  be  quite  safe  in 
deriving  annu  directly  from  an,  and  an  from  am.  Another  form  of 
the  Canarese  accusative  case-sign  is  anna,  instead  of  annu,  or  simply 
nna  or  na — e.g.,  nn-nna,  me.  The  final  u  has  in  this  instance  been 
changed  into  a,  through  the  attractive  force  of  the  primitive  an  ;  or 
perhaps  the  entire  euphonic  appendage  nu  has  been  rejected,  and  the 
original  case-sign  on  been  softened  to  a,  whilst  the  final  n  of  the  base 
has  been  doubled  to  augment  or  express  the  objectivity  of  the  signi- 
fication. 
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The  TdIq  scciuatiTe  cue-wgn  is  nw  or  »',  which  is  erideiitly  iden- 
tical with  the  cue-aigiu  of  the  Telngu  and  C&nareBe.  Compare  the 
TsriooB  acciuatiTes  of  'this' — old  Can.  idam,  modem  Can.  idannn; 
Tii}n  undtn;  Tel.  dtMi.  Frobabl;  the  whole  of  these  case-aignH  are 
altered  forms  of  the  old  Can.  am;  and  this  particle,  as  has  already 
been  snggested,  under  the  head  of  the  nominative,  appears  to  have 
been  originallj  a  singnlu  neut«r  demonstrative  pronoun.  When  the 
Q4nd  accosatire  differs  from  the  dative  it  is  denoted  by  tin. 

In  Teluga  the  nanter  accusative  is  often  the  some  as  the  nominative, 
aa  in  the  other  Dravidian  dialects ;  bnt  when  the  nonn  denotes  animals, 
or  things  possessed  of  life,  whether  rational  or  irrational,  the  accusa- 
tive must  be  expressed  hy  the  addition  of  a  sign  of  case.  The  accu- 
sative case-sign  may  optionally  be  sofBxed,  as  in  Tamil,  to  nouns 
denoting  things  without  life ;  but  whether  the  noun  denote  a  thing 
without  life,  or  a  being  possessed  of  life,  whether  it  be  singular  or 
plural,  the  sign  of  case  mnst  be  suffixed  to  the  inflexion,  genitive,  or 
oblique  case  baas,  not  to  the  nominativa  When  the  inflexion  is  the 
same  as  the  nominative,  the  nonn  to  which  the  case-sign  is  attached  is 
still  regarded  as  the  inflexion,  so  that  in  theory  the  rule  admits  of  no 
exceptions.  The  sign  of  the  accusative  in  Telugu  is  nu  or  n*.  When 
preceded  l^  t  it  is  nv — e.g.,  infi-ni,  dom^ma.;  where  it  is  preceded  by 
any  other  vowel  it  is  nw — e.g.,  hidda-n»,  puer-ian,  A  similar  ni  or  rut 
is  used  in  Telugu  (but  not  so  systematically  aa  the  corresponding  m  in 
Tamil)  as  an  euphonic  inflexional  increment ;  and  na  or  nt  is  also  a 
ugn  of  the  locative  in  Telngu.  Probably  those  locative  and  genitive 
suffixes  were  origjn&lly,  and  are  still  to  be  regarded,  as  one  and  the 
same ;  bnt  the  sign  of  the  accusative,  though  nearly  identical  in  sound, 
proceeds  apparently  from  a  different  source.  Comparing  it  with  the 
Canarese,  and  especially  with  the  Tulu,  accusative  nu  or  n',  we  can 
scarcely  avoid  the  conclnsion  that,  though  in  sound  it  is  identical  with 
the  ordinary  inflexional  augment,  it  is  to  be  r^arded  as  a  relic  of  the 
Canarese  accusative  case-sign  annu  or  am.  The  suffixes  of  the  accusa- 
tive of  the  Telugu  personal  pronouns  can  be  explained  on  this  supposi- 
tion alone.  The  inflexions  of  those  pronouns  are  essentially  different 
from  their  accusatives,  and  incapable  of  being  confounded  with  them ; 
and  the  accusatives  of  those  pronouns  take  of  necessity,  and  not  merely 
for  euphony,  the  nasal  suffixes  nu  or  nnu  in  the  singular,  and  nu  or 
mmu  in  the  plural.  Thus,  whilst  nd,  of  me,  is  the  inflexion  of  nMu, 
I,  its  accusative  is  nanu  or  nonnu,  me ;  the  accusative  of  the  second 
person  is  ninu  or  ninnu,  thee,  and  their  plurals  are  mamu  or  tnamtmt, 
ns,  mivut  or  mi'mmu,  yon,  whilst  the  inflexions  of  those  plurals  are  md 
and  mt.     When  these  accusatives  are  compared  with  the  Canarese  and 
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Tulu,  especi&lly  with  yanan\  me,  uid  mnan',  thee,  in  the  latter,  tfaeir 
TirtuAl  identity,  and  tlierefore  the  origin  of  them  all  from  the  aadeDt 
Canarese  am  ca&  scarcelj  be  doubted. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  compare  this  accnsative  caae-aign  am,  on, 
annv,  nu,  or  na,  with  the  Gojaifithi  datiTo-acciuative  ne,  with  the 
PanjAbi  nu  or  nunt,  and  alao  with  the  Brahui  ne  or  e,  and  the  Tnrkieh 
and  Mongolian  nt  or  I.  In  the  Finnish  tongues  the  greater  number  of 
singaUr  accnsatires  aie  formed  by  auffizing  en,  an,  Ac,  which  are  also 
need  as  eigns  of  the  genitire  :  in  the  plaral  there  is  rarely  any  differ- 
ence between  the  nominative  and  the  accusative.  Ascending  fnitiiei 
towards  the  source  of  the  Scythian  tongnea,  we  find  in  the  language  of 
the  Scythian  tablets  at  Behistun  an  nnqueationable  Unb  of  connection 
with  the  Diavidian.  The  pronoim  of  the  second  penou  siiigular  in 
tfa£t  language  is  nt,  thou,  of  which  uin  is  the  accusative ;  and  when 
this  ia  compared  with  the  Tnju  nin-an,  thee,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  closeness  of  the  resemblance. 

We  ahould  also  notice  the  exteuaive  oae  of  m  or  n  aa  an  accusative 
case-sign  in  the  langoagea  of  the  Indo-Enropean  family.  In  Sanskrit, 
Latin,  and  Gothic,  m  predominates,  in  Greek  «;  but  these  consonants 
are  virtually  identical,  like  the  m  of  the  ancient  Canarese,  and  the  n  of 
the  modem.  A  similar  form  of  the  accusative  beiog  extensively  pre- 
valent, aa  we  have  aeen,  in  the  Scythian  tongues,  it  wonld  be  unreason- 
able to  derive  the  Bravidian  case-aigu  from  the  Indo-Enropean.  Id 
this  instance  it  wonld  be  aafer  to  conclude  that  both  &miliea  have 
retained  a  relic  of  their  original  oneness. 

If,  aa  appears  highly  probable,  the  old  Dravidian  accnsative  in  ant 
ia  identical  in  origin  with  the  am  which  ia  used  ae  a  sort  of  nominative 
neuter,  or  rather  neuter  formative,  and  if  thla  am  was  originally  a 
demonatrative  pronoun,  formed  from  the  demonstrative  base  a,  we 
seem  to  find  in  the  Dravidian  langnagea,  not  only  a  relic  of  their 
original  relationship  with  other  families  of  tougues  now  widely  diver- 
gent, but  an  index  to  the  original  meaning  of  the  nenter  accnsative  caae- 
sign  m  or  n,  wherever  found,  and  an  explanation  of  the  identity  of  the 
aingular  neuter  accnsative  case-aign  in  so  many  Indo-European  languages 
with  the  singular  nominative  case-sign  am.  Being  a  formative  of  neuter 
nouna,  a  class  of  nouns  which  more  commonly  denote  things  that  are 
acted  upon  than  things  that  act,  it  would  naturally  come  to  be  used  as 
an  accusative  case-sign — that  is,  as  a  sign  of  objectivity. 

It  only  remains  to  inquire  whether  the  Tamil-Malay!t]am  accnaative 
case-aign  n,  e,  or  a,  cannot  be  connected  with  the  Canarese  am,  nwnu, 
and  no.  On  comparing  the  ancient  Canarese  accusative  ninnam,  thee, 
with  the  more  modern  ntnna,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the 
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latter  is  derired  from  the  farmer  by  the  ordinaiy  process  of  the  softan- 
ing  away  of  the  final  uasaL  Through  thia  very  process  the  final  am  of 
many  substantiTs  nouns  has  been  so^ued  to  a — e.g.jtnaram,  ancient 
Can.  a  tree,  mora  or  mara-vu,  modem  Can.  If,  then,  the  sign  of  the 
aecnsatiTe  in  ninna,  thee,  is  not  na,  bat  a  (instead  of  am),  as  is  pro- 
bably the  case,  there  cannot  be  any  difficnlty  in  deriving  from  it  the 
Tamil  sccoaatiTe  case-sign  ei,  for  the  change  of  a  into  ei  takes  place 
BO  freqnently  that  it  may  almost  he  considered  as  a  dialectic  one— e.^., 
compare  old  Tamil  ila,  not,  with  the  modem  Tamil  illei, 

(1.)  The Inttnmenlal or 'Third'  OoM, properly  w  calitd. — DiSerent 
particles  are  used  by  different  Dravidian  dialects  as  suffixes  of  the 
instrumental  case.  In  Telnga  the  most  classical  instmniental  is  iden- 
tical with  the  infiexianal  locative^  and  consists  in  ehangiiig  ft  or  ti,  the 
inflexion,  into  fa  or  ta — t.^.,  rd-tii,  with  a  stone,' from  rd-yi,  a  stone, 
the  inflexion  «f  which  is  rd-Ci.  This  form  of  the  instrnmental  was 
probably  a  locative  in  its  original  signification,  and  at  all  events  it  is 
identical  with  an  old  form  of  the  locative — e.^^  ixfa,  in.a  hpnse,  from 
tiiu,  a  house,  of  which  the  inflexion  is  it^i.  The  more  commonly  used 
instrumental  of  Telug;n  is  formed  by  t^e  addition  to  the  inflexion 
of  any  noon  of  cU  or  ekSta,  whick  is  itself  the  instrumental  form  of 
ehi-yi,  the  hand,  signi^dng  by  the  hand  (of) — e.g.,  n^pu-ckita,  by  fire, 
literally  by  the  hand  of  fire.  The  inflexion,  or  genitive,  without  tlie 
Addition  of  any  special  suffix,  is  also  oocaaonaUy  used  in  Telagn,  as 
in  High  Tamil,  to  denote  the  instrumental  case,  as  well  as  the  ablative 
of  motion,  and  the  locative.  The  particle  na  is  also  sometimes  safOxed 
to  nenter  nonos  to  denote  all  three  ablatives. 

The  old  Canarese  instrumental  suffix  tin  is  evidently  identical  in 
origin  with  in,  the  suffix  of  the  Tamil  ablative  of  motion,  originally  & 
locative.  It  has  already  been  seen  how  easOy  m  changes  into  n .-  and 
both  in  Canarese  and  in  Tamil  there  is  bo  close  a  connection  between 
the  ablative  of  motion  and  the  instramental,  that  the  case-sign  of  the 
one  is  very  often  used  for  the  other,  especially  by  the  poets — e.g.,  vdi-in 
dya  vadtt.  Tarn,  a  woand  inflicted  by  a  sword,  not  from  a  sword.  Id 
Canarese  also  the  ablative  -of  motion  is  denoted  more  frequently  by  the 
suffix  of  the  inBtnimental  than  by  its  own  suffix.  Through  a  similar 
tendency  to  confound  these  cases,  the  case-sign  of  the  instmmentai  has 
disappeared  from  Latin,  Greek,  &c.,  and  the  sign  of  the  ablative 
haa  come  to  be  nsed  instead.  Eveu  in  English,  by,  originally  a  loca- 
tive (e.g.,  close  by),  is  used  at  present  to  form  the  ablative,  or  more 
properly  the  instrumental. 

The  instrumental  case-sign  in  modern  Canarese  is  inda,  -evidently  an 
euphonised  form  of  an,  as  are  also  the  old  Canarese  suffixes  indam  and 
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inde.  Tlie  instnimental  snffiz  of  the  Tuda  is  edd.  Dr  Pope  connects 
thu  with  erd,  past  teose  of  er,  to  be ;  bnt  u  he  states  th&t  end  is  eome- 
timea  us«d  instead  of  edd,  I  should  prefer  to  consider  edd  derived  from 
end  by  the  same  process  by  which  ondu,  one,  in  the  other  dialects,  has 
become  odd  in  Tuda,  and  end,  identical  with  the  Canarese  inda,  used 
by  the  Tudas'  Badaga  neighbours.  The  instrumental  case-sign  of  the 
Tulu  is  ^dv,  which  Dr  Qundert  derives  from  a  locative  noun  ede  = 
iifei,  Tarn,  a  place,  to  vbich  the  oblique  case-sign  or  inflexion  dw, 
answering  to  the  Canarese  da,  is  added.  I  suspect  the  Tu)u  ^du  has 
the  same  connection  with  the  Canarese  inda  as  the  Tuda  edd  appears 
to  baT& 

In  Tamil  and  Ualayftlam  the  suffix  of  the  iustmmental  is  Al;  in 
High  Tamil  d»  also.  <U  is  the  case-sign  of  the  ablative  or  instru-  . 
mental  in  Qfind,  though  in  Telugu,  which  is  spoken  between  the  Tamil 
country  and  the  country  of  the  Qonds,  a  different  case-aign  is  used. 
This  Boffix  df  may  possibly  be  derived  from,  or  allied  to,  kAl,  Tam.  a 
channel.  In  some  dialects  channel  is  a  compound  word  (Tam.  Idl- 
vAy;  TeL  kMava;  Can.  idlioe),  and  the  only  meaning  of  £d2  is  a  foot. 
This  meaning  is  contained  in  Tamil,  bnt  that  of  a  channel,  which 
Tamil  contuna  also,  suits  better  the  supposed  use  which  is  made  of 
hdl,  as  a  sign  of  the  instrumental  case,  idl  may  have  lost  its  initial  k 
in  the  same  manner  as  ka}  or  gai,  the  neuter  sign  of  plurality,  is  knowa  to 
have  done  in  Telngu  and  Tnlu,  in  which  it  has  become  l-v,  by  corrup- 
tion from  kal-K  or  ffal-ii.  Compare  also  the  corraption  of  avarga}  to  4i 
in  the  colloquial  Tamil  avAf,  they.  -  Here  both  g  and  r  have  disap- 
peared. Compare  also  the  disappearance  of  it  from  the  Canarese 
iammdranu  instead  of  hannaidranu. 

Dr  Gnndert's  theory  respecting  the  origin  of  dZ  or  dn,  as  a  sign  of 
the  instmmental,  is  that  it  is  a  verbal  noun  from  A-gv,  to  become,  wiUi 
the  meaning,  he  supposes,  of '  being  also  there,'  or '  being  along  with  it.' 
dffol  is  the  shape  this  supposed  verbal  noun  takes  in  Tamil,  but  as  the 
root  of  the  verb  is  simply  d,  we  may  suppose  (U  to  be  an  earlier  form 
of  dgoL  <U  would  readily  change  to  dn,  as  the  t/  of  Affil,  Tam.,  if  it 
become,  is  changed  poetically  into  dyin,  and  as  tl,  the  sign  of  the 
locative,  becomes  in  the  ablative  of  motion  either  il  or  in.  Dr  Qundert 
considers  this  dl  identical  with  the  Tu)a  Ul,  which  serves  as  a  conjunc- 
tive particle  in  all  the  signiGcations  of  the  Tamil  urn,  and.  In  both 
Tamil  and  Malay&lam  kdl,  meaning  a  place,  is  used  as  a  locative  case- 
sign,  for  which  purpose  in  the  latter  it  is  eometimes  shortened  into 
kal.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  dl  was  originally  different  from 
kdl.  li  dl  ho  identical  with  the  Tuln  Id,  it  would  appear  to  have  had 
oiiginally  the  meaning  of  a  social  or  conjunctive,  rather  than  that  of 
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Kn  instrameiitaL  In  Sanskrit  the  instrnment&l  haa  the  force  also  of  a 
Bocial,  but  this  is  not  bo  in  the  Dravidian  languages,  in  which  the 
social  case-Bigns  differ  from  those  of  the  instmmentaL  Perhaps  the 
Tamil-Malay&Iam  particle  dl  haa  the  force  of  a  social  or  conjnnctivo 
when  nsed  aa  the  formative  particle  of  the  sabjunctiTe  mood  ;  bat  if 
the  inatnimental  df  of  Tamil  and  Malay&lam  noana  be  really  identical 
with  dgal,  I  ahonld  prefer  to  explain  it,  la  this  connection,  aa  having 
the  force  of  '  arising  from,' '  in  consequence  of ; '  which  is  a  meaning  dffal 
wonld  natnndlj  acquire.  Maj  it  be  supposed  that  dl  iat,  lengthened 
form  of  the  demonstrative  base  oZ,  that,  there,  and  that  its  use  as  a 
B^  of  the  instrumental  ia  to  be  illustrated  b;  the  parallel  case  of  the 
use  of  il,  here,  aa  a  sign  of  the  locative  %  A.  shortening  or  lengthening 
of  the  included  vowel  (espedally  the  latter)  is  not  nnuBual.  Thns  kal 
and  lidl  are  alternative  signs  of  the  locative  in  Malayfilam. 

In  the  Indo-European  family  of  languages  there  are  uo  signs  of  the 
iustrnmental  case  which  at  all  resemble'  those  that  we  have  noticed 
in  the  Drsvidian  family.  The  only  analogies  which  I  have  noticed 
(and  probably  they  are  illuaoiy)  are  those  which  exist  between  the 
ease-sign  of  the  Tamil-Ualay&lam  and  the  corresponding  case-signs  of 
the  flniuah  tongues.  Compare  dt  with  the  instmmental  suffix  of 
the  Magyar,  which  is  a2  in  the  singular,  <Z  in  the  plural ;  and  with 
alia,  dla,  &c.,  the  instrumental  sudSxes  of  the  Finnish  proper,  and 
which  are  euphonically  augmented  forms  of  al  and  eL 

A  secondary  or  periphrastic  mode  of  forming  the  inatriimental  case, 
which  obtaina  in  the  Dravidian  langnagea,  as  also  in  the  northern 
▼emacnlars,  ia  by  means  of  the  preterite  verbal  participle  of  the  verb 
to  take,  and  the  accusative  or  abstract  nominative  of  any  noun — 
e.g.,  htttiyei  (£)  hn^d",  Tam.,  with  a  knife,  literally  having  taken  a 
knife :  compare  the  correaponding  Bengali  cAwri  rftyd,  with  {i,e.,  hav- 
ing taken)  a  knife.  Various  participles  beaides  lo^it  are'  used  instead 
of  the  inatmmental  in  Tamil  and  Ualay&lam,  as  knowing,  doing,  seeing, 
con^dering,  putting,  saying,  Ac. ;  but  koj^du,  taking,  is  the  one  moat 
commonly  used  This  has  arisen  from  the  repugnance  of  the  Dravi- 
dian (as  of  the  Scythian)  languages  to  continoe  to  make  nse  of  any 
inflexional  form  after  it  has  ceased  to  expresa  its  ori^al  meaning,  and 
has  become  a  mere  technical  sign.  When  that  has  taken  place,  as  in 
the  instance  of  the  Tamil  Al,  those  languages  are  often  fonnS  to 
abandon  the  old  form,  or  let  it  fall  gradnaUy  into  disuse,  and  to  adopt 
some  word  or  phrase  instead  which  haa  a  distinct  meaning  of  its  own, 
and  the  nse  of  which  recommends  itself  at  once  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  speaker. 
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(2.)  The  Conjunetiiie  or  Social  Cote. — Dravidian  grammarians  have 
arranged  the  case  eTStem  of  their  nouna  in  the  Sanskrit  order,  and  in 
doing  so  have  done  violence  to  the  genius  of  their  omi  grammar.  The 
Dravidian  ablative  of  motion  and  the  locative  are  evidently  one  and 
the  same  case,  though  represented  as  different  by  grammarians,  in 
deference  to  Sanskrit  precedents ;  and  the  Dravidian  social  ablative,  as 
some  have  called  it,  or  rather,  as  it  should  be  termed,  the  conjunctive 
case,  though  it  takes  an  important  position  in  the  Dravidian  languages, 
has  been  omitted  in  each  dialect  from  the  list  of  cases,  or  added  on  to 
the  instrumental  case,  eimply  because  Sanskrit  knows  nothing  of  it 
as  separate  from  the  instmmental.  The  conjanctive,  or  social,  stands 
in  greater  need  of  a  place  of  its  own  in  the  list  of  cases  in  these  lan- 
guages than  in  Sanskrit,  seeing  that  in  these  it  has  several  case-signs 
of  its  ovm,  whilst  in  Sanskrit  it  has  none. 

The  instrumental  is  beat  rendered  in  English  \>y  the  preposition  by, 
by  means  of ;  the  force  of  the  conjunctive  is  that  of  the  preposition 
'  with,'  in  the  sense  of  the  Latin  cam,  or  together  with.  Sometimes  the 
English  preposition  '  with '  is  nsed  in  either  sense — e.g.,  I  cut  it  foUh  a 
knife,  I  went  tettA  him ;  but  in  the  Dravidian  languages  the  former 
'  with '  would  be  represented  by  the  sign  of  the  instmmental  case,  the 
latter  by  that  of  the  conjunctive — e.g.,  A«tti-(y)-4i,  Tam.  by  a  knife, 
amn-^u,  with  him.  Though  Sanskrit  and  the  Indo-European  lan- 
guages generally  are  destitute  of  this  case,  Latin  evinces  a  tendency 
towards  it  in  such  forms  as  nobiteum.  Whilst  most  of  the  Scythian 
tongues  have  a  regularly  formed  conjunctive  case  equally  with  the 
Dravidian ;  and  den,  the  conjunctive  case-sign  of  Calmuck,  may 
even  be  compared  (though  doubtless  tlie  resemblance  is  accidental) 
vrith  the  Tamil  coigunctive  case-sign  udon. 

The  Tamil  and  MalayAlam  conjunctive  case-signs  are  oiu.  and  d^u 
(when  emphasised,  64^) ;  also  udan.  6du  ia  evidently  a  lengthened 
form,  probably  a  verbal  noon,  from  o4v;  and  the  root  meaning  of  o^ti, 
as  is  apparent  from  its  derivative  oppu,  adhesion,  is  to  touch,  or  rather 
to  touch  BO  as  to  adhere.  The  particle  odu,  or  6dv,  thus  denotes  the 
closest  kind  of  junction,  and  is  appropriately  used  as  the  sign  of  the 
conjunctive  case.  U4an  or  udani,  tjie  other  sign  of  the  case  in  Tamil, 
is  pronounced  odan;  and  in  the  Canarese  odanS,  the  initial  o  is  written 
as  well  as  heard.  The  final  an  being  one  of  the  ordinary  foriiiative 
particles  of  Tamil  nouns,  it  appears  probable  that  the  root  is  o/y  and 
if  BO,  u^an  and  odane  are  identical  in  origin,  as  in  use,  vrith  o^w  and 
64v.  U4an  is  still  used  poetically  as  »  noun  signi^^g  conjunction, 
and  commonly  as  an  adjective  with  the  meaning  of  joint — e.g.,  v4an- 
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ftang^i,  Tua.  a  joint  sh&rer ;  as  an  adverb,  udani  means  immediately. 
Th«  Tamil  verb  todu,  to  touch,  with  its  deriTative  todar,  to  follow, 
seema  to  me  to  be  closely  allied  to  odu,  to  adhere  to. 

The  Telugn  conjunctive  case-sign  is  l6dw,  of  whicli  M  lb  an  abbre- 
viat«d  form.  This  tddu  appears  to  resemble  the  Tamil  Mu,  and  the 
TeL  adverb  tS^anv,  tSdeni,  at  once ;  it  still  more  closely  resembles  the 
Tam.-Gan.  odani.  The  resemblance,  however,  does  not  amonnt  to 
identity ;  for  if  the  Telngu  words  into  which  td4^  enters  in  variooa 
shapes  are  compared,  it  will  be  fbnnd  that  the  TeL  Iddu  is  identical, 
not  with  the  Tamil  6du,  but  with  i6ra  (as  in  (dram«t,  companionship), 
Uie  radical  form  of  which  is  doabtless  lor-u,  a  verb,  of  which  the 
original  meaning,  probably  '  to  be  together  with,'  eurrives  in  Tamil  only 
in  the  verbal  noons  tontdi,  a  d^ection,  uid  toru,  a  cow-atall.  I  quite 
agree  with  Dc  Qnndert  in  thinldng  that  odu  and  Uiru  caimot  be  iden- 
tified ;  bat  I  still  think  them  allied,  thioogh  their  common  point  to^u. 
The  Tamil  ^u  and  the  Tel.  i6du  (the  lengthened  forms  of  odn  and 
todu  =  tc^u)  are  certainly  not  identical,  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  snppoM 
the  reeemblance  between  them  altogether  accidental  I  admit,  how- 
ever, that  different  postpositions  for  the  different  signs  of  case  may  be 
freely  selected  for  use  in  the  various  dialects,  just  as  Tamil  and  Malay- 
ilam  use  U,  here,  house,  as  the  sign  of  the  locative,  whilst  TeL  prefen 
Id  —  uf,  within. 

Tolu  has  a  case,  which  Biigel,  in  his  "  Tu^n  Grammar,"  calls 
the  commnnicative,  which  is  used  with  some  of  the  meanings  of  a 
dative,  but  which  on  the  whole  seems  to  have  more  of  the  force  of  a 
conjunctive.  The  case-sign  ia  da  or  fa,  and  this  particle  seems  nata- 
rally  to  connect  itself,  both  in  sound  and  signification,  with  odu,  the 
Tam.-MaL  sign  of  the  conjunctive. 

Tht  Dative  or  '  Fourth '  Cate. — In  the  North  Indian  dialecta  one  and 
the  same  postposition  or  suffix  is  used  more  or  less  regularly  as  a  sign 
of  case  both  by  the  dative  and  by  the  accusative.  In  the  Dravidiau 
languages,  with  the  exception  of  the  Odnd,  not  only  is  the  difference 
between  the  dative  and  the  accusative  essential  and  strongly  marked, 
but  there  is  lees  discrepancy  amongst  the  various  Dravidiau  dialects 
with  respect  to  the  particular  suffix  used  to  denote  the  dative,  than 
with  respect  to  any  other  case-sign.  The  accasatives,  instrumentsla, 
ablatives,  and  genitives,  of  the  various  dialecta,  exhibit  material  differ- 
ences; but  in  all  the  dialects  of  this  family — in  the  rudest  as  well  as 
in  the  most  polished — ^there  is  but  one  suffix  of  the  dative. 

The  dative  is  formed  in  Tamil  }>y  suffixing  ku  (in  construction  iJai)  ; 
in  MalayAlam  Um;  in  Telngu  hi  or  hi,  according  to  the  natore  of  the 
preoediiig  vowel — kc,  ki  after  a  word  ending  in  ^  £«  in  all  otiier  con- 
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nectionsj  in  old  Caniurese  ge  or  £«,-  in  the  modem  dialect  ge  or  kie, 
and  in  constrnction  ige;  Tajn,  ht,  gu^  if,  y*,-  Tuda,  k  or  g,  generally 
tiie  latter.  From  a  comparison  of  these  forma  it  is  obYioos  Uiat  the 
guttural  h.oi  g  (generally  followed  by  a  vowel)  conatitDtes  the  moat 
easential  part  of  this  anffiz ;  and  that,  as  the  vowel  seems  to  have  been 
added  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  enunciation,  it  is  of  little 
moment  what  Towel  in  particular  appears  to  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  primitive  Indo-Enropean  tongues  we  discover  no  trace  of  any 
Boch  dative  suffix  or  case-sign  as  the '  Dnvidian  hu;  but  h6,  the 
dative-accusative  of  the  Hindi  (in  Bengali  H,  in  Sindhi  Ichi),  resembles 
the  Dravidian  htt  bo  much  that  it  aeemed  to  me  highly  probable  that 
some  relationship  existed  between  them.  Two  recent  writers,  however, 
seem  to  have  proved  that  the  Qaorian  lc&  has  been  derived  from  San- 
skrit; and  if  this  be  the  case,  its  relationahip  to  the  Dravidian  hi 
cannot  be  mainbuned."  Dr  Trampp,  in  hie  "  Sindhi  Grammar,"  derives 
the  Sindhi  kM  and  the  Bengali  la  from  the  Sanskrit  locative  kr'ti,  for 
the  sake  of,  in  regard  to.  This  form  became  in  Prakrit  first  itii,  then 
Jdi.  It  was  then  contacted  into  hi,  which  in  Sindhi,  by  reason  of  the 
elided  r,  became  khi.  He  derives  the  Hindi  and  Hinduatani  form  of 
this  postposition  itd  by  a  similar  process  from  the  Sanskrit  h'tam, 
which  is  used  adverbially  with  the  same  signification  as  the  locative 
WU.  In  Prakrit,  and  still  more  in  the  modem  dltdecta,  the  neuter  is 
changed  into  the  masculine.  In  accordance  with  this  rule,  we  have 
first  hU6,  then  £td,  and  then  the  more  modem  contracted  form  £9.  He 
thinke  htm  and  kaun  formed  from  k6  by  the  addition  of  an  euphonic 
ontewttro,  to  which  the  modem  tongues  have  taken  a  great  fanty. 
Dr  Trumpp  argues  also  that  the  fact  that  the  Arian  vernaculars,  which 
border  immediately  on  the  Dravidian  idioms,  have  not  adopted  the  use 
of  £d  as  a  rign  of  the  dative,  shows  that  it  b  improbable  that  the 
dialects  more  to  the  north  have  been  indebted  for  this  form  to  the 
Dravidian  idioms.  » 

Air  Beamea,  in  his  "  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Modem  Aryan 
Languages  of  India  "  (Introduction,  p.  46),  attributes  to  the  itO  of  the 
Hindi,  Ac,  a  different  origin ;  but  the  origin  he  assigns  to  it  is  as  dis- 
tioctively  Sanskiitic,  and  equally  far  removed  from  relationahip  to  the 
Dravidian  case-sign.  He  says,  "  It  is  demonstrable  from  actual  written 
documents  that  the  modem  Hindu  ifed  is  a  pore  accusative  or  objective, 
and  was  in  old  Hindu  kaun,  which  is  the  usual  and  regular  form  of 
the  Sanskrit  kam,  the  accusative  of  nouns  in  kah;  so  that  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  the  slightest  reason  for  connecting  it  with  anything 
but  the  cognate  forms  tn  its  own  groap  of  laogoages."  llion^  the 
derivation  of  the  Hindi  16  from  the  Dravidian  hi  cannot  now  be  main- 
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tained,  it  does  not  follow  that  .tbe  Dravidian  form  must  b«  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  the  Hindi  one.  The  Dravidian  ku,  being  found  in 
evei;  dialect  of  the  family,  however  coltiTated  or  however  rude,  has 
an  antiquity  of  its  own,  greatly  Burpaseing  that  of  the  change  of  iaun 
into  kd  in  Hindi  Probably  none  of  the  written  documeuts  refeired  to 
by  Mr  Beames  can  pretend  to  an  antiquity  equalling  that  of  the  Syrian 
Christian  inscription,  in  the  Tamil  of  the  period,  on  the  Malabar 
coast,  which  has  been  ascertained  to  have  been  written  in  771  a.v., 
and  in  which  we  find  ku  used  as  a  dative  (e.ff.,  nagarattavxv,  to  the 
dty)  precisely  as  it  would  be  at  the  present  day.  All  that  can  be  said 
is  that  this  resemblance  of  jtd  to  ;hi  is  one  of  those  cases  of  remarkably 
does  resemblance  which  do  not  amount  to,  but  which  might  readily 
be  mistaken  for,  relationship. 

The  Singhalese  dative  is  gliai;  in  the  Oraon,  a  Dravidian  dialect 
strongly  tinctured  with  Kolarian  elements,  it  is  ffoi ;  in  Tibetan  gj/a; 
in  the  language  of  the  Bodoa,  a  BhatAn  hill  tribe,  it  is  hho,  nearly 
identical  with  the  HindL  The  suffix  of  llie  dative  in  the  various  lan- 
gOAgm  of  the  Turkish  family  seems  closely  to  correspond  U>  the  Dra- 
vidian dative.  The  forms  of  this  suffix  found  in  the  Oriental  Turkish 
are  ite,  la,  ge,  ga,  ghah,  and  also  a.  The  Oamanli  Turkish  dative  is 
yth  or  eh,  the  initial  £  or  ^  of  the  older  dialect  having  been  softened 
into  y,  and  then  discarded.  The  Manchn  de  and  the  Mongolian  cbtt 
are  possibly  allied  to  the  Tatar  ke  ;  for  it  has  already  been  remarked 
that  the  change  of  h  into  f  or  i^  or  vice  vend,  ia  not  an  uncommon  one  in 
this  group  of  tougaes,  and  that  even  amongst  sister  dialects  belonging 
to  the  same  family  or  sab-genna,  the  pluraliaing  particle  in  one  dialect 
is  ek,  and  in  another  tt.  In  the  Finnish  family  of  languages  the 
Tnrko-Dravidian  dative  re-appeara  ;  though  the  Finnish  proper  has  le, 
not  Ice.  In  the  Irtish  and  Snrgutiah  dialects  of  the  Ostiak  the  suffii 
of  the  dative  is  go,  corresponding  to  the  Oriental  Turkish  ga  or  ge. 
The  ordinary  Ostiak  has  also  a,  softened,  as  in  the  Oriental  Turkish 
itself,  from  ga.  Compare  also  the  Mordvin  (ufeMtue  suffix  va  or  ga. 
The  Cheiemise  illative,  which  denotes  motion  into  a  place,  is  ika, 
$ke.  Ice,  but  in  adverbs  and  certain  postpositions  this  is  replaced  by 
ke,  ka,  iK.,  signifying  direction.  The  origin  of  this  particle  is  con- 
sidered identical  with  that  of  the  particle  ke  or  ge,  which  is  need  to 
form  ^  social  ablative.  The  syllable  jla  or  jK  is  also  a  part  of  the  case- 
sign  of  the  ordinary  ablative  and  the  superlative.  The  Japanese  sign 
of  direction  is  ve,  he,  ye,  e — e.g.,  Tedo-ve,  Yedo-wards. 

Interesting  and  remarkable  analogies  have  been  brought  to  light  by 
the  Scythian  tablets  of  Behistun.  We  learn  from  those  tablets  that  a 
dative  suffix  which  is  almost  identical  with  the  Dravidian,  and  also 
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with  the  TurkiBh  uid  Oetiab,  was  used  by  the  oldest  ScythUn  dUlect 
of  Central  Asia  of  which  any  remaios  are  extant.  The  dative  case  ngn 
or  sufBz  which  is  most  largely  uaid  in  tha  Scythic  tablets  ia  Udi  or 
ikka.  Mr  Nonis  noticed  the  resemblance  of  this  suiGz  to  the  Magyar 
genitive -dative  Mit  and  the  Telngu  genitive  postposition  j/okka;  but 
its  reBemblanca  to  the  dative  suffix  of  the  Telngu  aiid  of  the  other 
Dravidian  dialects  is  still  closer.  The  Tamil  hi  becomes,  aa  we 
have  seen,  aitu  or  ulht  in  construction ;  the  Canarese  ge  becomes 
ige;  and  the  Halay&lam  uibtu  or  kht  becomes  iHu ;  *  which  last  form 
of  the  suffix  is  identical  with  the  Scythian  of  Behistun.  Compare, 
e.g.,  the  cuneifonn  Scythian  n^iila  or  n^^Jdd,  to  thee,  with  the 
corresponding  MalayUam  ntna-^N,  the  Telugu  nt-ku,  and  the  Tujii 
ni-kk'. 

It  has  thus  been  shown  that  the  principal  iangnages  of  the  Scythian 
family  accord  very  exactly  with  the  Dravidian  Iangnages  in  the  use  of 
ka,  hi,  Jcu,  or  some  related  particle,  as  the  sufBx  of  the  dative.  It  may 
be  noticed  also,  that  in  the  language  of  the  Malays  there  is  a  prefix,  ka, 
which  signiRes  '  towards.'  '  To  a  place,'  however,  in  Malay,  is  datan. 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  Finnish  dative  suffix  le  has  any 
connection  with  lee.  It  certainly  seems  to  resemble  mnch  more  closely 
the  Tibetan,  Pushtu,  and  Mart^hi  dative  suffix  Id — which  lA  is  evi- 
dently equivalent  to  the  New  Persian  tu.  Compare,  e.g.,  the  Mar&thi 
ttt-la,  to  thee,  tbee,  with  the  corresponding  Persian  torn. 

Malay&lam  alone  of  all  the  Dravidian  dialects  appears  to  possess 
two  suffixes  of  the  dative,  viz.,  kku,  which  is  the  suffix  most  la^Iy 
used,  and  tnnu,  nu,  or  u,  which  is  occasionally  used  in  the  dative 
singular  only.  This  innv  is  evidently  a-  compound  form,  and  seems  to 
be  euphonised  and  softened  from  tn-itu.  Tamil  is  fond  of  adding  to 
the  base  of  nouns  which  are  to  be  declined  the  euphonic  increment  in 
(originally  a  locative),  before  suffixing  the  signs  of  case.  The  same 
practice  prevails  in  Malayftlam  also.  Consequently,  this  exceptional 
Malay&lam  dative  is  jjot  inna,  but  nu,  or  simply  u,-  and  the  doubled 
n  vhicb  sometimes  precedes  it  {e.g.,  avannu,  to  him)  may  only  be  an 
euphonic  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  i.  The  koig  oi  ka  or  ga 
has  been  eoftened  away  in  soma  diEdects  of  the  Turkish  and  Ostiak, 
precisely  aa  I  suppose  it  has  been  in  MalayUam.  Dr  Guudert  prefers 
to  derive  this  peculiar  dative  case^ign  intm  from  the  possessive  case-sign 
inaJu.     The  Malayftlam  endre,  my,  is,  I  doubt  not,  to  be  resolved  into 


*  Th*  fioal  Towal  ot  tucb  tormi  ia  MsUjlUtu  i*  eitremal;  tliort.    Dr  Qundert 
aXwaja  u*M  an  apoctrophe  inatead — t.g.,  itf.     In  poatr7  the   final  vowel  ii 
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enadu,  And  thei^oie  marattindre,  at  ^  tree,  into  marattinadit.  Tbamar- 
attindre  ngun  n)aiy  baTe  been  softened  into  marattma,  just  u  the  MaL 
Kinnu,  Btaudiog,  innu,  to-d&y,  m«  softened  from  the  Tain,  nindnt  and 
indni.  Dr  Qundert  supposes,  therefore,  that  in  this  fonn  of  tlie  dative 
we  have  a  relic  of  the  pouessive.  He  is  doubtfol,  however,  himself  of 
the  validity  of  this  explanation,  as  nu  is  as  common  in  old  Malay&lam 
OS  ftnw — e.g.,  dranw,  to  him,  as  well  as  ovonnu.  Here  he  thinks  it 
most  probable  that  the  hi  has  been  simply  dropped.  If  the  ezpreasion 
"  softened  away  "  were  used  instead  of  dropped,  this  explanation  would 
be  equivalent  to  mine,  which  is  that  mnu,  being  a  dative,  is  mora 
likely  to  be  a  Boft«ned  form  of  truhi,  which  is  in  itself  a  true  dative, 
than  that  it  should  be  a  softened  form  of  vtadu,  which  is  in  itself  a 
poBseasiTe. 

Can  k  purely  Dravidian  origin  be  discovered  for  the  Diavidian 
dative  case-auffix  ku  t  The  locative  sufSzee  il  and  in  can  be  explained 
ab  iatra;  bat  I  doubt  whether  hi  is  capable  of  au  ab  iTUra  explana- 
tion. The  only  suggestion  I  can  oSer  is  as  follows ; — Looking  at  such 
nouns  of  direction  as  vadakhi,  north,  and  hrahku,  east,  we  find  the  final 
ku,  though  a  dative  or  directive  in  ugniGcation,  indistingnishable  in 
form  from  the  hi  which  la  one  of  the  commonest  formatives  of  verbal 
nouns,  and  from  the  hi,  possibly  the  same  ht,  which  is  a  sign  of 
futurity  in  the  oldest  form  of  the  Tamil  verb.  Can  it  be  that  in  all 
three  connections  the  hi  is  the  same,  and  that  the  root  idea  in  each 
case  was  transition!  This  does  not  explain  how  hi  came  to  mean 
transition ;  but  it  may  indicate  the  direction  in  which  inquiry  may 
be  made. 

The  Ablative  of  Motion  or  '  Fifth '  Com. — This  case  appears  to  have 
been  included  in  the  list  of  cases  by  Dravidian  grammarians  out  of 
deference  to  the  grammatical  principlea  of  the  Sanskrit  It  is  true 
that  if  we  look  at  the  ConstmcHon  and  meaning  of  a  Dravidian  sen- 
tence, the  tignifieation  of  an  ablative  of  motion  will  be  found  to  exist, 
and  it  will  be  found  to  be  expressed  much  more  clearly  even  than  in 
Sanskrit ;  but  a  distinction  is  to  be  drawn  between  the  existence  of  a 
case  and  the  existence  of  a  case-aign,  or  regular  technical  suffix  of 
case.  The  Dravidian  languages  have  undoubtedly  an  ablative  of 
motion,  and  a  great  many  other  ablativea  beaides ;  but  I  doubt 
whether  they  have  any  case-suffix  which  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
ablative  of  motion. 

On  comparing  the  suffixes  of  the  ablatives  of  motion  (which  ate  also 
used  sometimes  in  an  instrumental  sense)  with  those  of  the  locatives 
in  the  various  dttdects  of  this  family,  no  real  difTerenoe  is  apparent 
between  the  one  class  and  the  other,  or  at  l^aat  no  adequate  reason 
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appears  for  regftrding  tliem  aa  diatiuct  and  iadependeiit  suffixes ;  for 
wbatever  difference  does  exist  is  to  be  attributed,  not  to  tKe  signs  of 
case,  but  to  the  verbs  or  Terbal  participles  which  are  annexed  to  them. 
The  object  of  the  ablative  of  motion  b  to  furnish  an  answer  to  the 
question,  whence?  and  this  answer  is  obtained  in  the  Dravidian  tongues, 
by  anfflzing  to  a  noun  of  place  the  sign  of  the  locative,  and  annexing 
to  that  sign  a  verb  of  motion.  Bj  this  means  the  locative  is  converted 
into  what  is  called  the  ablative,  without  changing  its  case-suffixes,  and 
the  idea  of  change  of  plac«  is  thus  aaturallj  and  necessarilj  educed. 
Native  Tamil  grammariana  appear  to  hold  that  it,  the  ordinary  sufBx 
of  the  ablative,  and  il,  the  most  largely  used  sign  of  the  locative  in  the 
colloquial  dialect,  though  written  and  pronounced  alike,  are  different 
particles  with  different  aignifications.  I  am  persuaded,  however,  that 
this  view  is  erroneous ;  and  that  a  natural  system  of  case  claasiScation 
would  determine  that  the  Dravidian  languages  have  no  ablative,  pro- 
perly so  called,  but  only  a  variety  of  .locative  and  instrumental  suf- 
fixes, which  are  capable  of  becoming  ablatives  by  the  addition  of 
appropriate  verbs. 

In  Tamil,  the  suffixes  which  are  used  in  fonning  the  '  fifth '  case,  or 
ablative  of  motion,  are  it  and  in.  U  (TeL  iUu)  signifies  by  itself  a 
house,  a  place — e.ff.,  Icd-(v)-il,  a  temple,  Qod's  house;  its  primitive 
meaning,  however,  appears  to  have  been  '  here,'  '  in  this  place  ;'  and  it 
is  therefore  well  suited  for  becoming  a  sign  of  the  locative.  Accord- 
ingly it  has  a  place  in  the  fist  of  locative  suffixes,  aa  well  aa  in  those 
of  the  ablative ;  and  in  the  colloquial  dialect  it  is  used  as  a  sign  of  the 
locative  far  more  frequently  than  any  other  particle.  The  other  suffix, 
tn,  is  identical,  I  conceive,  with  «ni,  the  old  Canarese  sign  of  the  instru- 
mental :  it  is  used  as  an  instramental  in  Tamil  also ;  but  probably 
both  in  and  in  were  previously  locative  suffixes.  In  old  Canarese  the 
proper  suffix  of  the  ablative  is  altanim  (other  forms  of  which  are  atta'^ 
indam  and  attaninde),  which  is  itself  formed  from  the  demonstrative 
adverb  affa^ra  (identical  with  alial-tt  or  aita,  there,  or  attal,  that  aideX 
by  the  addition  of  im,  the  old  instrumental  suffix,  meaning  originally 
'here,'  from  which  iitcfa,  the  more  modem  suffix,  ia  derived;  and  this 
itula,  though  the  ordinary  sign  of  the  instrumental,  is  also  ordinarily 
used,  with  the  addition  of  a  verii  of  motion,  as  the  sign  of  the 
ablative. 

Whilst  I  think  that  not  only  t/,  but  also  tn  and  im  were  originally 
locative  suffixes,  it  is  more  difficult  to  determine  whether  il  and  tn  were 
originally  identical  in  sound  and  signification,  aa  well  as  in  application. 
In  every  instance  in  which  il  ia  used  in  Tamil,  tn  may  be  substituted 
for  it  poetically ;  and  it  is  almost  exclusively  by  the  poets  that  tn  ia 
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used.  Uoreorer^  in  Teltigu,  illu,  a  house,  identical  with  U,  is  eupho- 
nieed  into  in,  ia  the  inflezLon  iitfi,  of  &  house.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
ve  regard  in  as  originallj  a  locative,  it  nill  be  found  to  have  a  far 
wider  range  of  analogies  than  il,  and  may  therefore  be  surmised  to 
hare  sprung  from  a  different  root.  In  Finnish  and  Magyar  we  find 
OK,  en,  and  still  more  frequently  in,  oaed  as  signs  of  the  locative. 
Even  in  Sanskrit  we  find  in  used  as  a  locative  cass-aign  of  pronouns  <A 
the  third  person — t.ff.,  laimin,  in  him ;  and  though  this  in  is  supposed 
to  hare  been  euphonised  from  i,  yet  in  tlia  Latin  locative  preposition 
ti>  and  the  Qreek  i>,  corresponding  to  the  Sanskrit  ni,  we  find  the 
existence  of  a  retoarkable  analogy,  il,  dn  the  other  hand,  has  no 
apparent  affinities  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Dravidian  family. 

It  seems  probable  that  tn,  one  of  the  signs  of  the  locative  in  Tamil, 
is  identical  with  in,  a  aign  of  the  genitive,  or  inflexional  increment,  in 
Tamil-Canarese ;  and  if  so,  a  new  and  very  wide  range  of  afBnities  is 
disclosed,  as  will  be  seen  when  the  case-signs  of  the  genitire  ar^ 
inquired  into. 

The  Tamil  U  and  m  agree  in  this,  that  when  they  are  used  as  suffixes 
of  the  ablative  they  both  require  to  be  followed  by  verbs  of  motion. 
In  the  spoken  dialect  of  the  Tamil,  the  rerb  of  motion  is  preceded  by 
the  verbal  participles  nindru,  standing  or  irundu,  being.  The  use  of 
these  participles  strengthais  the  supposition  that  il  and  tn  are  properly 
to  be  n^iaided  as  locatives.  In  the  higher  dialect,  however,  they  are 
ordinarily  dispensed  with,  and  tl  or  m  is  followed  by  a  verb  of  motion 
alone — e.g.,  naUi-(}f)-in  vifum  arum,  the  cataract  which  falls  from  the 
moontain.  In  this  expression  the  idea  of  "  motion  from  a  place "  ia 
plainly  implied  in  the  aoristic  relative  participle  vij-um,  which  foils ; 
and  hence  in,  whatever  it  may  have  been  in  origin,  acquires  the  force 
of  a  sign  of  the  ablative  of  motion. 

In  Canarese  the  compound  ablative  suffixes  otia^un  and  dtteyinda 
are  not  so  commonly  used  as  inda,  the  terminal  membra  of  the  second 
compound  snSx ;  and  thou^  inda  ia  described  to  be  the  sign  of  the 
instrumental,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  u  identical  with  im  and  in, 
and  a  locative  in  origin.  The  first  member  of  the  Can.  compound 
dfe,  means  a  point  of  the  compass  {Sans,  dii,  Tarn,  tiiei}.  inda 
is  not  only  nsed  by  itself  to  form  the  ablative,  but  is  also  allied  to  aili 
or  illi,  the  ugn  of  the  locative,  for  the  purpose  of  denoting  the  ablative. ' 
Compare  the  Canarese  allinda  or  Ulinda,  from,  with  the  corresponding 
Tamil  compound  it-irunda  or  il-nindru.  In  Telugn  the  particle  na, 
which  corresponds  to  the  Tamil  in  and  the  old  Canarese  im,  is  more 
distinctively  a  locative  than  an  ablative  of  motion.  This  particle  is  ni 
after  i;  and  if  this  is  its  normal  form  it  may  at  once  be  identified  vrith 
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the  Tfunil  tn.  The  Telogn  aUatiTO  of  motion  is  otdlntnly  formed  \fj 
means  of  the  verbal  participle  ntt^di  or  nuftcAi  alone,  vithout  the  aid 
of  any  such  snfSz  as  na  or  ni,  il  or  in;  consequently  Una  ablative 
seems  to  hare  still  less  of  the  character  of  an  independent  case  tkaa  in 
Tamil.  On  further  examination ,  however,  it  comes  into  accordanoe 
with  the  Tamil  ablative,  nu^di  or  nvAcAt  is  regarded  by  Ur  Clay,  and 
I  think  correctly,  as  farmed  from  ui^t,  having  beeoi  the  past  participle 
of  widu,  to  be,  to  which  is  prefixed  the  n  of  the  locative  cas&«ign,  the 
full  form  of  which  is  na  or  nt.  Thva pitraldtanui'ttw^i  Ktchekeitu,'ho 
came  from  heaven,  should  be  divided  paraHHuanu-n'-u^i  vaehekenu; 
litwally,  "he,  having  been  in  heaven,  came."  vHehi  is  not  found  in 
the  classics  in  this  connection,  and  being  the  past  participle  of  a  transi- 
tive verb  derived  &om  the  same  root  (meaning  to  place),  its  use  as  the 
suffix  of  the  ablative  of  motion  wonld  be  somewhat  inappropriate.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  use  of  u^^t  in  this  connection  is  perfectly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  use  in  the  Tamil  ablative  of  motion  of  the  corresponding 
form  inmdu,  having  been,  or  n^tdru,  having  stood,  to  which  abo  in, 
the  tme  case-sign,  originally  a  caae-aign  of  the  locative,  most  be  prefixed. 

The  Tolii  ablative  of  motion,  which  is  also  used  as  an  instnunental, 
ia  i'du  or  ftT.  The  corresponding  form  of  the  Tuda  is  edd,  which 
is  also  pronounced  end;  and  as  this  is  probably  identical  with  the 
Canarese  inda,  it  seems  possible  that  the  Tuju  d'd'  may  have  had  the 
some  origin. 

The  Oenitw  or  'Sueth'  Cote. — The  genitive  or  possessive  case  is 
formed  in  the  Dravidian  Ungnagas  in  various  ways,  and  by  means  of 
various  snffixes,  each  of  which  requires  to  be  examined  separately. 
The  Tuda  dialect  oses  the  nominative  for  the  genitive,  aa  for  the 


(1.)  The  abbreviaUd  protum,inal  genitive, — The  penonal  prononas 
of  the  Tamil  form  their  inflexion,  or  ordinary  genitive^  by  shortening 
the  included  vowel  of  the  root — e.g.,  nt  (properly  ntn),  thou,  «*»,  thy ; 
tutiR,  we,  ndm,  our.  Ibis  shortened  form  has  the  force  of  a  genitive 
in  Tamil  without  any  anffix  or  addition  whatever,  though  it  ia  often 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  a  suffix  in  the  other  diedects — e.g.,  in 
Canareae  it  requires  to  have  a  genitive  suffix  appended  to  it,  and  of 
itself  it  is  merely  an  inflexionsl  basis.  In  the  ScytJiian  of  the  Behis- 
tun  tablets  the  nominative  of  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person  is  long 
— viz.,  nt,  whilst  the  inflexional  form  and  enclitic  possessive  til  is 
short,  precisely  aa  in  Tamil-Canarese. 

We  shall  best,  I  think,  nnderstand  the  origin  and  torce  of  this 
peculiar  form  of  the  genitive  of  personal  prononns,  by  considering  it 
as  a  pronominal  a^ectire.    Every  Dravidian  noon  of  quality  or  rela- 
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tion  becomes  kh  adjective  on  being  prefixed  to  &  aoan-subeUntiTe  for 
the  pnrpoM  of  qualifying  it ;  Mid  ordinuil;  tiie  only  ciuugea  which  it 
andergoes  on  becoming  an  adjectiTo  are  each  petty  enphonic  changes 
M  are  intended  to  facilitate  the  combined  ennnci&tion  of  the  two 
words.  The  change  in  the  quantity  of  the  penonal  pronoun  to  which 
I  have  now  referred,  appears  to  have  thia  origin.  I  regard  it  as  simply 
euphonic,  and  euphony  is  certainly  promoted  by  this  convereion  of  a 
long  vowel  into  a  short  one  prior  to  the  addition  of  the  case-safGxes, 
or  of  the  goreming  subeUntiva  We  find  apparently  a  similar 
euphonic  shortening  of  the  quantity  of  the  vowel  of  the  root,  on  the 
converaion  of  the  abstract  noon  into  an  adjective.  See  the  section  on 
"Numerals" — e.g.,  6ru,  Tam.  six,  »uhadv,  sixty;  iru,  seven,  Sru- 
badu,  aeventy.  There  is  room,  however,  as  w«  shall  see,  for  supposing 
tliat  the  proc«ea  which  has  actually  taken  [dace  may  have  been  the 
reverse  of  this — viz.,  that  the  shorter  form  of  these  nnmerals  is  the 
radical  one,  and  that  the  longer  has  been  euphonically  lengthened. 

(2.)  The  natter  iti/lexumal  ffenitive.—'TiM  neuter  inflexions  a(tv, 
aUru,  ti,  ti,  kc,  an  largely  used  in  foming  the  genitive  in  Tamil  and 
Telugn. 

The  various  suffixes  which  are  used  to  form  the  inflexion  were 
originidly,  I  conceive,  signs  of  the  locative  case  :  but  in  process  of  time 
they  have  come  to  convey  more  commonly  either  a  possessive  or  an 
adjectival  signification,  according  to  the  connection ;  and  in  many 
cases,  as  has  been  shown,  they  have  shrunk  into  inflexional  increments 
of  the  base,  or  have  become  mere  eaphonic  links  of  connection  between 
the  bsae  and  the  case-suffix.  Dr  Tnunpp  considers  the  inflexion  or 
formative  of  the  North  Indian  vernaculars  originally  a  genitive.  The 
inflexion  which  is  now  under  conuderation  is  in  Tamil  attu,  and  is 
used  by  the  singular  of  oentN  nnuns  alone,  arru,  pronounced  dUru, 
is  occauonally  nssd  by  neuter  pronominal  plurals.  The  same  inflexion 
—for  I  believe  I  have  shown  it  to  be  the  same — is  in  Telugu  fi  or  ti. 

The  inflexional  suffixes  being,  as  I  conceive,  first  locative  then  pos- 
Bwsive  suffixes  in  their  origin,  their  adjectival  use  naturally  flowed 
from  their  use  in  forming  possessives.  There  is  sometimes  little  dif- 
ference in  signification  between  the  locative,  the  genitive,  and  the 
adjective ;  and  in  several  langusges  besides  the  Dravidian  the  itijec- 
tival  formative  either  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  the  possessive 
suffix,  or  to  be  identical  with  it  Thus,  as  we  have  already  shown,  in 
Tamil,  it  matters  little  whether  kulaltu  mi/t  (from  Imfam,  a  tank,  and 
«{n,  fish)  be  translated  adjectivally  tank  fisb,  or  genitivally  the  fish  of 
the  tank,  or  locatively  the  fish  in  the  tank.  The  adjectival  rendering 
is  ordinarily  the  more  natural  one,  but  if  a  few  words  be  added  to  the 
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compound  ezpreaaion,  so  as  to  bring  oat  the  full  force  of  the  iofiexionAl 
suffixes,  it  will  be  evident  that  tbose  saffizes  must  have  been  signs  of 
case  originally,  and  that  their  adjectival  use  is  secondary  to  their  nae 
as  signs  of  the  possessive  or  locative,  Thns,  when  we  saj  in  Tamil, 
i-{k)-kulaftu  ml^^  penigittrti,  to  render  the  seuteace,  this  tank  fish  has 
increased,  would  not  only  be  barbarous,  but  would  partly  fail  to  ex- 
press the  meaning,  which  ia,  the  fish  of  this  tank  have  increased.  In 
this  instauce  it  is  evident  that  the  sufGx  altu  is  used  as  &  sign  of  the 
genitive,  though  capable  of  acquiring  in  certain  connections  the  force 
of  an  adjectival  formative.  This  same  snffix  aitu  has  sometimes  in 
Tamil  and  Malayftlam  the  force  of  a  sign  of  the  locative,  properly  so 
called,  like  the  corresponding  infiezioual  suffixes  in  Telugu ;  and  when 
used  as  «  snffix  of  the  locative,  it  is  governed  by  a  verb,  not  by  a  noun ; 
from  which  it  is  certain  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  case-suffix  in 
ovigin.  It  is  here  to  be  noted  that  though  aUu  may  have  had  at  fint 
a  locative  signification,  yet,  in  such  phrases  as  those  given  above,  it  is 
clear  that  it  is  not  nsed  as  a  locative.  It  has  a  locative  signification 
only  when  the  governing  word  is  a  verb.  In  these  instancaa  the 
governing  word  is  a  noun  ;  aUu  is  therefore  used  as  a  possessive. 

&lax  UUUer  appears  to  derive  the  genitive  from  the  adjective,  not 
the  adjective  from  the  genitive.  He  says  ("  Lectures,"  p.  110),  "It 
can  be  proved  etymolo^cally  that  the  termination  of  the  genitive  is,  in 
most  cases,  identical  with  thoee  derivative  suffixes  by  which  eubstan- 
tivea  are  changed  into  adjectivea." 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  connection  which  subsists  between  the 
inflexional  suffix  aUn  and  adv,  it,  the  neuter  singular  demonstrative 
pronoun.  It  is  deserving  of  notice  in  this  pUce  that  adn  (the  very 
same  demonstrative,  I  doubt  not)  is  one  of  the  recognised  sufBxes  of 
the  possesuve  esse  in  Tamil,  and  is  occasionally  used  as  a  possessive 
in  the  other  dialects  also.  Thus  we  may  say  in  Tamil  either  marattu 
(k)-h>2^>v,  (from  maram,  a  tree,  and  Icoppu,  a  branch),  the  branch  of  a 
tree,  or  maraltinadu  koppu  (maT'-attiji-adv,).  maramadu  may  also  be 
used,  though  not  in  ordinary  use,  because  ineuphonic  ;  but  the  posses- 
sive case-sign  ada  is  quite  as  frequently  suffixed  to  the  crade  form  of 
the  noun,  or  the  nominative,  as  to  the  oblique  form — e.ff.,  vdr«i-(g}-ada 
param,  the  fruit  of  the  plantain,  is  as  common  as  vdrei'^i/yiTi-adu 
param,  and  b  even  more  elegant. 

I  have  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the  adu  of  v&rei-(y)-adu  and  the 
atiu  of  martUlv  in  origin.  The  old  crude  base  of  maram,  a  tree,  b 
mara,  as  found  in  Canarese,  the  final  am  or  tn  being  a  formative ;  and 
on  adu,  the  sign  of  the  possessive  (originally  a  demonstrative),  being 
added  to  mara,  we  shall  have  maradu,  of  a  tree  (in  Canarese  moratfa)  j 
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of  which  the  d  has  only  to  be  doubled  (as  it  is  colloquially  by  the 
Tamil  people,  many  of  whom  say  atta  for  (u/u),  when  the  word  becomes 
maratiu,  the  very  form  in  which  we  now  £nd  It  In  old  Canaiese  we 
find  this  form  aiiu  alternating  with  adu  and  aiu  in  the  possessives  of 
the  personal  pronouns — eg.,  instead  of  ninnadu,  thine,  we  sometimes 
find  niTiaJti  or  nino^u.  In  Telngn,  the  inflexional  suffixes  f*  ''^^  ^ 
are  need  without  any  additional  particle  as  sigoa  of  the  possessive  or 
geuitiTe  even  more  frequently  than  in  Tamil.  The  postposition  yokka 
IB  bnt  seldom  added  to  it,  and  needs  not  ever  be  added.  In  Telugu 
also  the  connection  subnating  between  this  suffix  and  the  neuter 
demonstrative  pronoun  is  still  more  obvious  than  in  TamiL  adi,  it,  is 
systematically  suffixed  in  Telugu  to  nouns  and  proilouns,  to  convert 
them  into  poeseasives  {e.g.,  vdridi,  their  or  theirs),  and  the  relation 
subeisting  between  adi  (or  ^t,  aa  it  is  in  some  instances)  and  fi  or  ft 
is  very  dose.  In  Canareae  the  corresponding  particles  ad  and  ar, 
though  used  as  inflexional  increments  of  the  base,  prior  to  the  addition 
of  several  of  the  signs  of  case  to  certain  classes  of  nouns,  have  not  now 
of  themselves  a  possessiTe  signification.  Their  present  use  is  purely 
euphonic,  and  does  not  contribute  to  grammatical  expresuon.  Nouns 
in  which  ad  and  ar  are  introduced  form  their  possessives  in  ada  and 
ara,-  and  in  these  forms  the  final  a  is  that  which  contains  and  conveys 
the  possessive  signiScation.  ad  and  ar  have  only  the  same  incremental 
or  euphonic  force  in  ad-a  and  ar-a,  that  in  has  in  tn-a,  which  is  a 
corresponding  Canarese  possessive. 

(3.)  The  neiUer  demonstrative  genitivet.^-adu,  it,  and  its  euphoni- 
cally  lengthened  equivalent  ddK,  are  often  used,  especially  in  classical 
Tamil,  as  signs  of  the  possessive,  and  they  are  ranked  by  native  gram- 
marians amongst  genitive  case-aigna.  adu  is  the  neuter  singular 
demonstntive  (derived  from  a,  the  remote  demonstrative  base,  and  d, 
the  sign  of  the  neuter  singular).  Its  meaning  wheu  standing  alone 
ia  invariably  that  of  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  but  by  usage  it  has 
acquired  the  aignification  of  a  genitive  or  possessive,  when  annexed  to 
any  noun  as  a  suffix,  aixia-adu  is  literally  '  he  +  that,'  that  ia, '  he  -f-  that 
which  belongs  to  him,'  but  by  usage  it  means  '  his  property,'  his.  This 
use  of  adu,  as  a  possessiTe  suffix,  is  derived  from  its  use  as  the  forma- 
tive of  nouns  of  possession. 

By  the  addition  of  this  demonstrative  to  any  noun  or  pronoun 
(generally  it  is  added  to  the  inflexion— in  the  case  of  pronouns  it  is 
always  to  the  inflexion  that  it  is  added)  a  componod  noun  of  posses- 
sion or  relation  is  formed,  which,  like  all  Dravidian  nouns  of  relation, 
is  capable  of  being  used  aa  an  adjective;  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  use  of  nouns  with  this  termination  as  possessive  adjectives  which 
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hu  led  to  adu  and  its  equivftlenta  being  regarded  as  agaa  of  thv 
poaaeasive  c&se.  The  noon  to  which  adu  is  appended  may  be  nsod, 
and  often  b  used,  without  any  addition  or  mocli£cation,  as  the  nomi- 
i)ative  of  a  verb  or  of  a  eentence.  Thns,  etadu,  Tam.  (from  en,  my, 
and  adu,  that),  aignifies  properly  that  (which  is)  mine ;  and  this  com- 
pound posseaaiTB  may  either  be  used  adjectivally —  e.g.,  madv  hei,  my 
hand,  literally  the  hand  that  is  mine  (in  which  inataoce  adu  is  called 
by  grammarians  a  genitive  case-eigti) ;  or  it  may  be  used  as  a  poeaeasiTe 
noun,  and  aa  each  it  becomes  the  nominative  of  a  verb— «.^.,  enadu 
pOj/iUru,  mine  (or  my  property)  is  gone.  Tbos  adu,  which  at  first  meant 
'  that,'  became  secondly  the  formative  of  a  possessive  oonn  (atian-adti, 
that  which  is  his,  literally  he  +  that),  thirdly  the  formative  of  a  pos- 
sessive adjective  {avaitrodu,  Ma),  and  lastly  a  sign  of  the  possessive  case 
generally,  signifying  '  of '  or  '  lielonging  to.'  Another  reason  for  regard- 
ing the  genitive  case-sign  adu  as  originally  and  properly  the  formative 
of  a  noun  or  adjective  of  possession,  ia  that  it  cannot  be  followed  indis- 
criminately by  any  kind  of  noun,  but  by  neuter  nouns  alone,  and 
properly  by  the  nenter  eingnlar  alone.  Thna  we  may  say  tnadu  hei, 
my  hand,  bat  not  tytadu  teigaf,  my  hands;  except  indeed  in  the 
colloquial  dialect,  in  which  the  singular  is  used  for  the  plural  more 
frequently  than  in  the  higher  dialect  or  by  the  poets. 

The  higher  dialect  would  prefer  in  this  instance  ena  ieiffal — ena 
instead  of  enadu — i.e.,  mea,  instead  of  meum.  adu  is  not  only  a  for- 
mative therefore,  but  is  distinctively  a  nenter  singular  formative, 
employed  to  give  a  possessive  signification  to  the  noun  to  which  it  is 
Bu£Szed.  Like  all  other  noans,  these  posaeaaive  noana  in  adu  are 
capable  of  being  uaed  aa  adjectives,  by  being  prefixed  withoat  altera- 
tion to  other  nouns  ;  and  when  so  prefixed,  adu  came  to  be  nsed  and 
regarded  as  a  paaseaaive  case-sign.  Tliia  explanation  seems  to  acconnt 
for  all  the  phenomena,  and  therefore  is  probably  the  trne  explanation.  In 
Malayftlam,  this  nse  of  adu  aa  a  possessive  case-aign,  though  common 
in  the  ancient  poetry,  has  neady  disappeared  from  the  popnlar  dialect. 
It  is  scarcely  discernible  except  in  tanadu,  enadu  (from  which  come 
tandre  and  endre,  its,  my).  The  M  Canarese  possessive  pronouns, 
answering  to  the  Tamil  e/uidu,  &c.,  are  ennadu,  Hinnadu,  tannadu,  mine, 
thine,  its.    These  take  also  the  shape  of  ninatu,  iic.,  and  also  ninattu,  iic 

A  similar  use  of  the  neuter  siogulsr  of  the  demonstrative  as  a  pos- 
sessive suffix  obtuns  in  Telugu  also — e.g.,  n&di,  mine,  literally  that 
(which  is)  mine,  from  ful,  my,  and  adi,  that,  a  form  which  is  exactly 
equivalent  to  the  Tamil  enadu.  Telugu  uses  a  similar  suffix  to  form  a 
plural  possessive  to  correspond  with  enadu  or  n&di,  viz.,  vi,  which  bears 
the  same  relation  to  avi,  those  (things),  which  di  does  to  adi,  that 
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(dting) — e.g.,  vdrivi,  theiia  or  the  (tbings  which  are)  theiis.  la  this 
respect  Telngn  acts  mora  Bfstematically  than  spoken  Tamil.  It  is  not 
so  food,  however,  of  nnng  these  possessive  nonns  adjectivally  as  the 
Tamil,  and  thenfora  di  and  ft  have  not  in  Telngn  come  to  be  regarded 
as  case-signs  of  the  genitive.  The  Canarese  and  the  Tamil  not  only 
form  neater  possessive  nonns  and  adjectives  by  adding  to  them  the 
nenter  demonstrative,  bat  they  form  also  masculine  and  feminine  pos- 
aessives,  or  possessive  appellatives,  of  both  numbers,  by  adding  the 
mascnline  and  feminine  fonnatives  to  the  genitive  case  or  inflexion  of 
noons  and  prononns.  In  the  Tada  dialect,  ad,  the  demonstrative  base, 
appears  sometimeB  to  be  added  to  the  first  of  two  nonns,  when  it  is 
need  adjedavally.  All  the  Dravidian  dialects  agree  in  appending  the 
demonstrative  possessive  suffixes  to  the  inflexion,  not  to  the  nominative, 
as  a  general  role,  wherever  the  nominative  differs  considerably  from  the 
inflexion.  When  nouns  receive  in  Tamil  a  donbla  inflexional  incre- 
ment— e.g.,  atlu  and  t'n  (in  combination  eUtw),  the  possessive  suffix  is 
added  to  this  double  increment— «.;.,  mar'-aiiin-aiu  kt^pu,  the  branch 
of  a  tree; 

(4.)  The  jxMtuue  mffix  'in,'  and  iii  varioUt. — in  In  Tamil  and 
ni  in  Telngu,  and  correspcmding  particles  in  the  other  dialects,  are  not 
only  nsed  as  inflexional  angments  of  the  base  and  euphonic  bonds  <d 
connection  between  tlie  base  and  the  case^igns,  but  also  as  snffixes  of 
the  possessive  and  as  adjectival  formatives.  I  have  no  doubt  that  tw 
and  ni,  of  themselves  and  originally,  were  locative  snffixee,  and  that  every 
other  nse  to  which  they  have  been  applied  grew  ont  of  their  nse  as 
signs  of  the  locative.  As  Max  Miiller  says  (p.  229),  "A  special  case, 
snch  as  the  locative,  may  be  generalised  into  the  mora  general  geni- 
tive, bnt  not  MM  vent,"  Native  Tamil  grammarians  do  not  include  in 
amongst  their  case-signs,  but  describe  it  as  a  formative  augment  or 
adjectival  increment  alone :  but  on  conipariog  its  use  in  Tamil  with  its 
use  in  the  other  dialects,  I  am  convinced  that  it  was  originally  a  saga 
of  the  locative,  then  adopted  as  a  mgn  of  the  genitive,  and  that  it  is 
still  to  be  ragarded,  notwithstanding  its  other  uses,  and  its  probable 
origin,  as  one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  the  genitive  suffixes. 

In  Tamil,  of  all  genitive  soffixes,  in  is  that  which  is  most  frequently 
used,  attu  is  used  in  the  neuter  singular  alone,  and  orru  (attru)  in 
the  nenter  plural  alone ;  bat  in  is  used  in  connection  with  both  num- 
bers and  with  all  gNiders.  A  similar  use  of  in  appears  in  the  Malayft- 
1am.  In  Canarese,  on  the  other  hand,  in  is  nsed  only  as  an  inflexional 
augment,  not  as  a  ugn  of  case.  One  of  the  so-called  declensions  of  the 
Canarese  is  sud  by  grammarians  to  take  ina  as  its  genitive  case^ign ; 
but  in  this  instance  the  final  a  is  the  real  sign  of  the  genitive,  aa  it 
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iaTariablj  is  in  Conarese  •  and  this  genitive  a  ie  found  to  be  preceded 
b;  various  enphooic  increments — tn,  ad,  or,  or  v,  according  to  circum- 
Btances.  Doubtless  the  in  of  tn-o,  like  the  Tamil  tn,  was  a  sign  of  the 
locatiye  originally,  then  of  the  possessive ;  but  it  has  long  ceased  to 
contiibate  to  gnunmatical  expression,  and  therefore  cannot  now  be 
regarded  aa  a  sign  of  case.  In  Telugu,  na  or  ni,  the  dialectic  equiva- 
lent of  tn,  is  used  as  a  possessive  suffix,  as  in  Tamil,  though  not  so 
frequently.  The  only  difference  in  principle  is  that  ni  is  osed  in 
Telugu  in  connection  with  tbe  singular  alone,  and  might  be  called  a 
genitive  siugnlar  case-mgn,  if  the  Telngu  stood  in  an  isolated  position  ; 
whereas  in  Tamil  it  is  used  in  connection  with  plural  nouns  as  fre- 
quently as  with  the  singular.  In  En,  which  has  special  resemblances 
to  the  Telugu,  nt  constitutes  the  inflexion  (in  reality  the  genitive)  of  all 
classes  of  nouns,  whether  singular  or  plnral,  precisely  like  tbe  Tamil  in. 
The  06nd  uses  as  genitive  case-si^  na  and  nd,  da  and  d — forma 
which  are  probably  allied  one  to  another,  as  well  as  to  the  Brahui  nd, 
and  to  the  Teluga  and  06nd  ni  and  the  Tamil  tn. 

Though  tn  is  not  regarded  by  Tamil  grammarians  as  a  sign  of  the 
genitive,  yet  when  those  particles  which  are  regarded  as  genitive  case- 
signs  are  sufGxed  to  any  noun,  tn  is  ordinarily  inserted  between  the 
noun  and  those  case-signs ;  so  that  all  auxiliary  or  additional  particles 
are  appended  to  this  incremental  in,  not  to  the  noun  itself — e.ff.,  from 
adu,  it,  is  formed  not  a/T-vdeiya,  but  oif-in-mfeii/a,  of  it ;  from  Utmin, 
a  younger  brother,  is  formed  not  lavUn-{y)-adu,  but  more  commonly 
tam(n-(j/)^-adu,  of  a  younger  brother  :  and  this  rule  seems  to  indicate 
that  in,  whatever  its  origin,  has  acquired  more  of  the  force  of  a  genitive 
case-sign  than  the  genitive  particles  which  have  subsequently  been 
suffixed  to  it  The  same  inference  is  still  more  clearly  dedudble  from 
tbe  circumstance  that  in  a  large  number  of  instances,  both  in  the 
singular  and  in  the  plural,  each  of  the  case-suffixes  in  succession  is 
appended,  not  to  the  crude  form  of  the  noun,  but  to  the  increment  tn. 
These  case-suffixes  are  not  mere  postpositional  fragments,  but  were,  or 
are  still,  nouns  of  relation ;  and  tn,  the  particle  by  which  they  are 
nuited  to  the  base,  serves  as  a  bond  of  connection,  in  virtue  as  I  oon- 
ceive,  of  its  signification  as  a  suffix  of  the  genitive.  Thus,  in  tbe 
colloquial  Tamil  hdlvni^attil  {kal{l)-in^aitil),  in  a  stone,  idaitU,  the 
local  ablative  or  locative  sufBx,  literally  means  '  in  the  place ; '  and  this 
suffix  evidently  requires,  or  at  least  desires,  the  possessive  tn  (with  the 
significalion  'of')  to  connect  it  with  the  base.  Hence  ial(l}-in-idattil 
literally  signllies  'in  the  place  of  (or  occu[ned  by)  a  stone.' 

The  adjectival  meaning  of  tn,  though  not  its  only  or  original  mean- 
ing, is  one  which  is  recognised  by  native  grammarians,  and  which  they 
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prove  hj  examples — e.g.,  ponnin  (pon{n)-in)  htdam,  a  golden  TesBel. 
This  adjectival  nse  of  m  is  not  only  allied  to,  but  is  derired  from,  its 
nse  as  a  anffix  of  the  genitive,  and  in  the  illaatration  which  has  now 
been  addaced  it  is  evident  that  ponnin  kudam,  might  be  rendered  with 
equal  propriety,  a  vesBel  of  gold.  It  will  be  fonnd  also  in  the  Indo- 
European  analogies  which  will  presently  be  adduced,  that  the  similarity 
or  identity  of  the  adjectival  formative  and  the  genitive  case-sign 
which  is  apparent  in  this  instance,  has  a  wider  range  than  that  of  the 
Dravidian  languages.  There  is  another  particle  resembling  in — viz., 
am,  with  its  equivalent  an,  which  is  occasionally  used  in  Tamil  for 
both  those  pnrposes,  and,  like  t'n,  it  is  sometimes  appended  to  the 
noun  itself,  and  eometimee  to  the  neuter  inflexion.  We  see  this  fusion 
of  the  adjectival  and  the  genitive  eignification  of  am  in  such  forms  as 
4bim  {ai'-am)  pA,  the  banyan  flower,  or  the  flower  of  the  banyan,  and 
iUtraii  tarei  (Stira,  the  inflexion  of  itru,  a  river),  the  river-bank,  or 
the  bank  of  the  river.  The  same  adjectival  formative  is  much  used  in 
Ualay&lam  also — e.g.,  moT-am  puli  {mala-aM  pttli),  a  mountain  tiger, 
or  a  tiger  of  the  mountain,  a  royal  tiger.  The  final  «t  of  am  changes  by 
mle  into  the  nasal  which  corresponds  to  the  first  consonant  of  the  word 
which  follows  it  and  with  which  it  is  compounded.  Hence  it  changes 
into  n  when  followed  by  a  dental — e.y.,  panan-dippu  (panei-am-ldppit), 
a  palmyra  tope.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  we  have  here 
to  deal  with  an,  the  formative  suffix  of  many  Tamil  nouns.  In  such 
words  as  adarku,  Tam.  to  it,  for  adan-kti,  am  is  not  considered  a  sign 
of  case  or  even  as  an  inflexional  increment,  but  (as  we  have  already 
seen  in  the  section  on  "  The  Inflexional  Increment  ")  as  a  formative 
suffix,  fonnd  in  the  nominative  (though  rarely),  as  well  as  in  the 
oblique  cases,  am  aud  on  agres  in  this,  that  both  are  used  as  forma- 
tive particles  of  nouns,  am,  however,  is  also  used  as  a  genitival  or 
adjectival  suffix  in  Tsmil,  whereas  an  is  not.  am  and  an  are,  I 
believe,  identical  in  origin  j  so  also  another  pair  of  particles  in  and  im 
(the  latter  the  Canarese  form),  am  and  an  I  r^rd  as  demonstrative 
pronouns ;  in  and  tm  as  related  to  or  derived  from  il,  here,  a  house, 
the  locative  case-sign. 

We  have  now  to  inquire  whether  any  trace  of  the  genitive  case-sign 
or  adjectival  formative  in  in,  ni,  am,  or  any  related  form,  can  be  found 
beyond  the  circle  of  the  Dravidian  dialects.  Of  all  the  North  Indian 
vernaculars  the  Gujar&tbi  is  the  only  one  which  contains  a  form  of  the 
genitive  resembling  that  which  we  have  been  examining.  That  lan- 
guage has  a  genitive  suffix  in  n  (n^,  nt,  nun),  which  somewhat  resembles 
the  Telugu  n>,  nu,  iic.  In  the  language  of  the  Bodos,  a  Himalayan 
tribe,  the  pronominal  genitive  b  regularly  formed  by  suffixing  nt — e.g., 
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ai-ni,  of  me,  nai-ni,  of  thee,  bi-ni,  oE  him.  In  Sanskrit  the  « 
vbich  precedes  the  <iA  or  at,  of  certain  gemtlves,  is  undoubtedly 
euphonic ;  but  both  in  Sanktuit  and  in  other  members  of  the  Indo- 
Eoropeui  family,  ve  may  observe  distinct  traces  of  the  adjectival  or 
genitival  use  of  a  particle  of  which  the  consonant  n  is  the  most  essen- 
tial element.  With  the  Dravidiau  particle  compare  an-a,  the  Banskrit 
a4jecti7al  formatire,  and  an,  the  suffix  of  appellatives;  the  Greek 
possessive  suffix  m>  ;  the  adjectival  use  of  n  in  Greek  words  like  yJi- 
it-*(,  and  of  m,  in  the  Qermanic  wood«n ;  and  also  in,  the  Sanskrit 
suffix  of  agency,  which  ia  preserved  in  the  adjectives  of  the  New 
Persiaa  These  forma  look  as  if  they  were  reciprocally  related  ;  and 
possibly  also  there  may  be  some  ulterior  relationship  between  them 
and  the  Tamilian  in.  There  are  traces  in  the  Indo-European  family 
of  languages  themselves  of  the  use  of  in  as  a  distinctively  genitival 
suffix.  The  Celtic  forms  its  genitive  systematically  by  means  of  n,  an, 
en,  &C.  :  nor  is  it  the  genitive  plural  only  of  the  Celtic  dialects  which 
uses  this  case-sign  {as  in  the  Sanskrit  bmily),  bat  it  is  employed  to 
form  the  genitive  dngular  also.  It  should  be  noticed  too  that  in  the 
ancient  Egyptian  n  (alternating  with  m)  was  nsed  to  express  all  case 
relations,  but  particularly  that  of  the  genitive.  Compare  also  the 
Sanskrit  genitive  or  possesaire  mama  (ma-ma),  of  me,  my,  with  the 
Zend  mana,  the  Old  Persian  mcmd,  and  the  Gothic  mciiio,  mine,  theina, 
thine,  leina,  his  ;  in  each  of  which  examples  the  final  no,  or  its  San- 
skrit equivalent  ma,  resembles  the  Dravidiau  in  or  ni,  not  only  in 
sound,  but  also  in  the  union  of  an  adjectival  signification  with  that  of 
the  possessive  or  genitive  case.  The  Lithuanian  goes  further  than  any 
other  Indo-European  tongue  in  reaemblance  to  the  Tamil  in  this  point, 
for  it  not  only  uses  n  as  a  taga  of  the  pronominal  possesdve  (of  the 
firat  person),  but  it  adopts  this  geititival  man  as  the  inflexional  base 
of  all  the  r^  of  tlie  oblique  cases  of  the  same  pronoun. 

In  the  languages  of  the  Scythian  stock  we  find  a  large  number  of 
still  more  esseutiol  analogies  with  the  Dravidian  genitival  suffix  in  or 
ni.  Compare  both  with  the  Dravidian  and  with  the  Indo-European 
poBsessives  the  Mongolian  and  Mancbn  mtni  (mi-nt),  of  me,  my  ;  and 
the  Mongolian  tchini  and  the  Manchu  lint  (n-nt),  of  thee,  thy.  In 
the  languages  of  the  Finnish  family,  the  prevailing  form  of  the  genitive 
is  that  which  corresponds  to  the  Dravidian  :  it  is  n,  an,  «n,  un,  ite., 
not  only  in  pronominal  inflexions,  bat  universally.  Thus  in  Mordvin 
and  Cheremiss,  the  genitive  is  formed  by  suffixing  n  or  e«— ftp.,  kudo, 
a  house,  kudo-n,  of  a  house.  The  genitive  plural  of  the  Mordvin  ia 
nen,  possibly  a  reduplication  of  n,  intended  to  symbolise  the  plural — 
«.p.,  kudol-nen,  of  houses.     The  Lappish  genitive  takes  n  or  en  in  the 
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eiagular,  Aod  i  in  the  plural,  i  forms  the  ordiuuy  possessive  suffix  of 
the  Usgy&T.  The  Finuiah  proper  forms  the  genitive  \>y  sufflzing  a, 
wn,  ('n,  an,  Ac. — e.g.,  mind  (mia-A),  I,  min-un,  of  me,  my. 

The  prevailiag  fona  of  the  geDitive  in  tha  Tatar  or  High  Asian 
families,  corresponds  to  n«n,  the  reduplicated  aaffiz  of  the  Uordvin 
plural,  and  to  its  equivalent  reduplication  in  the  old  Scythian  of  the 
Behistun  tablets ;  but  whilst  the  reduplicated  suffix  is  very  frequently 
used,  it  systematically  alternates  with  the  simpler  suffix  un  or  in.  The 
Oriental  Turkish  forms  its  genitive  by  suffixing  ninff  or  ntn,  or-nln^  or 
ntn.  In  the  Ottoman  Turkish  the  initial  nasal  is  only  ocErasionally 
used :  the  genitive  plural  is  uniformly  un ,-  the  singular  takes  «n  or 
nuti,  according  as  the  noun  to  which  it  is  suffixed  ends  in  a  consonant 
or  in  a  voweL  In  the  Mongolian,  the  sign  of  the  genitive  is  H  after 
the  consonant  n/  after  every  other  consonant,  Hn;  and  after  a  vowel, 
in  or  yin.  The  peiaonal  pronouns,  as  has  already  been  observed,  form 
their  possessive  by  suffixing  nu  or  nt — e.g.,  mi-mu,  or  mt-n^  my. 
Compare  the  Mongolian  kdl-Hn,  of  the  foot,  with  the  ordinary  Tuuil 
genitive  of  the  corresponding  noun  Jedl-in,  of  the  foot.  The  Calrauck 
dialect  of  the  Mongolian  forms  its  genitive  by  suffixing  s  or  i  to  nouns 
ending  in  7f,  and  in  or  yin  to  all  other  nouns.  The  l^betau  postfixes 
in  like  manner  v  or  yiit.  Tha  Manchu  makes  much  use  of  a  possessive 
relative  suffix  n;^,  or  ningge,  signifying  '  which  baa ; '  but  it  also  forms 
genitives,  properly  so  called,  by  suffixing  ni  or  t.  In  Japanese  ni  is 
used  generally  as  a  sign  of  relation,  with  a  still  wider  variety  of  mean- 
ings than  the  Tarn.  in.  ho,  however,  is  the  ordinary  sign  of  the  pos- 
sessive, and  is  also  used  in  the  formation  of  adjectives. 

In  the  language  of  the  Scythian  tablets  of  Behistun,  the  genitive  was 
ordinarily  formed  by  snfBxing  na ;  the  first  personal  pronoun  formed 
its  genitive  by  suffixing  a  reduplicated  form  of  this  particle,  ni-no— • 
e.g.,  Aii-ni-na,  of  me ;  whibt  the  genitive  plural  was  generally  formed 
by  means  of  Hie  addition  of  inna,  probably  softened  from  nx-na.  The 
nearest  direct  resemblance  to  the  Behistun-Scytliian  geuitival  na,  is  the 
Brahui  nd,  and  the  06nd  nd  or  d.  This  interesting  record  of  the 
speech  of  the  andeot  Scythians,  furnishes  us,  I  think,  with  a  clue  to 
the  origin  of  nun  or  ntn,  the  Tatar  genitive  suffix.  In  the  Tatar 
tongues  nu*  is  interchangeable  with  and  equivalent  to  vn  ;  and  tin  or 
in  la  also  interchangeable  with  ni  or  nw/  in  Mongolian,  ^n  and  un  are 
suffixed  to  substantives,  ni  to  the  personal  pronouns.  It  appears  from 
the  Behistun  tablets  that  no,  the  ordinary  genitive  suffix,  was  some- 
times euj^nically  changed  into  ni-na,  and  that  this  agun  was  softened 
into  inno.  I  conceive  that  the  Tatar  un  waa  in  this  same  manner,  by 
the  reduplication  of  the  nasal,  converted  into  nun/  which  in  Manchu 
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became  n^gt  or  ninQge.  Possibly  &lso  nt  or  nu  was  nasalised  by  the 
addition  of  a  final  n  or  ng,  of  the  nse  of  which  we  have  an  instance  in 
point  in  the  final  euphonic  n  of  the  first  and  second  personal  pronouns 
in  most  of  the  Scjthian  languages.  A  parallel  instance  of  the  rednpli- 
cation  of  a  naaal  ia  apparent  in  Teluga  itself,  in  the  conjunctive  or 
copulative  particle.  This  particle  is  um  in  Tamil,  il  in  Canarese,  and 
u  in  Telugu;  but  this  Telugu  o  becomes  oaphonically  nu,  and  by 
rectuplication  ntinnu  in  particular  instances. 

(5.)  The  gmitival  mjix  '  a.' — This  sign  of  the  genitive  or  possessive 
claims  to  be  regarded  not  only  as  the  most  distinctively  Cravidian 
suffix,  bnt  as  the  sole  original  one.  It  is  little  used  in  modem  Tamil, 
though  placed  first  in  the  list  of  genitive  case^igns  by  Tamil  gram- 
niaiiaus ;  bat  if  we  take  all  the  Dravidian  idioms  into  cousideiation, 
in  seveial  of  which  it  is  the  only  sign  in  use,  we  shall  find  it  more  . 
largely  nsed  than  any  other  snffix  of  the  genitive — a  proof  of  the  accu- 
racy of  the  Tamil  classificatioD. 

I  conceive  this  suffix  to  be  identical  with  a,  the  formative  of  the 
most  frequently  used  Dravidian  relative  participle  (see  "The  Verb"), 
bnt  totally  distinct  iu  origin  from  a,  the  neuter  particle  of  pluralisation 
which  has  already  been  investigated. 

In  Canarese  a  is  the  only  sign  of  the  genitive  which  is  ever  used. 
It  is  sometimes  euphouically  lengthened  to  d,  as  the  Tamil  adti,  of 
which  the  same  a  forms  the  most  essential  part,  is  sometimes  length- 
ened to  ddu.  a  is  sometimes  preceded  by  an  euphonic  consonant, 
which  is  inserted  between  it  and  the  base,  to  form  a  link  of  connection 
between  them,  viz.,  by  v  or  y,  the  use  of  which  is  purely  of  an  euphonic 
nature,  and  by  m,  ad,  or  ar,  which  are  inflexional  Lncremeuta  of  the 
base,  and  old  petrified  locatives  or  genitives — «.y.,  ffuni-{v)-a,  of  a 
priest;  ituri-(y)-a,  of  a  sheep ;  huin-a,  oi  a  ciald ;  mar~ad-a,  of  a.  tne; 
ad-ar-a,  of  that  (thing),  or  of  it.  When  this  genitive  a  is  added  to  the 
abbreviated  inflexional  form  of  the  Canarese  personal  pronouns,  the 
final  nasal  of  those  pronouns  is  doubled — e.g.,  ntuma  (from  ndn,  I),  of 
me ;  jtamma  (from  ndm,  we),  of  us.  A  comparison  of  these  forms  with 
the  Tamil  and  Tu]a  nama,  of  us,  our,  proves  that  the  doubling  of  the 
final  nasal  arises  from  an  euphonic  source.-  a  forms  the  genitive  suffix 
not  only  of  the  singular  of  Canarese  nouns  and  pronouns,  but  also  of 
the  plural,  whether  the  noun  belongs  to  the  rational  or  to  the  irrational 
class — e.g.,  avar-a,  of  them  (epicene),  avug<4-a,  of  them  (neuter). 
These  examples  prove  that  a  is  the  true  Canarese  genitive  case-sign : 
and  it  is  also  to  be  noted  that  thb  case-sign  is  never  nsed,  like  in  in 
Tamil,  as  the  common  fulcrum  of  the  suffixes  of  all  the  oblique  cases,' 
but  is  used  solely  as  a  case-sign  of  the  genitive. 
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Id  Tu)ii  a  is  tlie  only  sign  of  the  genitive,  as  in  Conarese.  The  onl; 
difTerence  is  that  in  the  plural  a  is  weakened  to  &  In  many  instances 
in  aingnlai  nouna  a  is  preceded  hy  d  or  t;  bat  this  consonant  ia 
merely  the  equivalent  of  the  Canarese  ad  or  d,  which  has  already  been 
nferred  to ;  and  in  the  genitive  of  the  persoDal  pronouns  a  is  pre- 
■erred  purer  in  Talu  than  in  Canareae.  Thus,  instead  of  the  Canaresa 
naitna,  of  me,  the  Ta}n  has  ^on-a  ( =  nan^ ),  and  instead  of  nintia,  of 
thee,  it  has  nin-a.  The  language  of  the  Kotas  of  the  Kilgherry  Hills 
fonns  all  its  genitives  by  suffixing  a. 

In  -Telngu  a  forms  the  plural  inflexion  or  genitive  of  all  substantive 
nouna  vrithout  exception,  lu,  the  pluralising  particle,  is  changed  into 
la;  and  ae  the  n  of  ^u  is  added  merely  to  facilitate  enunciation,  and 
I  alone  constitutes  the  suffix  of  the  plural,  it  is  evident  that  the  a  of 
la  ia  a  suffix  of  case.  As  the  plural  inflexion,  a  constitutes  the  ful- 
crum to  which  the  other  case-signs,  or  snffixes  of  the  oblique  cases,  are 
added ;  and  as  the  genitive  jdnial,  it  expresses  the  signification  of  the 
genitive,  without  any  auxiliary  or  additional  particle.  The  Telugu 
personal  pronouns  use  their  crude  bases  adjectivally  as  their  inflexton 
and  genitive.  The  pronouns  of  the  third  person,  or  the  demonstra- 
tives, generally  form  their  genitives,  both  in  the  singular  and  in  the 
plural,  by  adding  i  to  the  root :  in  the  singular  a  few  of  them  suffix 
ju,  as  u  done  by  the  greater  number  of  nouns  in  the  singular.  One 
of  the  Telugu  pronouns  uses  a,  both  in  the  singular  and  in  the  plural, 
as  the  sign  of  the  genitive,  in  complete  accordance  with  the  Can  irese 
and  Tu|n.  The  genitive  of  the  reflexive  pronouns  fftn-ti,  self,  td-n-u, 
selves,  is  formed  in  Telugu  by  shortening  the  quantity  of  the  ralical 
vowel  and  suffixing  a,  as  in  Canarese — e.y.,  tOTt-a,  of  self,  tant-a,  of 
selves.  The  adjectival  a  of  some  Telugu  substantives  ia  evidently 
identical  with  ibis  genitival  a — e.g.,  ^r-a  iavi,  a  village  poet,  or  a  poet 
of  the  village. 

In  Tamil,  though  a  is  placed  first  in  the  list  of  genitive  suffixes,  it 
is  now  less  used  than  any  otiier  sign  of  the  genitive,  and  indeed  ia  used 
only  as  the  classical  genitive  of  the  personal  and  reflexive  pronouns — 
e.g.,  nam-a,  oar  (from  tidm,  we),  like  the  Sanskrit  mama,  mj,  and 
tava,  thy.  It  ia  difficult,  indeed,  to  determine  whether  this  suffix  has 
retained  in  Tamil  any  genitival  signification  whatever.  Whether  it  be 
attached  to  a  singular  or  to  a  plural  pronoun,  It  must  be  followed  by, 
and  be  in  t^reement  with,  a  neuter  plural  noun ;  and  this  circumstance 
would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  in  Tamil  it  is  used  as  a  suffix  of 
plurality,  not  as  a  sign  of  the  genitive.  On  this  supposition,  in  the 
words  tna  teiffaf,  my  hands,  ena  would  signify  not  mei,  of  me,  but 
mea,  (the  things  that  are)  mine.     It  vould  be  a  pronominal  adjective 
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or  posseasive  plural,  not  a  genitive ;  and  the  f&ct  that  a  is  largely  used 
in  clasucal  Tamil  as  a  eign  of  tho  neuter  plural  {e.g.,  tila,  few,  literally 
a  few  things ;  pala,  many,  literally  many  things),  shows  that  this  sup- 
position would  be  a  very  natural  one. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  was  classed  with  genitive  suffixes  by  the  most 
ancient  Tamil  grammarians,  and  those  grammarians,  who  were  remark- 
ably well  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  their  own  language,  were 
perfectly  aware  that  a  was  also  a  sign  of  the  plural  of  "  irrationals." 
Moreover,  though  it  ia  stated  by  Tamil  grammarians  that  the  genitive 
in  a  must  always  be  in  agreement  with  a  plural  noun,  yet  they  admit 
that  the  noun  with  which  it  agrees  is  sometimes  singular  in  form 
though  plural  in  signification — e.g.,  the  expression  nun-a  itr'a4^t  '^J 
small  foot,  occurs  in  the  Chintimiii^i.  They  say  that  foot  is  here  used 
for  feet,  and  this  is  certainly  true  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  nun-a 
is  det«rmined  thereby  to  be  a  plural,  for  the  use  of  the  singular  with  a 
plural  significatiDn,  yet  with  the  declensional  and  conjugational  forma 
of  the  singular,  is  a  fixed  usage  of  these  languages.  I  think,  therefore, 
that  we  may  confidently  regard  this  nun-a  as  en  Ulnatration  of  the  use 
of  a,  even  in  Tamil,  in  connection  with  the  singular.  In  Tamil,  it  is 
true,  a  is  ordinarily  followed  by  the  neuter  plural  aloue  ;  but  in 
Canarese  and  Telugu  it  may  be  followed  by  any, gender  or  number ; 
and  the  a  of  the  Tamil  tan-a,  of  self,  is  evidently  identical  with  that 
of  the  corresponding  Telugu  fan-a,'  whilst  the  a  of  nai7i-a,  of  ns,  our, 
is. evidently  identical  with  the  Canarese  iiamm-a.  Hence,  as  the  one 
a  is  unquestionably  a  genitive,  so  must  the  other  have  been  originally; 
and  thus  we  are  led  to  the  supposition  that  the  Tamil  rule  which 
requires  a  to  be  followed  by  the  neuter  plural  ia  merely  a  secondary, 
recent,  dialectic  peculiarity,  which  has  arisen  from  the  influence  of  its 
accidental  resemblance  to  the  sign  of  the  plural  of  irrationals.  This 
peculiarity  of  the  genitival  a  in  Tamil  may  be  compared  with  the 
somewhat  parallel  case  of  the  use  in  Hindustani  of  one  possessive 
suffix  rather  than  another,  according  to  the  gender  of  the  noun  which 
follows  and  governs  that  to  which  it  ia  suffixed.  Though  in  gramma- 
tical Tamil  a  is  always  followed  by  the  plural,  yet  the  vulgar  in  the 
rural  districts  commonly  use  it  without  discrimination  of  number,  as 
in  Canarese  and  Telugu.  Thus,  they  will  say  nama  (or  more  com- 
monly, as  in  Canarese,  namma)  ilr,  our  village  ;  and  this  confirms  the 
supposition  that  in  Tamil,  as  in  the  other  dialects,  the  original  use  of 
this  a  was  aiuiply  that  of  a  suffix  of  the  genitive.  In  the  Ho,  a  K6- 
lariau  dialect,  a  is  a  common  possessive  suffix ;  and  it  is  also,  as  in 
Tamil,  an  adjectival  formative. 

We  have  now  to  inquire  whether  there  is  any  other  langoage  or 
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familj  of  langu&ges  vith  which  this  genitive  suffix  appears  capable  of 
being  affiliated.  There  ia  no  direct  Scythian  analogy  for  it,  and  the  only 
affinities  which  I  hare  observed  are  Indo-European.  The  moat  direct 
and  reliable  Indo-European  analogy  is  that  nhich  is  presented  by  the 
peisonal  pronouns,  which  in  some  of  the  Indo-European  dialects  have  a 
possessive  in  a  strongly  resembling  this  Dravidian  poBsesBive.  If  we 
]ook  only  at  the  Gothic  meina,  my,  thtina,  thy,  »eina,  his  or  its,  we 
should  natorally  conclude  the  sign  of  the  possessive  in  these  words  to 
be,  not  a,  but  na  (answering  to  the  old  Scythian  and  Brabui  «a,  and 
to  the  Telugn  nt) ;  but  on  compaiing  the  forms  vhich  this  sign  of  the 
possessive  asanmes  in  various  languages,  it  appears  probable  that  a 
alone  conveys  the  signiGcation  of  the  possessive ;  and  tbat  the  nasal 
which  precedes  it  in  the  Sanskrit  mama,  the  Zend  mana,  and  the 
Gothic  tndna,  may  merely  have  been  inserted  euphonically  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  contiguous  vowels  pure.  Compare  mama,  Sans. 
my  (from  ma,  I),  with  lava,  thy  (from  t»a,  thou)  ;  and  especially  com- 
pare the  Gothic  theina,  teina,  with  the  conespouding  Lithuanian  pos- 
seasivea  tava^,  tava-3.  In  these  instances  v  euphonic  is  used  as  the 
equivalent  of  n.  The  Indo-European  pronominal  posseeuve  in  a  ia 
exceptional;  for  the  primitive  languages  of  that  family  evince  an 
almost  perfect  agreement  in  the  use  of  at,  or  some  closely  related  form, 
as  the  sign  of  the  genitive  singular,  and  of  «t)n  or  dm  as  the  sign  of 
the  genitive  plural.  In  the  later  Teutonic  dialects,  however,  a  genitive 
case-sign  in  a  becomes  exceedingly  common,  and  ia  found  in  the  plural 
as  well  as  in  the  singular.  Thus  in  the  Frisian  all  plural  aubstantiTes 
and  Buch  singulars  as  end  in  a  vowel  form  their  possessive  by  suSz- 
ing  a;  in  the  Icelandic  all  plurals  and  all  masculine  and  neuter  sin- 
gulars use  a  as  their  case-sign  ;  and  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  all  plntals. 
Though  the  oldest  Gothic  possessives  accorded  with  the  ordinary 
Sanskrit  forms  at  and  dm,  yet  the  resemblance  between  the  posses- 
sives of  some  of  the  Teutonic  vernaculars  and  the  Dravidian  possessive 
is  deserving  of  notice.  The  use  of  a  as  a  sign  of  the  possessive  by  all 
plural  substantives  in  Telugu  b  especially  remarkable.  Has  the  Dra- 
vidian a  under  consideration  been  softened  from  at  (of  which,  however, 
there  is  not  the  smallest  trace  or  analogical  probability),  or  has  it 
been  softened  from  na,  the  old  Scythian  aulfixl  The  latter  supposi- 
tion, though  unsupported  by  evidence,  ia  uot  an  improbable  one  in 
itself;  for  we  have  seen  that  the  Qdnd  nd  alternates  with  d,  the 
Scythian  ni-na  with  inna,  the  Turkish  nun  with  unu. 

(6.)  The  Maiaydlam  tftnitive  tingvlar  tufix  're'  or  ' de,'—ln  most 
cases  this  Malay&lam  genitive  takes  the  shape  of  indre  or  indf,  of 
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vbiclk  in  is  the  genitinl  suffix  and  inflexionai  increment,  vbicb  hu 
ftlready  been  described.  la  enrdt,  my,  the  inflexional  base  is  of  itself 
a  genitive,  and  the  addition  of  in  is  not  required ;  hence  It  appeara 
that  de  01  dre  i&  ia  auxiliary  genitive  suffix,  like  the  ada  which  is  so 
often  added  to  in  in  Tamil,  and  is  probably  from  the  same  origin. 
This  suffix  is  written  re ;  bnt  it  is  always  added  to  n,  and  when  it  is 
thus  added,  the  compound  is  regularly  prononnced,  not  as  nr«,  but  as 
ndre  or  JUle.  N^eitber  the  Tamil  nor  the  Malay&lam  possesses  any 
Other  method  of  producing  the  sound  which  is  indicated  by  these 
letters  (a  peculiarly  euphonic  nd),  but  that  of  conjoining  the  final  n  of 
thoM  langnages  and  the  hard  r ;  which,  when  pronounced  in  combina- 
tion, hare  the  sound  of  fidr,  or,  as  some  pronounce  it,  mf«,  or  more 
commonly  etill,  nd.  Thus,  from  en,  to  say,  and  du,  the  r^nlar  forma- 
tive of  the  preterite  participle,  the  Caoarese  forms  endtt,  saying,  or 
having  Bud ;  and  this  in  Tamil  is  written  «nru,'  but  it  would  be 
erroneous  to  suppose  rw  to  be  the  sign  of  the  preterite  in  Tamil  instead 
of  du,  for  enru  is  intended  to  he,  and  is  pronounced,  etidu  or  endru, 
nearly  as  in  Canarese. 

Hence  some  analogies  to  the  Malay&lam  re  (in  reality  de),  which 
might  be  suggested,  appear  at  once  to  be  illusory.  The  Malayilam  re 
was  connected  by  Dr  Stevenson  with  the  Canarese  genitive  ra.  It  lias 
been  shown  that  a,  not  ra,  is  the  genitive  suffix  of  the  Canarese,  and 
that  the  r  which  precedes  it  is  properly  or,  an  inflexional  increment 
(lilce  ad  and  in),  which  is  inserted  between  the  root  and  the  case-signs 
of  three  cases,  besides  the  genitive,  of  certain  classes  of  nouns.  The 
Malay&lam  re  (de),  on  the  other  hand,  is  suffixed  exclusively  to  the 
genitive,  and  no  other  suffix  of  case  is  ever  appended  to  it.  Never- 
theless, as  I  connect  de  with  the  Tamil  adu,  it,  and  as  with  this  I 
connect  also  the  Canarese  ad  and  its  hardened  form  ar,  it  may  be 
admitted  that  in  this  modified  and  remote  manner  the  MalayUam  and 
the  Canarese  forms  are  allied. 

Still  more  illusory  is  the  apparent  resemblance  of  this  Malay&lam  rt 
oc  de  to  the  adjectival  possessive  suffixes  of  the  Hindustani  personal 
pronouns  Ht  and  t4  {e.g.,  mSrd,  meus,  miri,  mea),  to  the  correspond- 
ing New  Persian  inflexion  rd  (e.g.,  to-r&,  thy,  thee),  and  to  ra,  the 
Gothic  genitive  plural  suffix  of  the  pewonal  pronouns  {e.g.,  vvtara, 
our,  iztiara,  your),  from  which  the  final  r  of  our  English  our  and  t/owr 
has  been  derived.  The  Hindustani  r  is  supposed  by  Bopp  to  be 
derived  from  d,-  mirA,  meus,  being  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  madtya, 
my ;  but  I  cannot  suppose  that  the  Malay&lam  form  has  any  connection 
whatever  with  the  Hindustani  and  the  Persian,  except,  indeed,  on  the 
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Bttppoaition  that  the  d  of  the  Tamil  demonBtratiTe  neuter  slngaUr, 
adu,  is  remotely  connected  with  the  formatlva  d  of  the  Sanskrit  pos- 
sessive adjective. 

The  Malay&lam  de,  like  the  Tamil  adu,  is  used  as  a  genitive  suffix  of 
the  singolar  alone,  a  confirmation  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  derived  from 
ado.,  which  in  its  original  signification  is  the  nenter  singular  of  the 
demonstrative.  In  the  genitive  plural,  the  Malay&lam  uses  vde, 
answering  to  the  colloquial  Tamil  vdeiya  (from  rtdei),  belonging  to,  of. 
Cktmpare  the  Malayalam  enre,  endre,  or  ende,  of  me,  with  the  corre- 
sponding Tamil  enadv,  of  me,  that  which  is  mine.  The  MalayUam 
possessive  noan  mine,  or  that  which  is  mine,  is  endredu,  from  fitrde, 
my,  and  adit,  it,  corresponding  to  the  Tamil  enadu.  This  latter  madu, 
however,  is  not  the  genitive  enadv,  mj,  with  which  I  have  compared 
ohdre,  bnt  a  possessive  noun  in  the  nominative  case ;  and  though  I 
suppose  the  Malay&lam  tie  to  be  itself  a  corruption  from  adu,  it,  yet 
the  demonstrative  snfEx  would  be  appended  a  second  time,  on  the 
origin  and  true  meaning  of  de  being  forgotten.  We  see  illnstrations  of 
tlus  repetition  of  an  ancient  snffix  in  many  languages — e.g.,  malei-(^)- 
m^n,  High  Tam.  from  a  monntain  ;  and  this  very  demonstrative  adu, 
it,  is  twice  need  in  the  Tamil  negative  participial  noun  UlAdadu,  the 
thing  which  is  not ;  in  which  the  first  d,  though  a  representative  origin- 
ally of  the  neuter  singular  demonstrative,  has  lost  its  proper  significa- 
tion, and  become  a  mere  eaphonio  link  of  connection,  or  technical  sign, 
in  consequence  of  which  if  requires  to  be  repeated. 

(7.)  AuxUiafj/  tugixet  of  the  genitive  in  Telugu  and  Tamil. 

(i.)  In  Telugu,  j/oJdM,  or  yohi,  is  sometimes  appended  to  the  in- 
flexion, oc  natural  genitive,  as  an  anxiliary  suffix  of  case — e.g.,  from 
the  ordinary  possessive  nd,  my,  is  formed  optionally  the  equivalent 
form  nd-j/Ma,  my,  of  me.  This  auffix  is  rarely  nsed,  and  seems 
forNgn  to  the  idiom  of  the  language ;  no  other  pure  Dravidian  dialect 
possesses  any  suffix  resembling  it.  A  suffix  somewhat  resembling 
yokta  is  found  in  the  I^jmahal  and  Ur&on  langoagea,  which  contain 
an  overwhelming  prepoaderaace  of  KAl  elements,  though  formed  pro- 
bably upon  a  DraTidian  bans.  The  possessive  suffix  of  the  luymahal 
is  ki,  that  of  the  tjrfton  ghi.  If  these  particles  are  at  all  connected 
with  the  Telngu  yoia,  which  seems  doubtful,  we  should  be  warranted 
in  connecting  the  whole  with  the  ordinary  possessive  or  adjectival  suffix 
of  the  Hindustani,  the  feminine  of  which  is  H  (masculine  kd),  and 
through  that  suffix  with  the  formative  ta  of  the  Sanskrit  possessive 
adjectives  mUmaia,  my,  tdvaia,  thy,  atnUliam,  of  us,  our,  &&  A 
closer  analogy  to  yoka  is  that  of  the  dative  postfix  of  the  Uikir,  which 
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(ii.)  In  Tamil,  udeiya  is  commonly  appended  to  the  infleiion  of 
nanus  and  prononns  aa  an  aoziliary  possessire  snffis.  ndeiya  {udti- 
(y}^)i  means  belonging  to,  or,  literally,  which  is  the  property  of,  and  is 
derived  from  the  noun  udei,  property,  possession,  by  the  addition  of  a, 
the  sign  of  the  relative  participle,  on  the  addition  of  which  to  any 
noun  it  ia  converted  into  an  adjective.  Thus,  en^deiya  Jcei,  my  hand, 
means  literally  the  hand  which  is  my  property,  for  en  of  itself  signifies 
my.  Tfarongh  nsage,  however,  there  is  no  difference  in  signification, 
or  even  in  emphasis,  between  en  and  at'Udei-{y)-a.  The  Malay&lam 
dispenses  with  ya  or  a,  the  sign  of  the  relative  participle,  and  uses  ude 
(in  Tamil  vtfei),  the  nninflected  noun  itself,  as  its  auxiliary  suffix  of 
the  genitive.  This  snffix  is  still  farther  mutilated  in  modem  Malayft- 
km  into  4e — t-ff-,  pvtri^e,  of  a  daughter,  u^eiya  is  very  laigely  used 
aa  an  aoxiliary  genitival  suffix  in  colloquial  Tamil,  and  in  ^ome  gram- 
mars written  by  foreigners  it  is  classed  with  the  signs  of  the  genitivs ; 
but,  properly  speaking,  it  is  not  a  case-aign,  or  snffix  of  case  at  all, 
but  the  relative  participle  of  an  appellative  verb  used  adjectivally,  and 
it  is  to  be  compared  not  with  our  preposition  of,  but  with  the  phrase, 
belonging  to. 

Loeaiive  or  '  Seventh '  Gate. — Dra vidian  grammariana  state  that  any 
word  which  signifies  '  a  place '  may  be  used  to  express  the  locative.  In 
each  dialect,  however,  some  words  or  postpositions  are  so  frequently 
and  systematically  used  for  this  purpose  that  they  may  be  regarded  aa 
distinctively  locative  snffixes. 

In  Tamil,  lauh  an  eye,  which  has  also  the  ugnification  of  a  place,  ia 
given  in  the  grammars  as  the  characteristic  sufBx  of  the  locative.  Aa 
a  verbal  root,  kart  means  to  see  :  ita  secondaiy  signification  was,  look  ! 
its  third,  there ;  its  fourth,  a  place  :  and  in  consequence  of  the  last 
meaning  it  came  to  be  used  as  a  sign  of  the  locative.  It  ia  very  rarely 
nsad,  and  the  use  of  k&l  (in  Malayftlam  kal),  which  stands  next  in  the 
list  in  the  Nannfil,  ia  still  more  rar&  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  most  distinctive  sign  of  the  Tamil  locative  is  il,  a  house,  a 
place — literally,  this  place,  here.  In  colloquial  Tamil  the  moat  com- 
monly used  sign  of  the  locative  is  vfatUl,  a  compound  suffix,  which  is 
derived  from  idam,  the  ordinary  word  for  a  place,  aliu,  the  inflexion 
or  baais  of  the  oblique  cases  {itT-attu),  and  il,  an  older,  purer  word  for 
a  place,  which  is  added  to  id'-attu  {ii-alt'-il),  as  the  real  sign  of  the 
locative,  with  the  meaning  of  our  preposition  in.  The  aignification  of 
the  whole  suffix  is  literally,  in  the  place  of,  or  in  the  place  occupied  by ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  what  really  distinguishes  the  locative  in  this 
compound  is  t^,  in — the  suffix  of  a  suffix ;  and  that  the  meaning  which 
the  entire  compound  receives  in  actual  use  is  simply  in.     In  the  lowest 
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p&toU  of  colloquial  Tamil,  tlie  locntive  BufGz  which  is  moat  used  is 
l-ifta,  near,  the  infinitive  of  a  verb,"  The  higher  dialect  of  the  Tamil 
uses  also  vf  and  vri,  withJD,  among,  as  sigus  of  the  locative. 

The  ancient  Canareae  generally  used  &l,  corresponding  to  the  Tamil 
v(,  aa  its  locative  sufGx  ;  whilst  the  modem  dialect  uses  alU  or  Hit,  a 
funn  which  answers  to  the  Tamil  t'l.  alii  'a  properly  a  noun  of  placf , 
formed  from  the  remote  demonstrative  a;  and  its  fellow  is  illi,  fonned 
from  t,  the  proximate  demonstrative.  These  words  mean  literally  that 
place  aad  this  place,  or  there  and  here,  and  their  use  as  locative  sufiixea 
appears  to  hetoken  a  later  atate  of  the  language  than  the  use  of  ii  and 
ui  in  Tamil,  and  of  ^  in  Caoarese.  The  locative  suffix  of  the  Tuda 
ia  ufcA  or  orih,  which  seems  to  be  simply  the  Tamil  tt/  rudely  pro- 
nounced,    r  and  I  seem  generally  to  become  rzh  in  this  dialect. 

In  Telugn  the  ugn  of  the  locative  most  commonly  used  is  16;  another 
form  frequently  employed  is  andu.  16  is  more  intensely  locative  in  its 
signiGcation  than  andu;  it  means  n'ithin,  and  is  obviously  ideotical 
with  the  Cauarese  £f  and  the  Tamil  uf.  andu  means  simply  '  in,'  and, 
like  the  Canarese  alii,  is  properly  a  noun  of  place.  I  consider  and-u, 
the  adverbial  noun,  there,  identical  with  attdu,  the  sign  of  the  locative. 
It  is  erideutly  formed  from  a,  the  remote  demonstrative,  with  the 
addition  of  a  formative  d,  whilst  indu,  the  correlative  adverb  of  place, 
is  derived  from  t,  the  proximate  demonstrative.  The  Canarese  also 
possesses  adverbs  corresponding  to  these,  viz.,  ania  and  into,  atUalu 
and  tTiialu,  but  uses  them  chiefly  to  express  comparison,  like  out  adverb 
than.  The  Telugu  locative  suffix  andu  (meaning  on  or  in)  bears  some 
apparent  resemblance  to  the  Sanskrit  anlar,  among,  but  this  resem- 
blance is  iilnsory;  for  ajtdu  is  derived  from  a,  that,  by  the  addition  of 
the  neuter  formative  du,  which  becomes  enphonically  ndu,  and  corre- 
sponds not  to  the  Sanskrit,  but  rather  to  anda,  that,  the  demonstrative 
ftdjeetive  of  tli«  Tamil.     The  Tu]q  locative  suffix  is  da  or  d",  tu  or  f. 


'  I  cuiDot  forbmr  notjcing  the  remarkable  (though  proliably  occidental)  resem- 
blance batwMD  the  double  meiiiiing  of  il  m  Tamil  and  of  in  in  Latin.  Bach  ii 
Oied  at  a  locative  suffix  with  the  meaoiug  of  '  in  ; '  and  each  is  uoad  also  as  a  par- 
ticle of  negatioD.  The  Latin  in  not  only  means  '  in,'  but  has  also  the  additional 
neaniDKot  'not'  in  luch  compounds  as  indoeitu  (like  the  Qothicun  and  the  Greek 
and  Sanskrit  a  or  an  privatiTs) ;  and  in  like  manner  the  Tamil  U  meaiia  not  only 
'  in,'  but  also  '  not.'  Moreover,  as  the  Latin  in  privative  is  an,  na,  in  lome  other 
dialects,  so  the  Tamil  tt,  oot,  takes  also  the  shape  of  al,  with  a  very  alight  diSur- 
cnce,  not  in  the  meaning,  but  only  in  the  application.  Dr  Qundert  suggeata  that 
poesibly  U  is  merely  the  equivalent  of  v{,  meaning  Biiitenoe,  and  that  the  nega- 
tive power  of  ilia  reets  in  the  6nal  a.  1  have  shown,  however,  that  this  a  is  tlie 
pluralieing  particle  of  the  neuter  plural.  See  "  Neuter  plural  sufSi  in  a."  The 
neuter  singular  is  ii-da,  inttru,  the  thing  that  is  nut. 
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whicli  Dr  Oundert  conjectures  ma^  be  derived  from  ud-a,  equivalent  to 
uf,  Tam.  within,  df.  Old  Canareae,  or  from  ede,  equivalent  to  Tam.  idei 
or  vfam,  place.  The  nature  of  the  initial  vowel  of  the  Tulu  snfBx 
seems  difficult  to  ascertain.  The  d  ie  sometimes  preceded  by  o,  some- 
times by  a  01  e;  and  sometimes  it  is  obliterated,  as  in  keif,  in  the 
handj  a  form  which  suggests  Telugu  analogies.  Oa  the  whole  it  seems 
to  me  most  likely  that  the  Tuju  locative  du  or  fu  has  sprung  from  the 
same  origin  as  the  Can.  alii  and  the  TeL  andv,  viz.,  the  adverb  of 
place  iherf,  one  form  of  which  in  Tii]a  is  ade,  thither  (corresponding 
to  ide,  hither,  and  ode,  whither). 

In  Telugu  the  postposition  na,  which  becomes  ni  after  i,  is  used  as 
a  locative  suffix  in  conaectioa  with  neuter  nouns,  ni  (and  hencs  its 
equivalent  na  also)  is  evidently  identica]  with  in,  the  sign  of  the 
ablative  of  motion  in  High  Tamil,  which  I  have  supposed  to  be  pro- 
perly a  dgn  of  the  locative ;  and  probably  this  in  is  the  origin  of  tn, 
the  Tamil,  and  m'  and  no,  the  Telugn,  genitival  or  inflexional  snffizes. 
The  genitive  is  more  likely  to  be  derived  from  the  locative  than  the 
locative  from  the  geniUve.  With  this  Telugn  locative  na  we  may 
compare  the  Ostiak  locative  na,  ne,  the  Finnish  and  Magyar  an  and 
en,  and  especially  the  Japanese  locative  ni — e.g.,  Yedo-ni,  in  or  at 
Yedo. 

In  Telugn,  and  in  the  higher  dialect  of  Tamil,  the  inflexion  oc 
basis  of  the  oblique  cases,  which  has  generally  the  force  of  a  genitive, 
is  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  locative  also.  This  is  the  case  in 
Tamil  only  in  those  connections  in  which  it  is  governed  by  a  verb, 
expressed  or  implied.  In  Tamil  the  inflexion  which  is  chiefly  used  in 
this  manner  is  atiu — e.^.,  nilatta,  upon  the  eartb.  The  Molayftlam 
uses  attu  in  a  similar  manner ;  and  in  Telugu  a  corresponding  change 
from  ti  to  ta  converts  the  inflexion  or  obsolete  genitive  into  a  locative 
— e.g.,  ii}{i,  of  a  house,  in(a,  in  a  house.  The  same  inflezioA  in  ta 
denotes  the  inetnimental  in  Telugu,  as  well  as  the  locative — e.ff.,  com- 
pare chSti,  of  a  hand,  with  cAita,  by  a  band ;  but  this  form  seems  to 
have  been  a  locative  originally.  This  fusion  of  the  meaning  of  the 
genitive  and  locative  suffixes  corresponds  to  a  similar  fusion  of  the 
Eigas  of  those  coses  which  a  comparison  of  the  various  Indo-European 
tongues  brings  to  light.  The  genitive  and  locative  case-aigns  are  often 
identical  in  the  Finnish  family  of  langn^es  also.  Bearing  this  la 
mind,  we  may  conclude  that  in  or  nt,  one  of  the  most  common  in- 
flexional increments  in  all  the  dialects  ;  in,  one  of  the  Tamil  possessive 
and  adjectival  sufQxes  ;  in,  the  sign  of  the  Tamil  ablative  of  motion  ; 
and  im,  the  Canarese  sign  of  the  instrumental,  with  the  various  sh^ies 
they  take,  were  all  originally  locatives,  and  identical  with  il,  which  we 
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have  seen  la  bo  exceedingly  common  as  a  locative  sufBx,  with  th« 
original  meaning  of  iatre* 

In  all  the  Dravidian  idioms  the  locative  anffizes  are  Dsed  lilce  our 
e/ion,  to  express  comparison.  Sometimes  the  locative  alone  is  used  for 
this  purpose :  oftener  the  conjunctive  particle  is  added  to  it — e.g., 
il-ttm,  in  Tamil,  ^nw,  in  Teluga,  which  compound  haa  the  BigniScation 
of  our  even  than. 

The  Vocative  or  '  Eighth '  Gate. — In  the  Draridian  languages  there  is 
nothing  which  properly  deserves  to  be  styled  a  suffix  or  case-sign  of  the 
vocative.  The  vocative  is  fonned  merely  by  affixing  or  suffixing  some 
sign  of  emphasis,  or  in  certain  instances  by  suffixing  fragments  of  the 
personal  pronouns.  The  most  common  vocative  in  Tamil  is  the  em- 
phatic i,  which  ia  simply  appended  to  the  nonn.  Sometimes,  also,  the 
vocative  is  fonned  by  substituting  d  for  the  formative  of  gender — e.g., 
from  kartan,  Iiord,  ia  fonned  hartd,  0  Lord ;  by  converting  the  final 
vowel  into  dy  (a  fragment  of  the  old  pronoun  of  the  second  person 
singular) — e.<f.,  from  tangei,  sister,  is  formed  tang&y,  0  sister;  or  hy 
lengthening  the  vowel  of  the  pluralisiag  particle — e.g.,  from  pd^al, 
sionets,  is  formed  pdvig&f,  0  sinners.  Sometimes,  again,  especially  in 
poetiy,  rational  plurals  are  put  in  tho  vocative  by  appending  to  them 
ir,  a  fragment  of  ntr,  yon — e.g.,  tlltr,  literally  ell-b;  all  ye.  Both  in 
Tamil  and  Malay&lam  the  vocative  is  often  formed  by  lengthening  the 
final  vowel  of  the  nominative — e.g.,  t&ri,  female-  friend,  voc.  tifi. 
This  usage  prevails  also  in  Japanese. 

In  the  Indo-European  languages  the  nominative  is  often  used  for 
the  vocative,  and  what  appeara  to  be  a  vocative  case-ending  is  often 
only  a  weakened  form  of  the  final  syllable.  In  the  Dravidion  lan- 
guages, in  like  manner,  the  crude  root,  deprived  of  all  increments,  is 
often  used  as  the  vocative^ 

In  Telugu  the  vocative  singular  is  ordinarily  formed  by  lengthening 
the  final  vowel  of  the  nominative  (and  all  Telugu  words  end  iu  some 
vowel),  or  by  changing  the  final  u  into  a  or  &.  ara  or  ard,  from  tho 
same  root  as  the  Tamil  pronominal  fragment  ii-  (viz.,  ntr,  ye),  is  poat- 

*  Can.  md  Tel.  agrve  in  using  al  u  ths  base  of  a  remota  demoiutratiTo.  Cild. 
luta  tbe  corrMpoQdLDg  il  (illi),  hsn,  u  a  proiimftta  damonitntiTe,  but  does  not 
givs  ta  it  tka  manDuig  of  houw.  Tel.  giviu  to  il  the  meaning  of  bausa  (I'lu, 
iilu),  but  does  not  uw  it  aa  a  proximate  demonatratiTS.  The  demonatcative 
meaning  of  it,  wbich  has  disappearrd  from  tbe  Tsl.  il-tt,  houae,  ia  retained,  how-  ^ 
ever,  in  tliu  longer  form  Mgu,  in  this  manner.  Tbe  radical  elemeat  in  ii,  bere, 
ii  the  proximate  demonatrative  root  i,  tbis,  and  this  would  aesm  to  be  thu  origin 
also  of  the  Indo-European  locative  t".  "  This  short  «,"  aajs  Mas  MiUler  (p.  227), 
speaking  of  the  Sanskrit  locative  i  in  hrid-i,  in  the  heart,  "  is  a  demonstrative 
root,  and  in  all  probability  the  tame  root  whioh  produoed  tbe  preposition  in.". 
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fixed  as  the  vocAtive  of  maaculine-feminiae  plurals.  In  addition  to 
these  suflEzes,  v&rious  unimportant  vocative  particles,  or  particles  of  ex- 
clamation, are  prefixed  to  nonns  ;  some  to  one  number  only,  some  to 
both.  In  Canarese  the  vocative  is  ordinarily  formed  by  appending  A, 
by  lengthening  the  final  vowel  of  the  nominative,  or  by  adding  e  or  i. 
Masculine-feminine  plurals  form  their  vocative  not  only  by  means  of  e 
or  S,  but  also  by  suffixing  ira  or  ird,  from  the  same  source  as  the 
Telugu  ard — viz.,  the  old  nlr  or  tr,  ye.  Such  being  the  origin  and 
character  of  the  Dravidian  signs  of  the  vocative,  it  is  evident  that  we 
cannot  expect  to  find  allied  forms  in  any  other  family  of  languages. 

Compottitd  Case-tigju. — As  in  the  Hungarian  and  other  Scythian 
tongues,  and  in  some  of  the  languages  of  the  Eastern  islands,  so  in 
Dravidian,  two  or  more  caae-signs  are  occasionally  compounded  to- 
gether into  one.  We  have  already  noticed  the  custom  of  annexing  the 
various  signs  of  the  oblique  cases  to  the  infiexion  or  sign  of  the 
genitive  ;  but  other  combinations  of  case-signs  are  also  in  use.  Thus, 
there  is  a  combination  of  the  dative  and  locative — t.g.,  vt((uklnil  (vt[t«- 
ki^uf),  colloquial  Tam.  within  the  hoose,  in  which  the  locative  u}  is 
combined  with  the  dative  or  directive  Jcku,  for  the  purpose  of  intensi- 
fying tn,  and  educing  the  meaning  of  '  within.'  The  higher  dialect 
would  in  this  instance  prefer  i^;;ii^,  the  simple  locative ;  but  vfff u- 
jfcfcttf  is  also  idiomatic.  The  ablative  of  motion  in  each  of  the  Dra- 
vidian dialects  is  generally  a  compound  case,  bemg  formed  of  the 
locative  and  a  verbal  participle,  or  even  of  two  locatives — e.ff.,  mane- 
{yyUl-inda,  Can.  out  of  the  house,  from  Uli  or  aili,  the  sign  of  the 
locative,  and  inda,  a  sign  of  the  instrumental,  which  is  used  also  as  a 
sign  of  the  ablative,  but  which  was,  I  conceive,  a  locative  originally, 
and  identical  with  tm,  the  Canarese  form  of  the  Tamil  in. 

Such  compounds  may  indeed  be  formed  in  these  languages  at 
pleasure,  and  almost  ad  infinitum.  Another  instance  of  them  in 
Tamil  is  seen  in  the  addition  of  the  dative  to  the  locative  (e.g.,  il-Jai, 
ideUtii-ku),  to  constitnte  the  locative-directive,  which  is  required  to 
be  used  in  such  expressions  as,  I  sent  Co  him.  The  MalayJllsm 
iniickulla  (jn-i-kli  and  vll"),  my,  is  a  compound  of  the  dative  of 
the  personal  pronoun  (which  is  itself  a  compound),  and  a  relative 
participial  form  of  u/,  within ;  in  colloquial  Tamil,  also,  a  siniiJnr 
form  is  used  as  a  possessive. 

FoMosive  CompouTtdg.—TkB  Dravidian  languages  are  destitute  of 
that  remarkable  and  very  convenient  compound  of  nouns  and  prono- 
minal suffixes  with  a  possessive  signification  which  b  so  characteristic 
of  the  Turkish,  Finnish,  and  other  Scythian  families.  See  Castren's 
"  Dissertatio  de  AfGxis  Fersonalibus  Linguariim  Altaicarum." 
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In  Hongsruin  they  form  the  following  componods  of  ur,  master, 
with  the  pronominal  fn^ments,  nsed  ss  possessiTes  : — 

ur-am,     ,  my  muter.  vr-aim,       my  masters. 

w-ad,        thy  master.  vr-aid,        thy  masters. 

ur-a,  his  master.  ur-<ti,  his  masters. 

vr-un-jl,     onr  master.  wr-aitirk,     onr  masters. 

ur-at-ak,    your  master.  ur-ait-ok,    your  masters. 

vr-ole,        their  master.  ur-ai-k,       their  masters. 

These  componnds  are  regularly  declined  like  uucompounded  nouns, 
in  the  oso&l  way  :  e.g. — 

uranmak  {ur-am-^uik),  to  ray  master. 
urunhiai  (ur-vn-k-nak),  to  our  master. 
vraimnat  {ur-aim-nak),  to  my  masters. 
wtanknal:  (iir-atn-i-n<»i),  to  our  masters, 

"Die  absence  of  possessive  compounds  of  this  nature  in  the  Dravidinn 
languages,  notwithstanding  their  agreement  with  the  Scythian  group  in 
so  many  other  points,  is  remarkable  :  it  is  the  only  point  in  which  any 
■trnctnral  difference  of  a  generic  or  class  type  appears  to  exist.  In 
all  the  Dravidian  languages  the  possesuve  pronouns  are  prefixed  to 
nouns,  as  in  thtt  Indo-European  tongues,  never  postfixed,  as  in  the 
Scythian.  There  is  a  class  of  words  in  the  Dravidian  languages  com- 
pounded of  a  noun  and  a  personal  snfGx,  called  conjugated  nouns,  or 
appellative  verbs.  See  the  section  in  which  these  are  explained.  That 
class  of  words,  though  it  resembles,  is  uot  identical  with,  the  Scythian 
poasessive  compounds.  It  is  identical,  howerer,  with  the  predicative 
componnds  of  the  Scythian  languages. 

SECTION  la— ADJECTIVES,  OR  NOUNS  USED 
ADJECTIVALLT. 

The  difference  between  the  Indo-European  languages  and  those  of 
the  Scythian  group  with  respect  to  the  formation  and  use  of  ac^ectivea, 
is  very  considerable. 

The  agreement  of  adjectives  with  the  substantives  which  they 
qualify,  in  gender,  number,  and  case,  forms  an  invariable  characteristic 
of  the  languages  of  the  Indo-European  family ;  whilst  in  the  Scythian 
languages  adjectives  have  neither  number,  gender,  nor  case,  bat  are 
mere  nouns  of  relation  or  quality,  which  are  prefixed  without  alteration 
to  substantive  nouns.  In  this  particular  the  Dravidian  languages  pre* 
sent  no  resemblance  to  the  Sanskrit,  or  to  any  other  member  of  the 
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Indo-European  stock,  but  are  decidedly  Scythian  in  character,  Dra- 
vidiaa  adjectivea,  properly  so  called,  like  those  of  the  Scythian  tongues, 
are  nouns  of  quality  or  reUtion,  which  acquire  the  signification  of 
adjectives  merely  by  being  prefixed  to  substantive  nouns  Trithout 
declensional  change ;  and,  in  virtue  of  that  acquired  signift cation,  they 
are  called  by  Tamil  grammariana  wi  ehol,  qualitative  words.  Parti- 
ciples of  verbs,  and  nouns  with  the  addition  of  participial  formativea, 
are  also  largely  used  as  adjectives  in  the  Dravidian,  as  in  the  Scythian, 
family.  Such  being  the  simplicity  of  the  constrnction  of  Dravidian 
adjectives,  it  will  not  be  necessaiy  to  occupy  much  time  in  the  investi- 
gation of  this  department  of  grammar.  It  may  suffice  to  state,  aeriadm, 
the  various  modes  in  which  nouns  or  verbs  are  used  as  adjectives,  and 
the  formative  or  euphonic  modifications  which  they  undergo  on  being 
prefixed  to  the  substantives  which  they  qualify  :  nor  will  it  be  necea- 
aary  to  state  all  the  modifications  which  are  discoverable  in  each 
dialect,  but  only  those  which  appear  to  be  most  characteristic,  or  which 
are  peculiarly  worthy  of  remark. 

1.  The  mtyority  of  ai^ectives  in  all  the  Dravidian  dialects  are  nonns 
of  quality  or  relation,  which  become  adjectives  by  position  alone,  with- 
out any  structural  change  whatever,  and  without  ceasing  to  be,  in 
themselves,  nouns  of  quality.  Thus,  in  the  Tamil  phrases  p<m  aridn, 
gold  (is)  scarce,  and  pan  mudi,  a  golden  crown,  pon,  gold,  is  precisely 
the  same  in  both  instances,  whether  used  as  a  substantive  in  the  first, 
or  as  an  adjective  in  the  second.  In  a  similar  manner,  in  English  and 
the  other  modem  Indo-European  dialects,  the  same  word  is  often  used 
08  a  noun  in  one  connection,  and  as  an  adjective,  without  addition  or 
change,  in  another  connection — t.g.,  gold  is  more  ductile  than  silver  ; 
a  gold  watcL  Whilst  adjectival  nouns  of  this  class  undergo  in  the 
Dravidian  languages  no  structural  change,  their  combination  with  the 
nouns  to  which  they  are  prefixed  is  facilitated  in  certain  instances  by 
unimportant  euphonic  changes,  such  as  the  assimilation  of  the  final 
consonant  of  the  at^ective  and  the  initial  consonant  of  the  substantive, 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  Dravidian  phonetics  {e.g.,  pot 
ehiUi  (for  pon  iilei),  a  golden  image) ;  the  softening,  hardening,  or 
doubling  of  the  initial  of  the  substantive  ;  or  the  optional  lengthening 
of  the  included  vowel  of  the  adjectival  noun,  to  compensate  for  the 
abandonment  of  the  euphonic  final  tt — e.g.,  i4r,  black,  in  place  of  iaru, 
or  vice  vend.  These  changes  are  purely  euphonic  ;  they  diflfer  in  the 
different  dialecta,  and  they  contribute  to  grammatical  expression  only 
in  so  far  as  they  serve  to  indicate  the  words  which  are  to  be  construed 
together  as  adjective  and  substantive.  It  Is  only  on  the  gronnd  of  the 
repugnance  of  the  Dravidian  ear  to  certain  classes  of  concurrent  sounds 
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Hut  the  ch&DgBB  referred  to  are  required  bj  Dravidian  rules ;  xnA  in 
the  majority  of  instances  nouns  sustain  no  change  whatever  on  being 
used  adjectivally. 

In  the  poetical  dialects,  ot^ectival  formatives  are  less  used  than  even 
in  the  colloquial  dialects  ;  and  it  is  generallj  the  crude  ultimata  form 
of  the  noun  of  quality  vhich  performs  the  functions  of  the  adjective 
in  classical  compositions.  Thus,  whilst  nalla,  good,  aud  pala,  many, 
are  commonly  used  in  spoken  Tamil,  the  higher  idiom  prefers,  and 
almost  invaiiahly  nses,  the  crude  nouns  of  quality  and  relation  nal 
and  pcd — e.g.,  ital  vari,  the  good  way,  and  pan  (for  pal)  malar,  many 

2.  Sanskrit  derivatives  (neuter  nouns  of  quality)  ending  in  am  in 
Tamil,  and  in  omtt  in  Telugn,  become  adjectives  when  prefixed  to 
other  nouns  by  rejecting  the  final  m  or  mu — e.g.,  tubatti,  goodness, 
and  dinam,  a  day,  become  tuba  dinam,  a  good  day.  This,  however, 
is  in  imitation  of  a  Sanskrit  rule,  and  It  flows  from  the  circumstance 
that-wheu  two  Sanskrit  nouns  are  formed  into  a  compound,  the  crude 
fonn  of  the  first  of  the  two  nouns  is  used  instead  of  the  nominative — 
tuhha  instead  of  tvhham. 

Pure  Dravidian  nouns  ending  in  am  or  omu  rarely  become  adjec- 
tives in  this  manner  j  and  when  they  do,  it  may  be  suspected  that  it 
is  through  imitation  of  Sanskrit  derivatives.  In  Telugu,  final  am» 
is  sometimes  hardened  into  ampu — e.g.,  from  arufomu,  beauty,  is 
formed  andapu  or  andampu,  beautiful  In  Tamil,  when  a  noun  of 
this  class  is  used  as  an  adjective,  am  is  generally  rejected,  and  attu, 
the  inflexion,  suffixed  instead — e.ff.,  from  purant,  externality,  is  formed 
puToitu,  external.  Sometimes  also  Tamil  deals  in  this  manner  with 
Sanskrit  derivatives,  converting  them  into  adjectives  by  means  of 
the  inflexional  aUu;  but  in  all  instances  of  nouns  ending  in  am  or 
omu,  the  most  common  method  of  using  them  adjectivally  is  that  of 
appending  to  them  the  relative  participle  of  the  verb  to  beoomt  {dna, 
Tam.,  ajfona,  TeL,  or  dda.  Can.),  without  any  change,  whether  strac- 
tural  or  euphonic,  in  the  nouns  themselves. 

3.  Many  Tamil  nouns  ending  in  i-u,  ^-tt,  v4-*h  <>''  ^"i  double  their 
final  consonants  when  they  are  used  as  adjectives,  or  when  cas^-eigns 
are  suffixed  to  them — e.g.,  compare  nd4-u,  Tam.  the  country,  with 
nafl-K  varakkam,  the  custom  of  the  coiutiy,  or  n&tfU,  in  the  conntry. 
(See  the  "  Inflexional  Increments,")  From  the  corresponding  Telugn 
ndd-u,  the  country,  is  formed  nd{i,  of  the  country.  In  these  instances 
the  final  consonant  of  the  root  is  doubled  and  hardened  (or  in  Telugu 
hardened  only),  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  signification  of  an 
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adjective ;  but  in  another  class  of  instances  the  root  retnsinB  unchanged, 
and  it  is  the  consonant  of  the  formative  addition  that  is  doubled. 

When  Tamil  nouns  ending  in  the  formative  vU>ii  are  used  adjec- 
tivally, mi/u  changes  into  ppu—e.ff.,  from  irumbu,  iron,  and  HI,  a  rod, 
is  formed  inppu  (i:)k6l,  an  iron  rod.  A  similar  change  sometimes 
takes  place  in  Telugu,  in  which  inumu,  iron,  becomes  inupa — e.ff., 
inupa  pette,  an  iron  box  Tamil  uouns  ending  in  the  formative  ndu 
and  du  change  in  the  same  manner  to  Itu  on  being  used  as  adjectives — 
e.g.,  compare  marundu,  medicine,  and  trudv,  an  oe,  with  marutlit 
{p)pei,  a  medicine-bag,  and  erutta  {p)podi,  an  oi-bad.  More  rarely, 
nouns  ending  in  the  formative  ngu  change  into  kka  both  in  Tamil 
and  Malaj'&lam — e.g.,  kuraleht-{p)-pada,  a  monkey  army,  from  turangn, 
a  njonkey.  These  changes  precisely  resemble  those  which  neater  or 
intransitive  verbs  ending  in  d-u  or  r-u  (or  with  the  formative  addidons 
of  mb-u,  ng-u,  nd-u,  &c)  undergo  on  becoming  active  or  transitive, 
and  a  similar  principle  ia  in  each  instance  apparent  in  the  change ;  for 
when  nouns  of  quality  are  prefixed  to  other  nouns  adjectivally,  there 
is  a  transition  of  their  signiGcation  to  the  nouns  which  they  are 
intended  to  qualify,  which  is  analogous  to  the  transition  of  the  action 
of  a  transitive  verb  to  the  object  which  it  governs.  (See  "Roots," 
and  also  "  The  Verb.") 

4.  Each  of  the  inflexional  increments)  or  petrified  case-signs,  is 
used  for  the  conversion  of  substantives  into  adjectives.  These  are 
in  in  Tamil  and  nt  in  Telugu,  attu  in  Tamil  and  fi  or  ti  in  Telugu. 
In  those  instances  in  which  in  in  Tamil  and  nt  in  Telugu  are  used 
as  adjectival  formatives,  their  use  is  optional — e.g.,  in  Telugu  we  can 
say  either  tella,  white,  or  tdla-ni;  and  in  Tamil  either  niral,  shady 
(literally  tliadt,  a  noun  used  adjectivally),  or  (but  in  the  poetical 
dialect  only)  niral-ia.  So  also  we  may  say  either  mora  (k)ki)ppu. 
Tarn,  the  branch  of  a  tree,  or  mar'-attu  {k)ioppu.  In  Tamil,  am,  an 
inflexional  increment  which  is  apparently  equivalent  to  in,  is  often 
used  as  an  adjectival  formative — e.g.,  panan  dippji  {panei~am  tdppu), 
a  palmyra  tope.  The  same  formative  is  used  in  MalayiJam  also — e.g., 
malam  pdmbu  (mala-am  pdmbu),  a  rock-snake. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  inflexions  or  inflexional  augments  alta 
and  ;i  are  in  reality  locative  or  possessive  case-signs,  and  that  they 
are  used  to  convert  substantives  into  adjectives  through  the  relation 
subsisting  between  po&sessives — e.g.,  of  gold — and  adjectives — e.g., 
golden.  In  consequence  of  the  frequency  of  their  use  in  this  con- 
nection, they  have  come  to  be  appended  even  to  adverbial  forms  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  to  them  an  adjectival  meaning.     Thus,  from 
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monna,  TeL  beFore,  is  formed  the  adjective  monna-fi  (ep.,  mo7i7ia-[i 
ttrpv,  the  former  decision) ;  tind  ia  Tamil,  from  vadakku,  north 
(perhaps  origiaallf  a  dative),  is  fanned  the  adjective  vadakk'-ail-u, 
Dorthem  (e.ff.,  vadakkaitiy&n,  a  northerner).  In  these  aud  similar 
instances  it  is  plain  that  the  so-called  adverbs  are  in  reality  only 
nouns  used  adverbially. 

6.  Relative  participles  of  verba,  and  nniina  of  .quality  converted  into 
relative  participles  by  the  addition  of  participial  formatives,  are  largely 
used  as  adjectives  in  all  the  Dravidian  languages.  Much  use  b  made 
of  relative  participles  as  adjectives  by  the  languages  of  High  Asia ; 
and  in  Japanese  also  participial  forms  of  the  verb  are  need  as  adjectives. 
It  often  happens  that  the  same  root  is  used,  or  at  least  is  capable 
of  being  used^both  as  a  verb  and  as  a  uoun ;  and  hence,  in  many 
instances  of  this  kind  in  the  Dravidian  languages,  tno  methods  of 
forming  adjectives  are  practicable,  vis.,  either  by  prefixing  the  noun 
to  the  substantive  which  we  wish  to  qualify,  or  by  using  one  of  the 
relative  participles  of  the  related  and  equivalent  verb.  The  colloquinl 
dialect  of  Tamil  prefers  the  latter  method  :  the  former  is  preferred 
by  the  poets  on  account  of  its  greater  simplicity  and  brevity.  Thus, 
in  Tamil  either  vyar,  height  (adjectivally  '  high  "),  or  the  relative  par- 
ticiple uyamda,  high,  literally  'that  was  high'  (from  wyar,  considered 
as  a  verb  signifying  '  to  be  high '),  may  be  used  to  express  high  or 
lofty — e.g.,  uyar  malei-ar  uyamda  malei,  a  lofty  hUl :  but  uyar  would 
be  preferred  in  poetical  compositions,  whilst  uyamda  is  better  suited 
to  prose  and  colloquial  purposes,  Mid  is  consequently  the  form  which 
is  commonly  nsed  by  the  Tamil  people. 

6.  The  past  verbal  participle  of  Telugu  verbs  ia  sometimes  used 
adjectivally  in  Telugu  ;  hence  when  Sanskrit  neuter  nouns  in  am  are 
nsed  as  adjectives,  ayi,  'having  become'  (the  verbal  participle),  is  often 
annexed  to  them  instead  of  ayi-na  (Tam.  daa,  Can.  dda,  that  became, 
that  is  (the  relative  participle).  It  seems  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
final  i  of  many  Telugu  adjectives  may  be  explained  as  identical  with 
the  *  by  which  the  past  participles  of  verbs  are  formed — e.g.,  kindi, 
low,  from  kinda,  below— &[/.,  kindi  illu,  the  lower  part  of  the  house. 
The  addition  of  the  same  i  (if  it  be  the  same)  converts  substantives 
also  into  adjectives— e.^.,  from  kun-a,  a  hump,  is  formed  kAni,  hump- 
backed. (See  "Inflexional  Increments,"  7,  ty  and  "The  Verb  :  Nouns 
of  Agency.") 

7.  A  very  numerous  class  of  Dravidian  adjectives  is  formed  by 
the  addition  to  crude  nonns  of  quality  of  the  suffixes  of  the  relative 
participles,  more  or  leas  modified.  Uyamda  is  a  perfectly-formed 
preterite  relative  participle,  comprising,  in  addition  to  the  verbal  root, 
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nd,  the  Bign  at  the  preterite  tense,  and  a,  the  aign  of  the  relative  ; 
and  though  the  idea  of  time  is  in  this  counection  practically'  lost  sight 
of,  yet  that  idea  is  included  and  expressed.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
class  of  words  now  to  be  considered,  the  signs  of  tense  are  modified 
(ir  rejected  to  correspond  with  their  use  as  adjectivesj  and  the  idea  of 
time  is  entirely  merged  in  that  of  relatiua  It  is  words  of  this  class 
which  are  commonly  adduced  by  grammarians  as  specimens  of  quail- 
tative  words,  or  adjtcliwi;  and,  if  the  name  can  correctly  be  used  at 
all  in  the  DravidiaQ  family  of  tongues,  it  is  to  this  class  that  it  is 
applicable.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  it  is  more  correct  \a  regard 
these  words  umply  as  relative  participles ;  and  I  class  them  under 
this  head,  immediately  after  the  investigation  of  the  noun,  because  in 
most  instances  the  root  to  which  the  relative  signs  are  suffixed  is  used 
by  itself,  not  as  a  verb,  but  only  as  a  noun  of  quality  or  relation,  or  as 
an  appellative. 

{1.)  Many  Tamil  adjectives  of  this  class  are  formed  by  the  addition 
of  iya  to  the  root — t.g.,  periya,  great,  Hriya,  small.  The  roots  of 
these  words  are  per-u  and  Ht-n;  and  as  u  is  merely  a  help  to  enun- 
ciation, I  do  not  say  that  w  is  changed  into  t,  but  prefer  to  say  that 
ij/a  is  added  to  the  rooL  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
explain  each  part  of  this  addition  grammatically,  without  having 
recourse  to  arbitrary  mutations.  These  adjectives  are  simply  the 
relative  participles  of  "conjugated  nouns."  Iya  (i-y-a)  is  Compounded 
of  t,  a  sign  of  the  preterite  tense,  and  a,  the  sign  of  the  relative 
participle,  with  the  addition  of  y  inserted  euphonically.  In  Telugu, 
the  past  participle  alone  is  often  used  adjectivally  without  the  suffix  of 
the  relative,  as  we  have  already  seen;  and  the  t  with  which  that  i>arti- 
ciple  terminates  explains  the  i  which  precedes  the  final  a  of  such  Tamil 
adjectives  as  peri-{y)-a.  t  is  the  sign  of  the  verbal  participle,  and  the 
addition  of  a  or  t/a,  transforms  it  into  a  relative  participle.  In  clas- 
sical Tamil  compositions,  iya  is  generally  used  instead  of  ina,  as  the 
sign  of  the  preterite  relative  participle  of  ordinary  verbs— «.?.,  paiy 
ijiya,  instead  of  patiftyiiia,  that  made.  When  the  same  suffix  is  added 
to  a  noun  of  quality  like  per-u,  great,  it  converts  it  into  a  relative  pB^ 
ticiple,  which,  with  the  form  of  the  preterite,  contains  in  it  no  reference 
to  time,  and  which  may  therefore  be  called  an  adjective.  The  suffix 
iya  being  eomewbat  archaic,  readily  loses  the  idea  of  time,  whereas 
that  idea  is  firmly  retained  by  ida,  ina,  and  the  other  preterite  relative 
suffixes  which  are  in  ordinary  use. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  adjectival  use  of  iya  is  furnished  by  the 
very  roots  to  which  we  have  referred,  viz.,  ptru,  great,  Hxu,  small 
When  these  roots  are  regarded  as  verbs,  their  preterite  relative  parti- 
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cipleB  ue  penitta,  that  was  or  became  great,  iirvlia,  that  waa  or  became 
amall ;  in  which  participles  the  ideas  of  time  and  change  are  always 
iaclnded  :  whereas,  when  peru  and  Htv,  are  regarded  as  nouns  of 
qa&Hty,  they  are  adapted  for  general  use  ae  adjectives  by  having  iya 
Boffized  to  them — e.g.,  periya,  Urij/a  (jter'-iya,  Hr'-ij/a).  In  this 
shape  th^  mean  simply  great  and  anmii,  without  any  reference  to 
time ;  and  in  conBeqnence  of  iya  being  so  pnrely  aoristic,  adjectives 
of  this  mode  of  formation  are  largely  used,  periya,  great,  kodiya, 
cniel,  may  properly  be  styled  adjectivea,  seeing  that  they  are  used 
u  such;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  regard  penyar{v)-an,  or  periya-n,  a 
great  man,  kodiya-n,  a  cruel  man,  and  similar  words,  as  adjectives. 
They  are  compounds  of  adjectives  and  suffixes  of  gender ;  and  are 
properly  appellative  nonns,  as  has  been  shown  under  the  head  of 
"  Gender,"  and  as  appears  &om  the  manner  in  which  they  are  used. 
It  is  remarkable  that  a  or  ta  is  postfixed  in  KOI  also  to  many  adjec- 
tives ;  and  that  the  same  participle  is  a  sign  of  the  possessive,  as  a  is 
in  Dravidian. 

(2.)  Bome  adjectives  are  formed  by  simply  suffixing  0,  the  sign  of 
the  relative  participle,  without  the  preterite  t,  or  any  other  sign  of 
tense  whatever — e.g.,  nalla,  Tam.  good;  dodda.  Can.  great;  pedda, 
TeL  great:  The  examples  here  given  may  be,  and  doubtless  are, 
derived  from  preterite  relative  participles  (nalla*  from  the  High  Tamil 
nalffiya,  and  dodda  from  the  ancient  Caaarese  doddida)  ;  but  in  some 
instances,  a,  the  sign  of  the  relative  participle,  is  appended  directly  to 
nouns,  without  borrowing  any  portion  of  the  sign  of  the  preterite. 
We  have  an  instance  of  this  even  in  cdloquial  Tamil,  viz.,  udnya 
(vdei-(]/)-a),  tbe  ordinary  colloquial  suffix  of  the  genitive,  which  liter- 
ally signifies  that  belongs  to,  that  is  the  property  o^  from  adei,  pro- 
perty, to  which  a,  the  sign  of  the  relative  participle,  b  simply  suffixed. 
This  mode  of  forming  adjectSvee  from  substantives  by  directly  suffixing 
a  is  very  common  in  the  classical  dialect  of  the  Tamil,  especially  in 
connection  with  substantives  ending  in  ei  or  t — e.<f.,  from  maUi,  a  hill, 
comes  jnaiei-(y)-a,  iAj.,  hilly,  or  of  a  hill;  from  iunei,  a  spring,  cornea 
iunei-{y)-a,  that  relates  to  a  spring.     So  also  from  tt,  evil,  is  formed 

*  Nalla  ft  geoenllf  oalunder«d  to  be  >  primilJTe  word,  >ad  s  bond  ftd4  adjec- 
tiTs;  but  if  faffa,  bad,  is  admitted  to  b*  a  reUUra  participle,  from  kt^it,  to 
become  bad,  it  li  reuonable  to  luppoae  that  naUa,  good,  ba*  ilxo  tome  auch 
origia.  Aooordiiiglj  w«  And  a  root,  nol,  goodnen,  which  ia  capable  of  being  used 
idjeetiTallj,  and  then  ugniGes  good,  and  tha  Tsrb  nnl^'W,  to  be  bountiful,  to  be 
good.  The  preterite  relative  partidpla  of  thii  verb  ie  nalgiya,  Vaai.  waa  or  i* 
bountiful  j  and  from  thii,  I  believe,  tbe  maeh-uwd  idjectiTe  naUa,  good,  ha« 
been  dariTed. 
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t!-(.v)-a,  adj.,  evil  The  drcninatauM  that  in  most  of  these  ex&mplea 
the  signification  of  ^e  genitive  ia  as  natural  as  that  of  the  adjective, 
shows  how  intimately  the  genitive  and  the  adjective  are  allied.  Never- 
theless, as  used  in  these  examples,  I  regard  a  as  an  a^ectival  termina- 
tion, rather  than  as  a  sign  of  the  genitive,  and  as  acquiring  this  force 
from  its  being  the  ugn  of  the  relative  participle.  Indeed,  I  would 
define  these  qualitative  words  {malei-(jf)-a,  &q.)  to  he  the  relative  par- 
ticiples of  sppellative  verbs.  See  that  class  of  words  investigated  in 
the  section  on  "  The  Verb." 

This  usage,  perhaps,  explains  the  origin  of  the  Tamil  adjectives 
pala,  many,  and  tUa,  few,  viz.,  from  the  roots  p<U  and  mU  (which  are 
used  in  theii  crude  state  in  the  poets),  and  a,  the  sign  of  the  relative 
participle.  It  is  true  that  these  words  are  also  regarded  as  neuters 
plural ;  and  that  in  some  instances  they  are  coirectly  so  regarded 
appears  from  the  phrase  palavin  {paltMi-iii)  pdl,  the  Tamil  designation 
of  the  neuter  pltir&I,  literally  the  gender  of  the  many  (things).  But 
when  we  look  also  at  such  phrases  as  pala  araiar,  many  kings — 
phrases  of  constant  occurrence,  not  only  in  the  colloquial  dialect,  but 
in  the  classics — the  a  of  this  latter  pala  appears  to  be  used,  not  as  a 
suffix  of  the  neuter  plural,  or  as  a  sign  of  plurality  of  any  sort,  but  as 
a  sign  of  the  relative  participle,  by  the  use  of  which  pai-a  becomes  an 
adjective. 

(3.)  Uany  adjectives  of  this  class  are  formed  by  the  addition  to 
nouns  of  quality  of  the  sign  of  the  relative  participle  of  the  future  or 
aorist,  which  is  vm  in  Tamil  —  e.g.,  per-um,  great.  Native  gram- 
marians suppose  this  adjective  to  be  derived  from  the  abstnct  noun 
perumti,  greatness,  by  the  rejection  of  the  final  d,  and  to  all  other 
adjectives  of  this  class  they  attribute  a  similar  origin,  mei,  however, 
not  ti,  is  the  sufBx  by  which  abstract  nouns  are  formed  {vide  "  The 
Verb''),  and  as  such  it  is  one  and  indivisible.  It  is  much  better  to 
derive  pertttn  from  per',  the  imeuphonised  form  of  the  root  pent, 
greatgess,  great,  and  um,  the  ordinary  relative  participle  of  the  aorist, 
in  the  same  manner  aa.perij/a  has  been  seen  to  be  derived  from  per 
and  ij/a,  the  relative  participle  of  the  preterite,  um  is  ordinarily 
called  the  relative  participle  of  the  future,  but  this  future  will  be 
shown,  in  the  part  on  "  The  Verb,"  to  be  properly  an  aorist,  and  as 
such  to  be  used  very  indeterminately  with  respect  to  time.  Vinm^ 
miiuuiif-iim  ivdar.  Tarn.,  means,  not  the  stars  that  will  shine  in  the 
shy,  but  the  stars  that  shine  in  the  sky,  this  tense  being  especially 
fitted  to  denote  continued  existence ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  loose- 
ness of  reference  to  time,  wm,  the  sign  of  the  relative  participle  of  this 
tense,  is  better  fitted  even  than  iya  to  be  suffixed  to  nouns  of  quality 
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as  Ml  adjectival  formatdT&  Hence  peram,  literally  that  is,  was,  or  will 
be  great,  la  a  more  expressive  and  more  classical  word  for  great  than 
peHya.  It  has  already  been  ahown,  in  the  part  on  "  Soonda,"  that 
peim,  Tarn,  green,  is  not  a  distinct  form  of  ac^ective,  bnt  u  softened 
from  paium  (jiayunC)  by  a  dialectic  rule,  whilst  pasvM  is  derived 
regularly  from  pcU-ii,  greennasB,  green,  and  um,  the  particle  which  is 
now  under  consideration. 

8.  Dr&vidian  noniis  of  eveiy  description  may  be  used  a4jectivally 
by  appending  to  them  the  relative  participles  of  the  verb  signifying 
to  become,  which  are  in  Tamil  Ana  and  dffum  (also  v{la,  an  equivalent 
word),  in  Telugn  agu  and  ayina  (pronounced  aina),  in  Canareee  dda— 
e.g.,  ttyarvdna  (uj^u-v'-ctna}.  Tarn.  lofty,  literaUy  that  was  or  has 
become  high  or  a  height.  This  mode  of  forming  adjectives  is  especially 
used  in  connection  with  Sanskrit  derivatives,  on  acconnt  of  their  greater 
length  and  foreign  origin.  Buch  adjectives,  however,  are  phrases,  not 
words ;  but  they  were  at  one  time  in(»rrectly  classed  amongst  adjec- 
tives by  fioropeans  who  treated  of  Dravidian  grammar. 

I  may  here  also  again  remark,  that  certain  words  have  been  styled 
adjectives  by  some  Enropean  writers,  which  in  reality  are  appellative 
nouns,  not  adjectives,  and  which  acquire  the  force  of  adjectiveB  merely 
from  the  addition  of  the  relative  participles  of  the  verb  to  become, 
which  have  been  referred  to  above.  Thus,  the  Tamil  words  nallavan, 
a  good  (man),  naUavai,  a  good  (woman),  «aUadu,  a  good  (thing),  are 
appellative  nouns  formed  by  the  suffix  to  a  noun  of  quality  of  the 
formatives  of  the  three  gendera ;  and  the  addition  of  dna,  that  has 
become,  to  any  of  these  words,  though  it  constitutes  them  adjectives 
in  effect,  leaves  them  in  grammatical  form  precisely  what  they  were 
before.  £onut  may  either  qualify  another  noun — e.^.,  bontu  vir,  when 
it  is  an  adjective,  or  it  may  stand  alone  and  act  as  nominative  to  a 
verb,  when  it  is  a  qualitative  noun — e.g.,  bonv*  virtvttm  amat.  The 
Tamil  nallavan,  a  good  (man),  can  only  be  used  in  the  latter  sense,  and 
therefore  is  not  an  adjective  at  all. 

Comparuon  of  Adjective*. — In  all  the  Dravidian  dialects,  comparison 
is  effected,  not  as  in  the  Indo-European  family,  by  means  of  conipara> 
tive  or  superlative  particles  suffixed  to,  and  combined  with,  the  positive 
form  of  the  adjective,  bnt  by  a  method  closely  resembling  that  in 
which  adjectives  are  compared  la  the  Semitic  languages,  or  by  the 
simpler  means  which  are  generally  used  in  the  languagea  of  the  Scythian 
group.  When  the  first  of  these  methods  is  adopted,  the  noun  of  qua- 
lity or  adjective  to  be  compared  ia  placed  in  the  nominative,  and  the 
noon  or  mjuns  with  which  it  is  to  be  compared  are  put  ia  the  locative 
and  prefixed.     It  is  generally  stated  in  Tamil  gramman  that  it  is  tha 
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ablative  of  motion  which  is  thus  nsed ;  but  I  am  persnaded  that  even 
when  the  caae-sign  ia  that  of  the  ablative  of  motion,  the  signification  is 
purely  that  of  the  locative,  and  that  in  Tamil  u  and  tn  have  in  thia 
connection  the  meaning  of  ut  {i.e.,  are  locatives),  ratlier  than  that  of 
frtn^—e.g.,  avattr'-U  idu  naliadu,  Tam.  this  is  better  than  those, 
literaUy  in  those  things  this  is  good. 

The  conjunctive  particle  um,  and,  even,  is  often  added,  espedally  in 
the  colloquial  dialect,  as  an  intenaitive — e.^.,  cuaiti'-il  um  idu  nalladtt, 
Tam.  this  is  better  than  those,  Uterall;  even  in  those  thia  ia  good. 
Very  frequently  the  noun  vith  which  comparison  is  to  be  made  ia  put 
in  the  dative  instead  of  the  locative.  Sometimea,  again,  comparison  is 
effected  by  means  of  an  auxiUaiy  verb.  The  noon  with  which  com- 
parison is  to  be  made  ia  put  in  the  accusative;  it  is  followed  and 
governed  by  the  snbjunctivB  or  in£aitive  of  a  verb  aigni^ing  to  see,  to 
show,  or  to  leave;  and  the  phrase  is  concluded  by  the  subject  of  the 
proposition,  vrith  the  adjective  to  be  compared.  Thus,  in  Tamil  we 
may  say  adei-(p)-pdrlekilKm  idu  nalladu,  literally  even  though  looking 
at  that  this  (is)  good,  or  adei  vida  idu  ttatladu,  quitting  that  this  (is) 
good,  i.e.,  this  is  so  good  as  to  induce  one  to  abandon  that  Such 
modes  of  comparison,  however,  are  stiff,  cumbrous,  and  little  used 
except  by  Europeans  ;  and  in  the  Dravidian  dialects,  as  in  those  of  the 
S<7thian  group,  direct  comparison  of  one  thing  with  another  ia 
ordinarily  left  to  be  anderstood,  not  expressed.  The  effect  which  is 
aimed  at  is  secured  in  a  very  simple  manner  by  prefixing  to  the 
positive  form  of  the  adjective  some  word  signifying  much  or  very,  or 
by  appending  to  the  subject  of  the  proposition  a  sign  of  emphasis,  or 
a  word  aignifying  indeed — e.y.,  id-i  (or  idu  tdtt)  nalladu,  Tam,  this 
indeed  is  good.  In  Telugn  and  Canareae  the  conjunctive  particles  u 
and  H  are  not  necessarily  required  to  help  forward  the  former  method 
of  comparison,  like  the  Tamil  um,  nor  is  thia  particle  generally  used  in 
the  higher  dialect  of  the  Tamil  itself.  The  Canaresa  makes  use  also 
of  the  particles  ania  and  into,  anteUu  and  iiUalu  (which,  in  their 
origin,  are  compounds  of  locatives  and  demonstratives),  to  assist  in 
effecting  comparison. 

In  all  these  dialecte  the  superlative  is  generally  expressed  by  means 
of  prefixed  adverbs  signifying  much  or  very,  or  by  the  very  primitive 
plan  of  doubling  of  the  adjective  itself — e.g.,  penyarperiya,  very  great, 
literally  great-great  If  greater  explicitness  is  required,  the  method  by 
which  it  is  effected  is  that  of  putting  the  objects  with  which  compari- 
son is  made  in  the  plural  and  in  the  locative  case.  Thus,  the  phrase, 
die  tiger  is  the  fiercest  animal,  would  be  expressed  in  Tamil  aa  follows : 
— vUangugaiii  vUgei  koiidu,  amongst  i^njumla  (literally  in  animals)  the 
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tiger  is  the  cruel  one.  Sometimes,  for  the  pnrpoae  of  increasing  the 
iotensity  of  the  aaperlatiTe  aignificatioo,  the  adjectival  aonn  elld,  all,  is 
prefixed  to  the  plural  uoou  which  denotes  the  objecte  compand — e.ff., 
in  (i.e.,  amongst)  all  animala  the  tiger  is  ctveL    • 

It  is  erident  that  the  modes  of  forming  the  comparative  and  super- 
lative donees  of  adjectives  which  have  now  been  described,  difi'er 
greatly  and  esaentially  from  those  which  charactense  the  Indo-Enropean 
family  of  tongues.  If  Dravidian  adjectives  had  ever  been  compared 
like  those  of  the  Sanskrit,  it  is  inconceivable  that  so  coDveoient  and 
expresrive  a  plan  shoold  so  completely  have  been  abandoned.  The 
Dravidian  modes  of  comparison  agree,  up  to  a  certain  point,  with  those 
of  the  Semitic  tongues;  but  they  are  in  most  perfect  accordance  with 
the  TurMsb  method,  and  with  the  modes  of  comparison  which  are 
employed  in  the  languages  of  Tatary  generally. 

Robert  de  Nobilibna  and  the  Jesnit  writers  endeavoured  to  naturalise 
in  Tamil  the  Sanskrit  superlative  particle  tama,  but  the  Tamil  adhered 
resolutely  to  its  own  idiom,  and  the  attempt  failed. 

PoBTTosiTioira. — It  has  already  been  stated  that  all  the  Dnvidian 
postpomtions  are,  or  have  been,  nouna.  When  suffixed  to  other  nouns 
as  postpoutiona,  they  are  supposed  to  be  in  the  locative  case ;  but  they 
are  generally  suffixed  in  their  uninflected  form,  or  in  the  nominative  ; 
and  the  locative  caae-sigo,  thon^  understood,  is  rarely  expressed.  It 
seems  quite  unnecessary  to  enter  into  an  investigation  of  the  post- 
positions in  a  work  of  this  kind,  inasmuch  as  they  are  sufficiently 
explained  in  the  ordinary  grammars,  and  are  to  be  regarded  simply  as 
noons  of  relation. 
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PART   IV. 


THE   NUMERALS. 

In  the  Dravidian  luignages  each  of  the  cardinal  numbers  presents 
itaelf  to  UB  in  a  twofold  shape.  The  first  and  probably  the  more  pri- 
mitive  form  is  that  of  numeral  adjectives ;  the  second  and  more  lai^l/ 
osed  is  that  of  numeral  snbstantiTes,  or  neater  nouns  of  number.  The 
numeral  adverbs  (twice,  thrice,  &c),  and  also  the  distributive  numerals 
(by  twos,  by  threes,  iK.),  are  formed  from  the  numeral  adjectives^ 
whilst  the  ordinal  numbers  (second,  third,  Ac.)  are  formed  from  the 
abstract  numeral  nouna 

Id  the  colloquial  dialects  the  neuter  nouns  of  number  are  ofl^n  nsed, 
without  change,  as  numeral  adjectives — e.g.,  in  Tamil,  we  may  say 
iraijdu  ptyar,  two  persons,  though  irv  ptyar,  or  the  still  more  classical 
appellative  noun  iruvar,  might  have  been  expected  to  be  used,  l^is 
use  of  the  numeral  substantive  instead  of  the  numeral  adjective  is  not 
ungrammatical,  but  ia  in  accordance  with  the  characteristic  Dravjdian 
rule  that  every  noun  of  quality  or  relation,  though  in  itself  neuter  and 
abstract,  becomes  an  adjective  by  being  prefixed  to  a  substantive  noun 
in  direct  apposition.  The  numeral  noun  oudru,  Tam.,  okafi,  TeL,  one, 
is  the  only  numeral  which  is  never  used  in  this  manner,  even  in  the 
colloquial  dialects,  except  in  Canarese ;  the  adjectival  numerals,  mv, 
oka,  &c.,  being  invariably  prefixed  to  substantive  nouns  as  numeral 
adjectives :  the  same  forma  are  employed  also  as  indefinite  articles.  In 
Canarese  alone  the  abstract  neuters  are  nsed  freely  as  numeral  adjec- 
tives— f.ff.,  (mdu  kti,  one  hand.  The  abstract  or  neuter  nouns  of 
number  are  sometimea  elegantly  postfixed,  instead  of  being  prefixed,  to 
the  substantive  nouns  which  they  are  intended  to  qualify — e.g.,  instead 
of  n&F  enidu,  Tam.  four  oxen,  we  may  say  not  only  n&n^  entdu  (using 
the  noun  of  number  Ttdngu,  instead  of  the  numeral  adjective  iiMu),  but 
also  eruda  n&ngu,  a  phrase  which  literally  means  a  quaternion  of  oxen. 
This  phrase  affords  an  illustration  of  the  statement  that  the  Dravidian 
nouns  of  number  are  properly  abstract  neuters. 

The  primitive  radical  forma  of  the  Dravidian  numerals  will  be 
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found  to  be  those  of  Uta  numeral  adjectives,  corresponduig  to  the 
obliqae  case  or  inflexion  of  ordinuy  nonni.  In  investigating  the 
nomenls  one  hj  one,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  neater  or  abetract  nonns 
of  number  have  been  formed  from  the  shorter  and  simpler  numeral 
adjectives  hj  the  addition  of  nenter  formatives  and  enphonic  incre- 
ments, or  bj  the  lengthening  of  the  root-vowel.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
nnmeral  adjectives  of  the  Dravidian  langnages,  not  their  numeral 
nouns,  which  are  to  be  compared  with  the  numerals  of  other  families 
of  languages.  The  compound  numbers  between  ten  and  twenty,  and 
especiallj  the  higher  compounds  (twen^,  thirty,  two  hnndred,  three 
hundred,  &&),  afford  much  help  towards  ascertaining  the  oldest  forms 
of  the  Dravidian  numeral  roots ;  seeing  that  the  nnmeral  adjecCdves 
which  are  employed  in  those  compounds  exhibit  the  numerals  in  their 
briefest,  purest,  and  most  ancient  shape. 

It  is  the  adjectival  form  of  the  numerals  which  is  used  in  forming 
appellative  nonns  of  number,  such  as  intvar  (iru-(v)-ar).  Tarn,  two 
persona  The  basis  of  this  word  is  not  iratfdv,  the  noun  of  number 
two,  but  the  numeral  ad}^<='^iTO  *'%  ^t^i  the  addition  of  ar,  the  usual 
suffix  of  the  epicene  or  masculine-feminine  plural.  In  the  colloquial 
dialects,  adjectival  or  appellative  nouns  of  number  are  formed  in  this 
manner  from  the  first  three  numeral  adjectives  alone — e.g.,  ontvan, 
Tam.  one  person  (maac),  uhui;  ontUi,  one  person  (fem.),  taia ; 
iruvar,  two  persons ;  ffidvar,  three  persona  (both  epicene)  ;  but  in  the 
higher  or  poetical  dialects,  almost  all  the  numeral  adjectives  are  con- 
verted  in  this  manner  into  appellative  nouns.  From  these  circum- 
stances it  is  evident  that  the'  Dravidian  numeral  adjectives  are  to  be 
regarded  as  the  only  essential  portion  of  the  roots  of  the  nnmeral 
substantives,  and  probably  as  the  very  roots  themselves. 

One. — Two  forms  o!  the  numeral  substantive  one  are  found  in  the 
Dravidian  languages,  which  will  appear,  I  think,  to  be  allied.  The 
first,  mv,  is  that  which  is  used  in  all  the  dialects  except  the  Teluga ; 
the  latter,  oka,  is  used  as  a  numeral  in  the  Telugu  alone. 

1.  The  basis  of  the  first  and  most  commonly  used  form  of  this 
nnmeral  is  or,  to  which  w  is  added  for  enphonisation ;  and  this  con- 
stitutes the  numeral  adjective  one,  in  all  the  dialects  which  make  use 
of  this  base,  or-u,  in  colloquial  Tamil,  becomes  ^  in  the  poetical 
dialect ;  the  essential  vowel  o  being  lengthened  to  d  to  compensate  for 
the  rejection  of  the  euphonic  addition  w.  or  is  also  known.  The 
adjectival  form  used  in  Tu)u  is  or  (ori,  one  person,  ora,  once),  in  Kn, 
ra ;  with  which  the  Behistun  numeral  adjective  irra  or  ra  may  be 
compared.  The  Canarese  numeral  adjective  is  identical  with  the 
Tamil,  though  its  true  character  is  somewhat  concealed.     Instead  of 
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oruuin,  Tarn.,  until,  Ciuiareee  hu  o&ian-u,  and  instead  of  ontvai,  una, 
ohbaf-v.  Aocient  Canarese,  howerer,  nses  also  orbam  for  the  former, 
and  oriaf  for  the  latter ;  th?  base  of  which,  or,  is  the  Tiameral  root,  and 
is  identical  with  the  Tamil  or-u  or  dr.  The  abstract  nenter  nonn  '  one,' 
meaning  literally,  one  thing,  or  iinitj,  is  in  Canarese  and  Coorg  ondu; 
in  grammatical  Tamil,  oiteu  (pronounced  ondru  or  ondu,  and  in  vnlgai 
Tamil,  o^^u)  ;  in  Telugn  (one  of  its  two  words),  oi^u;  in  Malay&lam, 
on«';  in  Tuju,  onji;  in  Q*nd,  wtdi;  in  Tnda,  odd;  in  Orflon,  lln/4. 
or  being  the  adjectival  form  of  this  numeral,  it  claims  by  rule  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  crude  root,  as  well  as  the  basis  of  the  abstract  or 
neuter  nouns  of  number  signifying  one  oc  tinity,  which  are  used  in  the 
▼arions  dialects.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  derivation  of  each 
of  those  nouns  of  number  from  or  can  be  clearly  made  out. 

At  firat  sight  the  Tamil  ondru  and  the  Canarese  onda,  and  especially 
the  Malay&lam  onn',  appear  to  resemble  the  most  common  form  of  the 
Indo-European  numeral  'one,'  which  is  in  Latin  U7i-tu  (in  an  older  form, 
oin-oi) ;  in  Greek,  h ;  in  Gothic,  aiii-».  In  the  Koibal,  a  Samoiede 
dialect,  there  ia  a  similar  word  for  one — viz.,  unem/  and  we  find  in 
the  Tungusian  um,  in  Manehn  emw.  Even  in  Sanskrit,  though  eka 
is  invariably  used  for  one,  a  form  has  been  noticed  which  appears  to 
be  allied  to  the  first  numeral  of  the  Western  languages— vi2.,  tina-«, 
less,  which  is  prefixed  to  some  of  the  higher  numerals  to  express 
diminution  by  one  {e.g.,  Cnavinahati,  nineteen),  like  the  corresponding 
prefix  un  in  the  Latin  tmdeoiginti.  It  would  be  an  interesting  cir- 
cumstance if  the  Ualay&lam  omC  and  the  Latin  un-iu  were  found  to 
be  allied ;  but  the  resemblance  is,  I  beUeve,  altogether  illusory,  and 
vanishes  on  the  derivation  of  onn'  from  or  being  ascertained.  It  ia 
reasonable  to  eappoee  that  the  numeral  adjectire  of  the  Tamil,  ora, 
and  its  numeral  noun  onru,  must  be  closely  related.  Now,  whilst  it 
is  impossible,  I  think,  on  Dravidian  principles  to  derive  orv  from  tmrw, 
it  will  be  shown  that  the  derivation  of  onru  from  otk  is  in  perfect 
accordance  with  Dravidian  rules ;  and  if  the  Malay&lam  otaC  be  simply 
an  euphonised  form  of  the  Tamil  onru,  as  it  certainly  is,  every  idea  of 
the  existence  of  a  connection  between  any  of  these  forms  and  the  Latin 
tin-u)  will  have  to  be  abandoned. 

It  was  shown  in  the  section  on  "  Sounds  "  that  the  Dravidian  lan- 
guages delight  to  euphonise  certain  consonants  by  prefixing  nasals  to 
them.  If  the  r  of  aru  is  found  to  have  been  converted  in  this  manner 
into  nr,  the  point  under  discussion  will  be  settled.  What  analogy, 
then,  is  there  for  this  conversion  1  m&ru.  Can.  three,  has  through 
this  veij  process  become  in  Tamil  mAnxv  (pronounced  nf&ndru,  m&ndu, 
or  mil^u) ;  in  Malay&lam,  m&nn'.    Again,  ittru,  the  verbal  suffix  de- 
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noting  present  time  in  Tamil,  hu  become  in  the  poetical  dialect  ittnru, 
pionoonced  hindru;  and  this,  in  the  UalajUam  present  tense  is  fonad 
to  be  still  farther  softened  into  hatmt,  and  even  unnu.  In  these  in- 
stances TS  perceive  that  very  enphonic  alteration  bjr  which  oru  has  become 
pn^ressivel;  onru,  ondru,  ondu,  09911,  and  oftn'  /  and  thus  the  derivation 
of  <Mn'  from  oru  is  fonnd  to  be  atrictly  in  accordance  with  analog;. 

It  m&j  be  objected  that  the  iUnstrations  which  have  been  given 
above  ezfaibit  a  change  of  the  hard  r  into  ndr,  whereas  the  r  of  oru 
is  the  soft  medial;  and  that,  therefore,  the  analogy,  thongh  very 
remai^ble,  is  not  complete.  I  answer  that,  though  the  r  of  our 
present  Tamil  oru  is  certainly  the  medial  semi-vowel,  not  the  hard  r, 
yet  originally  the  hard  r  mnat  have  been  the  very  r  employed.  This 
appears  from  the  Tamil  adjective,  odd,  single.  That  adjective  is 
octti  {pronounced  otlrei) ;  and  it  is  derived  from  the  numeral  adjec- 
tive, one.  It  has  been  derived,  however,  by  the  naoal  process  of 
doubling  the  final  consonant,  not  &om  or-tt,  bat  from  or-u— evidentiy  a 
more  ancient  form  of  the  word,  in  which  the  r  was  the  hard  rough  r — 
that  very  r  which  is  nsnally  euphonised  into  ndr.  It  is  not  an  nn- 
GOmmon  tiling  for  r  and  r  to  be  thns  interchanged — e.ff.,  there  are  two 
words  for  black,  karu  and  iaru.  They  differ  slightly  in  some  of  their 
meanings,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  identical  in  origin. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  origin  which  I  have  ascribed  to  onru 
ia  in  complete  accordance  with  analogy.  Moreover,  if  the  n  of  ondrv, 
imdu,  or  aim',  were  part  of  the  root  of  this  numeral,  the  du  which  is 
suffixed  to  it  conld  only  be  a  neuter  formative  ;  and  in  that  event  on 
shooid  be  found  to  be  used  as  the  numeral  adjective,  on,  however,  is 
nowhere  so  used ;  and  therefore  both  the  use  of  or-u,  instead  of  on,  as 
the  nnmeial  a4jective,  and  the  existence  of  the  derivative  at{t)ei 
{ottr-ei),  single,  seem  to  me  to  prove  that  the  root  of  this  numeral  must 
have  been  or,  not  on. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  instances  I  adduced  of  the  euphonisation  of 
r  into  itdr  are  capable  of  two  explanations.  I  shall,  therefore,  adduce 
some  examples  to  which  this  objection  cannot  be  made.  Can.  iaru,  a 
calf,  becomes  in  Tamil  kanru,  pronounced  kandra.  This  is  valgarised 
in  colloqoial  Tamil  to  jlo^nu,  and  in  Malay&lam  becomes  hum'.  Yet 
it  is  certun  that  the  root  wss  har  and  that  there  was  no  nasal  in  it 
originally,  because  the  Tamil  adjectival  form,  which  is  always  the 
oldest,  rejects  the  nasal  and  goes  back  to  the  original  r,  which  it 
doubles  by  rule.  Thus  iandru  becomes  sdjectivaUy  iaitr-it — e.g., 
tattr-d,  a  cow  which  lias  a  calf.  Compare  tim  with  dffei,  annoal, 
&om  d^u  (yd^ei,  when),  a  year,  from  which  it  is  clear  that  d^u  was 
originally  d-^u.    (See  "  Euphonic  Nnnnation.")    Tamil  itself  also  fni^ 
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niahes  ns  with  instances  of  tb«  enplionic  change  of  r  into  ndr,  with 
reapect  to  which  it  cannot  be  donbtod  which  wu  the  original  form, 
and  which  iha  derived.  Compare  kutu-gu,  to  become  email,  and 
kundrv,  the  same,  aUo  a  small  hill  It  is  endent  that  ham  was  tlie 
older  fbim,  from  the  ciicomstance  that  it  is  from  it  that  all  the  verbal 
noons  are  derived — e.g.,  turti,  deficiency ;  hatam  (htttram),  a  fault ; 
kuril,  a  short  letter ;  hiti,  a  mark.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  proved 
that  ndr,  from  n  or  m,  ever  changes  in  Tamil  into  r.  ondtv,  one, 
may  therefore  be  derived  from  or-u,  but  oru  cannot,  I  think,  be  derived 
from  ondru.  Dr  Oondert  considers  ondru  an  enphonised  form  of  on, 
with  the  addition  of  du,  the  nenter  formative,  and  that  on  and  or  are 
equivalents,  being  both  verbal  nouns  from  o,  to  be  one.  It  is  quite 
true  that  such  a  verb  aa  o  exists,  that  n  or  an,  alternating  with  am,  is 
used  as  a  formative  by  many  nouns,  snd  that  n  sometimes  changes 
into  or  alternates  with  r  or  r — e.g.,  MaL  vian  -  t4ar,  being,  birth  ; 
also  Tarn,  pin,  after,  another  ehape  of  which  is  pit,  in  pwagu,  after. 
I  think  it  also  quite  possible  that  the  reason  why  oru  wu  nasalised 
into  ondru,  and  mflru,  three,  into  mimdru,  was  that  du,  the  formative 
neuter  particle,  had  been  affixed  to  them,  in  consequence  of  which  or-du 
became  ortdru,  and  mUr-du,  mtndru,  jnat  as  we  see  that  ir,  two,  by 
the  addition  of  the  neuter  formative  ^w,  became  tro^u  and  then  ira^v. 
On  the  other  hand,  whilst  I  admit  that  each  step  of  this  process  would 
be  a  natural  and  easy  one,  it  appears  to  me  that  a  comparison  of  the 
various  forms  of  the  numeral  otu,  found  in  different  connections  in  tJie 
diSiarent  dialects,  and  of  the  uses  to  which  they  are  put,  ehow  that  the 
view  I  have  taken  is  in  better  accordance  vrith  the  process  that  has 
actually  taken  place. 

ondru  ia  used  as  a  verb  also  in  Tamil,  meaning  to  unite,  neuter, 
the  transitive  form  of  which  is  orru  ifitiru).  ondri  is  an  adjectival 
form  meaning  single. 

After  the  above  was  written  I  found  the  same  view  of  the  origin  of 
ondu  stated  in  a  paper  by  Mr  Kittel  in  the  Indian  AtUiqaary  for 
January  1873.  Mr  Eittel  says,  "When  the  affix  du  is  joined  to  a 
short  monosyllabic  root  with  final  r,  the  root  in  this  case  being  or,  this 
liquid  is  sometimes  changed  into  the  bindu  (m  or  n) ;  n  or  du  thus 
becomes  onrdu,  or  in  Tamil  on-dru,  in  the  manner  I  have  stated." 

Though  or,  in  its  primitive,  unnasalised  shape,  ia  not  now  found  in 
the  cultivated  Dravidian  dialects  as  the  first  abstract  neuter  noun  of 
number  for  one  or  unity ;  yet  it  appears  in  one  of  the  ruder  dialects  of 
the  family — viz.,  in  the  Bj^mah&l;  in  which  the  numeral  noun  one 
is  ort,  which  is  evidently  farmed  directly  from  or.  If  il  be  true,  as 
has  been  asserted,  that  the  Biymah&l  ort  is  appropriated  to  human 
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beings,  it  miut  be  identical  with  the  Tamil  orvtt-an,  one  man,  orutt-t, 
one  woman  ;  tlie  U  of  which  is  a  fonoatire,  and  is  derived  from  the 
prononn  of  the  third  peraon.  ondong  (answering  to  the  Dnvidian 
neuter  noim  ondni)  is  said  to  be  another  Bajmab&l  word  for  one. 
Compare  also  the  firahoi  tuit,  one,  of  which  a*,  the  crude  root,  seems 
to  bear  as  dose  an  analogy  to  or-u  as  mui,  the  crnda  root  of  muni,  the 
Brahoi  for  three,  oudonbtedly  does  to  the  Canarese  mur-u.  If  in  the 
latter  caae  the  (  and  r  are  matoally  convertible,  it  cannot  be  coQsi- 
dered  improbable  that  ant  and  art,  and  consequently  at  and  or,  bear  a 
aimilar  relation  one  to  the  other. 

S.  Telngn  makes  nse  of  two  nomerals  signifying  'one.'  One  of 
these,  o^v,  is  identical  with  the  ondrv,  ondu,  owi',  Ac,  of  the  other 
dialects.  From  ojtdu  is  formed  also  an  adjectival  nnmeral,  o^,  iden- 
tical with  the  Tamil  ondri  (vulgarly  ondi\  single.  Compare  TeL 
mtfiff^v,  a  «n^e  man,  with  the  corresponding  Tarn.  ondrikiAran.  The 
other  numeral,  which  is  much  more  lai^y  ated  in  Telugn,  is  ohafi 
(ftbo-fi).  The  basis  of  this  nomeral  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  essentially 
different  bom  that  which  is  used  in  the  other  Dravidian  dialecta. 
There  wjiald  be  nothing  eztraordinai;  ia  the  diacovery  in  any  language 
or  family  of  laognagea  of  two  roots  for  one.  This  wonld  naturally 
aiise  from  tiie  very  concrete  character  of  this  numeral,  and  the  variety 
of  OSes  to  which  it  is  put.  Even  in  Sanskrit  we  find  both  &a  and 
praihama.  Two  is  also  represented  in  Latin  by  dvo,  ambo,  and  the 
participial  lemmdta.  The  Telngn  neuter  noun  of  number  for  one, 
cNbaft,  means  literally  one  thing,  of  which  the  adjectival  form  is  ohi, 
sometimea  okka.  okafi  is  formed  firom  oica  by  the  addition  of  the 
neuter  and  inflexional  formative,  fi;  and  by  annexing  the  usual  mas- 
culine and  feminine  Bufllxea,  the  Telngn  forms  oiaa4u  or  okadv,  one 
man,  and  oiaU,  one  woman,  ohi  being  found  to  be  the  crude  root  of 
this  numeral,  we  have  now  to  inquire  into  its  affinitiea.  Is  the  Telugu 
oia  derived,  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed,  from  the  Sanskrit  Sia, 
one  I  It  seems  not  improbable  that  the  Telugu  word  has  some  ulterior 
connection  with  the  Sanskrit  one,  to  which  it  bears  so  great  a  resem- 
blance ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  it  to  have  been  directly  derived 
Cram  the  Sanskrit,  like  the  Bengali  ok,  or  even  the  Peruan  yak,-  for 
the  Telngn  haa  borrowed,  and  occasionally  uses,  the  Suiskrtt  numeral 
ika,  in  addition  to  ita  own  oka,-  and  it  never  confounds  oka  with  Ika, 
which  Telugu  grammarians  regard  as  altogether  independent  one  of 
another.  It  will  be  seen  also  that  the  root  of  ota  ia  probably  Dn- 
vidian,  and  that  words  closely  analogous  to  it  are  used  in  the  Finnish 
languages,  by  which  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  Sanskrit     Thus,  the  numeral  one  is  in  Votiak  off,  odpg;  in 
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Samoiede,  okur,  ockur,  oohir;  in  Vogul,  oi,  ofcir,-  in  Magyar,  tgy ;  in 
Lappish,  aH;  in  Pianisli,  yht  and  also  yxt  (?<^)  i  in  Cheremiss,  Hi, 
Hid.  In  the  aab-Himalajan  langnages,  we  find  ako  in  Miri,  aikJitt  in 
Nftga,  and  jfcofjta  in  Kuki.  In  the  Scythian  of  the  Beiiiatiui  tablets,  in 
which,  we  find  the  oldest  extant  specimen  of  the  Scythian  langusges, 
the  numeral  for  one  is  kir,  and  the  numeral  adjective  derired  &om  it 
irra  or  ra.  These  analogies  to  the  Telugu  oka,  combined  with  an- 
alogies to  the  ordinary  Dravidian  or,  show  that  oka  has  not  necessarily, 
or  even  probably,  been  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  ika  ;  and  if  the  two 
TOotB  oka  and  ika  are  allied,  as  they  appear  to  be,  it  must  be  in  conse- 
quence -of  the  relation  of  tlie  Sanskrit,  the  Dravidian,  and  the  Scytliian 
families  to  an  earlier  form  of  speech.  It  deserves  notice  that  ra,  the  B«- 
bistun  numeral  adjective,  seems  identical  with  ra,  the  nomeial  actjecdve 
of  the  Ka,  a  Dravidian  dialect  In  the  Tarkish,  '  one '  is  represented 
by  bir,  which  seems  to  be  allied  rather  to  the  Persian  bdr  in  bdri,  once 
(and  ulteriorly  to  the  Sanskrit  vdr,  time),  than  to  the  Tamil  or.  The 
Caucasian  numerals  for  '  one '  exhibit  a  closer  resentblance  to  the  Dra- 
vidian— viz.,  Lazian  ar,  Mingrelian  arti,  Georgian  erthi;  and  it  may 
be  noticed  that  as  in  the  Dravidian  or,  one,  t>,  two,  so  in  those  Cau- 
casian dialects,  r  forms  an  essential  part  of  both  those  numerals. 

Are  the  Tamil  or  and  the  Telugu  oka  related  t  I  think  there  can 
be  little  doubt  of  their  relationship,  though  there  are  several  links  in 
the  chain  wliich  cannot  be  made  out  to  my  satisfaction.  There  is  a 
verbal  root  in  Tamil,  o,  whidi  has  been  supposed  to  mean,  to  be  one. 
on  and  or  (ondru  and  oru)  are  supposed  by  Dr  Oundert  to  be  verbal 
nouns  from  this  o.  An  undoubted  derivative  of  o  in  TamU  and  Malay- 
tlaoi  is  okia,  which  in  Malay&hun  and  the  Tamil  of  the  extreme  south 
means  'altogether,'  'all'  (compare  Mordvin  toot,  all)  ;  and  this  is  sup- 
posed by  Dr  Oundert  to  be  identical  with  the  Telugu  oka,  one.  Every  step 
in  this  process,  with  oue  exception,  is  encumbered  with  difficulties.  It 
is  not  clear  to  me  that  o,  the  Tamil  verbal  root,  ever  means  to  be  one ; 
its  ordinary  meaning  is  to  be  like  or  suitable — e.y.,  okkum,  it  will  be 
like.  It  is  also  not  clear  to  me  that  on  and  or  are  derived  from  the 
verbal  root  o.  On  the  contrary,  the  verbal  root  o  may  have  been 
'  softened  from  the  noun  or.  The  word  used  for  '  one '  must  surely  in 
every  language  have  been  a  noun  from  the  very  first,  not  a  derivative 
from  a  verbal  root  of  wider  meaning.  cuUa,  the  infinitive,  means  not 
'one,'  but  'altogether.'  My  chief  difficulty,  however,  is  that  the  kka 
of  okka  is  the  formative  of  the  Tamil  infinitive,  the  root  being  o,  not  ok; 
so  that  it  is  very  difiicult  to  see  how  this  Tamil  infinitive  got  turned 
into  aa  adjectival  noun  in  Telugu  without  losing  or  changing  its 
formative.  Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  we  can  scarcely  avoid  con- 
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clnding  that  the  Tamil  oUta  and  the  Telngn  oia  must  somehow  be  allied. 
If  we  suppose  oiia  to  have  been  taken  to  mean  'all  in  one,'  which 
no  doubt  is  a  meaning  it  sometimes  has,  we  may  see  how  the  Telngu 
may  have  selected  its  root  for  use  as  Et- numeral.  It  would  then  con- 
vert the  verbal  root  o  into  a  noun  by  the  addition  of  ka,  an  ordinary 
adjectival  fonnative.  o-ka,  the  Telugn  adjectival  noon,  would  then 
resemble  o-liea,  the  Tamil  infinitive,  in  sound,  though  it  would  be  differ- 
ently derived.  It  is  eepecially  noticeable  that  Telugn  had  already  at  its 
disposal  the  ordinary  numeral  oipdit;  it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  oka 
was  used  at  first  with  a  slightly  different  meaning.  The  root  o  seems 
sometimes  to  be  used  instead  of  ondu  or  ortt  in  Canarese,  in  such  a 
manner  as  seems  at  first  sight  to  confirm  the  supposition  that  o  meant 
originally  to  be  one — e.g.,  oiJeanifanu,  a  one-eyed  man.  On  the  other 
hand,  wtien  we  compare  this  with  Can.  obbanu,  one  person,  which  is 
clearly  a  softened  ftom  of  orbantt  (Tam.  orunin),  it  appears  that  we 
have  here  to  deal  merely  with  the  ordinary  nnmeral  or-w.  It  is  notice- 
able here,  too,  that  this  o  doubles  the  following  consonant,  &om  which 
it  appears  that  it  was  originally  foUowed  by  a  consonant,  evidently  r. 

Draeidian  IvdeJaaU  Artist, — The  Dravidian  nnmend  adjectives  oru 
and  oka  are  nsed,  like  similar  numerab  in  most  languages,  as  a  sort  of 
indefinite  article.  The  Tnrkiab  nses  bir,  one,  in  a  aimilar  manner ; 
and  a  corre^nding  nss^  prevails  in  the  modem  European  langoages, 
as  well  as  in  the  colloquial  dialects  of  Northern  India.  The  only  thing 
which  may  be  conudered  as  distinctive  or  peculiar  in  the  use  of  the 
Dravidian  numeral  adjective  one,  as  an  indefinite  article,  is  the  cir- 
cnmstauce  that  it  is  not  used  in  the  loose  general  vray  in  which  in 
English  we  speak  of  a  man,  or  a  tree,  bat  only  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  singularity  of  the  object  requires  to  be  emphasised,  when  it  takes 
the  meaning  of  a  certain  mau,  a  particular  kind  of  tree,  or  a  single  tree. 
Europeans,  in  speaking  the  native  languages,  make  in  general  too  large 
and  indiscriminate  a  use  of  this  prefixed  numeral,  forgetting  that  the 
Dravidian  neuter  noun,  without  prefix  or  addition,  becomes  singular  or 
plural,  definite  or  indefinite,  according  as  the  connection  requirea. 

Tvio. — The  abstract  or  neuter  noun  of  number  signifying  two  or 
duality  is  in  Canarese  eradv,  in  Tamil  t'ra^u,  in  Telugn  rtifdu,  in 
Tula  ra44'>  in  MalayUam  rerfd-u,  in  old  MalayUam,  as  in  Tamil, 
troi^u,  commonly  pronounced  re^ti,  in  Coorg  daifdu,  in  Gdnd  rmd 
or  ranu,  in  Seoul  QAnd  rund,  in  Tuda  edd.  The  Singhalese  word  for 
double  is  irwttaia.  The  change  of  the  ira^a  of  the  Tamil  aitd  the 
<ra^w  of  the  Canarese  into  re^u  in  Telugu  is  analogous  to  the  change 
of  tiie  Tam.  irA,  night,  into  TeL  rt  In  all  the  Dravidian  dialects  the 
corresponding  nomenl  adjective  is  ir,  with  such  minor  modifications 
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u  eapliOQ;  dictat«a.  This  Dameral  adjective  is  in  Tamil  iru;  in  the 
higher  dialect  (r,  the  increase  in  the  qauttity  of  the  radical  i  compen- 
uting  perhaps  for  the  rejection  of  the  final  euphonic  tt.  m*  is  also  found. 
The  r  which  couBtituteB  the  radical  consonant  of  ir  is  the  soft  medial 
semi-vowel,  and  it  evinces,  in  consequence  of  its  softness,  a  tendency  to 
coalesce  with  the  succeeding  consonant,  especially  in  Ganaresa  and 
Telngu.  Thus,  for  irwar,  T&m.  two  persons  (Tola,  irvar),  the  modem 
Canaresa  uses  ibbar-v  (ancient  diidect,  irvar),  and  the  Telngu  iddar-u. 
Instead,  also,  of  the  correct  iVanuru,  two  hundred,  of  the  Tamil,  both 
the  Telngu  and  the  Cuiarese  have  tnnt2ru/  and  the  Canarese  word  for 
twenty  is  ippatlv,  instead  of  irvpattu,  which  would  be  in  correspon- 
dence with  the  Tamil  irviadu  and  the  Telugu  iruvei. 

In  the  Canarese  neuter  noun  of  number  eradii,  two,  e  is  used  instead 
of  t  as  the  initial  vowel ;  but  in  this  point  the  Canarese  stands  alone, 
and  in  all  the  compound  numerals,  even  in  the  Canarese,  the  t  reap- 
pears. Were  it  not  for  the  existence  of  the  numeral  adjective  ir^u  or 
ir,  we  might  naturally  suppose  the  t  of  the  Tamil  ira^u  and  of  the 
obsolete  Canarese  iradit  to  be,  not  a  component  element  of  the  root, 
bat  an  euphonic  prefiT,  intended  to  &cilitate  pronunciation,  i  is  very 
commonly  so  prefixed  in  Tamil — e.g.,  the  Sanskrit  rdjd  becomes  in 
Tamil  irdSd.  This  supposition  with  respect  to  die  euphonic  character 
of  tbo  i  of  ira7}4^  might  appear  to  be  confirmed  by  the  circumstance 
that  it  disappears  altogether  from  the  numeral  nonns  of  the  Telugu,  the 
UalayUam,  and  scTeral  other  dialects.  The  existence,  however,  of  the 
numeral  adjective  iru  or  ir,  in  every  one  of  the  Dravldian  dialects,  and 
its  use  Id  all  the  compound  numbers  (such  as  twen^  and  two  hundred), 
suffice  to  prove  that  the  «  of  the  Tamil-Canarese  numeral  noun  iradu  a 
not  merely  euphonic,  but  is  a  part  of  the  root  itself,  and  that  tro^u,  tb« 
neuter  noun  of  number,  has  been  formed  from  ir  by  the  addition  of  a 
formative  suffix.  A  comparison  of  the  vatious  forms  shows  clearly  that 
ir,  euphonised  into  w-u,  was  the  primitive  form  of  the  nnraetal  adjec- 
tive two ;  and  we  have  now  only  to  inquire  into  the  characteristics  of 
the  numeral  noun. 

The  Canarese  eradv  (or  rather  tro^u,  as  it  must  have  been  origin- 
ally) appears  to  be  the  earliest  extant  form  of  the  noun  of  number. 
The  Tamil  is  irav4i',  4  having  been  enpbonic&Uy  changed  to  tfd- 
Though  there  is  a  nasal  in  the  Tamil  word  which  is  now  in  use,  the 
Tamil  noun-adjective  doublt  bears  witness  to  the  existence  of  an.  earlier 
form,  which  was  destitute  of  the  nasal,  and  which  must  have  been 
identical  with  the  Canarese.  The  Tamil  word  iraft-v,  double,  is  formed 
directly  from  irad-v,  by  the  doubling  of  the  d,  as  is  nsnally  done  when 
a  noun  is  converted  into  an  a<\jective;  and  the  euphonic  change  of  44 
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into  tt  ^  According  to  nile.  du  or  ^u  is  a  very  common  temtinatioti  of 
neuter  nouns,  espeuallj  of  appellative  nenters,  in  all  the  Dravidian 
langoagea.  Tfioa,  from  the  root  hira,  Tarn,  old,  is  formed  ib'ra^u,  that 
which  is  old.  The  9  which  is  inserted  before  d  in  the  Tamil  iravdu  ia 
evidently  enphonic,  and  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  ordinary 
phonetic  usages  of  the  Dravidian  languages.  In  Telugn  every  word 
ending  in  du  receives  in  prononciation  an  obscure  nasal,  whether  it 
has  a  place  in  the  wiitben  language  or  not ;  and  there  are  many 
instaneea  in  Tamil  also  of  the  insertion  of  this  nasal  before  a  final  ^u 
for  the  sake  of  euphonlsation,  when  it  is  quite  certain  that  there  was 
no  such  naaal  originally  in  the  word  in  which  it  is  found — e.ff.,  dijdH, 
there,  tiyiu,  here,  and  fArydu,  where,  are  euphonised  forms  of  Adv, 
tdu,  and  pttdu.  Compare  also  iara^i,  a-spoou,  Tam.,  with  the  mora 
primitive  Telngn  garife.  The  Tamil  noon  of  number  sigoifying  two 
must,  therefore,  have  been  iro^v  originally.  In  the  QOud  ninu,  the  4 
of  irandu  has  disappeared  altogether,  a  change  which  is  in  accordance 
with  the  UalayAlam  corruption  of  ondtt,  one,  into  onn*.  The  Ur&on 
word  for  two,  atotan,  is  probably  Dravidian.  ■  In  Urfton,  otan  (from  the 
Hindi  gotan)  is  a  suffix  of  each  of  the  first  three  nnmerals ;  conse- 
quently en  is  to  be  n^rded  as  the  Urfton  root ;  and  this  seems  to  be 
analogotu  to  the  Dravidian  er. 

I  have  little  donbt  that  the  root  of  the  Dravidian  word  is  native,  not 
foreign,  thongh  it  is  difficult  now  to  identify  it  with  certainty.  I  can 
scarcely  agree  with  Dr  Gundert  in  connecting  it  with  the  root  of  iruf, 
darkness,  ird,  night,  a  root  which  also,  he  thinks,  appears  in  tr,  to  saw. 
If  we  condder  the  latter  verb,  however,  with  its  derivatives,  apart  from 
its  supposed  connection  with  iruf,  darkness,  it  may  be  found  to  supply 
ns  with  the  true  root  (r  means  not  merely  to  saw,  bat  atill  more  fre- 
quently to  pnll  asmider,  to  split ;  and  from  division  into  two  by  the  act 
of  pulling  asunder,  ir,  tr,  the  word  for  two,  may  have  been  derived. 
The  radical  form  of  tr,  two,  was  doubtless  short,  ir;  but  the  earliest 
shape  of  tr,  to  pull  asunder,  may  also  have  been  short,  as  monosylla- 
blea  ending  in  consonants  seem  generally  to  have  been.  There  is 
another  root  common  to  all  the  Dravidian  languages,  ir,  to.be;  bnt 
this  seems  to  be  quite  independent  both  of  ir,  dark,  and  of  ir,  two. 

I  find  that  Mr  Kittel,  also,  in  the  Indian  AMiquary  for  Januaiy 
1873,  derives  the  Dravidian  word  for  two  from  tr,  to  split,  especially 
to  split  off  a  branch ;  whilst  or,  one,  be  considers  to  mean  a  unit 
without  a  branch.  It  seems  to  me,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  pro- 
bable that  the  word  for  one  was  originally  a  noun,  and  that  the  verbal 
meaning  to  coalesce,  to  resemble,  was  a  secondary  development.  The 
case,  however,  does  not  seem  to  ma  quite  so  clear  with  respect  to  the 
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origin  of  the  void  for  two.  On  the  whole,  the  concrete  seems  to  me 
likely  to  have  been  older  than  the  abstract;  that  ia,  the  noun  or  adjec- 
tive two  would,  I  think,  naturally  come  into  use  eailiei  than  the  verb 
to  separate  into  two,  to  split.. 

There  arc  no  analogies  to  tV,  two,  in  any  of  the  Indo-European  lan- 
guages, and  I  am  doubtful  wiiether  any  real  analo^ea  to  it  are  dis- 
coverable even  in  the  Scythian  group,  except  perhaps  in  the  Caucasian. 
The  Brahni  vindicates  its  claim  to  be  regarded  as  in  port  Dravidian, 
or  at  least  as  the  inheritor  of  an  ancient  Dravidian  element,  by  the 
close  afiSnity  of  its  second  and  third  numerals  to  those  of  the  Dravidian 
tongues.  In  Brahui,  two  is  irat;  and  when  this  word  is  compared 
with  the  Brahui  atU,  one,  and  mtmt,  three,  it  is  evident  that  in  each 
of  these  instances  the  final  if  .or  at  ia  a  formative  suffix  which  has  been 
appended  to  the  root  Consequently  ir,  the  root  of  ir-at,  seems  abso. 
lutely  identical  with  the  Dravidian  ir.  Even  the  Brahui  formative  evinces 
Dravidian  affinities^.^.,  compare  irat  with  the  Canarese  noun  of 
number  era4u,  and  especially  with  the  Tamil  derivative  ira(t-v, 
double. 

The  nearest  analogies  to  tiie  Dravidian  ir  which  I  have  noticed  in 
other  families  of  tongues  are  in  the  Caucasian  dialects — e.g.,  in  the 
Georgian  ori;  in  the  Suanian  (a  dialect  of  the  Georgian)  eru-or  imi; 
in  the  Lazian  tur  ;  and  in  the  Mingrelian  shiri :  compare  also  the 
Armenian  ergov;  the  Chinese  arh  or  dr.  In  the  SamoTede  family  of 
tongues,  several  words  are  found  which  bear  at  first  sight  some  resem- 
blance to  the  Dravidian  ti'.  These  are  tit,  side,  and  especially  tire  or 
tiri.  It  seems  improbable,  howevei,  that  the  Dravidian  ir  arofie  from 
the  softening  off  of  the  initial  i  of  these  words ;  for  in  the  Finnish 
family  this  same  t  appears  as  jt ;  whence  two  is  in  some  dialects  of  that 
family  kit;  in  Magyar  Jiei,  hetto;  and  in  Lappish  qttekt.  It  lias  also 
been  shown  that  an  initial  £  is  a  radical  element  in  the  majority  of  the 
Scythian  words  for  two^  and  hence,  though  the  Mongolian  kar-in 
(for  kuyar-in),  twenty,  becomes  in  Manchu  or-tn,  in  Turkish  igir-mi, 
vp  cannot  venture  to  compare  this  Uanchu  or  with  the  Dravidian  ir 
or  er ;  for  it  is  certain  that  the  latter  was  never  preceded  by  i;,  or 
any  other  consonant,  so  far  back  as  the  Dravidian  languages  can  be 
traced. 

Three. — The  neater  noun  of  number  signifying  three  or  a  triad  is 
in  Canarese  milru;  in  Telngu  mAdu;  in  Tamil  mtlnru  (pronounced 
m^ndru,  TK&ndu,  and  mAtiu) ;  in  Coorg  m&adu;  in  MalayfLJam  mUnn'; 
in  Tuju  niil;i  (J  in  Tulu  regularly  represents  r ;  com.  d^i,  six,  with 
dru  in  the  other  dialects);  in  GSnd  it  ia  m&nd;  in  Tnda  m&d;  in 
Ui-fton  man-otan. 
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The  nnmsral  adjectJTe  three,  which  is  emplofed  in  three  persons, 
thirty,  three  hundred,  and  similar  compounds,  is  either  md  or  md. 
The  lojig  mH  is  found  in  the  Tamil,  Xq}u,  and  Canarese  epicene  nouns 
mdrar,  mHvar-a,  three  perso^  and  in  the  Canarese  ni<ivaUu,  thirty. 
The  .ahorter  form,  mu,  is  oaed  in  three  hundred,  vrhich  in  every  one 
of  the  Draridian  dialects  is  mUnniiru  (Tuju  mvnnUdu) ;  and  ve  (see 
it  also  in  the  Tamil  muppaUu,  and  the  T^ugu  mupphei,  thirty,  and  in 
the  Telogn  muggw'w,  three  persons.  The  primitive  and  most  char- 
acteristic form  of  the  neuter  noun  of  number  is  evidently  that  of  the 
Canarese  mCr-u,  from  vrhich  it  seems  clear  to -me  that  the  Tamil 
iMlRr-u  (munifr-u)  has  been  derived,  by  the  same  nasalising  process 
as  that  by  which  otu,  one,  was  converted  into  onru.  I  do  not  think 
it  probable,  with  Dr  Qundert^  tiiat  mum  waa  altered  from  mwidra,. 

It  waa  shown'  in  the  secdon  on  "  Sounds,"  that  the  Tamil  r  ia  oft«a 
changed  into  d  in  Telugu:  hence  m&r-u  and  mitd^  are  identical; 
and  it  is  more  probable  tiiat  nuU-u  has  been  altered  from  miir-w,  than 
that  jKi!r-u  waa  altered  from  fntU-u.  j  .and  r  evince  in  many 
languages  a  tendency  to  interchange,  genefally  by  the  hardening  of 
t  into  r ;  conse<;|uently  the  Brahui  mxu  (>nu*a(),  three,  seems  closely 
allied  to  the  Canarese  m&r,  and  still  more  closely  to  the  Tu{u  m&ji. 

The'vowel  ol  ini2r-u  was,  I  have  no  doubt,  originally  short,  but  it 
is.  donbtfal  whether  the  r  of  milr-u  should  be  considered  as  a  formative 
or  as  a  part  of  the  ancient  root  On  the  whole,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  r  is  radical.  The  final  consonants  of  dru,  Tarn,  six,  and  of 
tni,  seven,  belong  unquestionably  to  the  roots  of  those  numerals. 
Moreover,  when  we  compare  ffiun-»dru,  three  hundred  (the  same  in 
all  thedialects),  with  in-nftru,  two  hundred,  in  Telugu  and  Canarese, 
and  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  latter  has  certainly  been  softened 
from  tr-nttru  (in  Tamil  tru-ntlru),  it  seema  to  be  probable  that  mun- 
ir&rt  has  been  formed  in  a  similar  manner  from  mur-nilru,  and 
consequently  that  mur,  not  mu,  was  the  original  root  sf  this  numeraL 
The  same  conclusion  is  indicated  by  a  comparison  of  the  Tetngu 
iddoTU,  two  persons,  and  mugefunt,  three  persons.  It  seems  probable, 
therefore,  that  mu  originally  was  followed  by  a  consonant;  and  the 
softening  off  of  this  consoimnt  would  naturally  account  for  the  occa- 
eioual  lengthening  of  mu  into  md. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  analogy  to  this  numeral  either 
in  the  Scythian  or  in  the  Indo-European  tongues.  The  only  extra- 
Indian  resemblance  to  it  is  that  which  u  found  in  the  Brahui  j  and 
this  circnmBtance  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  existence  in  the 
Brahui  of  a  Dravidian  element.  The  total  absence  of  analogy  to  the 
Dravidian  nur  in  other  families  of  languages  leads  me  to  conclude 
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tbat  it  mTut  hftve  been  derived  directly  from  Bome  Dravidlan  Terb&l 
root.  The  I^tin  teeundiu  is  uadoubtedly  derived  from  tegyar;  and 
Bopp  connects  the  Indo-European  iri,  three,  with  the  Sanskrit  root 
tr',  to  pass  over,  to  go  beyond,  Bignifying  that  which  goes  beyond 
two.  If  this  derivation  of  tri  be  not  regarded  as  too  fanciiul,  a  some- 
what similar  derivation  of  m,ur  from  a  Dravidian  verbal  root  may 
easily  be  discovered.  There  are  two  verbal  roots  which  present  some 
points  of  resembl&nce — viz,,  mtru,  to  go  beyond,  to  pass,  and  tn^rw, 
to  change.  The  nearest  root,  however,  is  mvxu  {mMXvgu,  Tarn.},  to 
torn,  from  which  comes  the  verbal  noun  murei,  a  turn,  a  succession, 
repetition. 

Dr  Onndert  derives  milndrv  from  mu,  the  radical  portion  of  mwji, 
before.  The  root  mw  appears  in  various  compounds  with  the  meaning 
of  before,  ancient;  as  also  mi2,  a  lengthened  form  of  the  same  root. 
Both  mv  and  mH  mean  before,  and  both  mu  and  md  mean  three. 
The  identity  of  the  two  words  seems  therefore  very  probable.  It  is 
not  clear  to  me,  however,  how  a  word  meaning  before,  came  to  be 
used  for  the  numeral  three.  This  word  is  used  in  its  proper  sense 
as  the  basis  of  the  Dravidian  ordinal  number  '  first,'  which  is  mu-dai  in 
Tarn.,  mo-dalu  in  Tel,  mo-dal  in  Caa  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  suppose 
that  the  same  root  should  be  used  also  in  an  improper  sense  to  denote 
another  numeral  Ur  Kittel  derives  milndru  from  mu,  but  interprets 
fflu  as  meaning  to  advance,  grow,  a  further  advance.  This  is  ingenious, 
but  I  cannot  find  any  authority  for  this  meaning,  taudu  means  not 
growth,  as  he  represents,  but  priority,  age,  ripeness.  A  secondaiy 
word,  multrv,  means  completeoess.  He  considers  mtZru,  Can.,  a 
secondary  form  of  the  root  tnu  or  mH;  ru,  he  says,  being  frequently 
used  to  produce  such  forms.  On  the  contrary,  a  final  ru,  which  is 
not  radical,  seems  to  me  very  raxe- 

The  neuter  formative  du  seems  to  be  contained  in  various  shapes  in 
the  first  three  numbers,  ondru,  ira^dtt,  mfhtdru,  and  also,  as  will  be 
seen,  in  eindw,  five.  <fw  is  equivalent  to  du,  and  with  the  addition  of 
the  nasal  becomes  ifdu.'  ondru  points  to  an  older  or-du;  iranduto 
ir{a)-d-u;  and  mUndru  to  mOxdu,  or,  as  the  scholars  whose  opinions 
are  mentioned  above  think,  to  mUrdu. 

Four. — The  Dravidian  noun  of  number  signifying  four,  or  a  quater- 
nion, is  in  Canarese  ndlku;  in  Coorg  tUUu;  in  Telugu  uAlvgu;  in 
Tulu  vAV  ;  in  Malay&]am  mU,  i^mgu  ;  in  Tunil  mUu,  ndadat;  in  Tnda 
nini'/  in  G6nd  n&lu;  in  tJrSon  n&kh^tan. 

The  adjectival  or  crude  form  of  this  numeral  is  WU  or  nal.  In 
Tamil  it  is  nM-u,  in  some  Telugu  com  pounds  .no/ ;  and  this  adjectival 
form  is  often  osed  as  a  noun  of  number,  Instead  of  »4iUat,  tx.     In 
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compositioD  tuU  undergoes  some  chftDges.  The  quantity  of  the  incladed 
Towel,  which  is  long  in  all  the  Tcat  of  the  di&lects,  is  short  in  Telnga 
compound  namben — e.ff.,  compue  the  Tamil  ndxpadu,  the  Ganarese 
ndlvatlv,  and  the  Makji]am  ndlpadu,  forty,  with  the  Telngn  nSlvbhei; 
&nd  the  Tamil  ndn-niJru  and  the  Canaroae  nd^tlru,  four  hnndnd, 
with  the  Telngn  mdn-nfiru. 

The  final  I  also  ia  subject  to  change.  In  Tamil  it  is  changed  into  r 
before  p,  ai  in  tuttpadu,  forty;  and  before  n  it  is  aoaimilated  and 
becomes  n,  in  both  Tamil  and  Telugn — e.g.,  ndnnttrv  (in  the  one),  and 
neamHru  (in  the  other),  four  hundred ;  in  Coorg,  nd.  These  changes 
of  I,  however,  are  purely  euphopic  It  is  evident  from  a  comparison 
of  the  above  forms,  that  ttdi  (or,  as  the  Telngu  seema  to  prefer  it,  ndt) 
was  the  primitive  shape  of  this  numeral ;  to  which  Jtu  or^u  was  snb- 
sequentty  added  as  a  formative,  in  order  to  constitute  it  a  nenter  noun 
of  number.  This  foim^ve  hi  (prononnced  ;»)  is  a  very  common  one 
in  the  Dravidian  langna^ — e.y.,  nan-ffu,  Tam.  goodness,  from  nal 
(  =  nan)  good.  The  only  numeral  to  which  itu  or  ^  ia  appended  is  tM. 
The  ff  which  appears  in  Taluga  in  the  rational  plurals,  each  as  dm- 
ffitnt,  mx  petsons,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  this  formative  gu. 
In  snch  connections  Tamil  oses  *  enphonio  instead  of  if  (t.g., 
aiw-(ti)-(ir),  which  proves  that  g  does  not  add  to  the  grammatical 
expression,  but  is  merely  enphonic.  Even  in  Telogn  dmrar-w  may  be 
nsed  instead  of  irugvr-u. 

The  change  of  i,  in  Tamil,  into  n,  before  the  Ic  of  Uiia  appended 
formative,  faj,  is  an  enphonio  peculiarity  which  requires  to  be  noticed. 
In  modem  Tamil,  I  in  this  conjunction  would  be  changed  into  r ;  bnt 
the  change  of  I  into  n,  before  koz  g,  which  we  find  in  the  Tamil  noun 
of  number  ndn-jrv,  is  one  which,  though  now  uncommon,  appears  to 
have'  been  usual  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  history  of  the  language— 
t.g.,  compare  Fam-gitni,  the  Tamil  name  of  the  month  March-April, 
with  the  Sanskrit  name  of  that  month,  Phalguna,  from  which  it  is 
known  to  have  been  derived.  This  change  of  I  into  n,  in  nAn-gu, 
must  have  been  made  at  a  very  early  period,  seeing  that  we  find  it 
also  in  the  Tuda  ndTbf. 

navgu  in  Tam.  (from  ftoQ  means  goodness,  beting ;  fKi^g^  in  UaL 
beauty.  In  Can.  wd  is  good ;  noli,  pleasure,  as  a  verb,  is  to  love.  This 
is  the  meaning  of  nof  in  Tam.,  donbtless  another  form  of  nai — e.g.^ 
natfim,  love;  TeL  wtlutm,  beauty.  One  of  the  meanings  of  nal  in 
poetical  Tamil  is  liberal,  plentiful,  abundant  Comparing  this  with  the 
use  of  lut/,  four,  for  many,  general,  <&&,  may  we  venture  to  assume  that 
we  have  here  the  origin  of  the  name  of  this  numeral  t  Mr  Kittel  says 
that  "  the  idea  of  evenness  seems  to  have  guided  the  Dravidiana  in  the 
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formation  of  this  word."  I  cuinot  fiad  '  eren,'  however,  unongst  the 
meanings  of  nal  in  any  of  tlie  dialects.  If  this  meaning  existed,  it 
wonld  suit  ■very  well  the  pnipoae  for  which  it  is  used. 

In  the  entire  family  of  the  Indo-European  languages  there  is  not 
one  language  which  contains  a  numeral  signifying  four,  which  in  the 
Bmallest  degree  resembles  the  Dravidian  ndl.  Here  the  Brahni  also 
fails  na  ;  for  it  is  only  in  the  first  three  Brahni  numerals  that  we  find 
tcaces  of  Dravidian  iafliiences,  and  the  rest  of  the  numerals  of  that 
language,  from  /our  to  tm  inclusiTe,  are  of  Sanskritio  origin. 
Tlioagh  other  analogies  fail  as,  in  this  instance  Ugrian  affinities  are 
more  than  uaoally  distinct  The  resemblaace  between  the  Finnish 
tongues  and  the  Dravidian,  with  respect  to  the  nnmenl  /our,  amonnta 
almost  to  identity,  and  can  scarcely  have  been  KccidentaL  Compare 
with  the  Dravidian  nal,  the  Cheremiss  nil;  the  Mordvin,  title,  niUn; 
the  Vognl  nUt;  the  Ostiak  nel,  nil,  njedla,  nieda,  njeda;  the  Finnish 
proper  ndjA;  the  Lappish  nielj,  ndje,  neUd;  the  Uagyar  nigy  ^pro- 
nounced neidj).  The  root  of  all  these  nnmerals  is  evidently  nil  or  tul, 
the  resemblance  of  which  to  the  Dravidian  n^  or  rud  is  very  remarkable. 
The  Magyar  nigy  seems  to  have  lost  the  original  I,  through  the  tendency, 
inherent  in  the  Finnieh  idioms,  to  regard  I  and  d  as  interchangeable. 
The  Ostiak  njedla  or  ntdla,  in  which  d  and  I  form  but  one  letter,  a 
cerebral,  constitutes  apparently  the  middle  point  of  agreement. 

Five, — The  Dravidian  numeral  noun  five  is  in  Canarese  eid-v  or 
ayd-w;  in  Telngu  eid-u;  in  Tamil  ordinarily  nnd-u,  occasionally,  espe- 
ually  in  the  colloquial  dialect,  aHj^;  in  Coorg  anji;  in  Malay&)am 
a^jv;  in  Tu{u  «in' ;  in  Tuda  iUik  or  •&}.  The  Gfind  has  aeightM  or 
Miyoft,  a  word  which  is  derived  like  Alntn,  six,  from  the  nse  of  s  as  an 
eaphonic  prefix ;  eiyan  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  correct  form  of  the  Gdnd 
numeral.  The  Ur&on,  Etnd  other  rude  dialects  of  the  North  Dravidian 
family,  exhibit  no  analogy  to  any  of  the  Dravidian  numerals  above 
four.  In  Tetugn  componnds,  the  word  for  five  is  not  euf-u,  but  hirv — 
e.g.,  padihhir^i,  fifteen.  In  this  case  the  medial  h  is  purely  euphonic, 
and  used  for  the  prevention  of  hiatus,  as  in  the  parallel  instances  of 
pada(h)dra,  sixteen,  and  padi(h)idti,  seventeen.  The  Telugn  possesses, 
therefore,  two  forms  of  five,  eid-tt  and  dn-tt;  and  the  Tamil  eindu 
shows  how  eidv  may  have  been  converted  into  inw,  viz.,  by  the 
insertion  of  an  eaphonic  nasal  and  the  subseqoent  assimilation  to  it 
of  the  dental 

The  numeral  adjective  five  is  in  moat  of  the  Dravidian  dialects  ei, 
in  Telngu  and  Tuda  i.  In  Tamil,  and  also  occasionally  in  Canarese, 
n  is  in  combination  converted  into  ein  or  eim  (in  Coorg  tm)  by  the 
addition  of  an  euphonic  nasal.    Thus  fifty  (five  tens)  is  in  Canareaa 
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eivaU-u,  in  Tamil  eimhad-u  (eim-pad-tt),  in  Telogu  Ifihei  {ibhei},  in 
Tu|a  nm.  Five  hundred  is  in  Ganarese  em-nilr-u,  in  T&mil  etfi- 
fidru,  in  Telagn  ^nilr-u,  in  Ta)u  em&du.  We  see  the  numeral 
(uljective  five,  and  the  noun  of  number  five,  in  joitaposition  in  the 
TAmil  ei-(yytind-u,  five  times  fire,  ei  remaina  also  in  its  pure,  nn- 
nasalised  fonn  in  the  Tamil  eivar  (ei-(v)-ar),  fire  persons.  The  nasal 
n  or  iH,  vhich  follows  ei  in  the  compounds  eimbad-u,  fifty,  and 
e^Hjat-u,  five  hnndred,  is  not,  I  believe,  to  he  confounded  with  the 
»  of  the  TamU  eind-u,  or  the  Teluga  Sn-^,  but  proceeds  from  a  different 
BOnrce.  It  is  an  adjectival  increment ;  and  is  added  by  rule,  not  only 
to  this  numeral  adjective  ei,  five,  bat  to  many  aimilai  words  which 
consist  of  a  single  syllable,  of  which  the  final  is  a  long  open  vowel, 
when  SQCh  words  are  used  adjectivally.  Thus  we  find  in  Tamil  not 
only  such  compounds  as  eiiidinei  (tt-n-ti'vet),  the  five  conditions,  and 
eimbulan  (ei-m-pvlan),  the  five  senses;  but  also  keinnodi  (kei-n-nodi), 
a  snap  of  the  finger,  and  hiiiahen  (kei-m-peii),  a  widow.  This  adjec- 
tival euphonic  addition  seems  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  ant  or  an,  and  is 
probably  identical  with  the  inflexional  increment.  See  the  section  on 
"  Nouns :  Inflexion."  What  appears  to  me  to  prove  that  tim  is  not 
the  root  of  eindu,  but  only  an  euphonic  form  of  n,  is  the  circumstance 
that  it  is  found  only  before  words  beginning  with  hard  consonants 
and  nasals.  Before  vowels  and  semi-vowels  it  is  invariably  ei.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  Tarail-Canarese  «  or  the  Telugu  i  is 
the  better  representative  of  the  original  numeral;  but  the  evidence 
of  the  various  dialects  preponderates  in  &vonr  of  a. 

A  remarkable  resemblance  must  have  been  noticed  between  the 
Sanskrit  poncAan,  five  (in  Tamil  paUja)  and  the  Tamil  and  Matay&l'un 
oil^  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  ei  or  eiiubi  is  the  ordinary 
form  of  this  word  in  Tamil  The  shape  in  which  the  word  is  perhaps 
most  commonly  used  in  the  colloquial  dialect  is  a^/u,  and  this  form 
of  the  word  is  occasionally,  but  rarely,  used  in  the  classics.  So  rare 
is  ita  use  in  correct  Tamil,  that  it  is  not  given  at  all  in  the  "NannQI," 
the  claaucal  Tamil  grammar,  or  in  any  of  the  classical  Tamil  diction- 
aries. It  is  found,  however,  in  the  "  Sural,"  which  is  a  clear  proof 
of  ita  right  to  a  place  in  the  language.  The  ordinary  use  of  afija  or 
ollMu  in  MalayAlam  and  colloquial  Tamil,  fwl  its  occasional  use  ia 
poetical  Tamil,  have  naturally  led  some  to  suppose  that  anju,  not 
tindu,  eidu,  ei,  was  the  original  form  of  this  numeral,  and  that  it  was 
derived  from  the  Sanskrit  paAchaa  by  the  easy  process  of  the  soften- 
ing away  of  the  fiist  consonant  Instead,  however,  of  this  supposition 
being  confirmed  by  a  comparison  of  the  various  Dravidian  idioms,  and 
of  the  various  forma  under  which  this  numeral  appears,  as  would  be 
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the  case  if  the  analogy  were  real,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  dissipated  hj 
comparison,  like  the  apparent  analogy  which  has  already  been  obseired 
between  the  Malay&lam  onn',  one,  and  the  F"gl''l'  one. 

The  primitive  radical  form  of  the  Dravidiaa  numeral  five  is,  as 
we  have  seen,  n  or  ^,  as  appears  from  its  use  as  a  numeral  adjective. 
The  abstract  or  neuter  noun  of  number  is  generally  formed  from  the 
numeral  adjective  by  the  addition  of  some  formative.  The  fonnatlTe 
suffix  which  is  added  to  ir-u,  two,  is  du;  and  by  the  addition  of  d-u, 
a  still  more  common  ahape  of  the  formative,  n  becomes  H-du,  five,  or 
£ve. things;  which  is  in  itseU  a  neuter  noun,  though,  like  all  such 
nouns,  it  is  capable  of  being  used  without  cj^ange  as  an  adjective. 
This  suffix  tf-it  is  an  exceedingly  common  formative  of  neuter  appel- 
lative nouns  in  the  Dravidiaa  languages,  particularly  in  Tamil ;  and 
is  doubtless  borrowed  from,  or  allied  to,  the  final  d-K  of  ad~»,  it, 
the  neuter  siugDlar  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun,  eid-v,  the  numeral 
noun  of  both  the  Canaiese  and  the  Telugu,  is  evidently  the  original 
and  most  tegalar  form  of  this  word,  eid-u  could  not,  I  believe,  have 
been  corrupted  from  anj-it,  or  even  from  eiitd^,  but  the  corruption  of 
eind-u  and  a&j'-u  from  an  original  tid-u  will  be  ahovm  to  be  in  perfect 
accordance  with  usage. 

The  first  change  was  from  eid-u  to  eind-u,  by  the  insertion  of  an 
euphonic  nasal,  as  in  the  former  instances  of  irad'U,  two,  changed 
into  irav4-^-  f^>B  euphonic  insertion  of  n  after  certain  vowels  is 
BO  common  in  Tamil,  that  it  may  almost  be  regarded  as  a  mle  of 
the  language ;  and  hence  preterite  participles  which  end  in  Canatese 
in  ed-v,  always  end  in  Tamil  in  n-du — e.y.,  compare  aled-tt,  Can. 
having  wandered,  vrith  aieind-u,  Tam.  When  eidu  had  been  changed 
into  eind-u,  Tamil  usages  of  pronunciation  facilitated  a  further  optional 
change  into  eiUj-v,  or  a^j'-u.  It  is  a  rule  of  colloquial  Tamil  that 
when  nd  is  preceded  by  ei  or  i,  it  is  changed  in  pronunciation  into 
AJ.  This  change  is  systematically  and  uniformly  practised  in  the 
colloquial  dialect,  and  it  has  occasionally  found  its  way  into  the  classical 
and  poetical  dialect  also. 

Moreover,  in  changing  eind  into  eiHj,  there  is  a  further  change  of 
the  vowel  from  «i  to  a,  in  consequence  of  which  einj  becomes  anj. 
This  change  almost  always  takes  place  in  MAlay£l]am,  and  also  in  the 
pronunciation  of  the  mass  of  the  people  iu  TamiL  Thus,  pcereindu, 
Tam.  having  spoken,  becomes  in  Malayijam  paxaHau;  and  in  this 
instance-  we  see  illustrated  the  change  both  of  ei  into  a,  and  of  nd 
into  H;  consequently  the  perfect  regularity  of  the  change  of  eind-u, 
five,  into  a%-u,  is  established.  Where  the  Malay&lam  does  not  change 
vd  into  fij,  it  changes  it  into  nn — e,g.,  na4^ndii,  Tam.  having  walked. 
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U  in  UalATitam  nadannu.  This  illnstratea  tli^  procesa  by  vhich 
tind-K  became  ein-u  in  Tii}n,  and  in-u  in  the  Teloga  compoimd 
padi(h)Sn-u,  fifteen.  It  U  thus  evident  that  the  apparent  resemblance 
of  the  Dravidian  anja  to  the  Sanskrit  paOchaa  is  illosor^.  It  dis- 
appeais  on  examination,  and  the  slight  resemblAucs  which  does  exist 
ia  found  to  arise  from  the  opeiation  of  Dtavidian  principles  of  sound. 
Conseqoeutlf  e>  or  ^  must  be  r^arded  as  the  sole  lepreseotative  of 
the  Dravidian  numeral,  and  with  this  it  is  evident  that  neither  poA- 
ehan,  nor  any  other  Indo-Enropean  form  has  any  analogy  whatever. 
The  Sanskrit  paHeha  is  used  in  the  Dravidian  lapgaagee  in  Sanskrit 
compounds,  but  it  is  never  confounded  with  eindu  or  aSju  by  native 
jKbolais. 

In  some  of  the  Finnish  tongues  the  word  for  five  has  some  slight 
resemblance  to  the  neuter  Dravidian  namerai  tid-a.  The  Togul  is 
at;  the  Ostiak  vet  or  tuet;  the  Mag}raT  ot  (pronounced  somewhat 
like  it).  This  resemblance,  however,  seems  purely  accidental,  for  the 
final  t  of  the  Ugrian  word  for  five  appears  to  be  radical,  whereas 
the  final  d  of  the  Dravidian  noun  of  number  eid-u  ii  simply  a  neuter 
formative.  The  Chinese  u  may  perhaps  be  compared  with  the 
Dravidian  numeral  adjective  ei. 

Dr  Oondert,  in  hia  private  communication  to  me,  and  more  fully  in 
the  Journal  of  the  German  Orieittal  Society  for  1869,  advocates;  the 
derivatiou  of  the  Dravidian  word  for  five  &om  the  Sanskrit  paScha, 
After  arguing  that  the  Dravidian  jxiif^  tea,  is  derived  from  the  Sanskrit 
paikti,  'a  row,  a  row  of  fives,  ten,  he  proceeds  to  say — "  If  now  the 
Sanskrit  root  paRch  serves,  by  means  of  the  word  piuMi  derived  from 
it,  for  denoting  ten,  it  is  very  probable  that  five  also  is  derived  from  the 
same  word.  In  Canarese  an  initial  p  is  regularly  changed  into  h,  which 
the  other  dialects  readily  reject  The  Canarese  haiUhu,  to  divide,  seems 
thus  to  show  that  the  Tam.  and  MaL  a^"  (fi'e)  ^  ""Jy  »  far-advanced 
tadbhata  otpaHcha.  One  feels  further  inclined  to  derive  the  Sanskrit 
amia,  a  portion,  from  the  aforesud  paHdm,  aHju,  as  a  Sanskritising  of 
a  popular  word."  I  confess  I  do  not  feel  convinced.  I  have  gone 
over  each  step  of  the  ground  again,  and  can  find  no  flaw  in  the 
evidence  from  which  I  conclude  that  ei  is  the  oldest  form  of  the  Dra- 
vidian numeral ;  and  as  that  is  the  form  we  are  always  brought  back 
to.  it  seems  to  me  safest  to  accept  it  as  the  point  from  which  we 
should  start 

What  appears  to  be  the  radical  meaning  ot  eif  In  some  languages 
the  word  used  to  signify  five  properly  means  a  hand,  or  is  derived  from 
a  word  which  has  that  meaning, — the  number  of  fingers  in  each  hand 
being  five.    In  Lepsius's  opinion,  the  word  for  ten,  which  is  used  in  all 
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the  ludo-Europeaa  dUlects,  had  its  origin  in  the  Maeao-Oothic  tai-hun, 
two  hands.  Applying  this  principle  to  the  DraTidiau  laognages,  n, 
five,  might  he  presumed  to  be  derived  from  kei,  Tam.  a  hand,  by  the 
process  of  the  safteaiag  away  of  the  initial  cocsoDauL  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  evidence  of  this  process  having  taken  place  in  this 
iustance,  or  of  ei  having  ever  been  preceded  by  i  or  any  other  conson- 
ant. Though  this  origin  of  the  word  fails  us,  we  need  not  go  oat  of 
the  Dravidian  languages  for  a  derivation ;  and  it  is  increasingly  pro- 
bable, after  the  fttst  few  numerals  have  been  left  in  the  mystery  in 
which  they  were  fouitd,  that  each  higher  numeral  in  saccession  has 
been  derived  from  a  Dravidian  root.  It  b  admitted  that  the  roots  of 
six,  seven,  eight,  and  nine  are  Dravidian ;  why  should  we  have  to  look 
to  Sanskrit  for  the  root  of  five  alone  t  The  Tamil  root  ei,  which  is 
identical  in  form  with  that  of  the  numeral  for  live,  gives  a  meaning 
which  is  as  appropriate  as  we  could  wish.  The  abstract  noun  formed 
from  this  root  is  amei,  another  form  of  which  is  eidu,  the  meaning 
of  which  is,  close  juxtaposition  without  contact,  separation  by  slight 
intervening  spaces,  like  growing  stalks  of  com  or  the  laths  on  a  roof, 
or  like  the  fingers  of  the  hand  held  up  and  expanded  for  the  purpose 
of  denoting  the  number  five  by  signs  This  word  eidrt  is  formed  from 
tft  by  the  addition  of  the  neater  formative  du,  precisely  as  the  TeL- 
Can.  eidu,  five,  appears  to  me  to  have  been  formed ;  and  the  identity 
of  the  two  words  in  composition  and  shape,  and  their  close  resemblance 
-  in  meaning,  are  certainly  remarkable. 

I  find  that  Mr  Eittel  (Indian  Antiquary  for  January  1873}  agrees 
with  me  in  considering  the  Dravidian  word  for  five  independent  of  the 
Sanskrit  pafUhan.  He  says — "  aydK  in  ay  +  da,  ayndu  is  ay  +  bindtt  + 
du.  aflj'u  too  at  +  bindu  +  du,  the  du  having  become  j'w.  Conf.  '  One.'" 
Mr  Kittel  writes  the  word  as  ay,  this  being  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
word  is  written  in  Canarese.  ei  is  more  common  even  in  Canarese,  and 
the  only  form  used  in  the  other  dialects.  He  goes  on  to  say — "  The 
rule  b,  that  when  to  certain  long  roots,  for  instance  miy  (mt)  and  bei/ 
{bi),  du  is  joined,  the  root  is  shortened  and  the  bindu  put  between 
{mindu,  bendu).  This  rule  may  also  explain  the  ehort  u  in  thb  case 
before  the  bindu  in  aaju.  Wherever  the  du  u  again  dropped,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  bindu  is  retained,  the  theme  b  optionally  oS  or  ayn, 
ayn,  aym."  Mr  Kittel's  illustrations  are  from  Canarese,  but  the  same 
tendency  has  been  shown  to  exist  in  Tamil  also,  in  connection  with  the 
formation  of  the  preterites  of  verbs.  (See  Boots,  p.  112.)  In  Tam.  vi, 
to  he  burned,  becomes  by  thb  rule  vendti,  having  been  burnt,  tnt,  to 
bathe.  Can.,  is  not  in  Tamil,  except  perhaps  under  the  shape  of  ntndu, 
to  swim.]    The  derivation  of  adw,  five,  from  aydu,  Can.  to  obtain, 
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given  by  Kr  Kittel,  does  not  appear  to  me  Batiafactory.  This  word 
aydu  ia  in  classical  Tamil  eydit,  with  the  same  meaning,  to  arrive  at, 
to  obtain.  eyinTam.,  like  mu  in  Can.,  means  to  throw;  bntldo  not 
find  in  either  of  these  words  any  trace  of  the  meaning  which  is  neces- 
sary for  Mr  Kittel's  explanation,  viz.,  "  the  connting  of  the  fingers  of 
one  hand,  forming  a  going  or  one  tnm,  a  turn." 

Six.— In  all  the  Dravidian  dialects,  the  difference  found  to  exist 
between  the  neuter  noun  of  number  six  and  the  numeral  adjective 
is  extremely  amall.  Hie  numeral  nonn  is  teu  in  Tamil,  Telngn, 
Canarese,  and  Malay&)am,  and  6r  in  Tnda ;  in  05nd  j-drdn.  In 
Tain  it  is  ^t/t,  a  form  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  dru  that  mdji, 
Tn{a,  three,  does  to  the  Canarese  mArv. 

The  nnmeral  adjective  differs  from  the  noon  of  number  with  respect 
to  the  qnantity  of  the  initial  vowel  alone,  and  in  some  cases  even  that 
difference  does  not  exist.  In  all  Tamil  compounds  in  which  ^u  is 
used  adjecUvally,  it  is  shortened  to  dr-u — e.^.,  arvbadu,  uzty.  The 
vowel  is  short  in  the  Canarese  aravattu,  the  Ta{u  ajipa,  and  the  Telngn 
armei,  sixty ;  whilst  it  is  long  in  the  higher  compound  drunum.  Can., 
djitUldu,  Tnlu,  and  dmHrv,  TeL,  six  hundred.  In  Tamil  it  is  short  in 
six  handred,  but  long,  as  in  the  other  dialects,  in  six  thousand.  The 
adjectival  form  of  the  numerala  may,  as  I  have  already  said,  be  regarded 
as  the  original,  and  the  form  of  the  abstract  noun  of  number,  where 
any  difference  exists  betwoea  it  and  the  adjectival  jiumeral,  as  a 
secondary  form,  ant,  therefore,  not  dta,  seems  to  be  the  primitive 
shape  of  the  Dravidian  word  for  six.  The  numbers  two  and  five  take 
the  formative  du  ;  '  one '  also  probably  takes  the  same  formative  ; '  four ' 
takes  hv.  Six  and  seven,  on  the  other  hand,  form  nouna  of  number, 
not  by  means  of  the  addition  of  a  formative  particle,  but  by  the  length- 
ening of  the  included  vowel  Mr  Eittel  notices  that  one  of  the  mean- 
ings of  dTu  in  old  Canarese  is  to  be  strong,  or  to  strengthen,  and  infers 
that  "  the  numeral  seems,  therefore,  to  convey  the  idea  of  addition ; 
a  further  addition,"  This  is  one  of  the  meanings  given  to  dru  in  the 
"  STabdamaqidarpapa "  (Kittel's  edition),  the  other  being  the  common 
Dravidian  one  of  drying  up.  This  dru,  however,  like  the  nnmeral 
dru,  eeems  to  point  back  to  an  older  ara,  and  oru  gives  no  meaning 
like  this  in  any  of  the  Dravidian  dialects.  Its  root-meaning  seema  to 
be  to  break  off  as  a  string.  Hence  as  a  verbal  nonn  it  would  most 
naturally  mean  severance,  a  section.  The  connection  between  tbia 
meaning  and  that  of  six  b  not  very  dear,  but  still  a  connection  must 
exist  somehow,  for  it  seems  to  me  nearly  certain  that  this  aru  is  the  root 
The  idea  of  the  old  Dravidians  may  perhaps  have  been,  that  with  the 
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nnmbeT  six,  which  was  the  first  of  the  Dombers  reqairing  to  be  reckoned 
on  the  second  hand,  k  new  sectioD  o£  nomerala  commenced. 

No  analog;  whateTcr  can  be  traced  between  this  Dravidian  nameral 
and  an;  word  for  nx  that  is  contained  in  the  Indo-Euiopean  l&ngusgos ; 
and  no  tmstworthy  Scythian  analogies  are  discorerable.  In  Magyar 
six  is  hat;  in  the  Turkish  languages  &lty,  &Ue,  Ju.  It  may  be  snp- 
posed  to  be  possible  that  the  first  syllable  of  the  latter  word,  M,  ia 
allied  to  the  Dravidian  dr,  in  Tirtne  of  that  interchange  of  I  and  r 
which  is  so  common  in  the  Scythian  tongnes.  It  may  be  conceired, 
also,  that  the  Turkish  tilt  and  the  Magyar  hat  are  allied.  I  have  no 
faith,  howerer,  in  these  indistinct  resemblances  of  sonndi  for  the  hfagyar 
hat  seems  originally  to  have  had  a  hard  imtial  consonant  kot  ia  the 
corresponding  nnmeral  in  Lappish,  and  huvt,  jhnMvin  Finnish,  in  Chere- 
miss  hU;  whereas  there  is  no  r«ason  to  suppose  that  the  Dravidian  At 
ever  commenced  with  a  consonant ;  nor  do  I  suppose  it  very  likely  that 
in  the  mde  Scythian  tongnea,  in  which  even  the  numerals  of  cognate 
dialects  differ  from  one  another  bo  widely,  any  real  analogy  with  the 
Dnvidian  numerals  abore  four  would  be  disooverable.  As  I  haro 
already  remarked  in  the  introduction,  "  Affiliation  of  Dravidian  lan- 
guages," the  numerals  of  every  family  of  languages  in  the  Scythian 
group  differ  so  widely  from  every  other  as  to  present  few  points  of 
resemblance. 

SevetL — ^The  Diavidian  nonn  of  nnmber  seven  ia  ip-a  in  Tamil  and 
Malayftjam,  il-u  in  Oanarese,  ^  in  Tulu,  ^-v  in  Telugu.  These  differ- 
ences are  in  accordance  with  the  rule  that  the  Tamil  deep,  liquid,  seroi- 
Towel  r  becomes  4  ii>  Telugn,  and  I  in  Canarese.  In  the  Tnda  this 
nnmeral  is  ilJt,-  in  Mahadeo  GOnd,  y-in&  or  y-6t4;  in  Seoni  GAud,  iro. 
A  Tamil  poetical  form  is  erumei. 

The  numeral  adjective  seven,  which  is  used  in  the  compound  num- 
bers seventy,  seven  hundred,  &c,  exhibits  a  few  trivial  differences  from 
the  noun  of  number.  In  Tamil,  if-u  is  shortened  to  tf-u  when  used 
adjectivally,  like  dr-u,  tax,  which  is  similarly  shortened  to  or-u.  In 
Tulu,  seventy  is  e[pa,  seven  hundred  i^wSdu.  In  Canarese,  seven^  is 
e^tpn^u,  in  which  not  only  is  ^  shortened  to  e,  but  the  radical  consontmt 
/,  answering  to  the  Tamil  f,  has  been  asmmilated  to  the  initial  consonant 
of  the  succeeding  word.  In  i{ii&ru.  Can.  seven  hundred,  this  assimila- 
tion has  not  taken  place.  In  Telugu,  the  4  ot  idu  does  not  appear  to 
be  very  persistent.  In  iltiAru,  seven  hundred,  d  becomes  j  as  in  the 
Canarese ;  and  in  it^hei,  seventy  (for  tdvbheC),  the  initial  vowel  e  has 
been  displaced,  as  that  of  remlu,  two,  according  to  a  peculiar  usage  of 
the  Telugn,  which  was  explained  in  the  section  on  "  Sounds."  This 
displacement  of  the  initial  vowel  shows  that  the  e  of  the  supposititious 
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edvhhei  wu  short,  m  ia  the  correspondiog  Tamil  and  C&narese  com- 
poonda.  As  ia  the  case  of  the  other  numeraU,  tlie  short  form  eru  ia 
to  be  K^^uded  as  the  original :  this  in  Tamil  means,  to  rise,  irv,  its 
verbal  uotm,  vould  mean  a  rising  or  increase^an  appropriate  meaniog 
for  the  second  numeral  in  the  new  section  of  fire  fingers. 

It  cannot  be  determined  witlt  perfect  certainty  which  of  the  three 
consonants  r,  d,  or  I  was  the  primitiTs  one  in  this  numeral ;  but  u 
the  Tamil  r  changes  more  easily  into  f  or  d  than  either  of  those  con- 
sonants into  r,  and  conld'  also  be  changed  more  easily  than  they  into 
the  n  of  the  GSnd,  possibly  r,  as  in  Tamil,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
primiliTe  form  of  this  consonant,  from  which  d  and  f  were  derived. 
It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  {,  d,  and  r  are  to  be  regarded 
merely  as  different  modes  of  repreBenting  in  writing  one  and  the  same 
primitive  lonud. 

No  resembluice  to  this  Dravidian  numeral  is  to  be  found  in  any  of 
the  Indo-European  languages ;  and  the  slight  apparent  resemblances 
which  may  perhaps  be  traced  in  some  of  the  Scythian  tongues  are  not 
trostworthy.  Compare  with  the  Telugn  id-w,  the  TurkiBh  j/edi;  the 
Turkish  of  Yarliand  j/eOah  (the  root  of  which  appears  in  the  Ottoman 
TnAish  ytt-mith,  sevenfrr) ;  snd  the  Magyar  ha.  In  Armenian,  seven 
is  yotn,  in  Tahitian  haw.  The  h  of  the  Magyar  nnmeral  and  the  y  of 
the  Turkish  may  be  identical;  but  both  hare  been  derived  from  a 
harder  sonnd,  as  will  appear  on  comparing  the  Magyar  ha  with  the 
Lapfush  kiaya,  and  with  the  corresponding  Finnish  leU  in  leitMm/la. 

Sight. — The  Tamil  numeral  noun  «/ftt,  eight,  bears  a  remarkable 
resemblance  to  the  corresponding  numeral  of  the  Indo-European  family, 
which  is  in  Latin  octo,  in  Oothic  ahtau.  It  especially  resembles  affa, 
the  manner  in  which  euhtan,  Sana,  eight,  is  written  and  pronounced  in 
classical  Tamil,  in  which  it  is  occasionally  used  in  compounds ;  hence 
it  has  natoralty  been  supposed  by  some  that  the  Tamil  effi*  has  been 
derived  from,  or  is  identical  with,  this  Sanskrit  derivatire  a((a.  It 
will  be  found,  however,  that  this  resemblance,  though  so  close  as  to 
amount  almost  to  identity  of  sound,  is  accidental,  and  that  it  disap- 
peara  on  investigation  and  comparison,  even  more  completely  than  the 
resemblance  between  otm'  and  ons,  afiju  and  paneha.       \ 

The  Dtavidian  noun  of  number  eight  is  in  Tamil  effu,  in  Malayft{am 
ttf-v,  in  Canarcee  eift-Uf  in  Telugn  enimidi  or  enmidi,  in  Tuln  «nma,  ia 
Q6nd  anumdr  or  armur,  in  Tuda  «({,  in  M&di  ermadi.  ^  The  corre- 
sponding nnmeral  adjective,  which  ahonld  by  rule  exhibit  Qie  primitive 
form  of  the  word,  is  ei?.  ]  In  Tamil  m^  is  used  adjectivally  for  eight  in 
all  compound  numerals — e.g.,  erybadu,  eighty,  eg^itcv,  ^ht  hundred, 
as  also  in  miscellaneous  compounds,  such  as  ery-kwian,  he  who  has  eight 
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eyes,  BrsbmL  The  same  form  is  used  adTerbially  ia  fv^^rv,  eight 
times  seTen.  In  Conarese,  in  which  the  Dumerai  noan  is  enfu,  e^i  is 
used  as  the  num^l  adjective  in  eifvar-u,  eight  persons  (Tsm.  e^mar) ; 
whiUt  in  embattv,  eight}',  n  is  chsnged  into  m  through  the  iofluence 
of  the  labial  initial  of  the  second  member  of  the  compound.  In  etftti- 
iidru,  eight  hundred,  the  numeral  noun  ia  used  adjectivallj  instead  of 
the  numeral  adjective.  The  Tulu  numeral  substantiTe  is  e^ma.  The 
adjectival  form  of  this  numeral,  as  apparent  in  enpa,  eighty,  is  simply 
en,  as  in  Tarn.,  Can.,  UaL,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  ma  is  not  a- 
part  of  the  root,  but  an  addition  to  it,  which  from  its  resemblance  to 
me,  the  formative  of  abstract  nouns  in  Tulu  and  Canareae  (met  in  Tarn.), 
and  especially  to  ma,  the  same  formative  in  MaL,  may  be  concluded 
to  be  identical  with  it.  etyma  would  thus  mean  eight-ness.  eifmei  u 
found  in  Tamil,  but  only  with  the  meaning  of  poverty,  from  e/,  poor. 
I  am  indebted  for  this  Tulu  derivation  to  Ifr  KitteL  I  had  previously 
been  inclined  to  connect  ma  with  pa,  ba,  &c,  contractions  of  patla, 
ten,  in  consequence  of  the  resemblance  of  the  Tula  e^ma  to  the  Telugu 
enimidi,  the  midi  of  which  must  be  from  padi,  ten. 

The  Telugu  noun  of  number  enimidi,  though  it  closely  resembles 
the  Tula  n^ma,  appears  to  differ  considerably  from  the  Tamil  effu,  and 
the  Caoarese  ei}{v;  but  the  difference  diminishes  when  the  numeral 
adjectives  are  compared.  The  Telugu  numeral  adjective  osed  in 
enabadi  or  enabhei,  eighty,  is  mo,  which  Is  almoat  identical  with  the 
Tamil-Canarese  <rn.  There  b  a  poetical  form  of  this  word,  enb'adi,  the 
en  of  which  seems  quite  identical  It  is  no  objection  to  this  that  the 
TeL  n  is  dental,  whilst  that  of  the  Tamil-Canarese  is  lingual,  for  this 
is  of  very  common  occurrence ;  comp.  Tel.  ennv,  to  count,  with  the 
Tarn,  eiiryu  or  ^  In  enamaifdrtt  or  enama^ugw-n,  eight  persons,  and 
tnamamtAru,  eight  hundred,  the  tn  of  enimidi,  eight,  evinces  a  ten- 
dency to  assume  the  place  of  an  essential  part  of  the  root.  It  will  be 
shown,  however,  that  midi  is  not  a  part  of  the  root  of  this  numeral, 
but  an  addition  to  it ;  and  consequently  «;  or  en,  without  the  addition 
of  m,  may  be  concluded  to  be  the  true  numeral  adjective,  and  also  the 
root  itself.  Thus,  the  apparent  resemblance  of  the  Tamil  effu  to  the 
Sanskrit  derivative  affa  (euphonised  from  ashfa)  disappears  as  soon 
as  the  various  fonns  nndcr  which  it  is  found  are  compared. 

The  primitive  form  of  the  neuter  noun  of  number  derived  from  e^ 
u  evidently  that  which  the  Canarese  has  retained,  viz.,  e^fu,  which  is 
directly  formed  from  e^  by  the  addition  of  fu,  the  phonetic  equivalent 
of  ^u  or  du — a  common  formative  of  neuter  nouns,  and  one  of  which 
we  have  already  seen  a  specimen  in  ero^u,  two,  and  ntufw,  five.  The 
Tamil  ef fu  has  been  derived  from  otfu  by  a  process  which  is  in  accord- 
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Knee  witli  muiy  precedents.  It  is  trae  that  in  general  Tamil 
refrains  from  assimU&tiug  the  nasal  of  sach  words  as  enfu,  and  oftea- 
times  it  inserts  a  nasal  vhere  there  is  none  in  Canarese — e.g.,  irandu, 
Tarn,  two,  compared  with  the  Canareae  eradv;  still  this  rule,  though 
general,  ia  not  universal,  and  is  sometimes  reversed.  Thos,  pofle, 
Can.  a  hen  (in  modem  Canarese  henfei/Ji),  has  iu  Tamil  become  peffd 
— a  change  exactly  parallel  to  that  of  e^fu  into  t(fu. 

Unch  difBculty  is  involved  in  the  explanation  of  enimidi,  the  Telngn 
-  nonn  of  number  which  corresponds  to  efpu  and  entit.  eni,  mu,  ena  of 
en  {enahadi,  enubadi,  tnbadi,  eighty)  is  evidently  identical  with  the 
Tamil-Canarese  eif:  but  what  ia  the  origin  of  the  suffix  midtf  This 
midi  becomes  ma  in  some  instances — e.g.,  «ucma-9^ru,  eight  persons; 
enamanndrti,  eight  hundred ;  and  the  Tula  nouu  of  nnmber  eight  is 
eifma.  Shall  we  consider  midi  to  be  synonymous  with  padi,  ten, 
ftnd  enimidi,  eight,  to  be  a  compound  word,  which  was  meant  to  signify 
two  from  ten  1  It  will  be  shown  nnder  the  next  head  that  in  the 
Telugn  tommidi,  nine,  midi  is  without  doubt  identical  with  padi,  ten. 
If  so,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  valid  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
midi  of  enimidi,  eight,  is  also  derived  from  the  same  source,  and  ap- 
pended to  m  with  the  same  intent.  It  will  be  shown  in  our  examina- 
tion of  the  Dravidian  numeral  ten  that  padi  has  become  greatly  cor- 
rupted in  compounds,  especially  in  Telugu;  in  which  the  second 
syllable  has  disappeared  in  compounds  above  twenty.  If  midi,  iden- 
tical with  padi,  were  liable  to  a  similar  corruption,  as  is  probable 
enough,  we  may  see  how  enimidi  would  be  softened  into  enama  (in 
mamiufdrv,  tnamonndru),  and  also  into  e^ma  in  Tulu.  It  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  Scythian  languages  that  they  use  for  eight  and  nine 
compounds  which  ugnify  ten  minus  two  and  ten  minus  one.  'In  some 
instances  an  original  nncompounded  word  is  used  for  eight ;  but  nine 
is  always  a  componnd.  The  Dmvidian  word  for  nine  is,  I  have  no 
doubt,  fonned  in  this  very  manner ;  and  this  seems  to  be  also  a 
rational  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  Telugu  word  fui  eight.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  Tamil-Can  arese  idioms,  eiy  by  itself  Is  used  to 
signify  eight,  without  any  trace  of  the  use  in  conjunction  with  it  of  the 
word  patlv  or  padi,  ten.  It  ia  also  deserving  of  notice  tliat  in  the 
Telugu  aiabkti,  eighty,  the  second  member  of  enimidi  has  disappeared. 
enaihei  is  of  course  for  enabadi,  but  if  enimidi  is  eight,  eighty  ought  to 
be  tnimidihadL  The  use  of  ma  or  en  alone  in  the  numeral  eighty  shows 
that  ena  or  en  alone,  without  midi,  means  eight. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  disuse  of  ten  as  a  component 
element  in  the  numeral  eight  of  the  Tamil  and  Canarese  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  corruption,  or  whether  the  use  of  ten  by  the  Tdugu  in 
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the  construction  of  eight  is  itself  a  corruption,  aridng  from  the  influ- 
ence and  attraction  of  the  principle  which  was  adopted  in  the  formation 
of  the  next  numeral,  nine.  On  the  whole,  I  consider  the  latter  sup- 
position the  more  probable,  and  therefore  regard  the  Tamil-Canarese 
nj  (in  Telugu  en  or  aia)  as  the  primitive  ehnpe  of  tliis  Drandian 
numeral. 

Max  Miiller  supposed  en  must  be  identical  with  er,  properly  ir,  two. 
Mr  Clay's  theory  respecting  the  ori^  of  the  Telugu  enimidi  is  almost 
identical  with  this.  He  supposes  the  eni  of  this  word  to  be  derived 
from  el,  in  elli,  TeL  to-morrow,  or  next  day,  and  this  he  supposes  to  be 
an  old  word  for  two.  In  this  way  he  would  bring  out  the  meaning 
which  is  apparently  required  by  enimidi — vis.,  two  from  ten.  This 
deriTation  seems  very  plausible,  but  unfortunately  I  can  find  no  trace 
of  el  having  ever  meant  two.  elli  ia  evidently  identical  with  the  Tulu 
elU,  to-morrow,  and  apparently  identical  also  with  el,  Tarn,  a  day 
(root-meaning,  a  Ijpiit,  a  term),  so  that  its  use  in  Telugu  and  Tula  to 
denote  to-morrow  seems  analogous  to  the  use  of  nAlei  in  Tamil,  which 
ia  used  to  mean  to-morrow,  but  of  which  the  real  meaning  is  simply  a 
day.  Compare  the  formation  of  ell-injdi,  TeL  the  day  after  to-morrov, 
with  that  of  the  Tamil  iidfei-mndru,  the  same,  literally,  waiting  over 
to-morrow.  I  have  already  shown  that  the  midi  of  enimidi  disappears 
altogether  in  enaJxidi,  eighty,  and  that  the  en  or  ejta,  which  in  that 
word  represents  eight;  is  probably  identical  with  the  Tam.-Can.  e^.  I 
feel  construjied  therefore  to  adhere  to  the  explanation  I  have  given. 

o}  has  no  resemblance  to  any  numeral  belonging  to  any  other  lan- 
guage, whether  Indo-Enropean  or  Scythian ;  and  it  cannot,  I  think, 
be  doabted,  that  it  was  first  adopted  into  the  list  of  numerals  by  the 
Dravidian  people  themselves.  We  have  not  to  go  far  to  seek  for  a 
derivation,  e^  is  a  primitive  and  very  common  Dravidian  root,  signi- 
fying either  to  reckon  or  a  number,  according  as  it  ia  used  aa  a  verb  or 
aa  a  noun.  As  a  verb,  it  ia  in  Tamil  e^  (vulgarly  n^u),  in  Telugu 
fnn-u,  in  Canarese  erf-um.  We  have  an  instance  of  its  use  as  a  noun 
in  eryiuvaii,  Tam.  a  book  of  arithmetic,  literally  a  number  book. 
After  the  Dravidiana  of  the  first  age  had  learned  to  count  seven,  they 
found  they  required  a  higher  numeral,  which  they  placed  immediately 
above  seven  and  called  en,  the  number — an  appropriate  enough  term 
for  perhaps  the  highest  number  which  they  were  then,  accustomed  to 
reckon.  A  similar  mode  of  seizing  upon  a  word  which  denotes  pro- 
perly a  number  or  any  number,  and  using  it  reatrictively  to  denote 
some  one  number  in  particular — generally  a  newly-invented,  high 
numbeN— is  found  in  other  languages  besides  the  Dravidian.  Thaa, 
in  Lappish,  hkke,  ten,  means  literally  a  number,  from  lokket,  to  count. 
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Compare  the  origia  of  the  Aryim  word  for  oiae,  navan,  literallf  the 
new  (namber). 

Jfine. — In  all  the  Dnvidutn  idiomi  the  nameml  nine  u  a  compound 
wcml,  which  is  uaed  indifferently  and  without  change  as  a  noun  of 
nnmber  and  as  a  nnmeral  adjective. 

The  second  member  of  the  compound  numeral  nine  is  identical  with, 
or  evidently  derived  from,  the  numeral  ten,  the  differences  between  it 
and  that  nnmeral  being  such  ae  can  be  accounted  for  bj'  the  phonetic 
tendencies  of  the  Tarions  Drnvidian  dialects. 

The  principal  forms  which  this  numeral  asrames  are  the  following  :— 
in  Tamil  it  is  <mbad-tt,  in  Mala]rft)un  omiadu,  in  Canarese  ombhattu, 
in  Coorg  oyimbadu,  in  Telngu  lommidi,  in  Ta]u  or-tiiba,  in  Tuda 
onpath',  in  Kota  ormpofu ;  in  each  of  which  InstanceB  the  second  mem- 
ber of  the  compoood  plainlj'  represents  ten.  In  Odud,  nine  is  said  to 
be  owRo.  A  word  for  nine  in  poetical  Tamil  is  toi^u/  this  means 
also  old.  It  is  a  curious  droomstance  that,  whilst  the  Sanskrit  word 
for  mne  means  the  new  (number),  one  of  the  Dravidian  woids  for  nine 
means  Uta  old  (nnmber).  Another  word  for  nine  in  poetical  Tamil  is 
onbdK,  in  which  pdn  represents  ten. 

In  ordinury  Tamil,  ten  is  palt-tt;  nine  is  onbad-v,  (tM~pad^a,  eupho- 
nically  on-badu)  ;  and  not  only  is  it  evident  that  paU^  and  pad-u  are 
allied,  but  the  resemblance  becomes  identity  when  pad-u,  the  second 
monber  of  onbad^  is  compared  with  the  representative  of  ten  in 
irvbad-v,  twenty — literally  twice  ten — and  similar  compound  nnme- 
nds.  Uoreover,  onbad^  itself  becomes  t»»batt-u  when  used  adverbially 
— e.g.,  tmbat^-ip^  nine  timee  seven.  In  ancient  Canarese,  ten  was 
pattit,  M  ia  Tamil  In  modem  Canarese  it  changes  by  role  into 
hatt-v;  nevertheless  the  original  labial  retains  its  place  in  the  eom- 
ponnds  ombhatt-u,  nine,  and  emiait4i,  eighty ;  from  which  it  is  evident 
that  in  Canarese  nine  is  formed  from  ten,  by  means  of  an  auziliaiy 
prefix,  as  in  TamiL  In  Telugu  alone  there  is  some  difference  between 
the  word  which  separately  signifies  ten  and  the  second  member  of 
tommidi,  the  compound  nnmeral  nine.  Ten  is  in  Telugu  padi,  whilst 
nine  ia  not  tompadi  or  iombadi,  but  tmnmidi  ;  and  nine  persona  is 
tommaitduffur-u.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  however,  that  tommidi  <}  X*^ 
has  been  euphonised  from  Umbadi.  In  the  other  compound  numerals 
of  tbe  Telngu  (twenty,  thirty,  lie.),  in  which  padi  forms  of  necessity  the 
second  member,  the  corraption  of  padi  into  bhei  or  m)  is  stUl  greater 
than  in  the  instances  now  before  ns.  It  may  be  regarded,  consequently, 
as  certain  that  the  second  member  of  the  Dravidian  word  for  nine  ia 
identical  with  the  word  for  ten.  We  have,  therefore,  now  to  inquire  only 
into  the  origin  and  signification  of  the  first  member  of  the  compound. 
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In  the  Tamil  ohbadu,  on  iB  the  auxiliary  prefix  by  vhicb  padu  is 
specialised,  and  we  have  tbe  same  prefix  in  the  poetical  form,  (mbdn. 
on  is  in  Malayftlam  and  Caaarese  om,  in  Coorg  oyim.  This  on  bos 
been  supposed  to  be  identical  with  tbe  firot  portion  of  the  Tamil  onijrw, 
one  (in  CaniLrese  and  Gooi^  otuIu,  in  Telugu  ondv,  in  MaUT&lam  onn', 
in  Tulu  onj'i) ,-  and  Dr  Qundert  (in  bis  private  communication  to  me) 
expresses  bimself  in  favour  of  this  supposition.  In  Tulu,  nine  is 
ormba,  in  the  Kota  dialect  ormpalv,  in  each  of  which  forms  we  t»n- 
not  but  recognise  a  derelopmeat  of  the  ordinary  Dravidian  or,  one, 
from  which  the  compound  word  for  nine  will  take  the  veiy  appropriate 
meaning  of  one  from  ten.  The  suppoution  that  the  on  and  om  of 
the  Tam.-Qan.  words  for  nine  has  tbe  same  origin  as  the  Tutu,  &c, 
and  is  used'to  express  the  same  meaning,  has  certainly  much  to  recom- 
mend it.  As  padinrondru,  Tam.  eleven,  means  one  added  to  ten,  so 
Wt-badu,  nine,  might  naturally  be  taken  to  mean  one  from  ten,  or  one 
before  ten.  There  are  some  difficulties,  however,  in  tbe  way  of  this 
supposition.  I  can  find  no  distinct  trace  of  the  syllable  on,  standing 
alone,  having  ever  stood  for  one.  The  form  we  always  find,  or  to 
which  we  are  always  obliged  to  come  back,  is  or  or  or.  But  another 
and  greater  difficulty  cornea  to  view  when  we  compare  the  Tamil 
on'-badii  with  the  Telugu  tom-midi.  We  have  bere  a  prefix  beginning 
with  t,  wbicb  points  to  the  possibility  of  the  Tamil  on  having  origi- 
nally been  ton,  and  tbe  Canarese  om  having  been  torn.  What  is  still 
more  worthy  of  notice  is,  that  in  tbe  higher  numbers,  even  in  Tamil, 
into  which  nine  enters,  on  is  represented  by  ion  (or  its  equivalent  tof) — 
e.ff.,  totfttdru,  ninety,  tofldifiram,  nine  hundred.  In  Telugu  we  find  lorn 
not  only  in  tom-muO,  nine,  but  in  tom-bhei  or  tom-badi,  ninety,  and 
tomma-nnHru,  nine  hundred.  In  Canarese  we  find  the  same  prefix 
in  tom-bhattti,  ninety,  though  nine  is  ombKattv,  and  nine  hundred  ia 
omtAatyi-ndrw.  In  Coorg,  nine  is  oyim-badu,  whilst  ninety,  Uondni, 
follows  tbe  Tamil,  and  nine  hundred,  omin-ndru,  the  Canarese.  The 
Tolu  word  for  ninety  is  iotypa,  in  which  ioi;,  evidently  stands  for  the 
torn  or  ^o^  of  tbe  other  dialects :  nine  hundred  is  ormba  nAdu.  The 
Tuda  word  is  htpath.  Even  in  Tamil  a  poetical  form  for  nine  has  an 
initial  (.  This  ia  to^u,  of  which  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  firat 
portion,  (09,  is  allied  to  tbe  torn  of  the  other  dialects.  The  original 
shape  of  this  prefix  must  have  been  (oj.  Tbe  final  I  is  changed  into  a- 
nasal,  according  to  a  well-recognised  Dravidian  law  of  sounds,  not  only 
when  followed  by  a  nasal,  but  even  when  followed  by  certain  hard 
consonants,  ei  +  ney,  sesame  oil,  becomes  eti^«y;  kU  +  maiei,  stony 
hill,  kanmalei.  So  also  iel  +  du,  having  gone,  becomes  iendrv;  and 
iof  +  du,  having  taken,  hon^u  (the  Utter  becomes  more  completely 
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naaaliBed  in  the  Tnln  equivalent  kan  and  tbe  Telngu  femu).  Hence  from 
Ud,  old,  before,  with  the  neuter  formative  du,  conies  tondrv,  antiqni^; 
and  from  tol,  &a  alternative  form,  of  the  same  root,  coroea  toad-a,  the 
word  under  coneideration,  meaning  also  antiquity,  priority,  bnt. contain- 
ing unongtt  its  many  meaniugs  that  of  nine.  The  Telugu  torn  appears 
to  have  been  derived  from  tol,  not  tol,  thonjgh  both  forma  were  donbt- 
leaa  identical  originally ;  and  in  Telnga  the  meaning,  first,  before,  is 
mora  distinctly  developed  than  in  Tamil — e.ff.,  idi-vAramu,  the  first 
day  of  the  week;  lol-nA4u,  the  day  before.  This, gives  us  a  satis- 
&ctoiy  explanation  of  tbe  prefix  by  which  in  Teluga  nine,  in  Tamil 
and  Malayftlam  ninety  and  nine  hnndred,  in  Canarese  ninety,  are 
formed.  It  properly  means  the  number  standing  next  in-order  btfort 
the  number  to  which  it  is  prefixed.  Thus  in  Telugu  nin'e  means  the 
number  before  ten ;  in  MalayAlam,  Tamil,  and  Coorg,  ninety  means 
the  number  before  a  hundred;  and  in  UalayAlam  and  Tamil  nine 
hundred  means  the  number  before  a  thousand.  The  word  for  nine 
sometimes  found  (as  has  been  mentioned)  in  poetical  Tamil,  toifdii, 
means  properly  before ;  but,  as  osed,  it  signifies,  like  the  Telugu  word 
for  nine,  the  number  before  ten.  When  the  Telngu,  Tu}a,  and  Canaresa 
numbers  for  ninety  are  compand  with  the  Tamil,  Malayft}am,  and 
Cooig,  we  are  struck  with  the  greater  regularity  of  the  latter  com- 
pounds. The  Telugu  temtrbhei  and  the  Canarese  tomJikattv  are  meant  to 
denote  nine  tens ;  but  torn,  the  prefix  used  to  denote  nine,  does  not 
properly  mean  nine  at  all,  bnt  is  only  the  first  part  of  the  numeral 
nine,  which  is  itself  a  compound.  He  Telugu  and  Canarese  compounds 
for  nine  hundred,  totranannHru  and  otniAayi-ndru,  are  formed  on  the 
same  plan,  but  with  a  fuller  representation  of  both  parte  of  the 
number  nine,  which  they  adopt  as  their  first  member.  The  Tn|u 
word  for  ninety,  iotfpa,  u  very  curiously  constructed.  Comparing  it 
with  e^pa,  seventy,  and  eifpo,  (ogbty,  it  seems  evident  that  pa  means 
ten ;  bat  fe^  the  first  part  of  the  word,  finds  no  place,  as  the  corre- 
sponding Telngu  and  Canarese  particles  do,  in  the  Ti4a  word  for  nine. 
It  appears  t«  be  the  equivalent  of  the  tol,  ton,  and  torn  of  the  other 
dialects,  the  meaning  of  which  is,  before ;  but  in  order  to  bring  out 
the  meaning  of  nine^,  this  particle  should  have  been  prefixed  to  a 
hundred,  like  the  Taia-Mal,  not  to  ten.  In  Tamil  and  Malayi|ani, 
'  on  the  other  hand,  the  composite  numeral  nine  is  altogether  lost 
sight  of  in  the  constmction  of  the  compounds  ninety  and  nine 
bundled,  and  these  compounds  are  formed  in  perfect  accordance  with 
rule  by  jirefixing  toi,  before,  to  the  word  a  hundred,  to  form  ninety, 
and  the  same  toj  to  a  thousand,  in  order  to  form  nine  hundred.  In 
these  instances  tof  is  used  in  its  proper  original  ugoification  of  before. 
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without  any  refereiic«  to  tlie  tue  of  the  same  prefix  (if  Indeed  it  be 
the  game  that  is  used  io  Tamil,  as  it  certainlj  ia  in  Telnga),  to  fonn 
nine.  We  should  natarally  expect  to  find  the  Tamil-Canarese  word  for 
nine  formed  in  the  same  mamier,  and  by  means  of  the  same  prefix,  as 
the  Tamil  and  Ualay&lam  words  for  ninety  and  nine  himdred  ;  and  if 
we  coold  Buppoee  the  oldest  form  of  the  Tamil  nine  to  hare  been 
tdttrbadu,  and  that  of  the  Caoaiese  tom-hhatlUf  corresponding  to  the 
Telnga  fom-nuifi,  this  would  have  been  the  case.  As  it  is,  we  most 
coDuder  it  poeaible  that  the  prefix  of  the  Tamil-Canarese  word  for 
nine  may  be  a  repreeentatiTe  of  the  word  for  one  ;  thongh  the  reasons 
why  we  shonld  prefer  to  derive  the  Tamil  rm  &nd  the  Canaiese  ont, 
like  the  Telnga  Utm,  from  tol  or  tof,  before,  with  the  initial  t  softened 
away,  eeem  to  me  stUl  weightier. 

The  native  Tamil  grammarians  derive  the  prefix  tol,  in  the  words 
for  ninety  and  nine  hondred,  directly  from  onbada,  the  word  for  nine. 
First,  they  say,  the  badu  of  oniadu  is  lost ;  then  m  ia  changed  into 
ton;  then  this  is  changed  into  tof.  (See  "Nannfil")  The  plan  of 
deriTJng  anything  from  anythii^  was  evidently  not  nnknowa  to  the 
ancient  gnuumanans  of  the  Tamil  eonntij. 

It  seems  scarcely  necessary  now  to  add,  that  there  ia  no  affini^ 
whatever,  as  some  have  surmiaed,  between  the  Initial  portion  of  the 
Tamil  otibadu  and  the  Greek  i"ia,  the  Sanskrit  form  of  which  is 
Howm.  The  Hanchn  onya»,  nine,  has  not  only  some  leaomblance  to 
the  I^vidian  word,  bnt  seems  to  be  a  compound  formed  cm  similar 
principles.  Nererthelese  the  oltimate  component  elements  of  the 
Manchn  word — emu,  one,  and  juan,  ten — have  no  resemblance  what- 
ever to  the  Dravidian. 

Ten. — In  all  the  DiBvidian  langooges  the  words  need  for  ten  are 
Tirtoally  the  some;  in  Tamil  pait^,  in  modem  Canaresa  hait-a,  in 
the  ancient  dialect  pattv,  in  Ta}a  palf,  in  Telngu  padi,  in  Tada 
paitii,  in  06nd  pudth.  In  those  Tamil  compoand  numenJa  in  which 
ten  ia  the  second  member — e.^.,  irvbadv,  twenty,  paUu  becomes  padtt 
(enphonically  ppadu  or  hadu),  which  is  in  dose  agreement  with  the 
Telngu  pad*.  In  Tamil  poetry  we  sometimes  find  pdn  (eaphonically 
bdn),  instead  ot  pattit,  aa  tiie  second  member  of  anch  componnda — e.g., 
onMn,  nine,  imbdn,  twenty.  This  may  possibly  be  an  eaphonically 
lengthened  form  of  pan,  equivalent  to  pad^ 

In  the  Tamil  compoand  namerols  nnder  twenty,  in  which  ten  coa- 
stitates  the  first  number,  nineteen  is  p^ton-badu,  the  first  portion  of 
which,  when  compared  with  the  last,  appears  to  be  an  a^jectiv^  form 
of  padu,  seeing  that  the  word  used  for  ten  in  all  the  other  componnds 
is  certiunly  adjectival     Twelve  is  panmrandu,  the  first  portion  of 
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which,  pan,  ia  ddier  an  abbreriation  of  paditt,  the  adjectival  form  of 
ten  in  general  use,  or  is  identical  with  pan,  the  suppodtitioos  radical 
form  of  pdn,  the  poetical  word  for  ten  menticiaed  above.  In  all  the 
other  compoand  numeiala  in  Tamil,  the  fint  portion  representing  ten 
ie  padin,  which  is  fonned  from  pad-M,  the  radical  form,  and  tn,  the 
adjectival  fonnative — a  particle  which  ia  mnch  used,  as  we  have  ee«i, 
as  a  locative  and  aUative  case-aign,  as  a  sign  of  the  poBKSsive,  and 
■till  more  frequently  aa  as  inflexional  incfemenL  The  addition  of  tn 
converts  a  nonn  into  an  adjective.  (See  "Nouns.")  padin  is  the 
fOTm  of  the  word  for  ten  which  enters  most  commonly  into  other'  com- 
potinds — «.;.,  padinmar,  ten  peraoiu,  padinmadattgH,  tenfold.  The 
ICalay&lam  forms  are  identical  with  those  oA  the  Tamil,  with  tdie 
exception  of  lie  word  for  twriv^  pandiretfd*  or  pandre»d*,  in  which 
the  pan  of  Tanul  and  tiie  other  dialecta  is  represented  by  patid. 

The  Tehign  simple  Muneral  padi,  ten,  is  evidmUy  identical  with 
the  Tamil  poJit  (the  root  form  of  pattv),  just  as  adi,  TeL  it,  is  evi- 
deatly  idmtieal  with  adu,  TTam.  In  the  componade  linder  twenty, 
padi  undeigoes  more  changes  tlian  the  oorre^tonding  Tamil  word.  In 
eig^  and  une  it  beotnnes  m»di;  in  the  nombers  above  tea,  pad*,  pada, 
pad,  or  padd,  with  the  ezeeption  of  twdve,  which  is  patine^u  (pan' 
M^At) ,-  coD^tare  patmiddara,  twelve  penons,  and  nineteen,  whidi  is 
paau^mmidi  (pcu^4tMa»idi).  Ae  pan  of  the  Tamil  compound  here 
appears  twice.  In  the  compoonds  from  twenty  upwards,  in  which  ten 
ia  the  second  member  of  the  oonponnd,  and  is  a  numeral  noun,  padi 
is  materially  changed.  In  twenty  and  rixty  it  is  altered  to  tw>,  in 
thirty  to  jAei,  in  seventiy  to  bbhti,  and  in  the  other  nomben  to  bh«i. 
Hub  change  is  effected  by  the  softening  of  the  d  of  padi,  after  wfaicb 
po-i  or  &a-t  would  naturally  become  bei,  and  thMi  vei. 

In  Canaiese,  ten  is  haitu,  by  the  change  of  p  into  h,  which  is  osoal 
in  the  modern  dialect ;  in  tiie  ancient  dialect,  as  in  Tamil  and  Malay- 
H»xa,  it  upatUt,  In  the  componnd  forms  between  ten  and  twenty,  in 
which  ten  is  need  adjectivally,  and  is  the  first  portion  of  the  word, 
patitt  is  generally  represented  by  padin,  as  in  TuniL  ^le  exceptions 
are  eleven  and  twelve,  in  which  pad  is  r^laced  by  pan — e.^.,  pan- 
noitdv,  patmeraiK,  Bef(n«  one  thousand  in  old  Canarese  we  find 
payin  instead  of  pa»  or  padin.  In  the  compounds  above  twenty,  in 
which  ten  holds  the  second  place,  pattu  (hattu)  becomes  bhattu  or 
vattu,  or  remains  patttt,  scoording  as  euphony  requires.  The  difference 
between  Caaarese  and  Coorg,  with  respect  to  ten  and  the  numerals 
into  wiiich  ten  enters,  are  so  slight,  that  only  one  need  be  meata<med. 
In  the  ttumben  from  thirteen  to  ei^teen  inclusive,  patiu  ia  r^ireaented 
in  Cooig,  not  by  padin,  bnt  by  patbat,  which  is  evidently  an  eqniva- 
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lent  form.  The  Tnin  uses  pate  for  the  noun  of  nnmber,  ajid  pcOe, 
pad,  pad!n,  and  pA^n,  as  the  numeral  adjective.  In  twentj  and  np- 
wuda,  pait'  becomes  pa,  va.  In  compounds  like  irvatonji,  twenty-one, 
the  ft'  of  palf  IB  represented  hj  t.  In  pdtFnil',  seventeen,  we  find  an 
euphonic  lengthening  of  the  vowel  of  pai^,  the  only  thing  resembling 
which,  in  any  of  the  dialects,  is  the  poetical  Tamil  pda. 

Dt  Qnndert  (in  the  private  commnnication  already  referred  to) 
suggested  the  possibility  of  the  Dravidian  word  for  ten,  padit  or  pad*, 
being  directly  derived  from  the  Sauekrit  paniti,  and  more  recently  (in 
the  Oerman  Oriental  Societjft  Journal  for  1S69)  he  has  advocated  this 
derivation  in  more  decided  terms.  "The  vord  for  ten,"  he  saye, 
"  which  CaldweU  derives  from  a  Dravidian  root,  pad,  is  nothing  but 
a  tadbhava  from  paniti  (Sans.^  a  row  of  fives,  ten.  From  this  first 
we  have  the  tadbhava  pandi  (Tam.),  a  row  of  guests,  then  pandit,  tea 
(s^  retained  in  the  Mai.  pand-im,  twelve).  It  bears  alao  further 
abbreviation  in  padu,  padi,  pei  (in  Tamil  alsopani,  properly  pannt), 
whilst  it  is  found  lengthened  again  by  the  'suffix  of  the  neater  termina- 
tion (u  (Tam.  paUu,  from  pad-fu)." 

It  seems,  I  admit,  more  reasonaUe  that  the  Dravidians  should  have 
borrowed  their  word  for  ten  from  their  Aryan  neighbours  than  that 
they  should  have  borrowed  from  them  their  word  for  five.  Ten  being 
not  only  a  higher  number,  but  one  that  could  not  ful  soon  to  acquire 
a  special  value  in  calculation,  it  would  not  surprise  us  to  find  the  word 
for  this  number  borrowed  by  a  leaa  cultured  people  from  a  mote  cul- 
tured. On  the  other  hand,  the  word  used  in  all  the  Dravidian  lan- 
guages for  a  hundred  is  nadve ;  one  of  the  Telugu  words  for  a 
thousand  is  native ;  and  it  is  only  the  words  for  the  high  abstract 
uumberB,  a  lakh  and  a  erore,  that  are  invariably  borrowed  from  the 
Sanskrit  If  so,  the  poeaibilily  of  the  Dravidian  word  for  ten  having 
been  borrowed  from  the  Sanskrit  is  met  by  the  improbability  of  this 
being  done  by  people  who  could  invent  words  of  their  own  for  a  hnn- 
dred  and  a  thousand.  Besides,  if  the  Dravidians  felt  any  temptation 
to  borrow  from  the  Sanskrit  its  word  for  ten,  they  wonld  naturally,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  have  chosen  daian,  the  word  which  they  found  in  con- 
stant nse,  instead  of  pankU,  a  derivative  from  paneha,  five,  denoting 
t«n  i|i  certain  compounds  only  {eg.,  pankti  ffHva,  one  who  has  ten 
necks,  £dva^),  but  generally  meaning  merely  a  row.  paniti  is  some- 
times used  in  Telugn  without  alteration  iu  tattama  compounds  with 
the  meaning  of  ten;  but  the  tadbhava  panti,  which  ia  somewhat  nearer 
the  Dravidian  word  for  ten  in  appearance,  has  never  this  meaning,  but 
only  means  a  row.  In  Tamil,  the  laliama  paikti  ia  unknown ;  but  there 
are  two  tadbhava*,  pandi  and  paiti,  both  siguifying  a  row,  of  which 
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the  former  genenlly  means  a  row  of  gnesto.  'So  trace  of  the  meaning 
of  ten  adheres  to  either  of  these  words,  nor  are  padu  or  padi  ever 
supposed  hj  native  scholais  to  be  derived  from  panJUi,  or  connected 
with  its  ladbhavai,  pandi  or  paUi,  notwithstanding  the  fondness  of 
native  scholars  for  deriving  eveiything  they  can  from  Sanskrit.  The 
two  words  are  kept  caref  nUy  separate  in  procanciation  and  usage,  and, 
as  far  as  appears,  it  was  only  in  its  secondary  meaning  of  a  row  that 
the  old  Dravidians  thonght  fit  to  borrow  the  Sanskrit  word.      Dr  <^       '^ 

Gnnderfs  strongest  point  is  the  use  of  pand  ior  ten  in  pandire^u,  1*««'**«4 
the  Malayftjam  word  for  twelve.  The  strength  of  this  point  seems  to 
me,  however,  a  good  deal  diminished  when  we  compare  the  word  he 
refers  to,  pandirendu,  Mai.,  with  pantUrandu,  Tarn.,  pajinetfdu,  Tel., 
pmmera4^.  Can.,  and  especially  with  the  Tu)a  pa£r64  (for  pmEradd), 
in  which  latter  word  the  n  of  the  other  dialects  has  altogether  disap- 
peared. Compare  also  the  Canarese  ponnimtftt,  eleven,  with  the  padin- 
ondru  or  padinonn'  of  the  Tamil  and  Malayftlam,  and  especially  with 
the  paitonji  of  the  Tutn.  When  we  find  the  pan  which  represents  ten 
in  the  word  for  eleven  in  one  of  these  dialects  resolving  itself  in  two 
other  dialects  into  padin  {trompadu  and  in),  and  in  one  coming  back 
bodily  to  pott*,  it  is  bat  reasonable  to  snppose  that  the  pan  of  the 
word  for  twelve  has  also  originated  in  this  way  ;  and  if  this  explana- 
tion holds  good  for  jDan>  it  will  also,  as  appears,  hold  good  also  for 
ptmd,  which  is,  after  all,  a  little  nearer  ptuUn  than  pan  itself  is.  Even 
on  the  supposition  of  pan  being,  not  a  corrnptad  form  of  padin,  bat  an 
old  equivalent  of  pad-u  (surviving  in  Tam.  trw-Mn,  twenty,  possibly 
lengthened  from  pan  *),  it  wonld  not  be  necessary  for  ns  to  look  to  the 
Sanskrit  paaJdi  for  an  explanation  of  it,  for  pan  might  very  well  be 
supposed  to  have  the  same  relation  to  padu  or  padi  that  am  or  an,  the 
obsolete  demonstrative  prononn,  has  to  adu  or  adi,  the  forms  now  in  ^ 

use  in.  Tamil  and  Telugu  respectively.     I  prefer,  notwithstanding  this,  " 

deriving  the  pan  of  the  various  words  for  eleven  and  twelve  from 
padin,  and  wonld  give  the  same  explanation  to  the  pand  of  the 
Kalayifam  word. 

Though  I  am  not  ^trepared  to  accept  the  derivation  of  the  Dravidian 
padu  or  padi  firom  paiddi,  yet  I  admit  the  difficulty  of  deriving  this  ' 
word  satis&ctorily  from  a  Dravidian  root.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
however,  that  it  is  equally,  if  not  more,  difficult  to  determine  the  root 

*  Native  Tamil  gmnmsriaiui  eotuider  the  finil  dii  of  the  poaticol  irujidii  {pro- 
Dounoad  iruMn),  twenty,  ko.,  u  a  poetical  ezpletivs.  J  thould  prefar  calling  it 
a  poetical  f ormaUve.  The  fact,  however,  that  they  oonuder  p  the  only  repreaen- 
Utive  of  ten  in  inch  words,  ahoira  that  tha  auppontion  that  pdn  ac 
for  jiodu  or  pnlla  at  an  anoieDt  period,  mn*t  be  advooited  with  ou 
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of  the  Ssnakrit  daian.  If  the  final  du  or  di  of  padv  or  padi  is  a 
neuter  formative,  as  it  may  be  concluded  to  be  from  the  analogy  of  bo 
m»tty  other  nntnemlB,  we  have  to  look  fi^  a  verbal  root  like  pa,  &otu 
which  padu  or  padi  would  naturally  be  derived,  pa  is  not  now  found 
standing  alone  as  a  verbal  root,  even  in  Tamil,  but  there  is  a  lacge 
number  of  roots  extant  of  which  pa  is  the  baae  (pad,  pan,  pmn,  pay, 
par,  pal,  with  lengthened,  specitdiwd  fonuB  of  the  same),  the  generic 
meaning  of  which  is  extension,  increase,  multiplication  ;  and  pooeibly 
pa-du  (or  po-n)  may  be  derived  from  this  base.  I  may  suggest  also 
an  alternative  derivation — viz.,  from  pag-n,  to  divide.  The  claaaical 
Tamil  grammara  teach  that  paitu  may,  ia  certain  conneciionB,  be 
written  jXdlKfu — e.g.,  oru  pa^du,  one  ten,  tm  paipd%,  two  tens.*  The 
use  of  this  4)  which  is  the  peculiar  Tamil  latter  called  Aydaaa,  and  a 
sort  of  guttural,  is  generally  considered  pedantic  (see  "  Sounds  : 
Alphabet"),  but  in  this  instance  it  may  be  supposed  to  repreaeid  an 
original  guttural  consonant,  which  could  only  have  been  k  or  g.  Thia 
would  gire  ua  paff-%,  to  divide,  as  tiie  root  of  pafyiv,  and  pahdu  would 
then  comapoai  to  the  ordinary  derivatdve  from  thia  root  pagvdi,  a 
portion  (dasaical  Tam.  p6l,  pdttm,  pdnvut),  a  diviuon.  The  meaning 
tike  word  would  then  convey  would  suit  the  purpose  to  which  the 
numeral  ten  is  put  exceedingly  well  Another  and  very  common  cor- 
ruptian  oipagvdi,  a  division,  iAp&di,  half. 

Since  Uie  above  was  written  I  have  seen  Mr  Eittel'a  papra-  on  the 
Dravidian  numerals,  in  th«  Indian  Aviiqvary  for  January  1873. 
His  remarks  are  as  foUows : — 

"  10.  pattu,  pandn,  pannti,  padin,  padu,  padi,  payin,  pay,  pa  [root], 
paftu  [Can.],  ^loirti,  pronounce  paU«  [Tam.  to  be  pronounced  pattru], 
to  come   together,  join ;    a  joining  or  cgmblnation  of  all  the  teu 

To  thia  he  appends  the  following  note  : — 

"The  first  Uiree  forms  are  quite  regular — i.e.,  par  +  tu  {tu  =  du, 
oonf.  ottu  under  No.  1),  par  +  dv  (-potttfu,  see  No.  1).  Hie  single  d 
in  the  three  subsequent  forms  at  first  sight  looks  strange ;  but  all 
difficulty  is  removed  when  considering  the  form  pa  in  tiie  end  [bef^- 
uing].  This  pa  is  unchangeable,  whereas  the  liquid  r  falls  under  tiie 
rule  of  S'ithilatva  (cL  No.  4) — i.e.,  the  rule  that  in  many  cases  a  liquid 
before  k,  ^,  i/,  is  so  eUghtly  sounded  ttiot  no  double  consonant  is 
formed,  and  acoi»dingly  has  simply  been  dropjwd,  eo  that  pa  +  du  (dtf 

'  This  eiplaiiu  tha  psculiar  word  for  ten,  ia  what  is  atyted  (SoieDt  T^nul, 
whicrli  we  find  ia  Dr  Hunter'*  "  Computtive  DioUoniry."  Tbii  i*  orttpaJudu 
(u  alio  anhaiadii,  ulna,  and  irmpahula,  twenty],  the  meining  of  nhioh,  whoi  tbe 
words  Eu^  lepaiated,  ia  erufoidii,  one  ten. 
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lua  remained :  ede,  trde,  breut ;  bad'uhf,  bardvJcu,  life  [class.  coU- 
Cmi.]  d  appears  twice  in  the  form  of  y;  see  under  Ko.  3,  and 
compare  tke  j  (a  known  oognate  of  y)  under  Noa.  1  and  5  [Tnlu]. 
We  add  that  paiUcti  [Sans.],  when  meaning  the  number  10,  is  a  tad- 
bkava  of  the  Drandian  ptMu,  just  as  mvitA  [Sans.],  pearl,  ie  a  tadhhaiia 
of  nutiw,  and  tukti  [Sana],  a  cnrl,  a  tadbhava  of  wOu." 

Donbtless  potto  could  have  b«ea  regolarly  derived  in  the  wa^  Mr 
Kittel  describes,  yet  I  am  onable  to  accept  this  derivation  ;  iix,  aa  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  can  find  no  trace  ^  r  in  the  words  for  ten  in  an;  of  the 
Dravidian  dialects.  paUu,  in  Canaceae,  is  pan*t  (pronounced  pattrv)  in 
Tamil,  Stadpaffv  in  Tehigo.  parru,  Tam.,  means,  it  is  true,  to  unite,  to 
■older,  to  adhere,  &c.,  but  its  radical  meaning  is  to  grasp.  Uetapby- 
■ieallj  it  means  attachment  I  conuder  it  a  secondary  theme,  of  which 
tiw  primitire  form  is  pat',  whiob,  from  a  Mnnparison  of  the  related 
secondsiy  ^lemes  in  Tamil — pari,  intrana.  to  esc^w,  pari,  trans,  to 
{dock,  pfOea,  to  fiy,  pawei,  to  ntter  a  aonnd — must  have  meant  to 
move  rapidly.  It  is  notewtvthy  Uiat  Ur  Kittel,  so  far  from  considariog 
patlu,  Drav.  to  be  a  iadHuam  of  paiiti,  Sass.,  turns  the  tables 
on  Sanskrit  by  representing  jMuiW  itaelf  to  be  a  ladbham  ot  pattu. 

A  HtLodred. — In  all  the  Dravidian  dialects  tiiis  word  is  nilr-K.  . 

Telugn,  in  addition  bo  ntlr«,  has  itaada.     In  Tuln,  Mtr-i>  becomes  / 

u&du,  which  is  an  illostration  of  tiie  tendency  of  that  dialect  to  soften       ' 
down  the  hard  r  of  the  other  dialecta  into  d  mj. 

I  have  not  been  aUe  to  discover  any  resemblance  to  Mlr-u  in  any 
otiier  family  of  tongues.  In  no  two  Scythian  stems  do  we  find  the 
aame  word  used  to  express  this  high  number;  nor  indeed  amongst 
auh  rods  tribes  could  we  expect  to  find  it  otherwise.  One  and  the 
same  word  for  hundred,  slightly  modified,  is  used  in  every  language  of 
tiie  Indo-European  family,  a  remaikable  proof  of  the  unity  and  ancient 
intellectual  culture  of  the  race ;  and  the  Finnish  word  for  a  hundred, 
Mto,  baa  evidently,  like  some  other  Finnish  words,  been  borrowed 
fr(»a  that  family  of  tongues. 

In  Telugn  and  Malayfijam,  tKiru,  ndru,  ashee,  powder,  is  identical 
with  nllrH,  ntiru,  a  hundred.  In  Tamil,  ashes,  to  reduce  to  ashes,  is 
nitu,  pronounced  nearly  like  niirit.  The  word  is  written  both  with  I 
and  with  tl  in  TeL  and  MaL  ;  so  that  the  difference  in  Tamil  between 
idru,  ashes,  and  ndru,  a  hundred,  resolves  itself  into  a  mere  question 
of  pronunciatioD.  There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  we  have  here  the 
origin  of  the  Dravidian  word  for  a  hundred.  Dust,  powder,  would 
naturally  appear  to  a  primitive  race  an  appropriate  name  for  a  number 
which  must  have  seemed  to  them  innnmerable.  13^ 

A  ThoKKOtd.- — The  Dravidian  w(»ds  for  thonsuid  are  dyiram,  Tam. 
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and  M&L ;  tAvira,  imd  also  *avara,  Ceui.  ;  vilv,  Tel. ;  tAra,  Tii}i]. 
»&vira  or  satmra,  and  tdra,  are  evidently  identical ;  and  we  may  safely  _ 
deriTS  both  from  the  Sanskrit  tahatra.  The  Tamil  Ayiram  alao  is  an  old 
corruption  of  the  Sanskrit.  Dr  Gandert  deiivea  it  thus ;  tahatrattt, 
tahatiram,  a-a-yiram,  Ayiram.  A  priori  wa  might  have  expected  to 
find  the  Dravidian  languages  borrowing  from  the  Sanskrit  a  word  for 
expressing  this  Tery  high  numeral.  The  Telugu  word  for  thousand, 
vil-u,  ia  a  purely  Dravidian  word,  and  is  the  plural  of  veyi  or  veyyi 
{veyu-lv);  vi  is  also  used.  I  am  iucUned  to  connect  this  word  with 
the  root  M,  to  be  excessive,  to  be  hot,  harah,  dm. 

OsniNAL  NuMBKBS. — It  is  nnnecessary  in  this  work  to  devote  mnch 
attention  to  the  ordinal  numbers  of  the  Dravidian  langnagea,  seeing 
that  they  are  formed  duectly,  and  in  the  simplest  possible  manner, 
from  the  cardinal  numbers,  by  means  of  suffixed  verbal  participles  oi 
participial  forms.  The  only  exception  is  that  of  the  fint  ordinal,  viz., 
the  word  signifying  fiiat,  which  m  most  of  the  Dravidian  languages,  as 
in  the  Indo-European,  is  formed,  not  from  the  cardinal  number  one,  but 
from  a  prepositional  root.  In  the  Cauatese  and  Malay&lam,  the 
numeral  one  itself  is  the  ba^  of  the  word  used  for  first.  The  base  of 
the  first  ordinal  in  Tamil  and  Telugu  is  nvdal,  a  verbal  noun  signify, 
ing  priority  in  time  or  place,  or  a  beginning.  This,  like  all  other 
,  Dravidian  nouns,  may  be  used  adjectivally  without  any  addition  or 
change ;  and  therefore  mttdal  alone,  though  signifying  a  beginning,  ia 
often  used  as  an  ordinal  number  in  the  sense  of  first.  More  frequently, 
however,  it  receives  the  addition  in  Tamil  of  din,  which  is  the  usual 
suffix  of  the  ordinal  numbers,  and  ia  in  itself  an  ooristic  relative  par- 
ticiple of  the  verb  f^r-u,  to  become.  When  mtuial  is  used  in  Telogn 
without  the  usual  ordinal  or  participial  suffix,  it  requires  to  be  put  ia 
the  inflected  torin—e.ff.,  not  modal,  but  modafi.  The  verbal  nonn 
mwdal  is  connected  with  the  postposition  mun.  Tarn,  before ;  so  that 
there  is  the  same  connection  between  the  ordinal  nnmber  first  in  the 
Dravidian  langoages,  and  the  postposition  before,  which  ia  observed  to 
exist  in  the  Indo-European  languages  between  the  preposition  pra, 
Sana  before,  and  pralhanta,  v§ur»(,  &c.,  first.  Though  the  Tamil 
ffitui,  before,  is  allied  to  mudal,  firat,  yet  neither  of  those  words  exhibits 
the  ultimate  root.  The  n  of  mun  appears  in  the  verb  mvndu,  Tarn,  to 
get  before ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  place  in  mttdal,  of 
which  dal  ia  a  formative  termination  belonging  to  a  numerous  class  of 
verbal  nouns,  and  mu  atone  is  the  root,  mvdal,  though  itself  a  verbal 
noun,  ia  also  used  as  the  root  of  a  new  verb,  signifying  to  be^n.  I 
Lave  no  doubt  that  ah  these  words  and  forma  spring  from  mu  aa  their 
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ultimate  bue.  mu  is  evidently  a  word  of  reUtion,  signifying,  like  the 
Sftnskrit  pro,  priority ;  uid  with  it  I  connect  md,  Tani.  to  be  old,  pro- 
perly mu,  as  found  in  mxtdu,  ajitiquity,  this  also  being  a  species  of 
priority,  viz.,  priority  in  time.  In  all  the  Dravidian  idioms,  the  other 
ordinal  nnmbers,  from  two  apwards,  are  formed  directly  from  the  car- 
dinal numbers  by  the  addition  of  formatire  saffizea.  The  same  suffix 
is  added  to  every  unmeral  in  snccession,  withont  change  either  in  the 
cardinal  number  or  in  the  suffix  itself. 

The  ordinal  Boffix  of  the  grammatical  Telaga  is  ava,  which  is  instead 
of  ago,  from  agu,  to  become,  the  g  of  which  Terb  is  generally  changed 
into  ff — t.g.,  n^wia,  third:  Canarese  adds  ani  to  the  cardinal 
numbers— «. jr.,  iniSran^,  third  :  the  ordinal  of  the  Tamil  is  formed  by 
adding  Am  to  the  cardinal — e.g.,  m&ndr&m,  third.  The  clesr  and 
certain  ori^n  of  the  Tamil  euffix  Am  from  Agum,  poetically  and 
vulgarly  Am,  the  aoristic  relative  participle  of  Agu,  to  become,  illns- 
tratea  the  origin  of  the  soffixes  of  the  Telugu  and  Canarese,  which, 
though  considerably  changed,  are  undoubtedly  identical  with  the  Tamil 

e  formed  by  means 
of  another  daaa  of  suf&zea  from  the  same  auxiliary  verb  AgTJi,  to 
become.  In  this  instance  the  suffixes  which  are  used  by  Tamil, 
Avadv,  ix.,  are  neuter  participial  nouns  used  adverbially.  Oftentimes, 
however,  adverbial  nnmerak  are  formed  by  the  addition  of  nouns 
signifying  succesaion,  Jcc.,  to  the  cardinal  or  ordinal  numbers — e.g., 
trv-MVTti,  Tarn,  twice,  literally  two  times. 

The  multiplicative  numbera,  as  has  already  been  stated,  are  the  same 
as  the  numeral  adjectives. 

Atfiuation. — It  only  remains  to  inquire  what  evidence  respecting 
the  affiliation  of  th«  Dravidian  bmily  of  tongues  is  furnished  by  the 
preceding  inveatigatioa  of  the  numerals  of  that  family.   ' 

The  evidence  is  not  only  decidedly  opposed  to  the  auppoution  that 
the  Dravidian  languages  are  derived  from  ^e  Sanskrit,  but  also,  so  far 
as  it  goea,  seems  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  the  descent  of  those 
languages  from  the  Aryan  family.  Even  if  we  accepted  Dr  Qundect's 
theory  that  the  words  for  five  and  ten  are  Sanskrit  tadbhavai,  tiiat 
would  only  prove  that  the  lees  cultured  people  had  borrowed  certun 
words  from  the  more  cnltnred.  Borrowing  something  from  a  fiiend 
is  one  thing,  being  related  to  him  is  another.  An  ultimate  relation- 
ship of  some  sort  between  the  Dravidian  languages  and  those  of  the 
Indo-European  family  may  perhaps  be  deduced,  or  at  least  guessed  at, 
from  other  departments  of  the  grammar;  but  on  this  point,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  the  noroerala  are  silent.     The  only  resemblance  I  can 
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find  between  the  DniTidian  numenla  and  thoee  of  any  Indo-European 
Ungate  (excluding  for  the  present  the  debated  five  and  t«n),  i«  the 
resemblance  of  the  Telugn  oka,  one,  to  the  Sanskrit  Sia,  as  well  at  to 
the  Ugrian  c^,  ak,  and  okur,-  and  in  that  instance  it  Beems  possible 
that  the  Baaskrit  itaeU  may  have  inhented  a  Scythian  numeral,  the 
numeral  for  om  of  the  Greek,  Qothic,  Celtic,  kc,  bong  derived  from  » 
different  baae.  All  the  other  numenis  of  the  Indo-European  languages 
can  be  traced  to  tlie  same  forms,  and  are  Tirtaally  identical ;  and  henoe, 
when  we  find  in  the  Dravidian  numerals,  as  I  think  we  do,  no  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  Indo-Enropean  tongnes,  with  the  exoeption  of 
the  abnormal  Sanskrit  &ba,  we  seem  to  be  compelled  to  conclude  that 
Uie  Dravidian  languages  cannot  be  Indo-Earopean, 

On  the  othet  hand,  a  oompatdaon  of  the  Dravidian  numerals  with 
thoee  of  the  BcTthian  tongues  appears  to  eBt^ilish  th«  fact  of  the 
existence  of  Bcythian  analogies  in  this  department,  as  in  many  othaia, 
of  the  grammar  of  the  Dravidian  family.  The  resemblsoce  betvresQ 
the  Dravidian  one  and  four,  eqwcially  tiie  latter,  and  the  coiteqmnd- 
ing  numerals  in  the  Fiano-Ugiiaa  languages,  is  so  remarkable,  that  wo 
nuy  almost  r^ard  those  numecala  as  identical.  The  same  statesneut 
applies  to  the  word  for  '  one '  which  is  found  in  tbe  S<7thiaii  veisioD 
of  Darius'a  cuneiform  inacciptions  at  Behistos.  The  anmeral  fonr,  and 
tbe  other  numerals  above  one,  are  not  contained  in  that  unique  relic 
of  the  ancient  Scythian  speech  of  Central  Asia ;  and  in  this  case  tibe 
negative  argument  {»OTea  nothing.  Profeasor  Hunfalvy  doubta  the 
relatianship  of  the  Dravidian  word  fat '  one '  to  that  in  the  flnno-Ugrian 
languages.  He  shows  that  the  resemblance  of  the  Votiak  og,  one,  to 
the  Telogu  oka,  diminishes  considerably  when  it  is  compared  with  the 
Finnish  yht  (j/hi);  bat  he  refrains  from  showing  that  there  is  any 
similar  diminution  of  resemblance  in  the  case  of  the  Dravidian  numeral 
four,  the  identity  of  which  with  the  Finno-Ugrian  word  he  must,  I 
think,  have  lidmitted.  The  fact  that  the  Dravidian  word  for  four, 
which  aeenu  not  only  to  resemble,  but  to  be  identical  with,  the  Finno- 
Ugiian  word,  cannot  be  explained,  as  moet  erf  the  Dravidian  numerals 
can,  by  derivation  from  a  Dravidian  root,  seems  to  me  to  add  weight 
to  the  snppoeitLon  that  this  resemblance  can  scarcely  be  regarded  ss 
fortuitous.  It  may  perbi^  be  thought  that  the  resemUance  of  only 
two  numerals  at  most  (one  and  four),  oat  of  ten,  cannot  be  ccmudered 
to  prove  much ;  but  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  resunblance 
is  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  is  generally  observed  in  the  Scythian  languages 
themselves  between  tbe  numerals  of  <»ie  family  of  lauguagee  and  those 
of  other  families  belonging  to  the  same  group.  Where  tbe  arithmetical 
&cnlty  is  not  stroi^ly  develiqwd,  words  of  number  are  formed  slowly 
and  irregularly,  and  are  easily  changed  or  forgotten. 
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i.  THE    PBONOUN. 
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Much  light  ia  thrown  by  the  pronouns  on  llie  relationship  of  languages 
and  families  of  languages ;  for  the  pereonal  pronouns,  and  especially 
those  of  the  fiiat  and  second  person  singular,  evince  more  of  the  qua- 
lity of  permanence  than  any  other  parts  of  speech,  and  are  generally 
fotind  to  change  but  little  ia  the  lapse  of  ages.  They  are  more  per- 
manent even  than  the  numerals,  the  signs  of  case,  and  the  verbal 
infiexionsj  and  though,  like  everything  else,  they  are  liable  to  change, 
yet  their  connections  and  ramifications  may  be  traced  amongst  nearly 
all  the  languages  of  mankind,  how  videly  soever  sundered  by  time  or 
place.  In  some  instances  the  personal  pranoans  constitute  the  only 
appreciable  point  of  contact  or  feature  of  relationship  between  lan- 
guages which  appear  to  have  belonged  originally  to  one  and  the  same 
family,  but  which,  in  the  lapse  of  time  and  through  the  progress  of 
mutation,  have  become  genetically  different  This  remark  especially 
applies  to  the  pronouns  of  the  first  person,  which  of  all  parts  of  speech 
appears  to  he  the. mast  persistent  A  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the 
Japanese  is  the  absence  of  personal  pronouns,  properly  so  called.  Usage 
alone  determines  which  of  the  three  persons  is  denoted ;  as  in  English, 
it  is  usage  that  detenuinea  that  'your  servant'  means  I,  and  'your 
honour,'  you. 

SECTION  I.— PERSONAL  PRONOUNS. 

1.   PrOHOUN  of  THB  FiEST  PkBSON   SlHOULAK. 

(7om^mon  of  Dialfctt. — Our  first  inquiry  most  be,  what  appears  to 
have  been  the  primitive  form  of  this  pronoun  in  the  Dravidian  lan- 
guages! A  compariaoD  of  the  forms  it  assumes  in  the  different  dialects 
may  be  expected  to  throw  much  light  on  this  question.  It  will  be 
well  to  exhibit  the  facts  of  the  case  first,  with  only  such  explanations 
as  seem  to  be  necessary,  reserving  to  the  end  the  consideiatioa  of  the 
inferences  which  the  facts  appear  to  establish. 
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I  mnBt  here  remind  the  re&der  of  what  I  have  said  in  the  Introduc- 
tion reapecting  the  ration  anbaisUng  between  the  claaaical  and  collo- 
quial dialecta  of  the  principal  Dravidian  langoageo.  There  is  a  pre- 
sumption in  favour  of  the  antiquity  of  words  and  forma  fonnd  in  the 
literature  of  those  languages,  eapeciaUy  when,  found  in  the  gramnuxs 
and  vocabularies,  which  are  at  least  seven  or  eight  hundred  years  old, 
and  are  regarded  aa  works  of  authority;  but  on  the  whole  it  is  safer  to 
regard  those  words  and  forms,  not  as  necessarily  more  ancient,  bat 
only  as  probably  more  ancient,  and  certunly  more  classical.  In  citing 
those  dialects,  therefore,  I  shall  dte  them,  not,  as  has  generally  been 
done,  under  the  names  of  the  ancient  and  the  modem  dialects,  but  as 
the  clasucal  and  the  colloqniaL 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  all  cases  I  compare,  not  only  the  nonunatives 
of  the  personal  pronouns  found  in  the  various  dialects,  but  also  the 
inflexional  bases  of  the  obliqne  cases  and  Hie  pronominal  terminations 
of  the  verbs.  The  base  of  tiie  oblique  cases  of  the  pronoan  of  the  first 
person  in  the  Indo-European  langoages  seems  altogether  unconnected 
with  the  base  of  the  nominative.  In  the  Dravidian  languages  it  is 
evident  that  the  nominative  and  the  inflexions  of  this  and  of  all  pro- 
nouns are  substantially  the  same.  Differeucee,  it  is  true,  are  apparent, 
but  they  are  comparatively  insignificant,  and  are  generally  capable  of 
being  explained.  Where  the  inflexion  diffen  from  the  nominative,  but 
agrees  with  the  verbal  endings,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  the  in- 
flexion a  better  representative  than  the  nominative  of  the  oldest  shape 
of  the  pronoun.  In  most  of  the  dialects,  the  included  vowel  of  each  of 
the  personal  pronouns  is  long  in  the  nominative,  short  iu  the  inflexion. 
In  such  cases,  the  inflexion  might  be  sapposed  to  be  an  abbreviation 
of  the  nominative,  made  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  base  to  bear 
the  weight  of  the  case-signs.  On  the  other  band,  as  in  the  Dravidian 
languages  the  nominaUve  of  the  personal  pronouns  is  only  used  when 
it  is  emphatic,  the  lengthening  of  the  included  vowel  of  the  nominative 
may  be  r^arded  merely  as  a  result  of  emphasis.  On  the  whole,  the 
latter  supposition  seems  preferable.  (Compare  the  lengthening  of  the 
vowel  of  several  of  the  numerals,  when  used  not  as  adjectives,  but  as 
substantives.)  It  seems  desirable  also  to  compare  the  plural  forms  of 
this  pronoun  with  the  singular.  The  mode  in  which  the  personal  pro- 
nouns are  plaraHsed  will  be  explained  under  a  separate  head;  but  the 
plural  forms  themselves  wiU  be  cited  here,  for  the  sake  of  the  light 
they  may  be  expected  to  throw  on  the  initial  consonant  and  included 
Towel  of  the  singular.  In  all  cases  it  will  be  found  that  the  ultimate 
base  of  the  singular  and  that  of  the  plural  are  identical. 

Unlike  the  Indo-European  tongues,  aa  beat  represented  by  the  Vedio 
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Sanskrit,  in  which  the  plural  of  the  fint  penon  has  the  force  of '  I  and 
the;,'  and  that  of  the  aecond  peraon  '  thou  and  they/  the  plurals  of  the 
Dravidian  langui^efl  seem  to  be  simply  the  singulars  with  the  addition 
of  BofSxes  denoting  pinraltty.  The  reader  is  iieqtieBted  to  remember  (see 
note  on  TransUteiation,  preceding  Sounds)  that  in  most  of  the 
DraTidian  dialects  y  has  come  to  be  pronounced  before  initial  e — e.g., 
in  Tamil,  en,  my,  is  pronounced  jr«n.  This  ji  (and  the  coneaponding 
tr  or  w  before  o)  has  frequently  made  its  appearance  in  Uie  translitera- 
tion into  the  Boraan  chanustei  of  woids  oommencing  widi  e,  and  some- 
times even  in  cases  where  a  oompariaon  of  directs  was  the  object  in 
view.  No  notice  will  be  taken  of  this  euphonic  y  of  pronunciation  in 
the  following  analysis.  I  ate  each  word  aa  it  is  written  by  the  best 
daasical  writers,  believing  that  the  written  form  of  the  word  best 
represents  the  manner  in  which  it  waa  actually  pronounced  when  the 
language  waa  first  committed  to  writing.  If  y  appears  anywhere  in 
this  analysis,  it  is  faeoaOse  in  titat  instance  y  has  a  place  in  the  written 
langnage,  and  appears  to  be  radical 

In  colloquial  Tamil  the  nominative  of  the  pronoun  of  the  first 
peraen  ungular  ia  )Ut».'  in  <^lBHBir.al  Tamil  it  is  ydii  or  ndn,  more 
commonly  the  fbrmw.  The  "  Nannfll,"  the  most  authoritatire  grammar 
of  this  dialect  (the  date  of  which  cannot,  I  think,  be  later  than  the 
eleventh  century),  gives  both  fonns,  ydn  or  lutn,  but  always  places 
ydn  fiist.  This  proves  nothing,  I  think,  respecting  the  relative  an- 
tiquity of  the  two  forms;  it  only  proves  that  ydn  was  regarded  by 
the  author  of  the  "  XannOl,"  aa  it  is  still  regarded,  as  mors  elegant 
than  mla  The  inflexion  of  thia  pronoun  in  both  dialects  is  en.  It  is 
here  apparent,  and  will  be  seen  in  all  tiie  other  directs  also,  that  the 
included  vowel  vibrates  between  a  and  e.  The  personal  terminations 
of  the  verbs  are  £n  in  the  colloquial ;  and  «n  and  to,  and  occasionally 
an,  in  the  classical  dialect  (I  omit  all  consideration  of  those  forms  of 
the  Tamil  verb  which,  though  regarded  by  native  gramnuriana  as 
belonging  to  the  Gr«t  person  singnlar  and  plural,  are  in  reality  im- 
penonaL)  The  corresponding  plurals  are — nom.  colloquial,  twlm, 
ndngal,-  classical,  ydm  or  ndm:  inflexion,  colL  nam,  eigaf;  class,  tm, 
luxTn.  The  nom.  ydtn  is  more  comqion  in  the  classics  than  ndmy  but 
in  the  inflected  forma  nam  is  regarded  as  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as 
elegant  asnn — e.ff.,winiar— entar,  our  party,  noitratet.  In  theclasucal. 
compound  el4m,  all  we,  corresponding  to  elir,  all  yon,  the  ptunl 
nom.  is  dm,  Peraonal  terminationa  of  the  verb^ooU.  6m;  class, 
em,  im,  am,  Sm,  6m. 

At  first  sight  we  might  suppose  nam  and  nem  to  be  the  pronominal 
terminations  of  the  class.  Tain,  naijandanam,  nadandanem,  we  walked. 
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and  of  mttny  fflmjlar  verbs  and  conjugated  nouns — ^noous  with  which 
&  pronooD  is  combined  (see  "  Classification  of  Dravidian  Verbs," 
"  Appellative  Verba  or  Conjugated  Nouna ") ;  bnt  the  «  o£  these  ter- 
minations is  merely  euphonic,  and  is  used  to  prevent  hiatus.  When 
it  ia  omitted,  the  vowels  which  it  bad  kept  separate  coalesce — 
e.g.,  nadamda-aTA  becomes  nadanddm;  nadandoron,  nadandim.  The 
termination  dm  is  the  only  one  now  used  in  the  colloquial  dialect. 
This  could  not  well  have  been  derived  from  hn,  but  would  Bpring 
natorallf  enough  from  dm.  Of  this  we  have  an  illustration  in  the 
fact  that  (tiTi,  contracted  from  d^m,  or  d-um,  it  ia  so,  yes,  is  some- 
times written,  as  well  as  prononnced,  dm.  Moreover,  whilst  manr 
instances  of  the  change  of  a  into  «  or  ei,  and  also  o,  can  be  adduced, 
I  do  not  know  any  of  the  converse  of  this. 

In  Malayl4am  the  nominative  is  Hdn  (the  initial  A  of  whTch  is  the 
nasal  of  the  palatale,  pronounced  lilce  ni  in  onion).  The  inflexion 
is  ordinarily  «t,  as  in  Tamil;  but  in  the  dative  mtitif  is  often  osed, 
as  well  as  the  more  regular  entbtif  and  tnikif.  en  is  here  altered  to 
in,  a  form  which  I  do  not  find  in  any  of  the  other  cultivated  Dra^ 
vidian  dialects.  The  verb  in  ordinal;  Mala7l4^m  is  destitute  of 
personal  terminations ;  but  in  the  poetry  aa  inflected  form  b  frequently 
need,  in  which  the  termination  representing  this  pronoun  is  in,  as  in 
Tamil  In  conjugated  nouns  the  personal  termination,  as  an  or  in — 
e.g.,  adiyan  or  adiyen,  I  (thy)  servant ;  plural  nom.  ndm,  n4m,  nont- 
raai,  Hannai,  ntimnuii;  inflez.  fiainal,  ennat,  em,  and  also  nd,  nSm, 
nom,  mtm.  Peraonal  tenninations  of  verb  (in  the  poets),  6m.  The 
shortness  of  the  included  vowel  of  HaKHaf,  and  the  ordinary  nae  of  this 
form,  rather  than  of  eaiaf,  as  the  inflexion,  ace  aoticeahle  peculiarities 
in  the  Malay&Iam  plural  Another  peculiarity  is  the  occasional  use 
of  nSm  instead  of  ndm,  answering  to  the  dm  which  forms  the  per- 
sonal termination  of  the  verb  in  poetical  Kalay&Jam  and  colloquial 
Tamil 

In  colloquial  Canarese  the  nominative  of  this  pronoun  is  Tidnu, 
neariy  as  in  Tamil,  the  inflected  form  of  which,  as  seen  in  all  the 
oblique  cnses,  is  nan'.  The  crude  form  of  this  pronoun  nd  ia  also 
used  as  a  nominative.  This  ia  a  peculiarity  of  Canarese  and  Telugu ; 
but  the  use  of  nt,  the  crude  form  of  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person, 
instead  of  n!nu,  has  its  counterpart  in  Tamil,  in  which  n!  is  the  oidy 
iorm  of  the  nominative  known.  In  the  classical  dialect,  or  what  is 
commonly  called  "Old  Canarese,"  the  nominative  is  dn,  ydn,  or  Am; 
the  inflexion,  en,  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Tamil  in  both  its 
dialects.  The  pronominal  terminations  of  the  fiist  person  singular  of 
the  verb  are  env,  Hu,  and  ^  is  the  colloquial  dialect,  and  en  in  the 
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^  cluaicaL  It  is  deserving  <^  noUce  th&t  the  final  u  oi  nu  of  the 
%.'}^  personal  terminationa,  u  of  the  isoUted  prononna,  is  frequently 
dropped  in  the  colloquial  dialect.  The  peraonal  tenniu&tioii  of  this 
person  of  the  verb,  when  nu  is  dropped,  becomes  e,  with  which  die 
Tu)u  termination  majr  be  compared.  FlnraJs :  nominatiTe,  coll  dial. 
ndva;  class,  dial,  dm,  dim;  inflexion,  coU.  nam;  claas.  em.  Personal 
terminations  of  verb:  colL  am,  ivu,  and  ive,-  class,  evu.  nm  is  as 
clearly  a  softened  form  of  «ir  as  dvu  of  dm. 

In  colloquial  Telogn  the  nominative  of  this  pronoun  is  ninti:  the 
crude  nt  may  also  be  nsed,  like  nd  in  Canarese.  In  Hie  classical 
dialect,  inu  is  preferred,  and  this  is  sometimes  represented  by  t  alonei 
ninu  takes  nd  for  its  inflexion  in  all  cases  except  the  accusative  (nantt 
or  nannu),  in  which  it  is  nan',  as  in  colloquial  Canarese.  It  appears 
from  tbis'Uiat  the  vowel  of  the  pronominal  base  Ubrates  between  a 
and  e,  bat  that  e  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  the  more  ancient,  as 
well  aa  the  more  elegant  form,  in  so  far  as  Telugn  usage  is  concerned. 
The  verbal  inflexions  of  the  Telugn  retain  only  the  final  syllable  of  the 
nominative  of  each  of  the  pronouns — vis,,  nu  or  ni  after  i  (from 
ninv,  I) ;  MI  or  vi  after  i  (from  nlmt,  thon) ;  and  ndu  (from  vdAdu, 
he).  Flarsls:  nominative,  coU.  mlmu,  mattamu;  class,  imu;  in- 
flexions, md,  mam,  mana/  personal  termination  of  verbs,  mu,  or  ni* 
after  i.  The  most  essential  part  of  the  personal  pronouns  has  been 
dropped,  we  see,  in  the  verbal  inflexions  of  the  Telogu,  the  fragments 
which  have  been  retained  being  probably  merely  formatives,  or  at 
most  eigne  of  number  and  gender.  Of  the  same  character  is  the  ru, 
or  rt  after  i,  which  forms  the  personal  termination  of  the  second  peiaoD 
plural  and  the  tlurd  person  epicene  plural  It  represents  merely  the 
ar  by  which  epicene  nanus  are  plnralised. 

The  Tnju  nominatiTe  is  ydn';  inflexion,  tftn,'.  This  is  the  only 
instance  in  any  of  these  dialects  in  which  y,  tbe  initial  letter  of  the 
nominative,  appears  in  the  inflexion  in  writing.  Id  classical  Canarese 
and  Tamil  the  inflexion  ia  written  en,  though  pronounced  yen.  The 
personal  termination  of  the  verb  is  e  (compare  the  colloquial  Canarese 
verbal  termination  e,  and  the  classical  Telugu  nominative  8).  This  e, 
Mr  Brigel  informs  us,  is  pronounced  nearlj  like  a  in  man ;  whilst 
the  e  which  forms  the  termination  of  the  third  person  masculine  of 
the  verb  is  pronounced  pure.  Plurals:  nominative,  fiama,  yeniafu,- 
inflexion,  nam',  yenkv?.  The  included  vowel  of  noma  is  short  in 
the  nominative,  as  well  as  the  inflexion.  The  only  instance  of  this 
in  the  other  dialects  is  nammal,  one  of  the  Maiay&]am  nominatives, 
and  fts  related  ftdfliiaj.  Personal  termination  of  the  verb,  a.  The 
personal  terminations  of  the  first  person  plural  and  the  third  person 
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,  Beater  plnnl  (both  a)  sre  alike,  vhich  ia  &  remarkable  peculiarity  of 
thia  dialect 

The  Tada  nominative  ia  itn  (<t  ia  pronounced  in  Tada  like  the  Eng- 
lish aai);  inflexion,  m;  personal  termination  of  Twb,  m,  eni,  ini; 
plnial  nom.  dm  or  6m,  also  im;  inflex.  an  (the  nominatiTe  dm  is  aiao 
nsed,  according  to  Dr  Fope,  like  an  inflexion).  Hr  Metz  vritea  this 
not  dm,  but  am,  which  ia  more  in  accordance  with  analogy.  Feisonal 
terminations,  esii,  imi.  In  the  dialect  of  the  Eotas,  according  to 
Hi  iiett,  the  nominative  dngnlar  ia  Ant;  inflexion,  en;  plural  nom. 
dm^  hne,  and  also  ndm«/  inflex.  em,  nam;  peraonal  terminationa, 
ungular,  e,  as  in  Tulu  ;  plural,  ime  and  erne. 

In  Qdnd  the  nominatiTe  is  anndy  inflexion,  nd;  plural,  ammd(; 
inflexion,  md.  Personal  terminations  of  the  verb :  singular,  dn  or  na; 
ploral,  dm,  am,  or  4m.  In  the  Ku  or  Khond  the  nominative  singular 
ia  dnu,  as  in  classical  Ganareae ;  inflexion,  ttd,  as  in  Telngu  and  Gond 
(Dr  Hunter's  liats,  dnn ,-  inflex.  ndiuie) ;  pluraJ  nom.  dmu  ,■  inflex.  md ; 
also  dju;  inflex.  ammd.  Peraonal  terminations  of  verb:  singular,  in 
or  in  (mdtrt,  I  am),  or  e  (md*K,  I  was) ;  plural,  dmu. 

In  the  Brahul  the  nominative  is  f ,-  hnt  in  the  oblique  cases  («.jr., 
Jtand,  of  ne ;  kant,  me,  to  me)  the  pronominal  base  is  ita  or  ian,  a 
root  which  seems  to  be  totally  unconnected  with  the  Dravidian  ndn  or 
jfdn,  and  which  is  to  be  compared  rather  with  the  Cuneiform-S<^hian, 
Babylonian,  and  Giijaiftthi  jtu,  hu,  Ac  The  plural  of  the  first  person, 
KOR,  ia  on  the  irtiole  in  accordance  with  the  Bravidiui  pronoun.  The 
verbal  inflexion  of  the  plural  ia  en — e.ff.,  artn,  we  are. 

In  the  I^jmah&l  dialect,  I  is  en;  min^  otigH;  we,  nam,  om  ;  our, 
emJei,  vAmrhL  Urfton,  I,  etuin;  mine,  eitghi;  we,  em  (Dr  Huntei,  «n)  / 
our,  emhi. 

We  have  now  to  determine,  if  poenble,  from  a  oonaideration  of  the 
facts  elicited  by  this  comparison,  what  was  the  primitive  form  of  the 
Dravidian  pronoun  of  the  first  peraon.  In  the  first  edition,  I  said, 
"The  weight  of  evidence  seemed  to  be  in  favonr  of  our  regarding  ndn, 
the  Tamil  nominative,  as  the  best  existing  representative  of  the  old 
Dravidian  nominative  of  this  pronoun,  and  nd,  the  crude  form  of  the 
Canarese,  as  the  primitive  unmodified  root"  In  coming  to  this  con- 
clusion, I  was  much  influenced  by  the  extra-Dravidian  Telatioaahips  of 
this  pronoun,  which,  aa  wiU  be  seen  hereafter,  are  etroagly  in  favonr 
of  «dn,  aa  agunst  ydn.  Viewing  the  qaestion,  however,  from  a  purely 
Dravidian  point  of  view,  the  conclusion  I  arrived  at  did  not  seem  to 
me  quite  aatiafactoiy ;  and  the  passage  dted  above  had  hiudly  been 
printed  ero  I  wished  I  had  decided  in  favonr  of  y&n.  I  did  not  sup- 
pose, however,  that  when  we  arrived  at  nda  (or  $dn),  the  earliest 
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organic  developmeiit  of  thie  pronoun,  we  had  reached  a  point  in  its 
history  beyond  whicli  we  could  not  go  -  for  it  seemed  to  me,  and  atill 
seems,  probable  that  the  final  n  is  only  a  formative,  denoting  the  «n- 
gultir  number,  and  that  the  initial  n  (correaponding  aa  it  does  with  the 
initial  n  of  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person)  is  another  formatire, 
denoting  in  some  way  personality ;  whilst  it  is  by  meana  of  the  in- 
cluded Toweta  {a  and  t)  alone  that  the  prononn  of  the  first  person  is  to 
be  differentiated  from  that  of  the  second.  In  consequence  of  this,  I 
thought  I  could  recognise  in  those  included  vowels  (a  and  t)  the  very 
earliest  shape  of  the  Dravidian  pronoun. 

Dr  Gnndert  considers  yArt  aa  probably  older  than  n4n.  This  is  also 
Dr  Pope's  view,  though  in  his  "Outlines  of  Toda  Grammar,"  p.  6,  he 
says,  very  truly,  I  think,  "  The  original  form  of  the  Dravidian  pronoun 
of  the  first  perwn  ia  uncertain."  The  late  Mr  Oover,  in  a  paper  on  the 
"  Dravidian  Prononn,"  of  which  he  was  bo  kind  as  to  send  me  a  privately 
printed  copy,  advocated  ydn  as  against  mln,  but  further  on  r^ected 
the  y  also,  as  probably  not  primitive,  and  adopted  dn  or  In  as  the  teal 
base.  It  was  necessary  to  his  theory  to  regard  the  final  n  as  primi- 
tive, being  derived,  as  he  Bnpposed,  from  the  m  of  tlie  Aryan  ma 
(changed  first,  he  thought,  to  na,  and  then  to  an).  Dr  Pope  seems  to 
concur  in  Mr  Dover's  view  of  both  of  the  initial  letters  and  of  the  final 
n  (though  for  a  different  reason),  when  he  says  in  his  "  Outlines,"  p. 
6,  "  I  would  compare  dn  with  the  very  ancient  Sanskrit  aJtam."  I 
conclude  that  both  Dr  Pope  and  Mr  Oover  may  be  cited,  not  only 
in  favour  of  ydn,  as  against  ndn,  but  also  in  favour  of  dm,  as  against 
t/dn. 

This  latter  point  may  be  considered  first.  Which  la  to  be  regarded 
as  the  older  form,  j/dn  or  dn  f  A  change  of  ydn  into  dn  seems  to  me 
much  easier  and  more  natural  than  a  change  of  dn  into  ydn.  But  in 
this  instance  we  are  not  left  to  mere  abstract  probabilities ;  parallel 
cases  can  bo  adduced,  and  that  from  the  list  of  prononns  and  pronomi- 
nals.  The  Tamil  dr,  whot  epicene  plural,  has  undoubtedly  been 
softened  from  ydr,  and  that  from  ydvar  ;  and  this  is  qnite  certain, 
because  both  the  changed  form  and  the  unchanged  are  still  in  daily 
use;  the  only  difference  is,  that  the  older  form  is  considered  more 
elegant.  We  have  another  instance  in  dn^u.  Tarn,  a  year,  which  is 
properly  ydnA";  when !  a  year,  from  the  same  interrogative  base  ya. 
jfdn4u  is  the  form  of  this  word  invariably  used  in  inscriptions  of  any 
antiquity.  The  ease  with  which  ya  would  change  into  a  may  be  con- 
cluded also  from  the  ease  with  which  it  has  changed  into  e,  an  instance 
of  which  we  have  in  the  change  of  the  interrogative  pronoun  ^ready 
cited,  ydvar,  not  only  into  ydr  and  dr,  bat  also  into  evar.    It  is  evident 
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from  these  facta  that  y  is  a  pu-ticularly  changeable  letter,  and  therefore 
that  An  may  safely  be  regarded  as  a  softened  form  of  ^n. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is,  vhat  is  the  relationship  of  ^n 
to  ndn  /  I  refer  here  to  the  initial  consonant  alone,  not  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Tamil  win,  ydn,  and  the  Telngu  TtSnu,  inv.  That 
difference  consists  in  the  included  vowel,  and  will  ba  considered  after 
wards.  As  I  have  already  said,  it  appears  to  me  now  that  ^n  is 
probably  older  than  ndu,  but  ndn  also  I  consider  as  of  great  antiquity. 
It  is  qnite  clear  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  Dravidian  dialects, 
especially  in  Tamil  and  Malay&lam,  to  convert  p  into  n.  Several  words 
which  b^^  with  n  or  fl  in  Tamil  begin  with  a  vowel  in  other  dialects. 
Comp.  Tam.  mJmfu,  to  swim,  with  Tel.  tdu;  Tarn,  and  MaL  na^u 
or  aatidv,  a  crab,  with  the  TeL,  Can.,  and  Tuju  endi,  et)tri,  yandri. 
In  these  cases,  however,  it  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty  whether 
the  initial  n  of  the  Tamil  may  not  have  been  radical.  Clearer  evidence 
might  perhaps  appear  to  be  famished  by  the  relative  paiticiples  of  the 
preterite  Tamil  verb,  which  may  take  either  y  or  n—«.g.,  iMiya  or 
ioKna  (for  ioUina),  that  said  j  with  respect  to  which  it  might  be  con- 
cluded that  y,  being  considered  more  elegant,  is  also  more  ancienL 
This,  however,  seems  to  me  doubtful,  seeing  that  the  use  of  n,  as  in 
this  case,  to  prevent  hiatus,  is  capable  of  being  traced  back  to  a  very 
euly  period  in  the  history  of  the  language.  The  only  instances  of  the 
change  of  y  into  n  that  are  qnite  reliable  are  those  that  are  seen  in 
Sanskrit  tadbhavat.  The  Sanskrit  yuga,  a  yoke,  is  ordinarily  in  Tamil 
nuffom,  sometimes  vgam.  The  Sanskrit  Tama,  the  god  of  death,  though 
ordinarily  yaman,  is  ako  foaad,  espedally  in  the  poetry,  as  Soman, 
naman,  and  eman.*  Here  we  have  iudabitable  instances  of  the  change- 
ableness  of  y.  It  is  evidently  liable  both  to  be  hardened  into  n,  and 
also  to  be  softened  away  into  a  vowel.  We  see  therefore  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  primitive  Dravidian  yd»  changing  on  the  one  band  into  n&n, 
and  also  on  the  other  into  dn  or  ^  What  seems  to  nuse  the  possibil- 
ity in  this  case  into  a  probability  is  the  circumstance  that  the  en,  which 
forms  the  only  inflexion  of  this  prononu  in  the  classic^  dialects  of  Tamil 
and  Canarese,  could  much  more  easily  be  weakened  from  jntn  than  from 
luln.  This  is  partly  in  consequence  of  y  being  more  easily  softened 
away  than  n ;  partly  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  tendency  in  the 
Dravidian  languages  to  pronounce  y  before  e,  so  that  nt  would  natnrally 
be  pronounced  y«%  and  would  therefore  naturally  connect  itself  with 
y&a.    It  is  curious  also  that  yA  seems  to  have  a  ^dal  tendent^  of 

■  Dr  Pope  points  out  that  the  English  'snohor '  baa  become  in  Tunilxaii^Minm 
or  nan^ihlnin. 
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its  own  to  change  into  e,  as  we  have  seen  in  Ete  case  of  the  interroga- 
tives — jfdvar,  Tajn.  wbol  which  becomee  evar;  y&uyu,  where  I  which 
becomes  eAg«.  The  change  of  ya  (sboTt)  into  e  in  Tnmil  may  also  be 
illustrated  from  Saoshrit  tadbhavai.  ytaUra,  a  machine,  becomes  «n- 
diram ;  yofam/bta,  a  sacrificer,  a  master,  eiamdn.  There  is  an  ulterior 
tendency  in  Tamil  to  change  a  into  e,  which  will  be  illostrated  fnrthec 
on,  in  considering  the  included  vowel  of  this  pronoan.  The  change 
of  j^n  into  ndn  would  be  facilitated  if  we  shonld  take  the  Malayft)ain 
jtftn,  as  I  think  we  fairly  may,  &s  the  middle  point.  If  y  were  nsnaUy 
pronounced  with  a  slightly  natal  sound,  it  would  naturally  become  fl; 
and  this  would  naturally  harden  in  some  instances  into  the  n  of  the 
dental  series,  possibly  even  into  n  and  m. 
7  /  \  We  have  seen  in  the  couise  of  our  comparison  of  the  different  Dn- 
^  '  vidian  dialects  that  the  initial  «  or  ft  of  ndti,  ninv,  ftdn,  lias  entirely 
disappeared  in  the  verbal  inflexions.  The  final  n,  whatever  its  origin, 
has  shown  itself  more  persistent ;  though  it  also,  as  we  shall  see,  some' 
times  disappears ;  bat  in  none  of  the  dialects  has  the  initial  n  or  ft,  or 
any  relic  of  it,  been  retained  in  the  personal  terminatioDS  of  the  verb, 
I  think  it  unsafe,  however,  to  conclude  from  thia,  or  from  any  of  the 
facts  mentioned,  that  the  initial  n  of  mtn.  is  of  modem  origin.  tMtN 
may  have  been  altered  from  yia,  as  I  think  it  was,  and  yet  the  altera- 
tion may  have  taken  place  at  ao  early  a  period,  and  both  forms  may 
have  continned  so  generally  in  use,  that  the  question  to  be  considered 
is  not  so  much,  which  is  ancient,  and  which  is  modern  t  as,, which  is 
to  be  regarded  as  the  best  representation  of  the  primitive  form  of  the 
word  t  It  would  not  be  correct  to  say  that  the  initial  a  is  not  con- 
tained in  any  of  the  old  forma,  or  that  it  has  disappeared  from  every 
ancient  dialect  nds  is  represented,  as  we  have  seen,  as  alternating 
with  ydn  in  the  most  authoritative  grammar  of  the  classical  Tamil ; 
and  whikt  the  singular  inflexion  is  always  en,  the  plmal  may.be  either  . 
em  or  Tian.  nam  is  foand  in  Tamil  compoonda  of  high  antiquity,  like 
nambi  (comp.  embi),  lord,  literally,  oar  lord,  nd  ox  noit  is  the  inflexion 
of  the  singular  ia  Telugu,  colloquial  Canarese^  Ku,  and  Qfind.  In 
Ualayftlam  Hdn  ia  the  most  common  form  of  the  nominative,  though  yUn 
also  ia  known,  and  the  ft  of  Han  is  lost  in  the  inflexion.  In  Tuju  the 
l^aral  is  nama.  The  Telugu  plural  mimu  has  plainly  been  derived 
from  tiimu.  These  deep-seated  traces  of  the  use  at  one  time  of  a 
nominative  in  ndn,  contemporaneously  with  one  in  ydTt,  in  tlM  dialects 
of  people  BO  loi^  and  so  widely  separated  from  one  another  as  the  £u 
and  the  Tamil,  the  06nd  and  the  Ualaytjam,  seem  to  carry,  us  back 
to  an  antiquity  far  greater  than  that  of  any  of  the  so-called  ancient 
dialects.     The  classical  compositions   commonly  called  ancibnt  cany 
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ns  back  not  mncii  more  than  a  tbonsand  years ;  but  w«  most  go  back 
peifaape  three  times  th&t  period  before  we  reach  the  time  when  the 
ancestois  of  the  existing  TamiUana  lived  side  by  side  in  the  plains  of 
Northern  India  with  the  ancestors  of  the  existing  Qftnda.  At  that 
time,  wbeneter  it  was,  ndn  may  be  conclnded  to  have  been  in  use  as 
well  aa  ydn;  but  even  then  ndn  appears  to  have  been  a  secondary 
form;  ydn,  the  more  characteriatic  and  aathuitative.  An  exceUent 
illustration  of  the  admissibility  of  this  hypothesis  may  be  derived  from 
Sanskrit.  It  is  commonly  asserted,  and  may  perhaps  be  admitted  to 
be  a'  fact,  that  the  Yedic  atme,  we,  is  older  than  vayam,  the  correspond- 
ing word  in  use  in  the  later  literature.  The  use  of  cum^  in  the  Yedas 
ia  one  argnment  for  its  antiquity ;  another  and  still  better  is  its  appear- 
anca  in  Qreek  in  the  shape  of  ^/tfUf.  But  we  must  not  too  hastily 
assume  that,  becanse  vayam,  i^pears  in  the  later  Sanskrit  literature, 
whilst  anai  is  found  in  the  earliest,  vayam  ia  therefora  a  modem  cor- 
mption ;  for  we  find  {va  or  i^)  the  base  of  this  form  not  only  in  the 
Zend  voAn,  but  also  in  the  Gothic  veil  (English,  tue)  ;  and  this  carriea 
na  back  to  the  period — a  period  of  unknown  antiquity — ^when  the 
Teutonic  tribes  had  not  yet  left  their  early  seats  in  the  East  The 
reappearance  in  the  plural,  in  the  P&li-Pr&krit  tamhi,  yon^  of  the  ta 
out  of  which  the  yu  of  yvthme  and  ydyam  was  corrupted,  after  it  had 
wholly  disappeared  from  every  other  form  of  Aryan  speech,  is  another 
ease  in  point,  as  tending  to  prove  that  an  old  form  may  be  retained  in 
existence,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  nsc^  long  after  another  form  has 
supplanted  it  in  popular  fcvour.  The  antiquity  of  one  form  is  evidently 
therefore  no  Valid  ailment  against  the  antiquity  of  another. 

In  a  discnssion  of  this  kind,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  person  in  all  the  Dravidian  dialects 
are  evidently  formed  on  the  same  plan.  Tliey  have  been  exposed  to 
the  same  influences,  and  have  changed  in  nearly  the  same  degree.  Dr 
Pope  ("Outlines  of  Tnda  Qrammar"),  who  considers  the  initial  n  of 
ndn,  I,  a  late  addition,  thinks  the  initial  n  of  n(n  (or  nt),  thou,  un- 
doubtedly radical  If,  then,  n  ia  to  be  regarded  as  undoubtedly 
radical  in  nt,  thongh  it  disappears  in  most  of  the  infesions,  and  in  the 
personal  terminations  of  all  the  verbs,  and  though  even  the  nomina- 
tive becomes  t  in  Tuju  and  (vb  in  poetical  Telugn,  may  we  not  con- 
clude that  the  initial  n  of  ndn,  I,  though  not  radical  (I  have  never 
claimed  for  it  that  distinction),  carries  na  back  to  a  period  in  the 
history  of  the  language  beyond  which  we  can  do  little  more  than 
gnees  our  way  1 

What  was  the  included  vowel  of  the  primitive  Dravidian  pronoun  1 
We  have  only  to  choose,  I  think,  between  a  imd  «.    6i»  found  in  the 
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plural  in  some  connections  in  Tamil  &nd  Utdajr&lam,  but  It  is  denved, 
as  I  think  1  have  Bhonn,  from  the  d  of  dnt.  The  i  which  makes  its 
appearance  in  a  solitary  instance  in  Malay34ani  is  quite  exceptional, 
and  seema  to  be  the  result  of  attraction,  en,  which  occupies  so  impor- 
tant a  place  in  alm<Mt  all  the  dialects,  both  in  the  inflexion  and  in  the 
verbal  tenninations,  seems  to  point  to  a  nominative  in  ^n,  the  best 
representatire  of  which  is  the  classical  Telugu  inu.  Oq  the  other 
hand,  in  the  greater  number  of  tbe  dialects,  including  both  the  culti- 
vated dialects  in  Southern  India  and  the  uncultivated  dialects  in  tbo 
hills  in  Northern  India,  the  nominative  is  ndn  or  dn.  a,  I  think,  b  to 
be  preferred,  on  account  of  the  existence  of  a  tendency  in  almost  all 
languages,  and  particularly  in  the  Dravidian,  to  weaken  a  into  «,  whilst 
I  cannot  discover  any  dis^ct  trace  of  the  existence  of  the  contrary 
tendency.  The  tendency  of  the  Tamil  to  weaken  a  into  e  may  best  be 
illustrated  by  Sanskrit  derivatives,  inasmuch  as  in  these  cases  we 
know  which  vowel  was  the  original  and  which  was  the  corruption. 
Same  have  been  quoted  already,  as  showing  the  tendency  of  9^  in 
particular  to  change  into  e;  but  the  following  examples,  in  connection 
with  other  consonants,  may  bo  added — e.g.,  Japa,  Sans,  prayer,  Tarn. 
iebam;  bala,  Sans,  strength.  Tarn,  belam.  This  tendency  shows  itself 
in  the  proonnciation  of  many  Sanskrit  words  used  in  Tamil  in  which 
the  vowel  remuns  unaltered  in  writing.  I  should  add  that  Dr  Gnn~ 
dert  appears  to  consider  not  ya,  bnt  ye,  enphonised  to  yl,  the  primi- 
tive form  of  this  pronoun.  He  admits,  however,  that  e  is  only  another 
form  of  a. 

Wliat  is  the  origin  of  the  final  n  of  ydn,  ndn,  Jtc.  1  Wbatever  be 
its  origin,  it  seems  to  me  certain  that  it  is  not  radical.  It  is  more 
persbtent  than  the  initial  n,  bnt  in  the  plural  it  is  uniformly  rejected, 
and  m  (probably  from  the  copnlative  um),  the  sign  of  plurality  dis- 
tinctive of  the  personal  pronouns,  used  instead.  This  sign  of  plurality 
is  not  added  to  n,  as  it  would  have  been  if  n  had  been  regarded  aa  a 
part  of  the  root,  or  even  as  a  help  to  the  expression  of  the  idea  of 
personality,  but  substituted  for  it.  If  we  compare  ndn,  I,  with  ndm, 
we,  njn,  thou,  with  ntm,  you,  idn,  self,  with  fdm,  selves,  it  is  evident 
that  the  final  n  b  a  sign  of  the  singular  number,  and  the  final  m  a  aign 
of  the  plural  The  pronominal  base  ia  evidently  the  same  in  both 
numbers ;  and  the  certainty  of  thb  b  not  affected  by  any  question 
that  may  arise  as  to  the  shape  of  the  oldest  form  of  the  pronominal 
base.  If  we  regard  ydn  as  more  primitive  than  ndn,  the  conclusion 
we  come  to  must  be  the  same,  the  plural  of  ydn  being  ydm.  This 
appears  to  prove  that  nd  (or  yay  denotes  either  I  or  we,  according  to 
the  singularity  or  plurality  of  the  suffixed  particle  (nd  +  n-l  alone ; 
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iid  +  m  =  Ta  (egoque)  we) ;  and  that  the  foal  n  of  ndn,  do  less  tbau  the 
final  m  of  ndm,  is  a  sign,  not  of  penonalitj,  but  merely  of  number. 

Ib  the  final  »  of  n4a  a  sign  of  gender  as  well  as  of  nomber  }  Is  it 
a  ugn  of  the  mascnline  singalar,  and  connected  with  an  or  n,  the 
ordinary  masculine  singular  Bn£Sx  of  the  Tamil  ?  The  pronouns  of 
the  fint  and  second  persons  are  natnrally  epicene,  but  it  ia  not  unuBual 
in  the  Indo-European  languages  to  find  them  assuming  the  grammatical 
forma  of  the  masculine.  Thug  in  Sanskrit  the  terminations  of  the 
oblique  cases  of  the  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  persons,  are  those 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  mascnline  gender.  I  aro  not  inclined, 
however,  to  adopt  this  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  final  n  of  the 
Dtavidian  personal  pronouns.  I  am  not  satisfied,  either,  with  the 
Bupposition  that  this  final  n  is  merely  euphonic,  like  the  final  nasal  of 
the  Tatar  man,  I.  The  explanation  which  appears  to  me  to  enit  the 
facts  of  the  case  best  is,  that  this  n  is  identical  with  the  an,  alternat- 
ing with  am,  which  is  so  largely  used,  especially  in  Tamil  and  Halay- 
&|am,  as  a  formative  of  neuter  singular  nouns — e.g.,  vr-an,  Tam. 
strength  =  ur-am.  It  would  thus  accord  in  use  (possibly  in  part  even 
in  origin)  wiQi  the  final  am  of  the  nominative  of  the  Sanskrit  personal 
pronouns,  oA-am,  I,  tv-am,  thou,  tvay-am  {tva-m),  self  (compare  Greek 
l7<u*),  which  is  evidently  a  formative,  and  identical  with  one  of  the 
most  common  nominative  and  accosative  singular  neuter  case-signs. 
(See  "  The  Noon  :  the  Nominative.")  Compare  the  optional  use  of  m 
instead  of  n,  as  the  final  consonant  of  the  pronoun  of  the  .first  person 
in  classical  Caoarese — e.g.,  Am,  I,  instead  of  dn.  80  also  the  same 
dialect  has  avam  for  he,  instead  of  atun. 

am,  the  formaUve  of  the  nominative  of  the  Sanskrit  pronouns,  is 
used  not  only  by  the  singulars,  but,  in  later  Sanskrit  at  least,  by  the 
plurals — t.g.,  vayam,  we,  y&yam,  you ;  bnt  properly  these  plurals  are 
to  be  regarded  as  abstract  neuter  singulars  in  form,  though  plurals  in 
signification.    The  Dravidian  formative  am  or  an  is  exclusively  singular. 

Whatever  be  the  origin  of  the  final  n  in  question,  it  mnst  have  had 
a  place  in  the  personal  and  reflexive  pronouns  from  a  very  early  period, 
for  we  find  it  in  the  Brahui  ten,  self  (compare  Dravidian  l&n),  and  in 
the  Ostiak  nyti,  thou  (compare  Dravidian  nfn).  This  throws  tight  on 
the  probability  of  the  supposition  I  advanced  with  regard  to  the 
initial  n  of  mJn — viz.,  that  though  ndn  was  apparently  derived  from 
y&n,  the  date  of  its  origin  might  be  far  earLer  thau  that  of  any  portion 
of  the  literature  which  is  written  in  what  are  sometimes  called  the 
an(»ent  dialects. 

If,  03  we  have  seen,  nd  or  jfd  ia  to  be  r^;arded  as  the  primitive  form 
of  the  Dravidian  pronoun  of  the  first  person,  and  the  final  n  as  merely 
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R  sign  of  munber,  it  mi^t  appe&r  extraordinary  that  in  tbe  pronominal 
terminBtiona  of  the  verb  the  initial  n  (or  g)  ehonld  have  inT&riably  &nd 
altogether  disappeared,  whilst  the  first  person  singnlu  should  be  repre- 
eented,  either  hj  the  final  n  alone,  or  hy  the  fragmentary  vowel  e  alone, 
Similar  anomalies,  however,  are  discoverable  in  other  languages. 
In  Hebrew,  aruichau,  we,  from  anoM  (in  actual  use  audit),  I,  with  the 
addition  of  nu,  a  sign  of  plurality,  u  the  full  form  of  the  plaral  of  tha 
pronoun  of  the  first  person  ;  yet  in  the  verbal  terminations  aTiachrtu  is 
represented  solely  by  nu,  the  final  fragment,  which  originally  was  only 
a  suffix  of  number.  Bat  we  need  not  go  beyond  the  range  of  the 
Dravidian  languages  themselves  for  an  illnstratioD.  We  are  furnished 
with  a  perfectly  parallel  case  by  the  Telugu.  The  pronoun  of  the 
second  person  singular  in  Telugu  is  ntvu,  thou,  from  ni,  the  radical 
base,  aud  t^,  an  euphonic  addition.  This  tw  is  of  so  little  importance 
to  the  expression  of  the  idea  of  personality,  that  it  totally  disappears 
in  all  the  oblique  cases.  Nevertheless,  it  forms  the  regular  tertnina- 
tion  of  the  second  person  singular  of  the  Telugu  verb,  and  it  has 
acquired  this  use  precisely  like  the  n  which  forms  the  ordinary  ter- 
mination of  the  first  person  singular  of  the  Dravidian  verb,  simply 
from  the  accident  of  position,  seeing  that  it  is  not  even  a  sign  of 
number,  like  the  n  of  the  first  person,  much  less  of  personality,  but  is 
merely  an  eaphonlsatlon. 

Supposing  nd,  ^  or  li,  to  be  the  phmitive  form  of  the  Dravidian 
pronoun  of  the  first  person,  and  nf,  ^  or  !  (as  ve  sh^  presently  find 
it  to  be)  the  corresponding  form  of  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person, 
it  seems  evident  that  the  only  essential  difference  between  the  two 
consists  in  the  difference  between  tlie  two  vowels  a  and  1  We  seem 
to  be  able  also  to  trace  back  these  pronouns  historically  to  the  same 
two  vowels.  The  initial  consonant,  whatever  be  the  consonant  used, 
seems  to  be  the  common  property  of  both  prononns  and  the  means  by 
which  their  personality  is  expressed,  whilst  the  annexed  a  restricts  the 
signification  to  the  first  person,  or  that  of  the  speaker ;  t,  to  the 
second  person,  or  that  of  the  person  addressed.  Some  resemblance  to 
this  arrangement  may  be  noticed  in  the  personal  prononns  of  the  Heb- 
rew, in  which  I  is  an-6M;  thou,  ati^S  (corrupted  into  ai-td).  The 
method  adopted  by  the  Dravidian  langusges  of  expresung  the  differ- 
ence between  the  first  person  and  the  second  by  means  of  the  vowels 
a  and  i,  does  not  appear  to  be  the  result  of  accident.  It  is  probably 
founded  on  some  ultimate  principle,  though  it  may  be  difficult  or 
impossible  now  to  discover  what  that  principle  is.  If  the  pronominal 
bases,  a  and  i,  be  considered  as  identical  with  a  and  i,  the  demonstrative 
bases,  an  idea  which  would  suit  the  significaUon,  and  which  is  corro- 
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bontod  by  the  drcnmatajice  th&t  v,  the  next  vowel  in  order,  is  also  a, 
demoDBtcstire,  we  are  met  by  the  apparently  inaurmoimtable  difficultj 
that  in  all  the  Drandian  tonguea,  and  (as  far  as  the  oae  of  theso  da- 
monstratire  vowels  extends)  in  all  the  tongueB  of  the  Indo-European 
family  also,  a  Is  not  the  proxioiate,  hat  the  remote,  demonstrative ; 
and  •  ia  not  the  remote,  bat  the  proximate  ;  whilst  u  is  used  in  Tamil 
M  an  intermediate  between  these  two.  If  this  supposition  had  been 
well  grounded,  we  ahonld  have  expected  to  find  {  mean  I,  and  d,  tboo. 
Bnt  what  we  actaally  find  ia  that  d  means  I,  and  {,  thou.  In  Tamil, 
orrt^m,  literally  that  place,  is  occasionally  used  as  a  polite  peri- 
phnaia  for  yon,  and  iwi^m,  literally  this  place,  as  a  ooaitly  peri- 
phrasis for  we.  So  in  Malay&Jam,  addiham,  literally  that  body,  ia 
somatimea  used  for  thou,  and  iddHuan,  literally  this  body,  for  L 
oAgv,  tiiither,  means  also,  in  Ualay&iam,  to  thee,  to  yon ;  ingu,  hither, 
to  me,  to  us.  This  use  of  the  demonstrative  vowels  is  exactly  the 
reverse  of  the  use  to  which  we  find  a  and  *  put  in  the  personal  pro- 
aouas  in  all  the  Dravidiau  dialects.  It  seems  useless,  therefore,  to 
look  to  the  existing  demonstrative  bases  for  the  origin  of  the  dot  nd, 
I,  and  the  i  of  nt,  thou. 

Is  say  weight  to  be  attributed  to  the  circumstance  that  a,  being  the 
eaeiest  and  most  natural  of  all  vowel  soundi,  has  the  first  place  in  all 
lists  of  vowels,  whilst  t,  being  the  next  easiest  vowel  sound,  standi 
second  t  The  liret  vowel  sound  would  thus  be  taken  to  represent  the 
firat  person,  whilst  the  second  person  would  be  represented  by  the 
second  vowel  sound.  If  this  theory  had  anything  to  support  it  beyond 
its  plausibih^,  it  would  take  ua  very  fat  back  indeed  into  the  history 
of  the  origin  of  human  speech.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  this 
theory  seems  to  receive  confirmation  from  the  Chinese,  which  exhibits 
probably  the  oldest  stage  of  human  speech  of  which  uiy  written 
records  survive.  According  to  Mr  Edkins,  the  oldest  forms  of  the  first 
two  pronouns  in  Chinese  were  a  and  i.  I  may  add,  that  the  moat 
peculiar '  and  distinctive,  possibly  the  most  ancient,  of  the  Dra vidian 
demonstratives — the  demonsttative  which  denotes  in  Tamil,  Malay&lam, 
Canarese,  something  intermediate  between  a  and  t— was  u.  We  thus 
find  the  whole  of  the  first  three  simple  vowels  utilised,  a  =  l;  i  =  thou ; 
t(  =  he,  she,  it 

Extra-Dravidian  Rtlatumihip. — We  now  enter  upon  a  comparisoii 
of  a,  ya,  or  na,  the  Dravidian  pronoun  of  the  first  person,  with  the 
pronouns  of  the  same  persons  which  are  contained  in  other  families  of 
tongues,  for  the  purpoee  of  ascertaining  its  relationship.  As  nd  con- 
stitutes the  personal  element  in  tulm,  we,  as  well  as  in  TUtn,  I  (and  it  is 
the  same  with  j/a  and  a,  the  verbal  forms),  it  is  evident  that  our  com* 
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pariaoQ  should  not  be  exclusively  restricted  to  the  singular,  bat  tb&t 
we  are  at  liberty  to  inclade  in  the  comparisoD  the  plurals  of  this 
pronoun  in  the  various  languages  which  are  compared ;  for  it  is  not 
improbable  h  priori  that  some  analogies  may  have  disappeared  from 
the  singnlar  which  have  been  retained  in  the  plural.  It  is  also  to  be 
remembered  that  we  are  not  obliged  to  restrict  ourselvea  to  comparing 
the  pronouns  of  other  families  of  langnagea  with  the  Dravidian  ya  alone, 
ya  may  be  older  than  fto,  no,  or  a;  yet  each  of  these  is  old  enough  for 
any  comparisoa  that  con  be  instituted. 

All  pronouns  of  the  first  person  singular  that  have  been  used  at  any 
time  in  Asis,  Europe,  or  Northern  A&ica,  whether  it  be  in  conuectioQ 
with  the  Indo-European,  the  Semitic,  or  Scythian  family  of  tongnes, 
can  more  or  less  distinctly  be  traced  back,  I  believe,  to  two  roots. 
Each  of  those  roots  has  been  preserved  in  Sanskrit,  aaA  in  the  more 
primitive  members  of  the  Indo-European  family  j  one  {ah)  in  the 
nominative,  the  other,  and  by  far  the  more  widely  prevalent  one  (ma), 
in  the  oblique  cases.  In  order,  therefore,  to  investigate  the  affiliation 
of  the  Dravidian  pronoun  of  the  first  person,  it  vrill  be  necessary  to 
extend  our  inquiries  over  a  wider  area  than  osnaL 

1.  Semitic  Analopia.— The  Semitic  pronoun  presents  some  remark- 
able analogies  to  the  Dravidian.  This  will  appear  on  comparing  the 
Dravidian  nd  with  the  corresponding  Hebrew  ant,  with  the  prefix  a* 
of  the  Hebrew  andii,  of  the  Egyptian  anvk,  and  of  the  Babylonian 
anaku,  dnaJ:a,  or  anlu,  and  especially  with  the  Jewish-Syriac  and,  the 
Christian- Syriac  enc,  and  the  ^thiopic  and  Arabic  and.  The  plural 
of  the  Aramaic  and  is  formed  by  suffixing  n  (the  final  consonant  of  tn 
or  dn) .'  we  may  therefore  compare  the  Tamil  ndm,  we,  with  the  Ara- 
maic plural  andn,  and  also  with  the  Egyptian  plural  ajiejt. 

Notwithstanding  this  remarkable  resemblance  between  the  Semitic 
pronoun  and  the  Dravidian,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  resemblance  is 
not  merely  accidental  The  Semitic  initial  syllabte  an,  iu  which  the 
resemblance  resides,  is  not  confined  to  the  pronouns  of  the  first  person. 
We  find  it  not  only  in  ana  (from  aitah,  and  that  again  from  anait),  I, 
but  also  in  the  Arabic  and  Old  Hebrew  antd  and  the  Aramaic  ant, 
thou  (Egyptian,  en-tek,  «n-fa).  The  prefix  being  precisely  the  same  in 
both  cases,  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person  seems  to  have  as  good  a 
claim  to  it  as  that  of  the  first.  It  does  not  seem,  moreover,  to  be  an 
essential  part  of  either  pronoun ;  for  we  find  a  similar  prefix  in  the 
third  person  in  some  of  the  Semitic  dialects — e.g.,  in  the  Egyptian 
e-ntuf,  he,  entat,  she,  and  the  Chaldaic  and  Hebrew  snfGx  eaka,  he. 
Moreover,  the  alliance  of  the  Semitic  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second 
persons  with  the  Indo-Entopean  comes  out  into  more  distinct  relief 
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when  this  prefix  is  Ittid  aside.  When  the  initial  on  is  removed  from 
the  prononn  of  the  first  penon,  we  cannot  doubt  the  connection  of  the 
rem&ining  syllable  (oki,  ah,  tu^  uk,  ahi,  or  ai)  with  the  Sanakrit  ah, 
the  Gothic  tit,  and  the  Greek-Latin  ecf,-  and  it  is  equally  endeut  that 
when  an  or  en  is  rejected  from  the  pronouns  of  the  second  person 
{attid,  anti,  ant,  entek,  mta),  the  to,  ti,  te,  ot  t,  which  remains,  is  allied 
to  the  Sanskrit  and  Latin  tu. 

It  has  sometimes  been  sapposed  that  this  Semitic  prefix  an  is  simply 
euphonic — a  sort  of  initial  nmawition  like  that  which  is  admitted  to 
exist  in  the  Talmudic  tnAd,  he,  when  compared  with  the  ordinary  and 
nndonbtedly  more  ancient  Hebrew  Ad  On  this  supposition,  it  is 
allied,  in  nature  and  origin,  to  the  euphonic  suffixes  or  nunnatiom 
which  may  be  obserred  in  the  Greek  iyiit-m,  in  the  Finnish  ni-nd,  1, 
and  in  the  final  nasal  of  the  North  Indian  matn,  I,  and  lain,  or 
tun,  thou.  If  this  be  the  origin  of  the  Semitic  prefix  an,  it  must  cer- 
tainly be  nnconnecUd  with  the  Draridian  nd  or  and. 

Sir  H.  Bawlinaon  sappcees  an  to  be  a  particle  of  specification,  a  sort 
of  definite  article;  and  he  also  considers  it  to  be  identical  with  ant, 
the  termination  of  the  Sanskrit  personal  pronouns  ahram,  I,  tv-am, 
thon,  va-^am,  we,  y&-y-am,  you.  The  only  difference,  he  says,  is  that 
the  particle  is  prefixed  in  the  one  family  of  langoagee,  and  suffixed  in 
the  other,  with  a  change  of  m  into  its  equivalent  nasal  n.  I  have 
already  stated  that  I  regard  the  Sanskrit  termination  am  as  the  ordi- 
nary termination  of  the  nominative  of  the  neuter  singular,  and  as  used 
instead  of  the  masculine  and  feminine,  simply  because  of  the  intense 
personality  which  is  inherent  in  the  first  and  second  personal  pronouns, 
especially  in  their  nominatives,  and  which  renders  the  terminations 
distinctive  of  those  genders  unnecessuy. 

I  have  also  stated  that  I  regard  it  as  probable  that  the  terminal  n 
of  the  Dravidian  personal  pronouns  is  identical  with  the  formative  an 
or  am  of  many  Dravidian  neater  singular  nouns,  and  possible  that  it  is 
identical  also  with  the  Sanskrit  nominative-accusative  neuter  case-sign 
am,  which  has  found  its  way,  as  it  appears  to  me,  into  the  nominatives 
of  the  Sanskrit  pronouns  ah-am,  Jic.  If  the  initial  an  of  the  Semitic 
languages  is  allied  to  the  final  am  of  the  Sanskrit  akam,  then  it  may 
possibly  be  allied  also  to  the  final  n  or  an  of  the  Dravidian  pronouns 
nd-n,  I,  n£-n,  thou,  fd-n,  self.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  appeals  to 
me  more  probable  that  the  resemblance  between  the  Semitic  and  Dra- 
vidian languages  on  this  point,  though  deserving  of  notice,  is  altogether 
accidental 

2.  Indj-Eiiropean  Anahgitt. — It  has  already  been  remarked  that 
there  appear  to  be  bnt  two  pronouns  of  the  first  person  ungnlar  known 
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to  the  Indo-Eoropetui  family  of  tongaes,  as  to  the  Semitic  and  Scythian, 
one  of  which  appears  in  tlie  nominaitive  of  the  older  Indo-Enrapean 
languages,  the  other  in  the  oblique  cases.  The  nominative  of  this  pro- 
noun is  ah-am  in  Sanskrit,  ad-am  in  Old  Persian,  at-em  in  Zend,  eif-o 
in  Latin  and  Greek  ^tyJu  —  o^m),  ik  in  Gothic,  ih  in  the  Old  Qerman, 
at  in  the  Old  Slavonic,  att  iu  Lithuanian,  and  ffd  in  Bohemiaa  We 
find  BubstaatiaU;  the  same  root  in  the  Semitic  dh,  ah,  vi,  aim,  SH, 
ix.,  and  in  several  languages  of  the  Malayo-Polynesian  group — eg., 
Malay  ihl,  Tagala  aeo,  Tahitian  aii.  Dr  Pope,  in  his  "  Ontlines  of 
Tnda  Orammsr,"  p.  5,  saya,  "  This  is  not  the  place  for  a  foil  discos- 
sion  of  the  snbject,  but  I  woold  compue  dn  with  the  very  ancient 
Sanskrit  aftam."  I  regret  that  I  am  not  acquainted  with  Dr  Pope's 
reasons  for  supposing  dn  connected  in  some  way  with  aham.  If  b« 
had  restricted  the  connection  to  the  final  n  of  the  one  and  am  of  the 
other,  on  the  ground  of  their  being  nearly  identical  in  use,  and  possibly 
identical  in  origin,  I  should  be  quite  prepared,  as  has  already  been 
seen,  to  agree ;  but  if,  as  I  fancy,  he  connects  d  also,  and  therefore  yd 
and  nd  with  ah  (the  earliest  shape  of  wiiioh — probsbly  ojfA — seems  to 
have  been  a  decided  guttural),  in  that  case  I  must  dissent  The 
existence  of  some  connection  between  the  Dravidian  pronoun  and  the 
Indo-European  may  be  suspected,  if  it  be  not  capable  of  being  dearly 
proved  ;  but  it  is  between  the  Dravidian  pronoun  and  the  base  of  the 
Indo-European  oblique  cases,  not  between  the  Dravidian  prononn  and 
the  Indo-European  nominative,  that  the  connection,  whatever  it  b«, 
appears  to  me  to  subsist  Ur  Dover,  in  his  privately  printed  paper 
already  referred  to,  stated  that  he  was  at  first  inclined  to  identify  dn 
with  aham,  but  on  further  consideration  preferred  to  connect  it  with 
the  oblique  form  ma.  His  mode,  however,  of  doing  this  (ma  —  na  = 
ana  =  dn)  seems  to  me  needlessly  roundabout,  besides  being  vitiated, 
as  I  think,  by  beginning  at  .the  wrong  end.  It  is  not  the  final  h  of 
dn  {ydn  or  ruin),  which  is  only  a  sign  of  the  singular  number,  not  an 
expression  of  personality,  but  the  initial  n,  which  takes  also  the  shape 
of  y  or  gets  lost  altogether,  that  la  to  be  compared  with  the  ma  of  tho 
Aryan  tongues. 

The  oblique  cases  of  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person  singular  in  the 
Lido-European  family  are  formed  from  a  totally  difierent  base  from 
that  of  the  nominative,  and  of  thLs  oblique  base  perhaps  the  best 
representative  is  the  Sanskrit  ma.  m  forms  the  most  prominent  and 
esential  portion  of  ma;  and  this  m  is  followed  either  by  a  or  by  some 
vowel  which  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  it.  In  the  oblique 
cases  of  Sanskrit,  this  pronoun  has  the  form  of  ma,  whenever  the 
nature  of  the  succeeding  syllable  allows  a  to  remain  unchanged — e.ff., 
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mo-yi,  in  me,  ma-ma,  of  me.  In  the  eecondaiy  forme  of  the  dative 
and  the  genitive  it  becomes  md.  In  Zend  imd  Old  Persian,  ma  pre- 
ponderates, whilst  compounded  and  abbreviated  vowels  appear  in  the 
Zend  dative^nitivea  mi,  mdt,-  and  a  pronominal  base  in  ama  is  found 
in  some  of  the  Old  Peniaii  prepositional  compounds.  In  the  Greek 
fii,  ifii,  fLti,  liw,  ^.,  the  vowel  which  is  emplojed  iibratfis  between  e 
and  o,  each  of  which  is  natarolly  derived  from  a;  whilst  the  initial  « 
of  ifi-i  is  in  accordance  with  the  tendency  of  Greek  to  preEz  a  vowel 
to  certain  words  beginning  with  a  consonant — e.g.,  t>ofi<x  for  tufia, 
Latin  has  me,  except  in  the  dative,  which  ia  mt^t.  Gothic  has  mi  and 
mei  (gen.  m^tna).  Lithuanian  nsea  man  as  the  basis  of  its  obliqne 
cases;  though  possiblf  the  final  n  of  this  form  belongs  properly,  like 
the  n  of  Gothic,  to  the  sign  of  the  genitive. 

In  the  pronominal  terminations  of  the  verb  in  the  Indo-European 
langnages,  the  first  person  singular  almost  invariably  makes  use  of  this 
obliqne  pronominal  base,  in  preference  to  the  base  of  the  nominative, 
with  snch  modifications  as  enphony  may  require.  The  termination  of 
the  first  person  angular  is  mi  or  m  in  Sanskrit  and  Zend,  in  all 
primary  and  secondary  verba.  We  have  the  same  ending  in  Greek 
verbs  in  fu,  and  in  the  /tat  of  the  middle  voice  ;  in  the  m  of  the  Latin 
mm  and  inquant,  in  the  Lithuanian  mi,  in  the  Polish  am,  in  the 
Armenian  em,  in  the  New  Persian  am.  It  becomes  m  in  the  old  High 
German  gdm,  I  go ;  tuom,  I  do ;  and  bim  or  pim  (Sans.  bkavAmt),  I  am, 
converted  in  modem  German  to  bin. 

On  comparing  the  pronominal  terminations  of  the  Indo-European 
verb,  it  u  evident  that  the  preponderance  of  use  and  authority  ia  in 
&Tour  of  ffii,  and  that  m  has  been  derived  from  mi  by  abbreviation. 
It  seems  equally  dear,  however,  that  mi  itself  has  been  derived  from  ma, 
the  nonnal  base  of  the  obliqne  cases ;  for  in  all  languages  a  evinces  a 
tendency  to  be  converted  into  some  wesker  vowel,  i,  e,  or  oy  whereas 
no  instance  is  adducible  of  the  opposite  process.  Perhaps  the  best 
illostration  of  the  regularity  of  this  change  from  ma  to  mi  is  that 
which  is  fnniished  by  the  Esthonian,  a  Finnish  dialect,  in  which  each 
of  the  personal  pronouns  has  two  forms,  the  one  primitive,  the  other 
enphonised — e.ff.,  ma  or  mtnna,  I ;  sa  or  titvpa,,  than. 

The  qaastion  of  the  relative  antiquity  of  the  nominative  base  ttgh 
and  the  inflexioi^  base  ma  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  one  of  any 
great  importance,  both  bases,  as  we  have  seen,  being  of  immense 
antiquity.  Still,  if  any  considerable  difierenoe  in  age  exists,  I  am 
inclined  to  consider  ma  as  the  older.  Children  learn  to  say  '  mine '  long 
before  they  discover  the  meaning  and  nse  of  I ;  and  it  may  have  been 
the  same  in  the  childhood  of  nations,     ma,  the  base  of  mine,  may  pro- 
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bably  claim  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  shapes  of  the  pronoan  of  the  first 
person  now  discoverable  in  the  world. 

We  have  now  to  inqnire  whether  any  analogy  is  discorerable  betweea 
the  Dravidian  na,  ya,  or  a,  and  the  ultimata  Indo-European  base  ma. 
I  do  not  seek  for  traces  of  the  derivation  of  the  one  from  the  other. 
The  only  admissible  idea,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  that  of  analogy,  or 
remote  relationship.  Before  proceeding  further  in  the  inquiry,  it  is  * 
desirable  that  we  ahould  ascertain  what  changes  the  m  of  ma  sustains 
in  the  Indo-European  languages  themselves.  It  appears  certain  that 
via  changes  into  na  and  va,  and  probable  that  it  changes  also  into  a. 

(1.)  The  m  of  ma  often  changes  in  the  Indo-Eoropean  languages  into  n. 

The  final  m  of  the  first  person  of  Sanskrit  and  lAtin  verbs  (the 
abbreviation  and  representative  of  mi  or  ma)  has  in  some  instances 
degenerated  into  n  in  Greek — e.g.,  compare  the  Sanskrit  Atam,  I  was, 
and  the  corresponding  Latin  eram,  with  the  Greek  in ;  and  adada^m 
with  idi-du-t.  We  see  a  similar  change  of  m  into  n,  on  comparing  the 
modem  German  bin,  1  am,  with  the  old  High  German  bim  oi  pirn,  ; 
and  the  Fersian  fiottam,  I  am,  with  the  Beluchi  haitjan.  Compare 
also  the  Laghmani  pdlxtn,  I  go. 

The  n  which  constitutes  the  initial  and  radical  consonant  of  the 
plural  of  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person  in  many  of  the  Indo-European 
langoagee  is  evidently,  like  the  final  n  of  the  aingnlar  terminations 
referred  to  above,  derived  firom  an  older  m.  One  of  the  oldest 
forms  of  the  plural  of  this  pronoon,  if  not  the  very  oldest,  is  that 
which  is  employed  in  the  verbal  inflexions,  and  which  in  Sanskrit  is 
mat  (Vedic-Sanskrit  man),  in  Latin  mui,  in  Greek  ftn  (for  the  more 
ancient  and  more  correct  .£olic  /ut)  '.  the  most  natural  explanation  of 
which  pronominal  ending  is  to  consider  it  as  derived  from  ma,  the  old 
first  person  singular,  hy  the  addition  of  *,  the  sign  of  plurality.  The 
ffi  of  this  primeval  moM  often  becomes  n — e.g.,  in  the  Latin  not,  the 
Celtic  fti,  the  Greek  r&i ;  and  also  in  the  Sanskrit  secondary  forms 
nai  and  ttau,  the  Zend  n6,  and  the  Old  Slavonic  na.  This  n  is  evi- 
dently a  weakening  of  m,  and  represents  the  personality  of  the  pronoun 
of  the  first  person,  irrespective  of  the  idea  of  number ;  which  ia  ex- 
pressed, I  conceive,  by  the  subsequent  portion  of  the  word.'*     It  is 

*  It  tuB  bean  uiggesMd  by  Sir  H.  Bawlinion  that  the  Saoikrit  not,  the  Latin 
no*,  ud  tha  Oreak  vuh  (like  th«  nv  of  the  Hebrew  onac&nti),  wars  origin^y  ligna 
of  plurality,  which  huTS  made  themBelTBi  indepeDdent  of  the  bu«s  to  which  thej 
were  attaohed.  I  am  unable,  honeTor,  to  adopt  this  view ;  for  the  n  ol  thaie 
forme  natnraUy  interchange!  tvitb  nv,  and  evidently  caDTeys  the  idea  of  penon- 
■lit;  1  and  the  i  of  the  Latin  noi  (aa  of  the  correspondiog  vo$)  aeema  more  likely  to 
be  a  aiga  of  plurality  than  an  abbreviation  (aa  Bopp  ooDjeelurea  it  to  be)  of  the 
lyllable  tmo. 
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remnrkkble  tliAt  in  Welsh,  whilst  the  absolute  formB  of  the  pereonftl 
pronouna  I  aud  ve,  are  mi  and  nt  respectively,  in  the  penoaal  ter- 
minatioDS  of  the  verb  m  and  n  are  often  found  to  change  places,  so 
that  the  first  person  aingular  comes  to  be  represented  by  n,  and  the 
coiresponding  plural  by  n» — e.ff.,  gwelxm,  I  saw ;  gtealem,  we  saw.  Some- 
tbing  aimilar  has  been  observed  in  the  Greek  iiJiw,  compared  with 
the  plural  of  the  same,  iiHt/tii ;  bnt  the  dsg  of  n  in  the  siiiguUi  and  m 
in  the  plural,  in  verbal  terminations,  ia  mai^  more  systematic  in  the 
WeUh  and  its  related  dialects  than  in  Qreek.  The  Irish  generally 
difiera  from  thoee  dialect*  in  this  particnlai: — e.g.,  compare  Irish  cairim, 
I  love,  with  the  Welsh  carum.  Welsh  verbs  of  the  first  person,  ending 
in  n  in  the  aingular  and  m  in  the  plural,  bear  a  remarkable  resemblance 
to  the  Tamil  wngular  in,  plural  im  or  6m.  Mr  Qover  too  hastily,  aa 
I  think,  ctmcladed  these  forms  to  be  identical ;  but  in  Welsh  the  pro- 
noun is  represented  by  the  final  conaooant,  m  or  n,  both  derived  from 
the  nt  of  the  primeval  ma/  whilst  in  Tamil  the  final  n  and  m  are  merely 
signs  of  number,  and  the  personality  of  the  pronoon  is  represented  by 
the  preceding  vowel  alone.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  nt  evinces,  in  the  Indo-European  languages,  a  tendency  to  change 
into  n,  and  that  this  tendency  is  specially  apparent  in  the  changes  the 
pronoun  of  the  first  person  has  undergone.  In  Old  Slavonic,  the  nomi- 
native plural  retains  the  probably  primitive  m,  whilst  n  replaces  nt  in 
all  the  obliqae  cases  of  the  plural — e.g.,  nom.  my,  ace  ny,  dat.  no-nitc, 
instr.  na-mk  The  dual  'we,'  too,  has  vi  for  it*  nominative,  Tto-ma  for  its 
accnsative,  dative,  and  instrumentaL  The  genitive  and  locative  pluial 
is  Ro-iu,  dual  iwrjti.  Sometimes  the  nt  changes  into  n  in  the  singular, 
whilst  it  renuuns  nnchanged  in  the  plural ;  sometimes  it  changes  in  the 
plural  and  remains  unchanged  in  the  singular.  No  principle  seems  to 
be  involved  in  this  diversity,  for  both  changes  may  be  observed  in  one 
and  the  same  language.  This  Is  especially  observable  in  Welsh,  in 
which  the  absolute  pronouns  are  mi,  I,  and  nt,  we,  whilst  in  the  verbal 
terminations,  I  love  is  camm,  we  love,  earem.  Compare  also  the 
change  from  nt  in  the  nominative  to  n  in  the  oblique  cases  in  the  Old 
Slavonian — e.g.,  my,  we,  ny,  na.  The  chief  point  to  which  I  caU  atten- 
tion is  the  fact  that  the  change  from  m  into  n  is  one  which  readily 
takes  place  in  this  family  of  languages. 

(2.)  This  m  changes  also  into  v.  «  alternates  with  h  as  the  initial 
and  radical  consonant  of  the  plural  of  the  first  person  in  several  Indo- 
European  langnsges ;  and  this  e,  I  conceive,  is  merely  a  softened  form 
of  in.  It  was  shown  in  the  part  on  "  Sounds  "  that,  in  the  Dravidian 
languages,  wherever  n  and  d  are  found  to  alternate,  we  have  reason  to 
conclude  that  both  are  derived  &oin,  or  represent,  an  older  m;  and  the 
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rule  appears  to  hold  equ&lly  good  is  regard  to  the  Indo-Enropean  lan- 
gQsges.  When  we  find  in  Sanskrit  the  nominative  plural  vayam.  (from 
va  and  the  neuter  formative  am),  we,  and  at  the  sam,e  time  no*,  which 
is  optionally  used  for  the  accuaative,  genitive,  and  dative  plural  of  the 
same  pronoun,  we  cannot  avoid  coming  to  the  concluBion  that  both 
the  na  of  naa  and  the  va  of  vayam  ate  derived  from  a  more  primitive 
ma.  This  idea  is  confirmed  by  finding  n  and -v  in  exactly  the  same 
connections  in  Zend.  Compare  the  Old  Slavonic  plural  met,  we,  with 
the  Gothic  vei»,  and  especially  the  Old  Slavonic  dual  ve,  we  two,  with 
the  accusative  of  the  same,  no,  ns  two.  In  the  Lithoanian  dual,  v 
alternates,  not  with  n,  but  with  m — that  is,  with  what  appears  to  be 
the  more  primitive  cousonaat.  The  Dominative-accnaative  masculine 
may  be  either  vt^u  or  rnvrdii.  In  the  personal  endings  of  the 
Old  Slavonic  verb,  ve  represents  the  first  person  dual ;  in  Lithuanian, 
va;  whilst  the  plural  proper  ends  in  ma  in  the  former  language,  and 
me  in  the  latter. 

(3.)  The  m  of  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person  digappeais  sometimes 
altogether,  so  that  ma  changes  into  a.  This  is  the  only  reasonable 
explanation  that  has  been  given  of  the  origin  of  the  Vedic  atmi,  we  - 
&li.lMi.  When  this  ia  compared  with  yuthml,  you  =  v/j^it,  it  is  evident 
that  »vU,  whatever  ita  origin,  is  in  use  simply  a  sign  of  the  plural,  and 
that  as  the  jm  (  =  tu)  of  yathmi  represents  the  singular  thon,  so  the  a  of 
atrni  must  represent  the  singular  L  This  being  the  case,  a-tmi  mnst 
be  equivalent  to  ma-»mi.  This  seems  to  be  the  best  explanation  also 
'  of  the  d  of  the  Sanskrit  dual  didm,  we  two,  probably  derived,  some 
think,  from  tna,- 1,  and  dva,  two.  We  find  the  a  of  the  plural  asmi 
itself  similarly  lengthened  in  the  Bengali  nAmi,  modem  Bengali  dtnk 
(See  "  Pluralisatiou  of  Pronouns.") 

The  same  pronominal  root  m  changes  also  in  the  Scythian  tongues, 
as  will  be  seen,  to  n  and  ng,  and  even  to  6;  but  at  present  we  hav« 
to  deal  exclusively  with  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  Indo- 
European  tongues. 

Can  we  now  infer  the  existence  of  any  relationship  between  the 
Dravidian  pronominal  base  and  the  Indo-European  t  Is  the  Dravidian 
ya,  varying  to  A  or  n,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  on  the  other,  connected 
in  any  way  ffitb  the  Indo-European  ma,  varying  to  na  on  the  onft 
hand,  and  on  the  other  to  va,  and  possibly  also  to  a  f  I  think  we  are 
warranted  in  inferring  the  existence  of  some  coimection.  It  is  mors 
difficult,  as  it  appears  to  me,  to  suppose  that  these  two  series  of  words, 
belonging  to  the  earliest  requirements  of  human  speech,  identical  in 
meaning,  and  so  nearly  alike  in  form,  were  from  the  beginning  inde- 
pendent of  one  another,  than  that  an  ultimate  relationship  of  some 
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kiad  existed  betweea  them.  If  wa  were  at  liberty  to  compare  the 
Bratidian  na  directly  with  tlie  lado-European  ttia,  no  room  for  duubt 
conld  exist — ma;  aa  we  have  seen,  being  proved  to  change  into  no. 
And  even  though  we  are  obliged  to  be  suepicious  of  the  credentiala  of 
the  Dravidian  na,  and  to  prefer  ya  as  probably  a  better  representative 
of  the  very  oldest  form  of  the  word,  yet  we  are  not  altogether  pre- 
cluded thereby  from  makiiig  the  comparison  under  consideration,  the 
antiquity  of  Tta  being  almost  aa  great  aa  that  of  ya,  just  as  the  Indo- 
European  no,  va,  and  a  must  be  almost  as  ancient  as  ma.  ya,  it  is 
true,  is  not  one  of  the  shapes  the  primeval  ma  is  found  to  have 
assumed  within  the  circle  of  the  Indo-European  tongues ;  but  as  ma 
is  not  confined  to  that  family,  but  is  the  common  property  also  of  the 
languages  ef  the  Scythian  gronp,  in  which  it  will  be  found  to  have 
sustained  a  set  of  changes  peculiar  to  them,  it  does  not  seem  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  ya,  varying  to  fta,  may  have  been  the  shape  it 
first  assumed  amongst  the  early  Dravidians. 

3.  SeyUiian  Analogies. — When  we  examine  the  perBOnal  pronouns 
of  the  Scythiaa  group  of  tongues,  some  independent  and  very  interest- 
ing analogies  to  the  Dravidian  pronoun  are  brought  to  light. 

The  pronominal  root  which  constitutes  the  bams  of  the  obUque 
cases  in  the  Indo-European  languages,  is  adopted  in  the  langoagea  of 
the  Scythian  family,  not  only  in  the  oblique  cases,  but  also  in  the 
nominative  itselt  Whilst  in  both  families  the  oblique  cases  are  sub- 
■tantiidly  the  same,  the  Indo-European  nses  as  its  nominative  the  base. 
in  oA,  the  Scythian  the  base  in  ma.  There  are  a  few  languages 
even  in  the  Indo-European  family  in  which  ma  has  found  its  way  into 
the  nominative — e.g.,  the  Celtic  has  mi,  the  Xew  Persian  man,  the  - 
North  Indian  vernaculars  main.  In  some  cases,  also,  especially  in  the 
later  dialects  of  this  family,  the  accusative  has  come  to  be  used  instead 
of*  the  DominatiTe,  in  violatioa  of  ordinary  grammatical  rules.  Thus, 
the  Singhalese  mama,  the  Kavi  mami,  and  the  Cuneiform  Persian 
ffiiSm,  are  probably  accusatives  in  their  origin,  like  the  Italian  mt  and 
the  French  mm.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  met  by  one,  and  only 
one,  exceptional  case  in  the  Scythian  tongues.  The  Scythian  of  the 
Behistun  inscriptions  makes  use  of  Au  as  its  nominative ;  but  in  mi, 
the  corresponding  possessive  suffix,  the  ordinary  Scythian  base  re- 
appears. 

(1.)  The  nominative  (as  well  as  the  oblique  cases)  of  the  first  personal 
prononn  in  all  existing  languages  of  the  Scythian  group  is  derived 
from  a  base  in  ma;  and  it  will  be  shown  that  this  ma  not  uufre- 
qnently  comes  into  perfect  accordance  with  the  Dravldian  pronoun,  by 
changing  into  nga  and  no.     In  those  languages  ma  is  vny  generally 
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euphonised  or  nasalised  by  the  addition  of  a  final  n,  or  of  an  obscure 
nasal  resembling  the  Sanskrit  amuvAra;  in  conseqaence  of  which, 
not  ma,  bat  man,  may  be  stated  to  be  the  normal  form  of  the  Scythian 
piononn,  and  this  bears  a  closer  resemblance  than  ma  to  the  Diavidian 
tuSn.  The  addition  of  this  enphonic  nasal  u  not  unknown  even  to 
the  Indo-Eniopean  languages.  It  may  be  seen  in  the  Peiuan  man, 
the  Sindhian  m4n,  and  the  Belflcht  meruk;  and  a  similar  inorganic 
addition  is  apparent  in  the  old  Greek  iyuni,  aa  also  in  ru>i|.  This 
nasal  is  much  more  common,  however,  and  more  characteristic  in  the 
Scythian  tongues.  On  examining  the  Turkish  family  of  tongues,  we 
find  men  in  Oriental  Turkish ;  mdn  in  Turkoman ;  mdm  in  Khivan ; 
bm  (m  degraded  to  £)  in  Ottoman  Turkish.  In  the  Finnish  family, 
the  Finnish  proper  has  mind;  the  Lappish  ituw/  the  Esthonian  ma 
or  minna;  the  Mordvin  and  Votiak  mon/  the  Ostiak  ma  (dual  mtn, 
plural  men)/  the  Magyar  gn.  The  Samoiede  dialects  have  man,  mani. 
In  both  Mongolian  and  Manchu  the  nominative  of  this  pronoun  is  hi; 
bat  this  is  evidently  corrupted  from  nu  (like  the  Ottoman  ben,  from 
the  Oriental  or  Uigur  men);  and  it  is  mi,  with  a  final  uasal,  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  oblique  cases.  In  both  languages  the  genitive 
is  mi-nii  or  mt-ni,-  and  the  dative  is  men-dou  in  Mongolian,  mia-dc 
in  Manchu. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  comparison  that  the  true  and  essential 
representatiTe  of  this  pronoun  in  the  Scythian  tongnes  is  ma.  In 
many  of  those  idioms  ma  still  retains  its  place  unchanged,  or  may 
optionally  be  used  instead  of  the  later  man.  The  Mingrelian  has  ma, 
the  Suanian  mi,  the  Lasian  ma,  the  O^orgian  me.  The  Finnish  has 
both  m«  or  ma  and  mind,  and  also  mia;  the  Ostiak  both  mm  and  ma. 

It  is  found  also  in  those  languages  in  which  man  constitutes  the 
isolated  pronoun  that  m  is  used  as  its  equivalent  in  the  personal 
terminations  of  the  verbs,  and  generally  in  all  inflexional  compounds. 
We  see  this  usage  illustrated  iu  the  colloquial  languages  of  Northern 
India  and  in  Persian.  For  example,  whilst  man  is  the  nominative  of 
the  Persian  pronoun,  the  basis  of  the  oblique  cases  is  not  man,  but 
ma  {e.g.,  mwrd,  me,  of  me) ;  and  the  pronominal  ending  of  the  verb 
in  the  first  person  singular  is  m.  In  a  similar  manner,  in  the  Turkish 
family  of  languages,  m  is  used  in  composition  sa  the  equivalent  of 
man  or  men.  Tbns,  in  Oriental  Turkish,  whilst  men  is  retained  in 
the  present  tense — t.ff.,  bdld-mett,  I  am — the  preterite  is  contented 
with  m  alone — e.g.,  b^l-m,  I  was. 

The  same  suffix  is  used  to  denote  the  first  person  singular  in  most 
of  the  Scythian  possessive  compounds,  a  class  of  words  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  Scythian  family — e.g.,  Turkish  M6<l-m,  my  father,  from 
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bdhA,  father,  and  m,  the  KpreeentatiTa  of  the  first  person  eingnlar. 
la  the  Magyar  aba,  though  the  isolated  prononn  of  the  first  peisoa 
UDgalar  is  At,  yet  m  is  used  instead  of  n  in  the  posseaaiTe  compooods 
and  "  objectiTe "  inflezloiial  tenmnations — e.g,,  ttma  atya,  fatlier,  is 
formed  the  poasessive  compoand  atya-m,  my  father;  and  the  first 
person  Angular  of  "objective"  verbs  ends  in  m — e.ff.,  szeretna,  I  love 
(some  one).  It  is  also  to  be  noticed,  that  whilst  the  Magyar  has  ?n 
aa  the  singular  of  the  isolated  pronoun,  its  plural  is  mi  or  minkj  the 
former  of  which  is  evidently  ploralised  from  ma  or  nu,  the  latter  from 

(2.)  It  wss  shown  that  the  initial  and  radical  m  of  the  Indo-Earopean 
pronoun  was  occasionally  converted  into  n.-  we  have  now  to  show  that 
a  similar  change  from  m  to  n  is  apparent  in  the  Scythian  languages 
also,  and  that  in  some  of  those  languages  n  has  become  as  distinctive 
of  the  first  person  as  is  the  Dravidian  family  itself.  In  Finniah, 
though  the  isolated  form  of  this  pronoun  is  tna  or  ntt'n^,  yet  in  all 
inflexional  additions  and  compounds  m  is  represented  by  n-~e.ff.,  from 
ud,  father,  is  formed  iid-tii,  my  father,  and  from  jU,  to  be,  b  formed 
tl-eH,  I  am.  This  final  n  is  not  derived  from  the  euphonic  n  of  mind; 
bat  from  a  direct  conversion  of  m  into  n ,-  for  though  we  see  the  same 
euphonic  addition  of  n  in  find  (from  m  or  eia),  thon,  yet  we  have  t 
alone  (the  equivalent  of  i)  in  6l-et,  thou  art.  n  has,  tiierefore,  become 
in  Finnish,  as  in  Dravidian,  the  ordinary  sign  of  the  first  person 
singular  of  the  verb ;  thoogh  there  is  this  difference,  that  in  Dravidian 
the  n  ia  the  final  n,  which  is  distinctive  only  of  numbers,  whereas  the 
Finnish  n  seems  to  be  derived  by  conversion  from  an  older  m,  the 
initial  m  of  mo. 

The  Magyar  ijt,  I,  appears  to  be  still  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
Dravidian  pronoun ;  and  in  this  case  n  is  certainly  derived  from  m, 
for  whilst  n  is  found  in  the  nominative,  m  is  used  instead  in  all  pos- 
sessive compoonds  and  verbal  inflexions.  With  the  Magyar  nominative 
in,  compare  the  Tamil-Canarese  ^  or  en.  May  we  also  compare  An, 
I,  in  the  Lar,  a  SindhJan  dialect  t  A  similar  form  of  this  pronoun  is 
found  in  the  Mordvin,  another  idiom  of  the  Finnish  or  Ugrian  family, 
in  which,  wbibt  mon  is  the  isolated  nominative,  an  is  used  instead 
in  verbal  inflexions — e.^.,  paz-an,  I  (am)  the  Lord. 

In  the  Olet  or  Calmnck  dialect  of  the  Mongolian  tongue,  there  are 
distinct  traces  of  the  same  change  of  ma  into  na;  and  in  this  instance 
the  n  appears,  not  as  the  final,  but  as  the  initial,  and  is  therefore  in 
more  perfect  accordance  with  the  n  of  the  Dravidian  pronominal  base. 
The  nominative  of  this  pronoun  in  Calmnck  ia  H  (from  mi),  and  the 
same  base  i^pears  in  the  genitive  mim;  but  the  rest  of  the  oblique 
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cases  are  formed,  not  from  bi  or  mi,  bnt  from  ttad  or  na — e^.,  na-da, 
to  me,  Ttorda-edu,  from  me,  and  also  immai,  me.  We  here  diecoTer 
the  existence  of  a  pronominal  base  in  na  (probably  derived  from  ma), 
which  ia  in  lemaikable  agreement  with  one  of  the  forms-  of  the  Dravi- 
dian  base. 

In  a  few  of  the  Scythian  langnages,  Uie  isolated  pronoiu),  including 
its  nominatiTe,  seems  to  be  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  Dravidian 
family — e.g.,  na  in  the  Qnaai  Qumok,  a  Caucasian  dialect ;  and  tie  in 
Motor,  a  dialect  of  the  Samoiede ;  na  or  nai  in  Corean ;  m«  or  nt  in 
Basque.  In  the  East  Asian  languages,  ffn  or  ng  (which  are  pronounced 
alike)  are  o^n  found  to  take  the  place  of  n.  Sometimes  n  and  ^ 
alternate  in  the  same  language,  like  n  and  A  in  Tamil-Malay &]ajn. 
The  Canton  Chinese  ia  ngo;  the  Mandatin,  wo.  Old  Chinese  forms, 
according  t«  Mr  Edkins,  are  nga,  go,  go,  kan,  a.  The  analogy  of  the 
pronoun  of  the  second  person  wonld  seem  to  show  that  a  was  the 
oldest  form  of  alL  Compare  Burman,  nd  or  ngd;  Tibetan,  written 
nit,  coUoqui&l  gnyd  ('mine,'  written  naii,  nayi,  colloquial  gnay); 
Tetenge,  an  Assam  dialect,  n«;  Mikir,  w;  Khari  Kaga,  ni.  '  The 
Burman  ngA  prerails  in  the  languages  of  the  sub- Himalayan  tribes. 
A  Tery  common  form  among  those  tribes,  and  those  of  the  north- 
eastern frontier,  including  also  the  KQls  of  Central  India,  ends  in 
ng — e.g.,  ang,  ung,  ing,  aing.  I  am  not  clear,  however,  as  to  the 
jisture  of  the  relationship  of  the  latter  forms  to  ma,  nga,  and  na,  the 
High  Asian  group,  with  which  the  Dravidian  (and  also  the  Indo- 
European)  pronoun  seems  to  stand  in  closer  connection.  I  feel, 
however,  on  tolerably  firm  ground  in  comparing  the  Tibetan  »il,  I, 
colloquial  nga,  with  the  Malay&lam  Ad;  and  if  so,  the  Chinese  n^, 
especially  when  examined  in  the  light  of  the  CSunese  n^  thou,  may 
also  be  allowed  to  claim  kindred.  We  may  here,  too,  compare  the 
Australian  pronouns  of  the  first  person — viz.,  Tiga,  nganya,  I ;  its  dual, 
tigaUe,  we  two  ;  and  the  plurals  ngadlu  and  nadju,  we. 

(3.)  A  few  traces  of  the  softening  of  na  or  nga  to  j/a  and  a,  or  at 
least  of  the  use  of  j/a  and  a  instead  of  nga  and  no,  may  also  perhaps 
be  discoveied  in  the  East  Asian  langnages.  Thus  the  Sgan-Earen  is 
yd,  ydh;  the  Fwo-Ksren  yer;  the  Msnyak  d.  The  Fekin  Chinese  too 
may  also  be  compared. 

On  the  whole,  we  seem  to  have  reason  to  conclude  that  the  various 
forma  which  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person  aingnlar  assumes  ia  the 
Scythian  group  of  languages,  and  which  we  have  now  compared,  are 
identical.  Possibly,  also,  we  m&j  see  resson  to  conclude  that  the 
Scythian  forms  {ma,  na,  ba,  nga,  ya)  have  had  a  common  origin  with 
the  Indo-European  {ma,  vo,  na,  and  a).    The  Dravidian  j/a,  na,  a,  bear 
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00  close  a  reaembluice  to  the  pronotinB  of  both  grottpa  (eepeciallf,  as 
v«  have  seen,  to  the  Scythian),  that  we  eeem  to  be  juBtified  in  regard- 
ing tbein  as  related  to  both  in  common.  If  this  be  admitted,  ve 
aeem  to  be  joMified  in  aniviug  at  the  conclusion  that  one  and  the 
same  pronoun  of  the  first  penon,  probably  viOf  was  the  common  pro- 
perty of  the  whole  Japhetic  family  prior  to  the  separation  of  the 
Indo-Eoropean  tribes  from  the  Scythian.  The  conclusion  arrived  at 
by  Professor  Hnnfalvy  (in  his  paper  on  the  study  of  the  Turanian 
languages,  read  at  the  International  Congress  of  Orientalists,  1874)  is 
substantially  similar.  He  notices  the  resemblances  between  the  Aryan 
and  Turanian  languages  with  regard  to  the  personal  prononna,  and 
then  says  that,  "  considering  this  fact,  he  is  inclined  to  snppoee  that 
a  stage  of  language  anterior  to  both  classes  must  have  eristed."  He 
thinks  he  sees  also  in  certain  single  words,  as  papa,  marna,  ice,  visible 
remains  of  that  ancient  form  of  speech. 

2.  Pbokoow  or  thb  Second  Pbesow  Singular. 

Compariton  of  JJiaUeU. — Our  first  inquiry,  as  with  respect  to  the 
pronoun  of  the  first  person  singular,  must  be  what  appears  to  have  been 
the  primitive  form  of  this  pronoun. 

In  Tamil,  n{,  which  is  properly  the  crude  base,  is  invariably  used  as 
the  isolated  nominative,  instead  of  ntn — the  form  which  would  corre- 
spond by  rule  to  tidn,  the  nominative  of  the  first  person  singular. 
That  ntn  originally  constituted  the  nominative  even  in  Tamil,  appears 
from  this,  that  the  oblique  cases  in  the  higher  dialect  agree  in  using 
nttt  as  the  base  to  which  the  case-suffixes  are  attached,  un  is  occa- 
sionally used  aa  the  inflexion  in  the  classics,  always  in  the  colloquial 
dialect  Another  form  which  is  occasionally  used  in  the  classics  is  nty, 
in  which  the  final  y  appears  to  hear  the  same  relation  to  n  as  the 
initial  n  of  ydn  or  ndn  of  the  first  person — that  is,  it  has  either  been 
softened  from  n,  or  is  the  primitive  letter  from  which  n  was  hardened. 
This  final  y  appears  also  in  dy  and  6y,  two  of  the  personal  terminations 
of  verba  and  conjugated  nouns.  The  final  n  of  this  pronoun,  though 
it  is  generally  lost  altogether  in  the  nominative,  and  is  only  represented 
occasionally  by  y,  is  invariably  retained  in  the  inflexional  base,  in 
which  it  is  the  initial  n  that  becomes  liable  to  alteration.  When  the 
initial  vowel  is  retained,  the  included  vowel  is  either  i  or  u  (nin  or 
nun),  generally  the  former,  but  when  it  is  discarded,  u  (un)  is  the  only 
vowel  in  use.  The  inflexions  now  described  are  ntn,  wm,  un.  In 
the  personal  terminations  of  the  Tamil  verb,  this  pronoun  is  repre- 
sented by  the  suffixes  dff,  dy,  n,  or  i;  from  each  of  which  suffixes  tiie 
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final  «,  as  well  as  the  initial,  has  disappeared.  Id  the  poetical  dialect 
of  the  language,  the  initi&I  n  at  fitst  sight  appears  to  have  retained  its 
place  in  anch  forms  as  nadandanei,  thou  didst  walk,  and  in  the  corre- 
sponding plural  iiadandanir,  ye  walked ;  but  the  n  of  these  pronominal 
termiDations  (n«i  and  nir)  is  merely  eDphonic  (aa  in  similar  termina- 
tions of  the  first  person  of  the  verb  already  mentioned),  and  is  inserted 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  separata  the  contiguoos  vowels  of  na- 
danda-ei  and  nadanda-ir. 

The  root  of  the  verb  is  regularly  nsed  in  Tamil  as  the  second  person 
unguUr  of  the  imperative,  without  any  pronominal  suffix,  and  even 
without  any  euphonic  addition ;  but  the  second  person  plural  of  the 
imperative  in  the  coUoquial  dialect  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  um, 
which  is  probably  identical  with  the  -am  or  m  which  constitutes  the 
normal  sign  of  plurality  in  Dravidian  pronouns,  and  is  probably  in 
itself  the  copulative  'and'  or  alsa  (See  the  pronoun  of  the  Srst  person.) 
Compare  this  with  the  optional  addition  of  mu  to  the  root  in  Telngn 
to  form  the  imperative  singular.  Properly  mu  forms  an  honorific  mn- 
gular,  and  is  therefore  to  be  regarded,  like  the  Tamil  um,  as  a  plnral  in 
original  signification.  In  the  higher  dialect  of  TaniD,  dy  and  6-,  the 
ordinary  representatives  of  these  pronouns  in  the  verbal  inflenons,  ara 
often  added  to  the  root  to  form  the  aingolar  and  plnral  imperative — 
e.g.,  ]ei{dj/,  hear  thou,  kilir,  hear  ye.  These  forms  appear  at  first  sight 
to  be  identical  with  Hldy,  thon  hearest  not,  and  hilir,  ye  hear  not ; 
but  they  are  not  really  identical,  as  Beschi  supposed,  for  it  will  be 
shown  in  the  section  on  the  "  Negative  Verb  "  that  a,  probably  a  relic  of 
al,  not,  is  an  element  in  all  negative  forms ;  though  in  these,  and  in  soma 
other  instances,  it  has  been  absorbed  in  the  succeeding  long  vowel. 

Beschi,  in  his  Qrammar  of  the  High  Tamil,  represents  di  as  being 
used  occauonally  by  the  Tamil  poets  as  a  suffix  of  the  second  person 
singular  of  the  imperative  ;  and  if  this  representation  were  correct,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  regard  tf >  as  a  pronoun,  or  as  the  fragment  of  a 
pronoun,  of  the  second  person  singular.  It  is  founded,  however,  on  an 
error;  for  the  word  which  Beschi  cites  in  proof  {Adi,  become  thou, 
from  Agu,  abbreviated  into  &,  to  become)  is  not  really  an  imperative, 
but  is  the  second  person  singular  of  the  preterite ;  and  di  is  com- 
pounded of  d,  the  sign  of  the  preterite  tense,  and  i,  the  usual  fn^ment 
of  nt,  thou.  Adi  means  properly  thou  hast  become,  and  it  is  nsed  as 
an  imperative  by  the  poets  alone  to  convey  an  emphatic  prediction  of 
a  result  which  is  regarded  ss  already  certain.  We  find  the  same  suffix 
in  such  poetical  preterites  as  varv-di  (for  vand&y),  tbon  earnest,  and 
ke^u-di  (for  ke({&y),  thou  art  ruined. 

The  plural  forms  of  this  pronoun  in  Tamil  are  as  follows : — nom. 
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ntr,  ntyir,  ntvir,  niigal;  Inflexion,  num,  wm,  ungaf.  nin,  the  Bingnlu' 
poetical  inflezioii,  doea  not  become  nim  in  the  plaral,  as  might  be 
expected,  and  u  we  find  it  in  Canaiese,  but  only  num.  Personal  ter- 
minations of  the  verb,  tr,  tr.  Tamil  grammariana  give  min  (e.g., 
he^min,  hear  ye)  as  one  of  the  signs  of  the  second  person  plural  in  the 
impemtive.  The  nature  of  this  form  will  be  considered  in  the  section 
on  the  "  FInraliaation  of  the  Personal  Pronouns." 

In  MalayAJam  the  nominAtire  is  nt,  u  in  Tamil  in  both  dialects ; 
the  inflexion  tan,  as  in  clasEocal  l^jnil — e.j'.,  nuuLbf ,  to  thee  ;  plurals, 
nom.  ntntUtf,  tUiinaf;  inflazioii  tuAital,  also  in  the  poets  nim  {e.g.,  ntni- 
twl^ii,  with  you),  from  the  obsolete  nom.  ntm. 

Hie  Tula  nominatiTe  singular  ia  I  (comp.  Tel  tvu,  from  an  obsolete  (); 
inflexion  ntn' — e.ff.,  aina,  thy.  In  ttirLf,  to  thee,  the  inflexion  is  ni. 
Verbal  termination  a  ;  plurals,  nom.  tr  (diiefly  used  aa  an  honorific 
angular,  like  ntr  in  colloquial  Tamil),  also  niJntlu;  inflexions  tr'  and 
nikaf';  verbal  ending  ar. 

In  Canaiese,  the  nominatiTe  of  this  pronoun  in  the  colloquial  dialect 
is  ntn-K,  clasucal  nln;  but  the  crude  form  nt  is  often  used  instead  of 
fttn-u,  as  ia  always  the  case  in  Tamil.  In  both  dialects  the  inflexion 
in  nin — e.ff.,  ninno,  thy.  In  the  personal  terminations  of  the  verb 
this  pronoun  is  much  changed  in  all  the  Dravidian  dialects.  It  not 
only  loses  its  initial  n,  like  the  prononn  of  the  first  person,  but  its  final 
n  also  disappears.  Qenerally  nothing  remains  in  the  verbal  infleiions 
but  the  inclnded  vowel  (probably  the  primitive  pronominal  base),  and 
that  also  is  more  or  less  modified  by  use.  In  the  coUoqoial  Csnaiese  verb 
it  appears  as  t,  (,  tye,  and  t;  in  classical  Canarese  ay  only,  closely  resem- 
bling the  Tamil  <ty.  Plurals,  nom.  colL  nttnt;  class,  ntm;  inflexion 
in  both  nu» — e.g.,  ntmma,  your.  Verbal  terminations,  coU.  iri,  tri, 
art;  class,  tr.  This  ir  is  identical  with  one  of  the  classical  Tamil 
terminations. 

Tbo  Telugu  nominative  ia  ntvu,  expanded  from  ni  by  the  addition 
of  the  euphonic  particle  vu.  nttru,  Tel.  thou,  is  identical  in  form, 
though  not  in  meaning,  with  the  modem  Canarese  plural  of  the  same 
pronoun — viz.,  ntra,  yon.  nt,  the  crude  form,  is  also  used,  as  in  the 
other  dialects.  In  the  oblique  cases,  Telugu  rejects  the  enpbouic 
addition  of  vu,  and  uses  nt  as  its  inflexional  base,  and  also  as  its  pos- 
sessive. The  objective  alone  follows  the  example  of  the  other  dialects 
in  abbreviating  the  inclnded  vowel,  and  appending  a  final  nasal.  That 
case  is  ntn-tt  or  nin-nv,  and  is  evidentiy  formed  from  a  nominative  n!n-u. 
In  the  higher  dialect  of  Telugn,  tm,  from  an  obsolete  nominative  {, 
identical  with  the  Tnlu,  is  occauonally  nsed  instead  of  tdvu.  The 
Telugn  plunl  of  this  prononn  has  mtnt  as  ttte  nominative,  mt  as  the 
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inflezioii,  and  mimu  as  the  accnaatiTe.  Both  mint  and  nimu  indicate 
a  base  in  mi,  from  wbich  they  have  been  formed  by  the  additiun  of 
aigna  of  plonJity ;  and  ml  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  nl  of  the 
other  dialects  that  nut,  the  Telngu  plural  of  the  fiist  perton,  does  to 
the  ordinary  Dravidian  tUL  How  this  change  from  n  to  tn  has  taken 
place  will  be  ioquired  into  under  the  head  of  "  The  Plurals."  The 
plural  in  the  higher  dialect  is  irv.  In  the  personal  terminations  of  the 
verb,  Telngu  rejects  every  portion  of  the  pronominal  root,  and  employs 
only  the  euphonic  addition  vuorvi. 

The  Tuda  nominative  is  at,  inflexion  nin,  personal  termination  of 
verb  i  or  e.  Flaral  nomiaative  nima,  inflexion  ntm,  personal  termina- 
tion of  verb  i  or  e,  as  in  singular.  In  the  dialect  of  the  Eotss,  the 
nominative  is  nl,  inflexion  nin,  personal  termination  of  verb  i.  Plural 
nominative  nfme  (also  nine),  inflexion  nim,  personal  tenuination  of  verb 
in,  in. 

In  G6nd,  the  nominative  singnlar  is  immA,  which  ia  evidently  an 
older  form  of  the  plural  used  as  the  honorific  singular.  The  inflexion 
is  ni  {nivia,  thy),  personal  termination  of  verb  nt  or  i.  Floral  nomina- 
tive immd(,  inflexion  ml,  as  in  Telngu;  personal  termination  of. verb 
it.  The  personal  terminations  of  the  first  and  second  person  singnJar 
in  G6nd  require  a  little  consideration.  In  both  persona  the  initial  n 
of  the  isolated  prononn  seems  to  hold  its  ground  in  some  of  the  tenses 
in  a  manner  which  is  not  observed  in  any  other  dialect — e.g.,  dydl67id, 
I  am  becoming,  dydlAai,  thou  art  becoming.  In  some  other  tenses 
(ty.,  imperfect  djuidn,  I  became,  perfect  dUdn,  I  have  become),  the 
termination  of  the  first  person  resembles  that  in  use  in  most  of  the 
other  dialects.  In  the  second  person  {dndi,  dttt),  the  n,  whatever  its 
or^in,  disappears  altogether,  and  ia  replaced  by  the  ordinary  Dravidian 
i,  I  prefer,  therefore,  to  regard  the  n  of  the  first  and  second  persons, 
in  these  t«nsea,  as  the  n  of  the  prononn  of  the  third  person  singular, 
6n,  he,  forming,  when  added  to  the  root,  a  participial  nono.  dydt-dn-d 
would  then  mean,  I  am  one  who  becomes  ;  dydt^ttrt,  thou  art  one  who 
becomes.  If  this  view  is  correct,  nothing  can  be  observed  in  these 
forms  differing  in  reality  from  those  in  the  other  dialects. 

The  Ku  prononn  corresponds  on  the  whole  to  the  Telngu.  Ifomi- 
native  singular  tnu,  inflexion  nl,  personal  termination  of  verb  i;  plnnl 
nominative  ir-u,  inflexion  mi,  personal  termination  of  verb  int,  dru. 

The  Rajmah&l  nominative  singular  is  nt'n,  inflexion  nin  ;  plural  nt'no, 
inflexion  nt'm.  Ur&on  nominative  singular  nUn,  inflexion  nIm,'  plural 
nominative  dtti,  inflexion  dii. 

The  Brabui  nominative  is  ml,  as  in  most  of  the  Dravidian  dialects, 
inflexion  nd;   plural  nominative  num,  one  of  the  inflexions  of  the 
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plunl  in  claancal  Tamil ;  inflexion  num  {numd,  jOTir) ;  verbal  termina- 
tion n,  as  in  many  of  the  Dravidian  dialects  (compare  arm,  we  are, 
areri,  you  are). 

See  the  "  Table  <d  Prononns  "  of  the  aecotid  perBou  for  the  fonns 
found  in  the  minor  4ialects  of  Centnd  India. 

We  have  now  to  conuder  the  condoaion  to  be  drawn  from  the  com- 
parison made  aboT&  We  fonnd  three  forms  of  the  pronoun  of  the 
first  person  singular,  «dn,  y&n,  &n,  each  of  which  claimed  to  be  the 
best  representative  of  the  original  form ;  and  of  these,  ^n  seemed  to 
cany  with  it  most  anthority,  and  to  be  probably  the  aoorce  from  which 
ndn  on  the  one  hand,  and  An  on  the  other,  vere  derived.  With 
regard  to  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person  singular,  there  are  only 
two  forms  (nCn,  tn)  whose  relative  antiquity  we  are  called  upon  to 
decid&  No  clum  can  be  set  up  in  behalf  of  ybi  as  a  pronoun  of  the 
second  person  to  correspond  with  the  y&n  of  the  first  person.  If 
such  a  form  ever  existed,  I  can  find  no  trace  of  it  now  left.  The  final 
n  of  nin  or  tn  (as  of  n^n,  jidn,  dn)  has  already  been  ascertained  to  be 
merely  a  sign  of  the  aingnlar  number.  In  the  plural  it  is  replaced  by 
m,  the  ugn  of  plnnlity,  or  r,  ir,  a  relic  of  ivar,  they  (prox.)  This 
final  n  of  the  singular  may,  therefore,  be  dismissed  from  our  considera- 
tion  at  once.  On  comparing  n{  and  {,  with  n&  and  &,  it  seems  evident 
that  if  the  initial  n  of  fUtn  did  not  belong  to  the  root,  but  was  a  pro- 
duct of  nasalisation,  the  initial  n  of  nin  cannot  safely  be  regarded  as 
radical.  If  nA  was  derived  from  a  more  primitive  y&  or  <J,  it  seems 
evident  that  mt  must  have  been  derived  from  a  more  primitive  t  The 
initial  n  of  nt  must  be  identical  with  the  initial  n  of  nd.  Whatever 
the  origin  of  the  one  may  be,  &a  origin  of  the  other  must  be  the  same, 
iust  as  the  initial  noind  disappears  from  all  the  verbal  terminations 
of  the  first  person,  so  the  iiutial  n  of  nl  disappears  from  all  the  verbal 
terminations  of  the  second.  If  this  initial  o.  had  been  radical,  it  would 
have  retained  its  place  more  or  less  firmly  in  the  verbal  inflexions,  like 
the  m  of  the  Indo-European  first  person,  and  the  f  or  i  of  the  second 
person  of  the  sam&  As  the  initial  n  has  disappeared  bo  completely 
from  the  Diavidian  verbal  inflexions,  though  it  sometimes  retains  its 
place  as  the  inflexional  base  of  the  oblique  cases,  I  conclude  that  it  is 
not  radical,  and  that  we  are  to  consider  (  more  primitive  than  nC 
Still  the  antiqnity  of  the  initial  n  of  ni  must  be  euormooaly  great — 
almost  equal  to  that  of  (  itself,  seeing  that  we  find  it,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently see,  in  the  Scythian  of  Behistun,  and  even  in  Chinese,  in  both 
of  which  the  prononn  of  the  second  person  is  nt.  It  is  ni  also  in 
Bomu,  a  language  of  Central  Africa. 

Even  when  looking  at  the  Dravidlan  dialects  alone,  we  cannot  ssp- 
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poK  nl  much  later  ia  origin  than  t  Whatever  be  the  relotiTe  an- 
tiquity of  nt  and  t,  I  consider  the  vowel,  not  the  consonant,  as  the  real 
pronominal  base.  The  only  qneatiou  that  remains,  therefoie,  is,  what 
ia  to  be  regarded  as  the  oldest  shape  of  this  vowel  I  We  find  i,  tt, 
and  also,  but  more  rarely,  a  and  e.  The  last  two  may  be  left  ont  of 
account  The  vovels  most  generally  used  are  i  and  ».  In  the  verbal 
terminatioiu  >  has  driven  u  oat  of  the  field  altogether.  On  the  whole, 
there  seems  to  be  more  in  favour  of  the  antiquity  of  *  than  of  that  of 
u,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  u  changea  more  readily  in  Diavi- 
diaa  apeech  to  t'-than  i  to  w — e.ff.,  puli,  Tam.  a  tiger,  becomes  in  the 
pronunciation  of  the  vulgar  pili;  ntun,  before,  becomes  nttn,  ka.  It 
will  be  seen  that  generally  in  the  Indo-Eoiopean  languages  the  vowel 
of  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person  is  w,  whilst  in  the  Sgythian  languages 
it  is  i.  Poambly  at  the  outset  there  was  no  very  sharp  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  these  two  sounds.  At  all  events,  we  cannot  safely 
venture  to  draw  any  such  sharp  line  of  distinction  now  between  the  • 
and  V  of  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person  Id  the  Dravidian  tongues, 
both  vowels  being  retained,  in  some  connection  or  another,  in  most  of 
the  dialects.  Thus  in  poetical  Tamil  we  find  both  nin  and  nun  as  the 
singular  inflexion  of  the  pronoun ;  in  the  plnral  we  find  n»m  and 
' .  Migai,  but  not  nim,  though  the  nominative  ntngaf  must  be  considered 
aa  the  representatiTe  of  an  older  ntm. 

Hxtra-Dravu/ian  Selationihip. — It-has  been  shown  that  the  Dravi- 
dian pronoun  of  the  first  person  has  affinities  with  each  of  the  great 
Japhetic  groups,  with  some  special  Scythian  affinities.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  relationahip  of  the  pronoun  of  the  second  ^rson  Is  less 
eztendve,  but  more  distinctive ;  it  ia  more  specifically  Scythian,  or  at 
least  non-Aryan. 

'  Throughout  the  Scythian,  as  well  aa  the  Indo-European  group,  the 
most  prevalent  form  of  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person  singular  is 
that  which  is  formed  from  the  consonant  (  (e.ff.,  tu),  or  its  euphonised 
equivalent  i  («.y,,  «u)  ;  and  the  only  other  form  found  in  any  family 
of  either  of  those  groups  ia  that  which  is  built  upon  the  consonant  n, 
and  of  which  the  Cuneiform  Scythian,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Dravidian 
ni  is  the  beat  representative.  These  roots  appear  to  have  been  always 
independent  of  one  another.  I  cannot  discover  any  reliable  tmco  of  a 
connection  between  them,  or  of  a  gradual  change  in  any  instance  of  the 
one  form  into  the  other. 

In  order  to  place  this  point  in  a  clear  light,  it  is  desirable,  in  tlie 
first  place,  to  trace  out  the  connections  and  alliances  of  the  pronominal 
root  fu.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  pronoun  had  its  origin  in 
the  demonstrative  base  t;  but  the  investigation  of  tliis  point  is  beyond 
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oar  pnrpoee,  which  b  merely  that  of  tracing  its  Telationahip.  In  San- 
skrit the  pionoon  of  the  second  petson  singnlar  is  tvo-m,-  in  Zend 
(d-tn,  and  also  thw',  as  included  in  the  acciuative  thiea,  thee.  Con- 
nected with  the  Sanskrit  tva,  there  ia  a  simpler  form,  ta,  which  is 
apparent  in  tava,  thy;  and  we  have  analogies  to  this  in  the  Knvi  ta 
and  the  Semitic  ta  (included  in  aiUd,  thou).  The  Semitic  Id  ia  changed 
in  the  inflfaxiona  to  id,  a  change  which  resembles  that  of-  the  Kavi, 
which  has  ta  as  its  nomiuatiTe  and  io  as  ita  poaaessive.  Bopp  aap- 
poses  that  jfu,  the  base  of  the  moat  common  form  of  the  plural  of  this 
pronoao,  ia  derired  from  tv,  and  that  va,  the  bate,  of  the  Sanskrit 
secondary  ploral  vat  and  of  the  Latin  vo»,  ia  derired  from  Iva.  v,  bow- 
ever,  ia  more  freqaently  derived  from  m  than  from  any  other  letter,  of 
whi(^  we  have  seen  an  instance  in  the  change  of  the  ma  of  the  first 
person  into  va  in  vayean.  It  ia  not  very  easy  to  explain  how  t  became 
V  and  y.  tvo-m  becomes  luni-ni  in  Old  Persian ;  ^d  from  tu  (itself 
derived  from  tv)  proceeds  the  Sanskrit  dative  turbkdyam,  tbe  base 
of  which  ia  allied  to,  or  identical  with,  the  Latin,  Armenian,  and 
Pehlvi  tu;  the  .£oIic  and  Doric  ri ;  the  Persian,  A^han,  and  Singhalese 
tu  ;  and  the  Qotbic  tAu.  The  th  of  the  Qothic  and  Zend  seems  to 
point  oat  the  path  by  which  the  Old  Oreek  ri  was  converted  into  au. 
Mr  Edkins,  in  Ms  "  China's  Place  in  Philology,"  has  suggested  another 
origin  for  yu.  He  supposes  it  may  be  connected  with  nt  or  nit,  the 
Chinese  pronoun  of  the  second  person,  of  which  *  or  u  was,  he  thinks, 
the  primitive  form.  If  this  sappositioa  ahonld  be  correct,  jw  will 
then  be  the  Indo-European  equivalent,  not  only  of  the  Chinese  tu  or 
Ktf,  but  of  the  Dravidian,  which  also  is  nt  or  ku — nt  in  the  nominative, 
nv  (nu-n)  in  the  oblique. 

In  the  personal  terminations  of  the  verba,  in  Sanskrit  and  most 
other  languages  of  the  same  family,  the  earlier  t  of  the  ordinary  form 
of  tiiis  pronoun  baa  wy  generally  been  weakened  into  »  in  the  sin- 
gular, whilst  in  most  of  the  plural  terminations,  t,  with  some  trivial 
modifieationa,  and  with  a  sign  of  plurality  annexed,  has  succeeded  ia 
retaining  its  place.  In  our  investigation  of  the  pronoun  of  the  first 
person,  it  was  found  that  ma  was  converted  in  the  personal  termina- 
tions of  the  verb  into  mt,  and  still  further  weakened  into  m  /  so  also 
(u  (for  tu)  generally  becomes  n  in  the  verbal  terminations ;  and  it  in 
like  manner  afterwards  becomes  a 

In  the  Scythian  group  of  tongues,  the  prononn  of  the  second  person 
in  general  use  is  substantially  ^e  same  as  in  tiie  Indo-European — 
another  evidence  of  the  primeval  identity  of  both  groups ;  but  in  the 
Scythian  tongues  the  weaker  i  has  obtained  wider  prevalence  than  tlie 
older  t;  and  tlie  vowel  by  which  » is  enunciated  ia  more  frequently  t  or 
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e,  than  u  or  a.  The  Magyar  has  te  in  the  singular,  ft  or  tit  in  the 
plural,  with  which  we  may  compare  the  Armenian  tu,  thon,  and  ttti, 
yon.  The  Mongolian  tchi  or  dzi,  thou,  ezhibita  the  progress  of  ti 
towards  softening  into  n.  In  Finnish  proper,  the  isolated  pronoun  of 
the  second  person  singular  is  m  or  tina;  but  t  retains  its  place  in  the 
plural,  and  Uie  personal  termination  of  the  verb  even  in  the  singular 
at. 

The  chief  peculiarity  apparent  in  the  Scythian  form  of  this  pronoun 
is,  that  it  has  generally  been  euphonised  by  the  addition  of  a  final 
nasal,  the  consonant  n,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pronoun 
of  the  first  person  singular.  In  the  older  Greek,  run)  and  reui  corre-  - 
spoud  to  (/liini  and  iyii' ;  and  in  like  manner,  in  the  languages  which 
belong  to  the  Scythiao  group,  oi  which  harebeen  subject  to  Scythian 
influences,  where  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person  is  found  to  be  nasal- 
ised, the  pronoun  of  the  second  person  generally  exhibits  the  same 
feature.  In  the  Temaculars  of  Northern  India  we  see  this  euphonic 
addition  to  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person  in  the  Hindi,  Faiyabi, 
and  Siudhi  tun,  and  in  the  Kaift(hi  and  Qujar&tM  tUn.  In  some  of 
those  idioms,  especially  in  the  Oi^ar&thi  and  Fanjabi,  the  euphonic 
nasal  appean  in  the  oblique  cases  as  well  as  in  the  nominatlTe,  but 
more  commonly  it  is  found  in  the  nominative  alona 

In  the  Turkish  family  of  tongues,  tin  or  un  ia  the  usual  form  of  the 
pronoun  of  the  second  person  singular.  The  n  retains  its  place  in  the 
oblique  cases,  but  is  lost  in  *iz,  the  plural  Compare  also  the  Oeoigian 
ihen,  the  Samoiede  tan,  tani,  the  Lappish  don,  the  Votiak  and  Mordvin 
Um  (plural  tin),  and  the  Finnish  tind,  which  alternates  with  te,  tia,  and 
tie.  The  euphonic  origin  of  this  n  is  most  evident  in  the  Esthonian 
dialect  of  the  Finnish,  which  uses  indifferently  «a  or  tinna  for  the 
second  person,  and  ma  or  minna  for  the  first.  In  the  Mongolian  and 
Manchu,  n  appears  in  the  oblique  cases  only.  In  Mongol  the  nomina- 
tive is  teki,  in  Manchu  ti;  but  the  genitive  in  the  former  is  Ukini,  in 
the  latter  nnt,  and  the  corresponding  datives  are  Ichim^ou  and  tin-de. 
In  Calmuck  the  nominative  is  dti  or  dtinta,  genitive  dzini,  dative 
drimadou,  accosative  dzimtA.  Iq  the  pronouns  o^  thia  language  we 
may  observe  several  instances  of  m  being  used  as  an  euphonic,  instead 
of  n. 

It  is  evident  that  there  ia  no  resemblance  whatever  between  any  of 
the  proDonns  compared  above  and  the  Dravidian  ni.  The  final  luS 
of  the  Finnish  tu»&,  and  its  equivalent,  the  final  nt  of  the  Greek  *iitii, 
are  separable,  euphonic,  inorganic  additions,  and  can  have  no  real  con- 
nection with  ni,  whidi  is  on  ultimate  root.  It  will  be  neceesary  for  us 
therefore  to  go  further  in  search  of  a  really  trustworthy  analogy. 
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We  have  eeen  that  the  Indo-European  and  Scythian  m — the  iDitial 
of  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person — was  probably  the  origin  of  the  n 
of  the  Dravidian  nd.  la  it  possible  that  the  radical  t  of  the  pronoun 
of  the  second  peraon  in  botb'thoae  families  of  tongues  was  changed  In 
like  manner  into  n,  so  as  that  tv  or  ti  was  the  origin  of  the  Dravidian 
nil  I  think  not.  This  ia  supposed  by  Gastrin,  a  very  high  authority, 
to  be  the  history  of  the  n  by  which  the  second  person  singular  is  often 
represented  in  the  personal  a£Bzei  of  the  Finnish  and  Totkish  families. 
It  may  also  be  mentioned  here,  that  a  change  of  t  into  n  is  not  quite 
unknown  even  in  the  Indo-Europeau  languages.  It  is  somewhat  fre- 
quently found  to  take  place  in  Fali — e.ef.,  ti,  they,  masculine,  becomes 
optionally  ni;  t&,  they,  feminine,  becomes  nd;  and  (Ani,  they,  neater, 
becomes  n&ni.  In  Sanskrit  also,  iUtm,  him,  is  sometimes  changed  into 
incmt.  There  is  no  evidence,  it  is  true,  that  the  n  now  under  considera- 
tion— the  initial  n  of  the  Dravidian  n» — arose  from  any  snch  process  of 
change.  That  it  proceeded  from  an  older  t  would  be  a  wholly  gratuitous 
asBuniption,  in  so  far  as  the  internal  history  of  the  Dravidian  languages 
is  concerned.  It  would  be  more  in  accordance  with  precedent,  indeed, 
to  regard  it  as  a  mere  nasalisation.  Yet  when  we  carry  our  inquiries  a 
step  further,  and  bring  to  view  a  pronoun  vrith  n,  not  t,  in  some  of  the 
oldest  languages  of  tiie  Scythian  group,  whilst  on  the  one  hand  we  shall 
find  that  the  resemblance  of  this  Scythian  pronoun  to  the  Dravidian 
amounts  to  identity,  on  the  other  hand  we  shall  possibly  find  it  allied, 
by  a  deep-seated,  nnde^ironnd  relationship,  to  the  ordinary  pronoun 
with  t,  so  that  it  must  always  remain  doubtful  whether  these  are  not 
two  J^hetic  bases  of  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person,  (u  and  ni,  ori- 
ginally independent,  like  a&  and  ma  of  the  first,  or  whether  tu  did  not 
change  into  nu,  and  that  to  ni,  at  some  early  period,  now  unknown, 
before  the  isolation  of  the  Dravidians,  and  even  before  the  isolation  of 
the  Chinese,  from  the  rest  of  the  Japhetic  race. 

I  must  first  endeavour  to  establish  the  first  point  now  mentioned, 
viz.,  that  traces  will  be  found  in  various  languages  of  the  Scythian 
group  of  the  existence  of  a  prononn  of  the  second  person,  apparentiy 
identical  with,  and  certainly  allied  to,  the  Dravidian  nt 

I  begin  with  the  most  ancient  analogy  which  is  capable  of  direct 
proof,  viz.,  the  pronouA  of  the  second  person  in  Chinese.  This  is  ni, 
precisely  as  in  the  Dravidian  idioms.  The  plural  is  ni-men,  (compare 
wo-mm,  we,  Co-men,  they) ;  Old  Chinese  n^',  Rti,  yv,  u.  Mr  Edkins 
thiuks  the  oldest  form  of  all  was  i,  to  which  n  was  prefixed.  The 
same  nt  appears  in  some  of  the  dialects  of  the  nomad  tribes  of  the 
western  frontier  of  China,  towards  Tibet — «;^.,Oy&miand  Horpa.  The 
ploixls  in  Oybni  are  tu-nu;  in  Horpa,  m-nt.    The  Tibetan  itself, 
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though  agreeing  so  closely  as  regards  the  first  person,  Heema  to  present 
no  analogy  in  the  second.  In  the  dialects  of  Barma,  the  prevailing 
form  of  the  word  is  nanff;  in  the  Karen  dialects  ntA,  n«r,  tiA  The 
Manyak,  a  dialect  of  the  same  stock,  which  has  d  for  the  first  person, 
has  nd  for  the  second.  All  the  analogous  forms  of  Eastern  Asia  rest 
upon  the  Chinese;  and  the  antiquity  of  the  -Chinese  langnage  andlit- 
eratore  is  eo  great,  that  the  identity  of  the  Chinese  pronoun  of  the 
second  person  with  the  Dravidian  is  a  point  of  great .  interest  and 
importance.  The  next  analogy  I  addace  is  one  which  I  regard  as 
almost  equally  remarkable  and  decisive,  viz.,  the  pronoun  of  the  second 
person  in  the  Scythian  tablets  at  Behistnn.  This  is  nt,  preusely  as  i^ 
the  Dravidian  idioms ;  and  the  possessire  which  is  used  in  compoui)ds 
is  nl,  which  is  identical  with  the  similarly  abbreviated  basis,  of  the 
Dravidian  oblique  cases  of  this  pronoun.  The  plural  of  this  pronoun 
is,  unfortunately,  unknown.  The  personal  ,terminatioa  of  ^he  verb  is 
not  fH,  but  TUi,  which  I  suspect  to  be  a  compound  of  ni  and  ti,  like. 
the  anld,  atui,  of  the  Semitic  languages.  I  have  given  the  Brahui  a 
place  amongst  the  Dravidian  dialects,  but  I  refer  to  it  here  again  on 
account  of  its  centrical  geographical  position.  The.  Brahui  pronoun, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  nt  (plural  num.),  the  ideutityof  nhich,  both  with  the 
Diavidiau,  properly  so  called,  and  with  the  Behistun  and  Chinese,  can^ 
not,  I  think,  be  doubted.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  and  very 
difScult  to  explain,  that  in  the  Kanuri,  a  langnage  of  Bomn,  in  Central 
Africa,  together  with  several  other  Scythian  peculiarities,  the. pronoun 
of  the  second  person  is  nt. 

The  antiquity  of  the  Dravidian  pronoun  of  the  second  person  is  thus 
clearly  proved,  and  this  proof  of  its  antiqui^  entitles  us  to  regard  as 
real  certain  resemUances  to  it  which  otherwise  might  be  thought  to  be 
accidental  In  the  OsUak,  the  most  Dravidian  of  the  Finnish  dialects, 
in  that  compound  of  nouns  with  possessive  suffixes  which  is  so  charao- 
teriatic  of  the  Scythian  group,  the  first  personal  pronoun  is  represented 
by  m,  the  second  by  n — e.g.,  ime-m,  my  wife;  tnu-n,  thy  wife.  In  the 
Syriaoian,  another  Pinnish  idiom,  the  second  person  of  the  verb,  both 
singular  and  plural,  is  formed  by  aimezing  a  pronoun  of  which  n  is  the 
initial  and  radical — e.g.,  leery-n,  thou  hast  done  (from  kery,  to  do), 
kery{w.)nyd,  you  have  done.  In  nyd,  you,  we  see  indications  of  a  sin- 
gular ny,  thou,  which  has  been  pluralised,  as  is  usual  in  these  languages, 
by  suffixing  to  it  if  or  t. 

In  addition  to  the  allied  forme  discoverable  in  these  compounds,  we 
find  in  the  Ugrian  tongues  several  instancee  m  which  the  isolated 
pronoun  of  the  second  person,  which  is  used  as  a  nonunative,  is  pliunly 
allied  to  the  Dravidian.     In  the  Ugro-Ostiak,  or  that  dialect  of  the 
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Ostiak  which  is  treated  of  in  Casti^n's  Grammar,  thoa  is  no;,;  yon 
two,  nil}  ;  yon  (indefinitely  plural),  n<n.  Here  ne  or  ni  constitatea  the 
pronominal  base,  and  the  final  n  of  the  singular  mf^  ia  a  formative  or 
euphonic  addition  like  that  which  has  converted  the  Dravidian  ni  into 
nfai.  The  strong  pronnnciation  of  this  Ostiak  final  n  reappears,  as 
we  shall  see,  in  Turkish,  -  In  other  Ostiak  dialects  we  find  num  and 
mo,  and  also  (which  is  more,  deserving  of  notice)  nyn,  with  a  plural 
itjmf.  In  Yogul  we  find  analogies  which  are  no  less  remarkable 
than  the  above — eg.,  net,  ny,  nan,  njm^,  and  naibt  Compare  also  the 
Tognl  plurals  >■«»  and  nott. 

In  the  Finnish  proper,  the  only  trace  of  this  pronoun  which  we 
observe  is  one  which,  but  for  the  existence  of  such  express  analogies 
in  other  members  of  the  family,  we  should  probably  have  overlooked. 
In  the  plnral  of  the  second  person  of  the  Finnish  verb  {e.g.,  olette,  ye 
are,  plnraUsed  from  olet,  thoa  art),  the  suffixed  pronoun  corresponds 
.to  that  of  which  t  or  « is  the  initial ;  but  in  the  possessive  compounds, 
in  which  we  .should  expect  to  find  precisely  the  same  form,  we  find 
instead  of  it  a  plural  possessive  of  which  the  initial  and  radical  is  n. 
Thus,  the  expresqon  thy  hand.,  being  kdUt,  we  should  expect  to  find 
yonr  hand,  hiUue,  or,  more  primitively,  kdUtU,  like  the  corresponding 
Magyar  Jceutet  (frdm  tek,  yon,  another  form  of  U),  whereas  the  form 
actually  used  in  Finnish  is  blUnw.  It  thus  appears  that  two  pronouns 
of  tilt  second  person  retain  their  place  in  the  Finnish ;  one,  the  singu- 
lar of  which  is  n,  or  more  properly  ti,  the  plural  U;  and  another, 
hidden  jn  the  ancient  compounds,  the  plur^  of  which  is  tte,  and  of 
which,  by  dialectic  rules,  the  singular  most  have  been  «*. 

Even  in  Torkieh,  we  shall  find  traces  of  the  existence  of  a  similar 
pronoun.  In  the  possessive  compounds,  the  second  person  singulsc  ia 
not  represented,  as  we  should  have  expected  it  to  be,  by  mk,  as  the 
first  person  singular  is  by  m ;  but  li  or  n^  is  used  instead  (a  nasal 
which  corresponds  to  that  of  the  Ostiak  m?) — e.g.,  bdba-n,  thy  father ; 
and  as  the  final  m  of  UibA-m  is  derived  from  ml  or  me,  I,  we  seem  to 
be  obliged  to  deduce  also  the  final  n  of  bdhd-i  from  an  obsolete  ni  or 
ie,  thou,  which  is  allied  to  the  corresponding  forms  that  have  been 
pointed  ont  in  other  Scythian  tongues  We  find  this  possessive  li  or 
nff  not  only  in  the  Osmanli  Turkish,  but  even  in  the  Yaknte,  the 
Turkish  of  Siberia. 

The  same  ti  makes  its  appearance  in  the  personal  terminations  of  the 
Turkish  verb.  *en  is  more  commonly  used  than  n  ;  but  li  is  found  as 
the  representative  of  the  second  penoa  in  those  verbal  forms  which 
must  be  considered  as  of  greatest  antiquity — e.g.,  in  the  preterite  of 
the  auxiliary  substantive  verbs,  tdum,  I  was,  tdun,  thou  wast,  tdt,  he 
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was.  Tn  the  OiienUl  Tnrkuh  the  forms  cortesponding  to  theae  ars 
bdidtnt,  bdldHi,  bdldi  ;  and  the  same  terminatioii  of  the  Mcoud  person 
ungular — the  naul  h — appears  in  all  the  preterites  of  that  language. 
We  may  compare  also  the  plural  forms  of  this  pronominal  enffiz.  The 
Tarkish  pronouns  are  pluraliaed  hj  changing  the  final  formaliTe  n  into 
e,  or  rather  hj  adding  (  to  the  crude  base.  Thus,  we  is  &u  (for  mu), 
and  yon  is  m.  In  posseasiTe  compounds  i  changes  into  uy  and  hence 
our  father  is  bdid-mtu.  In  the  same  manner,  your  father  is  bdbA-ius, 
indicating  a  supposititious,  iaolated  pronoun,  mm,  yon,  corresponding  to 
fflu,  we.  Whilst  w  is  used  instead  of  i  in  Osmanli  Tnriush,  the  Mw 
and  more  regular  i  retains  Its  place  in  the  Oriental  Turkish — e.ff-, 
uztZ-nfe,  you  yourselves ;  in  which  you  is  lil;  or  n^,  and  from  which, 
when  z,  the  sign  of  plurality,  is  rejected,  we  deduce  the  siogolar  lil  or 
n^  The  same  mode  of  forming  the  pLnial  tenninatian  of  the  second 
person  appean  in  all  regular  Tarkish  verbs — e.^,,  compare  ^idu'ifut,  yc 
{eared,  with  Ic6rkdit-H,  thou  feardeet  We  see  It  also  in  the  iniperati*e 
iArkdv-iti!:,  fear  ye.  In  all  these  instances,  I  consider  the  Turkish  m 
or  R^  to  be  dialecUcally  equivalent  to  the  Finnish  ny  and  the  prono- 
minal root  which  is  thus  found  to  underlie  so  many  Turkish  and 
TJgriau  compounds  of  the  second  person  looks  as  if  it  might  be  legatded 
as  identical  with  the  Dravidian,  Chinese,  and  Behlaton-Scythian  pro- 
noun. Even  the  libration  between  i  and  «,  which  we  noticed  in  con- 
udaring  the  Dravidian  forms  of  this  pronoun,  meets  ns  again  in  Turkish. 

In  the  Himalayan  dialects,  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  see  Dravidian 
analogies  in  the  Dhimal  tut,  in  the  Uiri  no,  in  the  Qaro  mht;  and  in  the 
n  which  fotms  the  first  and  most  essential  radical  of  the  pronoun  of  the 
second  person  in  all  the  test  of  the  Lohitic  dialects. 

Compare  also  the  pronouns  of  the  second  person  in  various  Austra- 
lian dialects — e.g.,  tUtma,  nginnee,  n^nte  ;  the  duals,  ntva,  ftwni ;  and 
the  plural  nimedoo. 

On  a  comparison  of  the  various  forms  of  this  pronoun  which  have 
been  adduced  above,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  affinities  of  ttie  Dra- 
vidian nf  are  almost  wholly  Scythian ;  and  this  important  drcnnutance, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  predominance  of  Scythian  influences  over 
Indo-European  in  the  formstion  of  the  first  personal  pronoun,  tends  to 
show  that  the  Dravidian  languages  stand  in  closer  relationship  to  the 
Scythian  class  of  tongues  than  to  the  Indo-European. 

.     ■■   ■  A  1^'''  '' 
i^  ft--'  1^        3.  The  Rkplbxite  Peonouh  '  Sbu.' 

^fbe  Dravidian  pronouns  of  the  third  person  are,  properly  speaking, 
dcmourtratives,  not  personal  pronouns;  and  they  will,  therefore,  be 
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ioTestigated  onder  a  Bubseqnent  and  sepiirate  head.  Tha  pronoun 
vhicii  is  now  under  coosidention  ia  entitled  to  a  place  amongst  per- 
Boual  pronoona,  becanaa  it  poaBcsses  all  their  characteristics,  and  is 
declined  precuely  in  the  aame  manner.  It  corresponds  La  meaning 
to  the  Sanskrit  nagam,  to  the  defectiTe  Greek  !  and  the  Latin  tut, 
tibi,  k;  with  a  range  of  application  which  is  more  extenBlve  than 
Uiein.  It  ma7  almost,  indeed,  be  regarded  as  a  pronoun  of  the  third 
person,  seeing  that,  when  it  stands  aloue  as  the  nomiaatlre  of  a  verb, 
the  verb  with  which  it  agrees  must  always  be  in  the  third  p^soo. 

In  Tamil  the  uomioatiTa  siagolar  of  this  pronoun  iatAn.:  the  plural 
of  which  (by  the  usual  pronominal  change  of  n  into  tn)  is  Idm  {tdigaf); 
and  the  inflerion,  or  basis  of  tiie  oblique  cases  (which,  taken  by  itself, 
has  the  force  of  a  poasesaive},  is  formed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other 
personal  proooans,  by  simply  shortening  tiie  included  vowel — <.;.,  tdn, 
<rf  aelf,  nit;  or  (adj^tiTally)  wum,  nta,  nmm.  In  all  its  caaea  and  con- 
iieotiooa  tdn  ia  found  to  be  more  r^pilar  and  perBistent  than  any  other 
pronoun.  The  Cauarese  nominative  ia  fdn  in  the  ancient,  fJn-u  in  the 
modem  dialect :  the  inSexion  is  formed,  as  usual,  by  the  shortening  of 
tha  included  vowel ;  and  the  crude  root  td  (without  the  formative  n) 
is  sometimes  used  instead  of  fdn^t,  just  as  nd,  of  the  first  person,  and 
Mi,  of  the  second,  are  occaaionally  used  instead  of  ndn-u  and  ntn-v. 
Ia  Telngu  the  reflexive  pronoun  is  more  regularly  declioed,  and  is  more 
in  accordance  with  tha  Tamil-Canareae,  than  any  other  pronoun  of  the 
personal  class.  The  nominative  is  tdnrii,  the  infleziou  and  possessive 
tdjiro,  the  plural  nominative  id^-v.  Mr-w  may  be  used  instead  of 
(dm-M.  This  appears  to  be  a  contracted  form  of  iamar-v,  a  form  also 
used  in  poetical  Tamil,  and  meaning  they  who  belong  to  one's-self.  td 
may  be  used  at  pleasure,  as  in  Ganarese,  for  tdnv.  A  similar  regular- 
ity of  formation  and  of  declension  is  apparent  in  all  the  Dravidiau 
dialects,  so  that  further  comparison  of  the  forma  of  this  pronoun  aaems 
to  be  unnecessary.  The  root  or  base  is  evidently  (dor  to,  self.  The  final  n 
of  the  singular,  though  only  a  sign  of  the  singular  number  (like  tiie  final 
n  of  nd^  I,  and  n^n,  thonX  is  one  of  great  antiquity,  for  we  find  it  even 
in  the  Biahui — e.fr.,  the  nominative  singular  is  Unat  (compare  with  this 
the  inorganic  (,  which  is  sufiized  to  the  personal  pronouns  in  G&nd) ;  geni- 
tive tena,  dative  tent,  tdn,  self  (like  ndn,  I,  and  n(n,  thou),  is  of  no  gender. 

The  ose  of  this  pronoun  agrees,  on  the  whole,  with  the  use  of  the 
corresponding  Indo-European  reflexive.  When  not  itself  used  as  the 
nominative  of  a  sentence,  it  always  agrees  with  the  principal  nominative 
and  with  the  governing  verb,  that  is,  with  that  verb  which  is  in  agree- 
ment with  the  principal  nominative.  It  is  also  used  as  ao  emphatic 
addition  to  each  of  tlia  personal  and  demonstrative  prononns,  like  the 
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Latin  ipif,  the  Suiakrit  tvayam,  or  the  Eaglisli  self,  in  the  componnds 
myself,  yourself,  ic. — e.g.,  we  say  in  Tamil  ndnAAn,  I  myself ;  iMAn, 
then  thyself ;  avan-t&n,  he  himself ;  aval^n,  she  herself ;  ada-tAfi,  itself 
or  that  itself ;  and  tdm,  the  plural  of  t&n,  is  in  lilce  manner  appended 
to  the  plurals  of  each  of  those  prononns  and  demonstratives.  The 
reduplicated  form  of  the  inflexion,  taHatn,  for  iam4ani,  is  used  to  mean 
'  theirs  respectively.'  The  Sanskrit  ivayam  is  indeclinable ;  the  Dn- 
vidian  tan  is  regularly  declined,  which  is  a  difierence  worthy  of  notice. 
tdn  acquires  also  an  adverbial  signification  by  the  addition  of  the  usual 
adverbial  formatives — e.g.,  tAndy  {for  idn-igi),  Tam.,  of  myself,  of  yoar. 
self,  or  spontaneoaeQy ;  and  when  appended  to  nouns  of  quality  or 
relation  ita  use  corresponds  to  that  of  oar  adverbs  really,  quite,  Ac. — 
e.g.,  mey  t&n,  Tarn.,  it  is  really  true,  i<iri  tdn,  quite  right  In  most  of 
the  above  iostances  t  is  a  sonaut, and  is  pronoanced  like  soft  th  oid. 

One  use  to  vhich  the  reflexive  is  put  is  peculiar  to  these  languages 
— viz.,  as  an  honorific  substitute  for  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person ; 
and  in  this  connection  either  the  singular,  the  plural,  or  the  double 
plural  may  be  used,  according  to  the  amount  of  respect  intended  to 
be  shown.  When  used  in  this  manner,  it  is  not  annexed  to,  or  com- 
pounded with,  the  pronoan  of  the  second  pereon,  but  is  used  alone : 
and  though,  when  it  stands  alone,  it  generally  and  naturally  denotes 
the  third  person,  yet  when  thus  used  honori£cally  for  the  second  person, 
the  verb  with  which  it  is  connected  receives  the  pronominal  termina- 
tions, not  of  the  third  penon,  but  of  the  second.  This  use  of  Utn  as 
an  honorific  pronoun  of  the  second  person,  illustrates  the  possibilily,  if 
not  the  probability,  of  the  ultimate  origin  of  the  Indo-Eoropean  pro- 
noun iv,  thon,  from  a  demonstratiTe  base. 

A  very  interesting  class  of  Dravidian  words,  the  nature  of  which  has 
generally  been  overlooked,  has  originated  from  the  honorific  use  of  the 
reflexive  pronoun.  Its  inflexion,  or  possessive,  has  been  prefixed  hono- 
rifically  to  moet  of  the  pure  Dravidian  words  which  denote  parents  and 
other  near  relations,  in  a  manner  which  somewhat  resembles  onr 
modem  periphrasis,  Her  Majesty,  your  worship,  &c.  In  general  the 
plural  tam  has  been  used  in  this  connection  instead  of  the  singular 
.  tan,  as  a  prefix  of  greater  honour.  In  some  instances  also  the  crude 
base  ta  has  been  used  as  the  first  member  of  the  compound  instead  of  the 
regularly  organised  tam.  This  class  of  compounds  especially  abounds 
in  Tamil,  in  which  also  em  and  itam,  our,  and  ttm,  your,  are  optionally 
used  in  poetry  instead  of  tam  or  to,  with  the  same  honorific  significa- 
tion. The  following  illustrations  are  from  Tamil  alone.  In  the  other 
dialects  (except  Malayftjam,  which  here  is  in  agreement  with  Tamil), 
some  of  the  moat  interesting  of  these  compounds  are  unknown,  or  the 
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different  raembeis  of  the  compoimd  have  become  so  corrupted  that  it 
IB  moie  difficult  to  idmtify  them  tfa&n  in  TamiL 

(omfttrdn  (UaL  tambttrdn),  Qod,  lord,  the  abbot  of  a  Saiva  monasteiy  : 
the  ne&reat  English  ii  hia  lordahip ;  from  tain,  used  bonorifi- 
callf ,  and  pirdn,  lord  (probably  a  derivatiTe  from  the  Sana,  pra, 
bafore).  tmbirdn,  our  lord,  and  vmtnrdn,  your  lord,  are  also 
used,  pirdffi,  U^mbirA((i,  lady.  Comp.  entbervm&n  (em,  our, 
ptrvmAii,  great  person),  our  lord,  literally  our  great  one,  a  title 
common  in  poetry  and  in  inscriptions ;  (fem.  pervmd({i,  lady.) 

tagappan,  father;  from  fam,  used  hoi)on£caIly,  and  trypan,  father. 
This  word  ia  aometimBB  pronounced  by  Brahmans  in  the 
ancient  manner,  tamappati;  in  Malayft]am  it  is  both  ta^p- 
pati  and  lamnu^fpati ;  nearest  English,  his  fatherhood. 

tandei,  father,  his  fatherhood ;  a  more  classical  word  than  tagappoM, 
yet  almost  as  common  (Can.  tande,  TeL  ta^ri,  MaL  tatukC^. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  first  portion  of  this  word  is 
the  honorific  refieuve  (am,  seeing  that  we  find  also  in  the 
Tamil  poets  md^  (em),  nandei  (nam),  our  father ;  and  vndei 
(wm),  nujidei  {ntttn),  your  &ther.  Comp.  also  munda, 
ancestor,  first  father,  from  mun,  before.  It  is  difficult  to 
explain  tti  (dei),  the  second  member  of  the  compound.  It 
is  plain  that  it  means  father ;  but  the  only  word  for  fatlier 
at  all  resembling  it  in  Tamil  is  attan,  father  (also  dttan,  a 
snperioi  person;  comp.  ailei,  AUAl,  mother).  If  the  tei  of 
Utndei,  &e.,  ia  connected  with  this  word,  it  must  hare  come 
from  an  older  abstract  form,  aUei,  meaning  either  father  or 
mother,  according  to  the  connection  (as  tamiei,  mother,  elder 
sister,  is  also  used  in  the  poets  for  elder  brother) ;  and  this 
word  (Mei  we  might  possibly  derive  from  the  verbal  root 
attu,  to  join,  to  lean  npon.  (See  "Qloesarial  Affinities, 
Sanskrit  and  Scythian.") 

tdy,  mother,  her  maternity ;  from  la,  the  base  of  (am,  used  honorifi- 
cally,  and  dj/i,  mother  {ta-dyC);  Con.  tdyi.  dyi,  mother, 
matron,  lady,  is  a  more  classical  word  than  tdy,  though 
retained  in  many  compounds  in  daily  use.  Another  form 
is  dy  (Tarn.)  This  is  identical  in  sound  with  a  verbal  root 
signifying  to  select ;  but  it  b  difficult  to  suppose  that  select, 
pretty,  can  have  been  the  original  meaning  of  one  of  the 
most  andent  patriarchal  Dravidian  words  for  matron,  mother. 
Another  and  perhaps  more  probable  derivation  is  from  d, 
ancient  Tam.,  cow,  from  which  dyi,  fem.,  would  natnially  be 
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formed,  vitii  the  meamng  of  miBtren  of  the  cows.  Comp. 
duhitfi,  Sana.,  &  d&nghter,  literaUy  a  milkmaid,  ttehehi, 
matron,  is  a  South  Malay&lam  form  for  dyi.  dyar,  Tam.- 
Hal  the  epicene  plural  of  thia  word,  is  a  common  poetical 
epithet  for  cowherds. 
Utmmei,  mother ;  from  to,  honorific  for  tarn,  and  ammti,  an  honorific 

word  for  mother,  matron  (also  amman,  ammd,  amtadfj. 
toKnei,  mother;  from  fa,  honorific,  and  a/nitei,  an  honorific  word  for 
mother,  probably  identical  in  origin  with  ommn.  This  word 
means  not  onlj  mother,  but  also  both  elder  ^ster  uid  elder 
brother. 
tammyon,  elder  brother,  his  eldership ;  from  torn,  nsed  honorifically, 
and  eiyan  (sometimes  ayaii),  a  senior  or  elder,  and  therefore 
meaning  also  father,  elder  brother,  or  ffwru.  Another  ver; 
common  word  for  elder  brother  is  aman,  aiauU,  from  o^^u, 
to  resort  to,  to  lean  upon  (TcL  an,rta,  Can.  aiyiy^.  Comp. 
Uxmmmn  (poetical),  an  elder  brother,  from  tam.  and  irmn, 
b^re,  his  precodmce-ehip. 
Umdkicei,  eldw  sister,  har  eldership ;  from  tarn  Mid  eJdcei,  elder  sister 
(also  mother).  The  ordinaiy  Tamil  forms  are  akk&  and  oiAd^ 
tambi,  younger  brotJier ;  from  lam,  honorific,  and  pi,  a  word  or  portion 
of  a  word  of  donbtfol  origin  and  meaning.  The  Teluga 
tammudu  and  the  Canarese  tamma  throw  no  light  on  the 
meaning  of  pi  (MaL  both  iambi  and  tamidn).  Comp.  with 
pi,  peidal,  Tam.  and  MaL,  a  boy,  literally  that  which  is 
fresh  and  green.  The  most  probable  explanation,  though 
one  which  is  not  free  from  dlfficolty,  is  that  pi  is  for  pitt, 
after.  Comp.  tamman,  Tam.,  from  Uan.  and  mtm  before,  a 
poetical  word  for  elder  brother,  iambi  is  explained  \yj  the 
native  lexicographers  as  meaning  pin^piranddn,  he  who  has 
been  bom  afterwards.  Ihey  also  give  pinndn,  he  who  is 
after,  as  a  synonym  for  tamM,  and  pinnei,  the  cotresponding 
Csminine  or  nenter  abstract,  as  a  synonym  for  tatigei,  yonnger 
sister.  Probably  pi  was  the  primitive  shape  of  pin,  as  mw 
was  certainly  the  primitive  form  of  mun;  stUl  it  is  difficolt 
to  see  how  the  fonnative  n  (changing  to  r  in  pitagw,  after), 
which  was  retiuned  in  mwn  when  nsed  as  the  final  member 
of  a  compound,  happened  to  be  omitted  altogether  from  pin. 
Equivalent  forms  of  this  word  In  poetical  Tamil  are  tmbi, 
onr  yonnger  brother,  undn  and  numbi,  yonr  yonnger  brother  j 
probably  also  vambi  (which  see)  is  to  be  regarded  as  another 
form  of  the  same  word. 
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tanyti,  jonnger  dster;  from  torn,  naed  hoaorificall^,  and  ixi,  a  word 
of  doubtful  origin  (MaL  taitga,  Can.  tangi,  Coorg  tange). 
It  vonld  wem  from  the  Tamil  poetical  word  KoHfn,  a  lady, 
that  in  does  not  mean  one  that  ia  fonng,  or  one  that  comes 
afterwards,  as  I  Iiave  supposed  the  pi  of  tamiti  to  mean,  but 
most  have  had  a  meaning  in  some  wa^  snitable  to  be  applied 
to  women  in  general  {mangei,  a  girl,  loolu  as  if  it  included 
the  same  kei);  jet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  in  the  Tamil 
poets  this  veiy  word  in,  in  the  shape  of  teiyei,  an  abstract 
noun,  used  as  a  synonym  for  Utnffei,  a  yonnger  mster.     This 
appears  to  settle  the  question  as  regards  the  meaning  of  kei/ 
bnt  the  oripin  of  the  word  continues  donbtfuL     It  caimot  be 
.  eonnected  with  keimmei,  keimbm.  Tarn.,  a  widow,  that  word 
being  moat  naturally  derived  from   kei  (another  shape  of 
whidi  ia  kaiu),  to  be  bitter ;    hence  also  the  noun  kei, 
adreru^.    We  seem,  therefore,  to  be  obliged  to  &11  back 
on  kei,  a  hand,  in  the  sense  of  a  help,  a  hsndmaid,  and  to 
explun  lajiffei  as  meaning  her  handmaidenship  * — a  meaning 
which  amts  well  the  position  a  yonnger  sister  would  natu- 
rally have  assigned  to  her.     The  corresponding  Telngn  word 
chellelu,  younger  sister,  includes  the  meaning  of  plajrful,  petted, 
luimbi,  a  title  of  inferior  priests,  meaning  probably,  like  tom6t,  younger 
brother  (which  see).     Comp.  najnbiri,  properly  namiUHri, 
the  title  of  a  class  of  HalayS]am  Brahmans.    Camp,  also 
Telugn  tammali,  a  petty  priest 
I  notice  in  Coorg  two  instances  of  tarn  used  honorifically,  which 
are  not  in  Tamil — viz.,  tammdnt  &ther-in-lsw,  from  (am  and 
ffidvu  (Tarn,  tndnan),  the  same,  and  tammdvi,  mother-iU' 
law,  from  torn  and  nutoi  (Tarn,  mdmi),  the  same. 
Another  remarkable  nse  of  the  reflexive  pronoun  is  the  adoption  of      -S  f  ff 
its  possessive,  or  inflexional  base,  tan,  of  self,  or  self's,  as  the  base 
of  the  abstract  noun  tan^nei  or  tanam,  quality  or  nature,  literally 
selfneas.     taiiam  is   the  form  of  this  word  used  in  Telagn.     Tamil 
uses  both  fanam  and  tanmei;  but  the  latter  can  stand  alone,  wliilst 
tanan  ia  need  only  in  compounds,     mei  is  the  regular  formatiTe  of 
Tamil  abstracts ;  like  our  Eng^ah  nti,  the  Latin  tau,  or  the  Sanskrit 
twam.     (anmn   is   identical  in   meaning  with  the  Sanskrit  tatvam, 
nature,  property,  which  is  derived  from  tad  or  tai,  that,  and  is  possibly 
allied  to  it  in  origin,  though  indirectly. 

*  Compare  with  this  mwaiiig  of  s  jounger  urter  th«  name  of  ipiiutcr,  which 
ii  ftppU«d  b;  cunalTei  to  uDoiarried  females ;  ud  ftlio  the  derivation  attributed  to 
duAilfj  (duUfor),  Sum.  daagbter,  vis.,  a  milkmaid,  the  mittmaid  of  Ihe  familj. 
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td  or  la,  the  base  of  the  DravidiMi  refieiiTe  pronoun,  haa  no  connec- 
tion with,  or  resembl&nce  to,  any  other  pronoun  of  this  family  of 
languages,  though  it  is  anqaestionably  a  pore  Dravidian  root  If  we 
look  at  its  meaning  and  range  of  application,  it  moat,  I  think,  have 
originated  from  some  emphatic  demonstrative  base;  and  it  will  be 
found  that  there  is.  no  lack,  either  in  the  Indo-Eoropean  or  in  the 
Scythian  family,  of  demonstratives  closely  resembling  la  or  ta-n.  We 
see  examples  of  this  resemblance  in  the  Sanskrit  tat,  that  (from  to,  the 
demonstrative  base,  and  t,  the  sign  of  the  neuter  singular) ;  in  tadd, 
then,  at  that  time ;  and  also  (with  the  t  weakened  into  «)  in  sah,  he, 
id,  she.  The  reflexive  pronouns  of  this  family,  mo,  te,  &c.,  are  pro- 
bably derived  from  the  same  base,  though  conuderably  altered. 
Compare  also  the  old  Qreek  article,  which  is  properly  a  demonstra^Te 
pronoun,  rjc,  rq,  ri,  and  Uie  corresponding  German  der,  die,  dot.  We 
find  the  same  or  a  similar  demonstrative  (with  an  annexed  nasal,  as  in 
the  Dravidian  ton)  in  the  Doric  rqv'oc,  he,  that,  which  is  the  form  from 
which  the  .i£olian  xq'-si,  and  the  later  Qreek  i-»rn-»t,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  derived  (by  a  change  similar  to  that  by  which  the  Hebrew 
pronominal  suffix  id  was  derived  from  fd).  The  resemblance  between 
r^f  and  tdn  is  certainly  remarkable;  and  may  not  this  Dnvidiau 
reflexive  pronoun,  which  is  used  honorifically  as  a  pronoun  of  the 
second  person,  throw  some  light  on  that  carious  indeclioable  Qreek 
word  which  is  sometimes  used  as  a  form  of  polite  address,  viz.,  rat  or 
i  rat.  Sir,  Ify  good  friend,  &c,  and  which  has  been  derived  by  some 
etymologiste  from  rqr-sf,  by  others  from  an  obsolete  vocative  of  ru 
or  runjt 

The  same  demonstrative  base,  with  a  similar  final  n,  appears  also  in 
the  Old  Feiaian  tan'i  (for  iana-t),  he ;  and  in  the  Scythian  tongues  we 
find  it,  either  nasalised  or  pure,  in  the  Finnish  remote  demonstrative 
tuo,  and  the  proximate  lama;  in  the  Lappish  tat,  he,  fan,  of  him  (root 
ta);  and  in  the  Ostiak  remote  demonstrative  toma,  and  proximate  - 
tana.  The  reflexive  pronoun  is  used  by  the  Seoni  OAnd  both  as  a 
reflexive  and  as  a  demonstratiTe.  Thus,  in  the  "  Song  of  Sandsumjee," 
in  Dr  Manger's  paper  {Journal  of  the  Bmgal  A  tiaiic  Society),  ten  means 
him  (not  k,  but  ilium);  tvnna,  his;  and  tdne,  her  and  it.  The 
reflexive  signification  also  appears  in  the  same  song  in  luntea  (Tarn. 
tan),  tuti»-a-um.  This  seems  to  inditate  that  id  was  originally  a  de- 
monstrative. Even  in  Tamil  we  find,  I  think,  a  distinct  trace  of  the 
demonstrative  signification  of  the  reflexive  ta  still  surviving  in  the  use 
in  poetry  of  the  oblique  cases  of  tdn,  tdm,  instead  of  the  oblique  cases 
of  the  nouns  to  which  they  belong,  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  use  of 
adv,  it,  with  its  cases — «.y.,  marandanei  (fan«t,  the  accusative  of  iA») 
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(k)ta^ln,  I  saw  the  tree,  instead  of  maramadei,  the  other  poetical 
form,  or  the  colloquial  vuavitei.  (See  the  Nomi — inflexional  fonna- 
iive  ant.) 

The  strongest  argument,  perhaps,  for  considering  the  Draridian  ta 
or  tdn,  self,  to  be  allied  to  the  Sanakrit-ScTthian  demonstratiTc  ta,  is 
the  circiunstuice  that  tan,  the  inflexioaal  base  oi.tdn,  is  used,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned,  in  the  formation  of  the  word  lanmti  or  lajuan, 
qoalitf,  selfness,  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the  Sanskrit  tad, 
that,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  corresponding  Sanskrit  word  tatvam, 
quality,  quiddity,  thatness.  The  Dravidian  word  may  have  been,  and 
probably  was,  framed  in  imitation  of  the  Sanskrit  (for  so  abstracl  a 
term  ia  necessarily  of  late  origin),  but  it  cannot  have  been  directly 
derived  from  the  Sanskrit  word.  It  seems  very  probable  that  both 
bases  are  remotely  allied;  and  if  they  are  so  allied,  their  alliance  carries 
na  back  to  a  very  remote  period ;  for  whilst  the  Dravidian  reflexive 
pronoun  retains  the  original  demonstrative  t,  the  corresponding  reflexive 
in  every  one  of  the  Indo-European  tongues  (sva,  te,  dec.)  had  already 
allowed  (  to  be  we^eued  into  a,  before  those  tongues  separated  from 
the  parent  stem. 

4.   PLCSAIiieATIOH  or  THE  PKBBOITAL  AMD  RSFLSXIVK   PBOKOime. 

I  clasa  the  plurals  of  these  pronouns  together  because  they  are 
formed  from  the  same  pronominal  bases  as  their  singulars  (which  have 
already  been  investigated),  and  because  they  are  all  formed  on  one  and 
the  same  plan,  viz.,  either  by  the  addition  of  a  ploralising  particle 
(generally  m)  to  the  pronominal  base,  or  by  the  subetatntton  of  that 
particle  for  the  singular  formative.  £Ixceptions  exist,  bat  they  are  few 
ajid  unimportant 

Comparuon  of  Diaieeti.  —  In  the  classical  dialect  of  Tamil,  the 
plurals  of  the  personal  and  reflexive  pronouns  {n&n,  1 ;  nt,  thon ;  tdti, 
self)  are  ydm  or  ndm,  we ;  ntr,  niyir,  or  ntvir  (instead  of  the  more 
regular  tttm),  yon ;  and  (dm,  selves.  In  the  colloquial  dialect  a  doable 
l^oral  baa  got  into  extensive  use,  which  is  formed  by  the  addition  to 
the  classical  plnrab  of  gaf,  the  sign  of  plurality  which  especially  be- 
longs to  the  class  of  irrationals.  In  conaequence  of  the  existence  of 
these  two  seta  of  plurals,  a  difference  in  their  use  and  application 
has  gradually  established  itselfl  The  classical  or  pare  and  simple 
plurals  are  now  used  in  the  colloquial  dialect  as  honorific  singulars ; 
whilst  the  doable  plnrala — n&Agai  (ttdtU'gal),  we;  tM^af  (nfm-^of), 
yon ;  and  tdi^  (tdm-gaf),  selves — ate  used  as  the  ordinary  plorals. 
A  doable  plural  has  crept  into  Telngn  also— e.^.,  mtraiu  (for  mtru), 
you,  Mtro/w  (for  vdm),  they.      Another  point  of  difference  between 
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■UhM  and  n&Agal,  th«  two  Tunil  plnrala  of  the  fint  peisonal  pronoan, 
will  be  ioqnired  into  under  &  snbseqaent  hekd.  The  formation  of  these 
secoadftT?  double  pturola  of  the  T&mil  uid  Telngn  is  in  h&rmony  with 
a  ouge  which  is  obeeired  in  some  of  the  Qanrian  langnagea  Of  the 
Ori7a,Mr  6eunesvriteB(/>K2uin^nlt9uary  for  October  1872): — "The 
plural  of  mu,  I,  is  amhe  (prouonncad  amhh*),  and  that  of  tv,  thon,  ia 
twnhe  {twabhe);  bnt  as  the  learned  have  taken  ambhe  and  tumhlie  into 
use  u  eqniralenta  for  I  and  thou,  they  have  had  to  make  fresh  plurals, 
amhhemdne,  twt^heTnAtie.  Din  Krishna  (a  poet  who  lived  at  the  doee 
of  the  fifteenth  century)  usee  only  the  two  first  (ambhe,  and  tumbhn), 
Mud  always  in  their  proper  ancient  signification.  The  same  process  is 
obserred  in  the  Turkish.  In  that  langnage  ben,  I,  is  regularly  plnral- 
ised  into  Hz,  we ;  and  ten,  thou,  into  tit,  you ;  but  those  plarsis  are 
sometimes  pluralised  over  again  by  the  addition  of  ler,  the  ordinary 
Bufliz  of  plurality— e-sr.,  bu-ler,  wo,  »i*-ler,  yoa 

In  tbe  Terbal  inflexions  the  initial  consonant  of  each  of  the  pro- 
nominal plurals  (as  of  the  corresponding  singnlars)  disappears ;  and 
the  pronoun  is  represented  solely  by  the  included  vowel  and  the  sign 
of  plurality.  The  personal  termination  of  the  first  person  plural  in  the 
colloquial  dialect  is  dm;  in  the  classical  dialect  am,  dm,  em,  im.  The 
termination  of  the  second  person  plural  is  tr  or  ir,  the  representative 
of  nir.  The  refiexlTe  pronoun  fdm,  selves,  has  no  place  in  the  verbal 
inflexions.  Of  the  three  High  Tamil  or  classical  plurals  which  have 
been  mentioned — ndm,  ntr,  and  tdm — two  form  their  plurals  by  sub- 
■tituting  m  for  the  final  n  of  the  singular,  or  by  adding  m  to  the  crude 
root  This  I  consider  to  be  the  regular  method  of  plaralising  the  per- 
sonal pronouns ;  and  the  use  of  nir,  yon,  instead  of  nlm,  is  an  abnormal 
exception.  This  appeals  on  comparing  it  with  nSA-gal,  the  correspond- 
ing plural  in  the  colloquial  dialect,  which  is  formed  from  nlm — the 
plural  that  is  required  by  role,  and  which  ia  found  in  classical  Canarese. 
It  also  appears  from  the  circumstance  Uiat  ntr  is  not  the  base  of  tlie 
oblique  cases  of  the  plural  of  this  pronoun  in  any  dialect  of  the  Tamil. 
M  constitutes  the  sign  of  plurality  instead  of  r  in  the  oblique  cases  of 
ntr,  precisely  as  in  those  of  ndm,  we.  ndaa  is  represeoted  in  the 
oblique  cases  in  the  classical  dialect  by  nam  and  em;  and  by  nam  and 
eigai  {emrga^  in  the  colloquial  dialect.  In  like  manner,  the  oblique 
cases  of  the  plural  of  the  second  personal  pronoun  are  am  and  xiim  in 
the  higher  dialect;  and  vAgal  (um^o/)  in  the  colloquial  ntn,  the 
abbreviation  of  ntn,  being  used  in  the  dasuca  u  the  inAezion  of  the 
old  singular,  we  should  have  expected  to  find  the  coirespondiDg  mm 
(from  ntffl)  in  the  plural :  but  in  the  oblique  cases  i  has  given  place  to  n. 

The  final  »  of  win,  ntn,  t&n,  may  be  omitted  in  the  nominative  in 
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nreral  of  tha  Dnvidiiui  dialects,  but  the  final  m  of  the  pltiralB  (thongh 
aoftened  in  ccJloqniiLl  Cuuuese  to  vu)  is  nerer  omitted.  The  reuoo 
ia  that  the  BingalftT  might  often  be  taken  for  granted,  or  would  appear 
snffidentlf  from  the  contest,  whilst,  if  the  plnml  were  meant,  it  wu 
more  uecesBaiy  that  it  ehonld  be  distinctly  ezpreteed. 

In  CanareM  the  plnrale  of  all  the  personal  prononns  are  formed  in 
the  daamcal  dialect  with  perfect  and  beauiifol  regnlarity — e.ff.,  dn,  I, 
dm,  we ;  ntn,  thoD,  ntm,  jon ;  tAn,  self,  t4m,  selvea.  In  the  obliqne 
cases  the  indoded  Towel  ia  ahortened  as  osHftl ;  and  the  only  other 
change  which  takes  place  is  in  the  weakening  (ae  in  Tamil)  of  tlie 
radical  a  of  ihe  nominatiTe  of  the  firet  person  into  e  in  the  obliqne 
.  cases — f.ff.,  enima,  our.  In  this  particulu,  namma,  the  form  which 
hassorviTed  in  the  colloquial  dialect  ia  more  regular,  and  probably 
more  ancient.  The  colloquial  dialect  substantially  agrees  with  the 
clasdcal,  the  chief  difference  consisting  in  the  softening,  in  the 
nominativeB  alone,  of  the  final  m  into  vu — e.g.,  n&vu,  ntfu,  and  0vu, 
instead  of  ndm,  ntm,  and  tdm.  In  the  peraonal  terminatioaa  of  the 
Terb,  the  modem  dialect  nses  £w,  ent,  and  Svu,  as  representatiTea  of 
Mitw,  we ;  the  e  of  which  forms  corresponds  to  i*,  the  termination  of 
the  Tamil  singular.  This  final  vu  of  the  modem  Canarese  ia  not 
Miphonic,  like  the  vh  of  the  Telugn  singular,  nf-vu,  thou ;  but  is  soft- 
ened from,  and  is  the  representative  of,  an  older  nt.  Though  m  ia  the 
troe  sign  of  the  plural  of  the  second  peraon,  as  of  the  other  personal 
prononns,  r  is  used  instead  in  all  the  Canarese  verbal  terminations,  as 
in  those  of  all  the  other  dialects.  The  ancient  Canarese  nses  tV,  the 
modem  in  and  iri. 

In  Telngn  the  second  personal  pronotm  is  plnrallsed  in  the  nomina- 
tive by  r  instead  of  m~e.g.,  mtr-u,  higher  dialect  (ru,  yon;  and  in 
Telaga,  as  in  all  the  other  Dravidian  dialects,  r  invariably  forms  the 
plnral  of  the  terminations  of  the  second  person  of  the  indicative  mood 
of  the  verb.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  in  the  sequel  that  there  are 
indioationi  in  Telugn  that  the  use  of  r  in  the  nominative  plural  of  the 
pnmonn  is  abnormal. 

^e  fl>  which  constitutes  the  pronominal  sign  of  plurality  in  Telngn 
is  not  softened  into  tm  in  the  tenniuation  of  the  first  persoD  plnral  of 
tin  verb,  as  in  Canares&  That  termination  is  omw,  iltnu,  emit,  8m*i; 
and  in  the  preterite  it  takes  the  shape  of  tnu,  through  the  influence  of 
H,  the  preterite  formative.  The  plural  of  the  second  person  is  repre- 
sented by  dru,  tri,  eru,  irv,  uru,  and  my  of  which  r,  the  ploralising 
snffiz  Of  mtru,  yon,  is  the  only  essential  element.  Telngn  differs  from 
Tamil-Caoarese  in  occasionally  using  Mr-w,  softened  from  tomor-ti, 
instead  of  tflm-«,  as  the  nominative  plnial  of  the  reflexive  pronoun. 
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This  irregnlaiity,  however,  like  that  of  the  plnralisation  of  the  aecood 
peraonal  pronoun  hy  meana  of  r  instead  of  m,  disappears  in  the  oblique 
caaea ;  the  plural  inflexion  or  posseaaiTQ  of  this  pronoun  being  lam^ 
in  Telngn,  as  in  the  other  dialects,  tomar-u  is  properly  a  possessire 
noun.  The  Telugu  plurals  wAn-u,  we,  and  mir-v  (or  miralu),  yon, 
present  some  peculiarities  which  require  to  be  iovestigated. 

In. common  with  their  singulars,  the  inflexions  of  these  pronoons 
reject  altogether  the  final  consonant — the  sign  of  number — and  retain 
the  long  included  vowel  of  the  nominative  unaltered.  Thus,  the  in- 
flexion or  poBBeaaive  of  mimu  is  nUl,  and  that  of  mtru,  mt — corresponding 
to  the  singular  inflexion  nd  and  ni.  The  objective  case,  however, 
follows  the  rale  of  the  Tamil  and  Gonarese — eg.,  mamv  or  mammu,  us, . 
ntimu  or  ffitminu,  yon.  It  may,  therefore,  be  concluded  that  the  mode 
in  which  the  iufiexionB  ml  and  tnA  are  f  onned  is  irregular  and  of  com- 
paratively late  origin ;  and  that  in  Teluga,  as  in  the  other  dialects,  m 
ia  to  be  regarded  as  the  audeut  and  regular  aign  of  the  plural  of  the 
personal  pronouns. 

The  chief  peculiarity  of  these  pronouns  (m^m-u  and  mtr-u)  in  Telagn, 
is  the  change  of  the  initial  n  into  m.  How  is  it  to  be  accounted  for 
that  the  Telngn  plurals  have  m  as  their  initial,  instead  of  n  T — mim^ 
and  mtT^,  instead  of  nftn-it  and  ntm-u  or  ntr-w — the  sign  of  plurality 
prefixed,  instead  of  being  suffixed  1  I  believe  that  this  m  is  not  to  bo 
considered  as  the  representative  of  an  older  pronominal  root ;  but  that 
it  is  merely  the  result  of  the  euphonic  attraction  of  the  final  ni,  which 
constitutes  the  regular  sign  of  plurality.  If  the  plural  of  the  Telugii 
first  person  alone  had  m  for  its  basis,  we  might  possibly  suppose  that 
m  to  be  radical  and  primitive,  on  account  of  m  being,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  basis  of  the  corresponding  Scytho-Sanskrit  pronoun  ;  but  we  find 
the  same  initial  m  in  the  plural  of  the  Telugu  second  person  also. 
Now,  as  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  ni,  the  singular  of  that  pronoun 
(agreeing  as  it  does  with  the  Betustan-Scythian  and  the  Chinese,  aa 
well  as  with  many  of  the  Finuiah  forms)  faithfully  represents  the 
earliest  organised  form  of  the  Dravidian  pronoun  of  the  second  poson, 
it  seems  evident  that  mtm  (the  supposititious  nominative  from  which 
the  objective  mtm-mu  haa  been  derived)  must  have  been  altered  from 
ntm.  We  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  same  process  must  have 
taken  place  in  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person  fiao.  Telngu  is  mors 
addicted  to  harmonic  changes  than  any  other  Dravidian  direct.  It 
alters  both  vowels  and  consonanta  for  harmonic  reasons  so  fre- 
quently, that  the  change  hota  nim^  to  nSm^,  and  from  nfvMt  to 
mlm-u,  would  be  thought  by  Telugu  people  a  very  natural  and 
easy  one.     It  occasionally  drops  also  the  initial  n  or  m  of  these  worda. 
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We  have  seen  th&t  the  first  person  forms  its  plural  in  &11  the  Dravi- 
dian  idioms,  properly  so  called,  by  chan^ng  the  final  formative  of  the 
siagnl&T  ninto  m;  and  that  the  second  person  ori^nally  formed  its  plural 
in  die  same  manner — viz.,  by  substituting  m  for  n,  though  the  verbal 
endings  and  the  nominative  of  the  isolated  pronoun  in  some  of  the 
dialects  are  now  found  to  prefer  r.  We  have  seen  that  the  reflexive 
prononn  also  forms  its  plural  by  discarding  n  and  annexing  m.  Con- 
sequently we  are  now  entitled  to  regard  m  as  the  most  regular  and 
ancient  sign  of  plurality  used  by  the  Dravidiau  personal  pronoons. 

Origin  of  Pluraliting  Partielei.  {!.)  Origm  of  'r.' — We  have 
already  seen,  under  the  head  of  the  "  Hnralisation  of  Nouns,"  that  the 
epicene  plural  of  the  Dravidian  languages  is  or  or  ir;  and  that  the  a 
and  i  of  or  and  ir  are  probably  the  remote  and  proximate  demonstra- 
tive bases,  a  and  t,  to  which  r,  a  sign  of  plurality,  has  been  appended. 
ar  and  ir,  we  have  seen,  may  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the  more 
fully  developed  <^v)ar,  t(«}ar,  those  people,  these  people.  But  how  has  a 
termination  which  is  naturally  appropriate  to  the  third  person  only 
fdond  its  way  into  the  second  t  In  this  manner,  I  apprehend,  ntr, 
Tarn,  you,  takes  also,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  Tamil  classics,  the  form 
of  ntvir,  and  nlyir,  and  in  this  instance  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  more 
HsBrtiiT^l  form  is  also  the  more  ancient.  nt(y)-ir  or  n^(l')■tr  will  thus 
mean  thou  +  they,  and  this  compound  will  naturally  acquire  tiie  signi- 
fication of  yon.  l^e  Sanskrit  jfiahmi,  yon  (yu  +  «m^-thon  +  tbeyX 
is  supposed  to  have  a  similar  origin.  The  Tamil  word,  however,  is  still 
more  suitable  than  the  Sanskrit  one  to  express  the  meaning  required. 
ir  in  Tamil  means  not,  as  tiie  Sanskrit  tmi  is  supposed  to  do,  they, 
indiscriminately,  without  reference  to  the  distance  or  proximity  of  the 
persons  referred  to,  but,  they  who  are  standing  nearer  than  certain 
other  people.  It  means  not  those  people,  but  these  people.  The 
Tamil  iit-{iiy*r  means,  therefore,  thou  +  these  people  -  and  this  supplies 
us  with  a  more  suitable  origin  for  the  word  used  for  '  you '  than  is  to  be 
found  in  Sanskrit,  or,  I  believe,  any  other  language.  An  alternative 
explanation  is  that  the  tr  of  the  plural  pronouns  is  identical  in 
origin  wittt  tr,  twa  On  this  supposition  ntyir,  ntvir,  atr,  would 
mean  '  two  thous,'  and  would  have  been  used  first  as  a  dual,  then 
as  a  plural. 

(2.)  Origin  of '  m.' — Can  the  origin  of  m,  the  most  distinctive  ugn 
of  the  plural  of  the  Dravidian  personal  and  reflexive  pronouns,  be  dis- 
covered t  It  is  only  in  the  event  of  our  being  unable  to  discover  its 
origin  in  the  Dravidian  languages  themselves,  that  it  will  be  desirable 
or  necessary  for  ns  to  seek  for  it  elsewhere.  It  will  be  found,  I  think, 
to  be  capable  of  satisfactory  explanation.     It  appears  to  me  to  have 
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been  derived  from  uni,  the  coigtmctive  or  copulative  particle  of  almost 
all  the  Dravidian  dialecte.  Being  a  conjunctiTe  it  is  used  for  cou- 
joining  peisoa  to  person — that  is,  for  pluralisiog.  (See  "  The  Ploial 
Imperative.")  Thu  particle  is  um  in  Tamil  and  Ualay&Iam,  vm  or 
am,  more  commonly  vm,  in  classical  Csoareee,  H  in  colloquial  Canarese, 
«  in  Telugu.  The  Teiugu  particle  takes  euphonically  the  shi^e  of  yu 
or  nu,  according  to  the  preceding  vowel,  but  in  itself  it  is  eimpl;  w, 
and  identical  with  the  Taniil-Ualayfijam-CanareBe  ttrn,  the  tn  of  which 
appears  to  be  the  ordinarf  formative  m  of  neuter  nouns,  tt  ia  beat 
explained  aa  the  intermediate  demonstrative  base  u,  correlative  to  the 
remote  denioDBtrative  base  a  and  the  prozimate  i.  Tu|a  stands  alone 
in  uaing  U  as  its  copulative  particle.  Whatever  be  the  origin  of  wr, 
its  use  as  a  copulative  particle  ia  of  very  great  antiquity.  Like  ^e 
Latin  que,  it  is  incapable  of  being  used  separately,  and  ia  agglutinated 
to  the  word  it  qualifiea.  On  the  snppositioD  of  the  final  m,  which 
cooatitntea  the  aign  of  plurality  in  Dravidian  pronouns,  personal  and 
reflexive,  being  a  relic  of  the  copulative  um,  ndm,  we,  and  nfm,  yon, 
resolve  themBelvoa  into  nd-utn,  I>and,  ^oqae,  and  M£-unt,  thon-aoH, 
tuqtit.  Thia  view  ia  corroborated  by  the  extensive  use  which  ia  avow- 
edly made  of  thia  very  um  in  the  formation  of  Tamil  distributive  and 
universal  nonns  and  pronouns.  Ttma,  eeanvm,  every  one,  guis^pu; 
m^m,  everywhere,  nbique/  and  epjxt^vdvm,  always,  every  time  ;  tn 
imqueationably  derived  from  nun,  who,  etgfi,  where,  and  eppojMdu, 
what  time,  with  the  addition  in  each  instance  of  the  conjunctive  par- 
ticle unt,  and  ;  so  that  the  compound  pronoun  '  every  one  '  ia  regularij 
ezpreBsed  is  Tamil.IUEe^uUTtMinLatin,  by'who,  and — ';  everywhere, 
like  vbiqtu,  by  'where,  and — ' ;  always,  by  '  what  time,  and — .'  Li  the 
same  manner  titn  ia  annexed  as  an  auxiliary  to  some  affirmative  uni- 
versale for  the  purpose  of  widening  their  application — e.g.,  elld-(y)-*im, 
Mal^ajam,  all,  literally  '  all  and—,'  from  ellvd,  all,  and  vm,  and.  This 
form  ia  abbreviated  in  Tamil  into  elldm;  which  is  regarded  and 
treated  by  grammarianfl  as  a  neuter  plural.  The  corresponding  epi- 
cene plural  is  elldr-um,  all  persons.  In  Tamil  poetry  eldm  is  regarded 
aa  a  plural  of  the  first  person,  meaning  all  we,  in  which  dm  probably 
represents  dm,  we.  If  then  the  addition  of  um,  abbreviated  to  m, 
undoubtedly  constitutes  pronominal  diatribntivea  and  universals,  may 
not  the  aign  of  plurality  which  is  employed  by  the  personal  pronouns 
be  an  abbreviation  of  the  same  um  t  In  poetical  Tamil,  petaonal  verbs 
are  sometimes  pluralised  by  the  addition  of  vm — e.^.,  ieygu,  I  will  do ; 
ieygwn  {iey^-vm),  we,  ye,  they  will  do.  So  also  ieygvm  vawOnt,  we 
have  done  (so  and  so)  and  come.  Here  ieygtt  ia  an  old  future  m 
aoriatio  verbal  paitidple,  capable  of  being  used  also  as  a,  finite  verb, 
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ftod  we  find  that  by  the  addition  of  icm  it.  is  plnnJised,  bo  as  to  corre- 
•pond  with  the  more  faHj  expreesed  plural  vatid^,  we  came.  In  the 
aame  dialect  of  Tamil  ir^du  (tthidt  in  the  gnodem  colloquial  dialect 
meaiia  having  done)  is  sometimea  used  in  the-Bense  of  I  did,  and  Se^d- 
NM  in  the  sense  of  we  did.  We  have  here  distinct  and  evidently  vety 
ancient  traces  of  the  use  of  um  as  a  sign  of  personal  plurality.  This 
nse  of  ««  appears  still  more  distinctly  in  the  second  person  plaral  of 
the  impetative  of  Tamil  verbs  in  the  colloquial  dialect,  which  is  much 
used  as  an  honori£c  singular — «^.,  ki{  (the  root  used  as  the  first  person 
singular  imperative),  hear  thou  ;  ibSftim,  hear  ye.  This  form  has,  been 
still  farther  valgarised  by  the  addition  of  gal,  the  sign  of  plurality 
belonging  to  irrational  nonns — e.ff.,  Idlvigaf,  hear  ys.  Compare  the 
Telugu  honorific  8in|[ular  (ptoperlj  a  plural)  nMimu,  come  ye,  the 
regular  singnlar  of  which  is  rd,  come  thon.  NeiAer  the  Tamil  vm  of 
the  second  persmi  Impentive,  nor  the  eorresponding  Telogn  vtu  or  umu, 
can  be  satisfactorily  explained  by  identifying  it  with  the  Tamil  um,  the 
inflexioa  of  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person  plnraL  It  is  best  ex- 
plained by  identiiyiDg  it  with  the  tuw  by  which  that  infiezion  um  itself 
(from  nfnt),  together  with  the  other  plnrals  of  the  personal  and  re- 
flexive pronouns,  was  originally  ploralised 

A  parallel  instance  of  the  use  of  a  copulative  conjunction  ss  a  sign 
of  plurality  appears  in  Ostiak,  iu  which  the  sign  of  the  dual  {ffo,  ka, 
gai,  Jk.)  is  derived  by  Gastrin  from  ia  or  ki,  also. 

Extras Ihauidian  BdcOiotuhip. — We  now  proceed  to  inquire  whether 
final  m,  the  distinctive  Dravidian  plnrsl  of  tiie  personal  pronouns, 
forms  the  plnrsl  of  this  class  of  words  in  any  other  family  of  languages. 

m  having  a  tendency  to  be  weakened  into  »  (of  which  there  are 
many  examples  in  the  terminationa  of  Tamil  nouns),  and  m  and  » 
being  generally  sqnivalent  nasals,  Uie  use  of  a  final  it  as  a  sign  of  the 
|dural  of  pronoons  may  possibly  be  equivalent  to  that  of  m.  If  so, 
we  m^  adduce  as  examples  of  plurals  resembling  the  Dravidian  the 
Brahni  turn,  the  Chaldee  andn,  and  the  Ostiak  mm,  we  ;  as  abo  the 
Persian  Um,  yon.  A  slight  trace  of  the  nse  of  m  as  a  sign  of  the 
plaral  may  be  noticed  in  the  Beluchi  mimiken,  we,  when  compared  with 
■menik,  I.  In  the  Ostaak,  a  Finno-T^griau  dialect,  the  first  person  plural 
of  the  verb  tenninatee  in  m,  whilst  the  plural  of  the  correspoudiug 
pronoun  terminates  in  n.  On  compsring  the  Finnish  proper  oZnt,  I 
am,  with  oUmme,  we  are,  we  are  struck  with  their  resemblance  to  the 
Dravidian  rule.  The  resemblance,  however,  is  iUosory  ■  for  the  n  of 
the  Finnish  tn«  is  a  sign  of  personality,  not  c£  plurality,  me,  we,  is 
the  plural  of  mo,  the  old  Finnish  I ;  of  which  na  (firom  which  ths  n 
of  oUn  arises)  is,  as  I  have  shown,  an  euphonic  modification.    We  can 
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scarcely  indeed  expect  to  find  in  the  prononns  of  the  Scythian  Ian- 
^ages  &nj  sign  of  plurality  perfectly  correapouding  to  that  of  the 
Dravidian  m ;  for  in  thoae  languages  the  personal  pronoims  are  genjer- 
ally  pluralised  by  a  change  of  the  final  vowel,  not  by  aay  change  or 
addition  of  consonants — e.g.,  Mancbu  bi,  I,  be,  we;  Magyar  te,  thon, 
(t,  yon  ;  Ostiak  and  Finnish  ma,  I,  me  (or  men),  we. 

I  have  reserved  till  now  the  conuderation  of  a  series  of  remarkable 
analogies  which  run  through  the  whole  of  the  Indo-European  family  of 
languages,  and  which  are  found  also  in  the  Oaurian  or  North  Indian 
vernaculars.  In  those  languages  we  find  very  frequent  use  of  m  in  the 
plurals  of  the  personal  pronouns,  in  which  it  either  constitutes  the  final 
consonant,  or  occupies  a  place  of  evident  importance  ;  and  this  m  in 
some  inetances  appears  to  replaoe  a  final  n  or  n  which  ia  used  by  the 
corresponding  singulan. 

In  the  vernaculars  of  Northern  India  we  find  the  following  instances 
of  the  nae  of  n  or  n  in  the  singular  and  m  in  the  pluraL  Hindi  fnotn, 
I;  ham,  we;  dl,  (dn,  or  lam,  ikon;  turn,  yon.  Gujar&thi  h%n,  I; 
hanu,  we ;  tdh,  thon ;  tawu,  yon.  Uar&thi,  tHii  thon ;  tumhi,  yon. 
In  Bengali  and  Oriya  n  disappears  from  the  termiuationa  of  the 
singuIaTs,  but  in  the  plural  m  retains  its  place  as  in  the  other  dialects — 
e.ff.,  Bengali  toma  or  funti,  the  inflexional  base  of  the  plural  of  the 
second  person ;  and  Oriya  tumhha,  the  base  of  the  double  plural,  tumb- 
hamdne.  The  same  distinctive  m  appears  in  the  PUi-Pr&krit,  the  stock 
from  which  the  Oaurian  vemaculan  radiated,  in  tumhe,  you,  am^,  wt. 
Compare  also  the  New  Feruan  ihumd,  yon,  and  the  final  m  of  hattlM, 
we  are.  I  quote  tiie  following  from  an  article  by  Mf  Beamea  in  tEe 
Indian  Antiqvary  foe  November  1872: — "  hdm,  plnral  of  personal 
pronoon,  first  person ;  Hindi,  ham.  Thia  is  a  peculiarly  InstmctiYe 
form.  The  origin  of  this  word- in  all  the  seven  languages  (of  Northern 
India)  ia  the  Frikrit  amAl.  The  Oriya,  with  its  nsual  fondness  for 
archaisms,  still  retains  this  form  almost  unchanged  in  dmhhe,  where 
the  6  is  merely  the  natural  thickening  of  the  pronunciation  after  m. 
Hindi  has  thrown  the  h  backwards  to  the  beginning  of  the  word, 
making  hami.  In  hdtn  we  have  the  tendency,  natural  to  Bengali, 
towards  lengthening  the  short  vowel,  so  that  this  form  may  be  regarded 
as  transitional  between  middle  Hindi  and  the  modern  Bengali  dmi." 

Similar  and  very  striking  analogies  meet  as  in  Qreek.  Compare 
the  singulars  iyiit  and  rcur,  J^wnj  and  roun),  with  the  plurals  iifii't 
and  iif-tit.  This  resemblance,  too,  is  strengthened  when  the  vowels  of 
the  Qreek  plurals  are  compared  with  some  of  the  corresponding 
Dravidian  onee — e.g.,  compare  if^iii  with  the  Telugn  Snt-u,  we ;  and 
ufb-iif  with  vm,  which  ia  the  base  of  the  oblique  cases  of  the  Tamil 
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plunl  of  the  second  person.  It  also  deserreB  to  be  noticed,  th&t  is  the 
Qreek,  Persiaa,  Oatuian,  Ac.,  m  is  not  ssed  indiscriminately  by  aU 
notma,  or  even  by  all  proDoniu,  as  a  sign  of  plonfity  in  genen^,  bnt  is 
invariably  lestricted  to  the  prononns  of  the  first  and  second  person— 
a  usage  which  predsely  accords  vith  that  of  the  Diavidian  languages. 

A  strong  ease  for  regarding  the  m.  of  the  above-mentioned  Aryan 
idioms  as  closely  allied  to  the  m  which  constitntes  the  most  distinctive 
sign  of  the  ploi&l  of  the  three  personal  pronouns  in  the  Dravidian 
family  (in  Canarese,  dm,  we ;  ntm,  you ;  tdm,  selves)  has  now  been 
established.  I  do  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  late  }it  Oover  (in 
■  privately-printed  paper  od  the  Dnvidian  penonai  pronouns)  con- 
sidered that  there  was  "no  possible  doubt  as  to  their  real  and  intimat* 
connection;'  or  that  Dr  Pope, in  his  "Ontlinesof  tbeTndaOnuntnar" 
(p.  6),  should  hare  sud,  though  with  hesitAnt^,  "  Nor  can  I  think  it 
clear  tikat  Dm  (Tuda,  we)  is  not  related  to  the  Sanskrit  vayam,  or  to 
the  Greek  i/i^iTt  or  ^W'C,  ttnd  Yedic  omu."  The  evidence  of  relation- 
ship appears  to  me  to  be  weskened  \ty  this  reference  to  vayam.  We 
have  alieady  seen  that  the  am  of  tvtjram  is  propeiiy  a  sign  of  the  neuter 
eingnlar,  constituting  myom,  we,  like  yij/aot,  yon,  aa  abstect  nom^^ 
ptutal,  indeed,  in  signification,  but  singular  in  form.  It  has  bees 
seen,  also,  that  the  same  am  appears  in  oAom,  I;  twan,  tboo;  and 
najram,  sell  Whai  vaymn  and  y^yavt  are  set  sside  as  not  really 
related  to  the  Dnvidian  forms,  the  probability  of  the  existence  of  a 
real  relationship  between  the  Dravidian  4m,  yim,  we,  sad  the  Gneco- 
Tedic  afi/i-t(,  tum^,  and  still  more  between  the  Dravidian  dm  and  the 
Bengali  Adm,  Am,  becomee,  I  admit,  very  great ;  so  also  tiis  probability 
of  a  relationship  between  wm,  the  Dravidian  obliqne  form  of  yon,  and 
the  Gneco-Vedic  ift(*-*(,  ^mAm-a,  and  the  tim  of  the  Hindi  turn.  I 
feel  still,  however,  obliged  to  say,  as  I  said  in  the  first  edition,  that, 
on  a  more  extended  comparison  and  on  closer  consideration,  this 
resemblance  appears  to  me  first  to  diminish  and  then  to  disappear. 
The  more  it  is  examined,  the  more  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  re- 
ception appear  to  increase.  Periiaps,  indeed,  no  better  illostntion  could 
be  found  of  the  danger  of  confiding  in  apparent  resemblances,  however 
doee  and  exact,  and  of  the  necessity  of  tracing  words  back  to  their 
earliest  shapes  befwe  concluding  that  resemblances  imply  relationship. 

We  have  seen  that  the  plural  m  of  the  Dravidian  personal  pronoun 
resolves  itoelf  most  luitnrally  into  tiBt,  the  Dravidian  coDJonctive 
particle,  and,  alsa  What  is  the  history  of  the  plural  m  of  the 
Oroco.Ganrian  personal  pronouns !  How  far  soever  we  trace  back 
the  Dravidian  m,  it  is  found  to  sustain  no  change,  and  to  exhibit  no 
signs  of  being  descended  from  anything  extrinsic  to  itself.     On  the 
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other  hand,  though  the  m  of  the  Greek  and  Qanrian  presents  itself  to 
us  simply  as  m  iu  these  languages;  yet  on  carrying  oar  comparison  a  few 
stages  farther  back,  abd  inqniring  into  ita  origin  and  history,  ve  find  it 
losing  its  simplicity,  and  presenting  itself  to  us  as  only  one  member  in 
a  composite  formative,  to  which  the  Dravidian  m  bears  no  resemblance. 

^fiiT(  and  ufttii,  as  is  well  known,  are  not  the  oldest  forms  of  the 
Qreek  plnrala.  For  i/tt/f,  the  Doric  and  .£olic  dialects  have  &fj,t(, 
&/ilW,  and  S/i/ii ;  for  iiiuTs  they  have  iifiit,  ^ft/ui,  and  !j/ifi,t ;  of  which 
forms  the  oldest  and  most  reliable  appear  to  be  oLniut,  or  its  nnin- 
flected  type  ^itfu  and  ufi/^if  or  uiti^t.  In  like  manner  the  Qanrian 
forms  of  the  plurals  of  the  personal  pronouns  are  not  the  oldest  forms 
of  these  plurals  we  bare  to  deal  with.  The  Hindi  ham,  the  Oujar&thi 
hanu,  the  old  Bengali  hdm,  the  modero  Bengali  Ami,  the  Oriya  Smblie, 
are  all  derived  from  the  Pr&krit  amhe.  The  Greek  5.iLiLt  and  the 
I^&krit  amhe  aits  evidently  identical ;  but  what  is  the  origin  of  both  1 
In  Zend  the  m  and  h  of  the  Fr&bdt  amhe  change  places,  bo  that  ahvu 
may  have  been  an  older  form.  Tiie  plural  nominative  in  Zend  is 
vatm,  answering  to  the  later  Sanskrit  vaj/am;  but  all  the  oblique 
cases  are  built  npon  ahma  (pointing  to  a  nominative  ahme)—e.ff.,  ablat. 
ahmat  (Sans.  asnuU).  Already  the  Dravidian  m  is  losing  its  resem- 
blance to  the  Aryan  ;  but  when  we  come  to  the  next  stage,  the  Vedio- 
Sanskrit  atme  (a  +  tme),  the  fountain-head  of  all  these  pronominal 
forms,  the  resemblance  appears  almost  wholly  to  vanish.  The  Aryan 
genealogical  tree  is  very  clearly  made  ont :  atiTU,  akmt,  amhe,  &i^ii.t, 
i/i4i.i-ii  =  il/icTs ;  dmbhe,  home,  ham,  hdm,,  tot.  In  the  Dravidian 
languages,  on  the  other  hand,  even  if  we  trace  onr  way  back  to  the 
time  when  the  Tamilians  and  the  Khonds  were  still  one  people,  in- 
habiting the  same  districts  and  speaking  the  same  tongne — a  time 
earlier  by  many  ages  than  the  degradation  of  the  Fr&krits  into  the 
modem  Gaurian  vernaculars — we  still  find  an  unvarying  m  (irresoluble 
except  into  urn)  used  for  the  plurolisation  of  the  personal  pronouns. 

In  like  manner,  on  comparing  ufiftit  or  Z/i/tt,  you,  with  the  Zend 
ifdihem  (in  the  oblique  cases  yutTna  or  yHtma),  and  with  the  Vedio- 
Sanskrit  j/%uhme  (for  yiume),  it  is  equally  obvious  that  yiume  is  the 
root  of  the  whole,  yvmie,  you,  the  plural  of  fu,  thou,  has  probably 
been  softened  from  tutme^tn-tme  (as  atme  from  magme  =  ma-tmt)  ; 
and  this  supposititious  tutme  (weakened  into  tuhme,  like  arnit  into  ahme) 
becomes  a  reality  when  we  turn  to  the  Fr&krit  tumht,  you,  from  which 
comes  directly  the  Ganrian  tumhi,  ium^ha,  tame,  turn,  &c.  Compare 
also  the  New  Feisian  thumd. 

When  we  find  that  the  Dravidian  m  or  uik  ia  to  be  compared,  not 
with  the  apparently  identical  m  of  the  Ganrian  ham  and  tmrn,  but 
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-with  the  -Tedic-Saoakrit  me  of  <ume  and  yuthme,  it  is  evident  that 
the  improbability  of  vt  or  um  being  identical  with  tme,  or  nearly  related 
to  it,  becomes  very  great,  Thia  iroprobabilily  increases  vrhen  the  uses 
^f  mte  and  those  of  in  are  compared. 

tme  is  a  componnd  connsting  of  two  members,  ima  and  e,  of  which 
e  alone  b  characteristic  of  the  plaraL  tma,  which  contains  the  m  that  ' 
has  been  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  Dravidian  sign  of  plurality, 
is  a  particle  the  origin  of  which  is  doabtful,  and  the  force  of  which  is 
■till  more  donbtM.  When  used  as  an  isolated  particle,  it  gives  to  the 
present  tense  of  verbs  a  species  of  past  signification.  Its  use  in  the 
inflexion  of  pronouns,  when  inserted  between  the  pronominal  base  and 
tiie  signs  of  case  and  number,  suggests  the  idea  that  it  was  originally 
a  pronoun  of  the  third  person,  meaning,  perhaps,  self  or  the  same, 
which  came  to  be  added  on  occasionally  to  the  other  pronominal  bases 
for  the  purpose  of  imparting  additional  emphasis.  We  find  a  somewhat 
similar  use  in  Tamil  of  tan,  tam,  the  inflexion  of  the  refiexive  pronoun 
self,  selves,  which  is  occasionally,  especially  in  poetry,  inserted 
between  nonna  and  their  case-ugns.  The  e  of  imt  is  the  ordinary 
sign  of  the  nominative  plural  of  pronominals  of  the  class  of  tme,  all, 
and  has  obviously  no  resemblance  to  the  Dravidian  m ;  and  the  tma 
into  which  the  m  of  nn«  resolves  itself,  whatever  be  its  origin,  seems 
to  resemble  it  as  little. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  that  rma  makes  its  appearance  not  only 
in  the  inflexion  of  the  plurals  of  the  peraonal  pronouns,  but  also  in 
the  singular.  It  is  used  in  the  plural  alone  in  conaectiou  with  tiie 
pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  persons  in  Sanskrit ;  but  Bopp 
recognises  it  in  the  singular  also  in  Zend  in  lAwoAmi,  in  thee,  and 
more  doubtfully  in  Gothic  and  Latin ;  and  there  can  be  no  donbt  of 
its  use  in  the  singular  of  the  personal  pronouns  in  the  Frftkrit  (which 
may  be  deflned  as  early  colloquial  Sanskrit),  in  mamcumi  or  mamammi, 
in  me,  and  tuniasmi  or  tvmammi,  in  thee.  Bopp  supposes  this  use  of 
tma  in  singular  pronouns  to  be  of  late  ori^,  and  to  have  arisen  from 
imitation  of  the  plarals ;  but  as  the  reason  why  ima  was  used  in  the 
inflexion  of  pranoons  has  only  been  gnessed  at,  and  is  not  certainly 
known,  there  is  no  proof  that  the  plnral  has  a  better  right  to  it  than 
the  singular.  But  however  this  may  be,  it  is  evident  that  its  resem- 
blance to  the  Dravidian  m,  which  is  used  in  the  inflexion  of  the 
personal  pronouns  in  the  plural  alone  (never  in  the  singular),  has 
become  less  and  leas.  The  resemblance,  as  it  appears  to  me,  wholly 
vanishes  when  it  is  found  that,  Whilst  thia  use  of  m  as  a  mgn  of 
plurality  ia  absolutely  restricted  in  the  Dravidian  languages  to  the 
pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  persona  and  the  reflexive  '  aelf,'  in 
Sanskrit,  and  more  or  less  distinctly  in  the  other  Aryan  languages, 
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ftna  makes  its  appearance  {in  thiee  of  the  casea  in  the  aiiignJat)  in  the 
icflexion  of  the  pronoimB  of  the  third  penon.  Including  the  demon- 
strative, the  relative,  and  the  interrogatiTB  pronouns.  Nothing  coold 
be  farther  than  this  from  the  Dravidian  nse ;  and  nothing  also,  I 
think,  could  show  more  clearly  that  the  tma  of  atnu  and  yiuhme  can- 
not aafelj  be  legarded  as  in  any  sense  a  ugu  of  the  pluraL 

TtBofM  Plural  of  t&«  Dravidian  iVonowt  of  the  Firtt  /"«■«)».— The 
ordinaiy  plnial  of  the  Dravidian  fint  personal  pronoun  is  constantly 
used,  not  only  aa  a  plural,  but  also  as  an  bouotific  singular,  precisely 
as  the  royal  and  editorial  '  we '  is  used  in  English ;  and  the  plural  of 
every  other  Dravidian  pronoun  may  optionally  be  used  as  an  honorific 
BJiigular  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  not,  however,  this  twofold  signifi- 
cation or  use  of  the  same  pronotm  to  which  I  now  refer ;  but  the  exist- 
ence of  two  pronouns  of  the  first  person  plural,  which  differ  from  one 
another  in  signification  almost  as  much  aa  the  plural  and  the  dual  of 
other  languages.  Id  all  the  Dravidian  dialects,  with  the  exception 
of  Canarese,  there  are  two  plumis  of  the  pronoun  of  the  first  per- 
son, of  which  one  denotes,  not  only  the  party  of  the  speaker,  but 
also  the  party  addressed,  and  may  be  called  Oie  plural  inelvtive;  die 
other  excludes  the  party  addressed,  and  denotes  only  the  party  of 
the  speaker,  and  may  be  called  the  plural  exetutive.  Thus,  if  a  person 
said  "  We  are  mortal,"  he  would  naturally  use  the  '  we '  wMch  includes 
those  who  are  spoken  to,  as  well  as  the  speaker  and  his  party,  or 
the  plural  iwsltuive:  whilst  he  would  use  the  plvral  exclneire,  or  that 
which  excludes  the  party  addressed,  if  he  wanted  to  say  "  We  are 
Hindus;  jrou  are  Europeans." 

There  is  a  similar  distinction  between  the  two  plurals  of  the  first 
person  used  in  the  Marftfhi  and  the  Onjarfttbi — &;.,  home  in  Qujarfttbi 
means  we — the  party  speaking ;  whilst  dpane  means  we — the  party 
speaking,  and  you  also  who  are  addressed.  There  is  no  connection 
between  the  particular  pronominal  themes  used  for  this  purpose  in 
Northern  India  and  in  the  languages  of  the  South ;  bat  the  existence 
of  so  remarkable  aa  idiom  in  the  North  I&dian  &niily,  as  well  as  in 
the  Southern,  seems  to  demonstrate  the  existence  in  the  Northern 
family  of  an  ancient  under-current  of  Dravidian,  or  at  least  of  non- 
Aryan  influences.  The  idiom  in  question  is  a  distinctively  Scythian 
one,  and  is  one  of  those  points  which  aeem  to  connect  the  Dravidian 
family  with  the  Scythian  group.  There  is  no  trace  of  this  twofold 
plural  in  Sanskrit,  or  in  any  of  the  languages  of  the  Indo-European 
family,  but  it  is  found  eveiywhere  in  Central  Asia.  Thus  Manchu 
has  miZ,  we — of  the  one  party,  and  be,  we — the  whole  company. 
Mongolian  has  a  similar  idiom.  This  peculiarity  is  found  also  in  the 
northern  dialect  of  the  Chinese.     In  that  dialect,  Csa-men,  we,  iududes 
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the  persons  addressed,  vhilst  wo-meti,  we,  does  noL  It  is  remarkable 
tliat  it  ia  foimd  also  in  the  Polynesian  languages,  in  many  of  the 
languages  of  America,  and  also  in  those  of  the  Australian  tribes. 

All  the  Dravidian  languages  do  not  use  precisely  the  same  plural 
pionoiuu  aa  in^utive  and  exelutivt  plntala.  The  colloquial  Tamil 
(with  vhich  the  Malay&lam  agrees)  forma  the  plnral  exclnsiTe  from 
ndm,  the  ordinary  and  regular  plaral,  by  the  addition  of  gal,  which  is 
properly  a  neater  mgn  of  plurality ;  by  whidt  addition  tidm  becomes 
nAigai  in  Tamil,  fiaiMi  or  fktinai  in  Ma]ay&]am.  The  corresponding 
plnral  in  Tn^a  ia  enJatiu.  Telugn,  on  the  other  hand,  uses  m^nt-u 
(answering  not  to  the  Tamil  ndnggaf,  bnt  to  ttdm)  aa  ita  plural  ezcla- 
siTe ;  and  as  this  ia  the  simplest  form  of  the  pronoun,  it  seems  better 
suited  to  this  restricted  use  than  the  reduplicated  form.  Telngn, 
thongh  differing  from  Tamil  in  this  point,  agrees  with  Tamil  in  naing 
wtimu  as  its  honorific  singular ;  and  this  nse  of  the  plnral  exclusiTe  in 
Telngn  aa  an  honorific  is  more  in  accordance  with  philosophical  pro- 
priety tlian  the  Tamilian  use  of  the  plural  inclusive  for  this  purpoee  ; 
for  when  a  superior  addresses  inferiors,  it  is  evidently  more  natural  for 
him  to  make  nse  of  &  plnral  which  excludes  those  whom  he  addresses, 
than  one  in  which  they  would  be  included  together  with  himself.  Ku 
agrees  with  Telugn,  and  nsea  dm-u  (identical  in  origin  with  the  Tamil 
ydm,  ndm)  to  express  the  restricted  signification  which  Tamil  gives 
to  ndnffof.  Its  plural  inclusire  is  dju,  the  oblique  form  of  which  ia 
ammd  ,-  and  the  Telngn  plural  which  corresponds  to  dju  (bnt  which  in 
meaning  correspouda  to  Mtm)  is  fltanaffi-u,  the  hose  and  inflexion  of 
which  ia  mana.  monam-n  is  probably  derived  from  md,  the  inflexional 
base  of  m^u,  with  an  euphonic  addition,  or  possibly  with  a  wsakened 
lednplication. 

I  have  now  gone  over  the  ground  traversed  in  my  first  edition,  with 
such  additions  and  correctiona  as  recently-publiabed  grammars  have 
enabled  me  to  make.  The  resolts  are  exhibited,  for  convenience  of 
comparison,  in  the  accompanying  table.  In  this  list,  I  include  only 
those  dialects  which  have  been  carefully  studied,  and  of  which  gram- 
man  have  been  published.  The  pronouns  of  the  first  person  contained 
in  the  Bajmahil  and  Urfton  are  exhibited  in  a  separate  list,  together 
with  those  found  in  Dr  Hunter's  lists  of  words  contiunod  in  the  rest  of 
the  Central  Indian  dlalecta.  It  ia  obvious,  however,  that  it  would  be 
unsafe  to  deduce  any  inference,  except  one  of  the  vaguest  kind,  from 
lists  of  isolated  words  collected  by  persons  who  had  little  or  no  real 
acquaintance  with  the  dialects  to  which  they  belonged.  We  tread  on 
firmer  ground  when  we  compare  with  one  another  dialects  which  have 
attained  to  the  dignity  of  poaaeesing  published  grammara. 
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SECTION  IL— DEMONSTRATIVE  AND  INTERROGATIVE 
PRONOUNS. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  treat  the  demooatntiTs  and  interrog&tiTe  pro- 
nouns of  the  DraTidian  family  sepantely.  The  baaea  are  different, 
bat  they  are  built  ap  on  those  bases  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  and 
obey  one  and  the  same  law,  bo  that  what  is  said  about  the  one  class 
may  be  regEirded  as  said  about  the  other  also.  I  shall  discuss  them 
separately  as  &r  as  possible,  but  it  will  often  be  necessaij  to  treat 
them  together. 

1.  DCMOKBTBA-tlYX  AND  InTBSBOOATIVB  BaBEB. 

1.  JDemotutrattM  Batet. — The  Dravidian  langnages,  like  most  other 
primitive  uncomponnded  tongues,  are  destitute  of  pronoona  {properly 
BO  called)  of  the  third  person,  and  use  instead  demonstTatives  signify- 
ing this  or  that,  with  the  addition  of  suffixes  of  gender  and  number. 
In  these  languages  '  be,'  means  literally  that  man ;  '  she,'  that  woman ; 
and  '  they,'  those  persons  or  things.  The  interrogativeB  are  formed  in 
the  same  manner  by  the  addition  of  suffixes  of  gender  and  number  to 
an  interrogative  base  signifying  '  what' 

The  words  which  signify  man  and  woman  have  gradually  lost  the 
definiteness  of  their  original  signification,  and  shrank  into  the  position 
of  masculine  and  feminine  terminationB.  They  are  no  longer  snbstan- 
tives,  but  mere  suffixes  or  ugns  of  gender ;  and  are  so  closely  incor- 
porated with  the  demonstrative  bases  that  it  requires  some  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  the  language  to  enable  us  to  separata  them.  In 
comparison,  therefore,  with  the  Turkish  and  Ugrian  languages,  in  which 
there  is  but  one  pronoun  of  the  third  person,  the  Draridian  langnages, 
which  possess  a  great  variety,  appear  to  coneiderabie  advantage. 
Nevertheless,  the  speech  of  the  Dravidians  appears  to  have  been 
originally  no  richer  than  the  other  Scythian  idioms ;  and  to  have  at 
length  surpassed  them  only  by  the  Aryanistic  device  of  fusing  that- 
man,  that-woman,  that-thing,  into  single  eaphonions  words.  The 
signification  of  man  and  woman  still  shines  through  in  the  masculine 
and  feminine  terminations  i  bat  no  trace  remains  of  the  words  by 
which  a  thing  and  things  were  originally  expressed,  and  which  are 
now  represented  only  by  d,  the  sign  of  the  neuter  singular,  and  a,  that 
of  the  neuter  plural. 

Pour  demonstrative  bases  are  recognised  by  one  or  another  of  the 
Dravidiau  dialects,  each  of  which  is  a  pure  vowel — viz.,  a,  the  remote 
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i,  the  proximate,  and  u,  the  medial  demonEtrative  j  tt^ether  with  i, 
which  ia  the  snffix  of  emphasis  in  most  of  the  dialects,  bat  is  »  demon- 
strative  in  En.  The  fint  two — viz.,  a,  the  remote,  and  i,  the  proxi- 
mate demoustntiTS — are  the  most  widely  and  freqnently  used.  The 
medial  «  is  occasionally  used  by  the  Tamil  poets,  more  frequently  in 
classical  Canarese  and  in  Tnln,  to  denote  a  peieon  or  object  which  is 
intermediate  between  the  remote  and  the  proximate ;  and  it  will  be 
found  that  it  has  tdterior  afifinitiee  of  its  own.  i,  the  ordinary  Diavi- 
dian  suffix  of  emphasis,  is  used  as  a  demonstrative  in  Ka  alone — in 
addition  however  to  a  and  i—t.g.,  hArv,  they.  It  appears  also  in  the 
Ur&on  tdah,  this,  the  correlatiTe  of  k6dah,  that  The  use  of  i  being 
chiefly  emphatic,  I  refer  the  reader,  for  an  account  of  it,  to  a  anbse- 
qnant  head.  The  ordinary  demonstratlTes  of  the  DraTidian  dialects 
are  the  simple  Short  vowels  a,  i,  and  u;  and  it  will  be  found  that 
every  other  form  which  they  assume  is  derived  from  this  by  some 
euphonic  process. 

2.  iTitemyalive  Bate*. — There  are  two  classes  of  interK^atires  in  the  . 
Dravidian  languages — viz.,  interrogativo  pronouns  or  adjectives,  such 
as,  who  1  which  t  what }  and  syntactic  interrogatives,  sach  as,  is  itt  is 
there}  Interrogative  pronouns  and  adjectives  lesoWe  themselves  in 
the  Dravidian  tongues  into  interrogative  prefixes,  resembling  the  de- 
monstrative prefixes  already  considered,  by  snfSzing  to  which  the  fof 
mstives  of  number  and  gender  we  form  interrogative  pronouns.  The 
interrogative  particle  itself,  when  simply  prefixed  to  a  aubstantive, 
Gonstitntes  the  interrogativo  adjective  what ) 

(a.)  The  most  common  interrogative  prefix  u  the  vowel  e.  In  all 
the  Dravidian  dialects  this  prefix  is  nsed  in  the  formation  of  pronomi- 
Hals,  in  predsely  the  same  manner  as  the  demonstrative  bases  a  and  «. 
It  forms  one  of  a  set  of  vocalic  prefixes  (a, «,  v,  and  «),  which  occupy 
one  and  the  same  position,  obey  one  and  the  same  law,  and  diff'er  only 
in  the  particular  signification  which  is  expressed  by  each.  The  unity 
of  principle  pervading  these  prefixes  will  be  clearly  apparent  from  the 
subjoined  comparative  view.  Hie  forms  which  are  here  exhilsted  are 
those  of  the  Tamil  alone ;  bat  in  this  particular  all  the  dialects  agree 
on  the  whole  so  perfectly  with  the  Tamil,  and  with  one  another,  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  examples.  I  exhibit  here  an  alternative 
(probaUy  an  older)  interrogatire  base  in  yd,  which  will  be  inquired 
into  further  on. 
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I  need  not  c&U  attention  to  the  beautifiil  and  philosophical  ragnlar- 
itj  of  this  qnadraple  aet  of  remote,  proziniate,  and  intermediate  de- 
monatratiTes  and  interrogativea  In  no  other  language  or  family  of 
languages  in  the  world  shall  we  find  ita  equal,  or  even  its  second.  In 
addition  to  which,  the  ciTcnmstanee  titat  the  denlonBtTativo  tow^  an 
not  only  uaed  in  theaa  languages  with  an  iavariable  and  exact  diacrimi- 
nation  of  meaning  which  is  not  founcl  in  the  Indo-European  tongnefc 
(with  the  solitary  and  partial  exception  of  the  New  Feiuan),  bnt  are 
also  associated  with  a  corresponding  interrogative  Towel  of  which  the 
Indo-European  tongues  are  totally  ignorant,  tends  to  confirm  the  sup- 
position which  I  have  already  expressed,  that  the  Dravidlan  family 
has  retained  some  Pna-Sanakrit  elements  of  immense  antiquity ;  and, 
in  particular,  that  its  demonatratiTeB,  instead  of  being  borrowed  from 
Sanskrit  represent  those  okl  Japhetic  bases  from  which  the  demon- 
stratives of  Sanskrit  itself  as  well  as  of  Tariooa  other  members  of 
the  Indo-European  &mily,  w6re  derived. 

{6.)  The  other  interrogative  base  of  the  Dnvidian  languages  u  yd. 
yd  is  not  uaed  at  all  in  Telugu,  bat  ia  largely  nsed  in  Canarese,  and 
somewhat  more  rarely  in  Tamil  Probably  there  was  originally  only 
one  interrogative  base,  and  if  so,  it  must  have  been  yd,  and  e  moat 
have  been  corrupted  from  it.  The  process  by  which  yd  became  s  is 
tolerably  clear,  a  evinces  a  tendency  to  be  weakened  into  &  (See 
"  Part  L,  Sonnds.")  We  have  seen  an  illustration  of  Uiis  in  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  Sanskrit  yama,  the  name  of  the  god  of  death, 
becomes  in  Tamil  ema{n),  pronounced  ye7aal,n).  In  Tulu,  ydr,  who, 
becomes  yfr".  This  is  a  considerable  step  towards  t.  Then,  also,  e  ia 
commonly  pronounced  as  ye,  and  i  as  yS;  and  in  Telugu  this  y  is 
frequently  written,  as  well  as  heard.  This  would  facilitate  the  omisnon 
of  the  y  in  writing,  when  yd  came  generally  to  be  weakened  into  y& 
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i  alone  would  in  time  havo  tlis  aaiae  force  u  yi,  and  would  come  to 
be  regarded  as  its  equivalent.  The  long  form  i  still  earvivea  in  the 
MaUyftlam  ivem,  ivaf,  be,  she,  for  man,  amf,-  and  in  the  Tamil  and 
Malay&]am  Sdu,  and  the  Telagn  gdi.  In  Telngn  i  sometimes  directl; 
corresponds  to  the  Tamil  yd — e.g.,  compare  ydvdu,  Tarn,  where,  when, 
a  year  (nasalised  from  yd^u),  with  the  Teluga  idu,  where,  idi,  a  year. 
We  see  also  this  long  inteRogatire  i  in  the  Teloga  Siti,  how,  in  what 
manner,  compared  with  (Ua,  ila,  in  that  manner,  in  this  manner. 

There  is  a  remarkable  change  in  Canareae  of  the  interrogatiTe  yd 
into  dd.  We  may  say  either  ydvan-u  or  ddva7t-v,  what  man )  ydva{-u 
or  dAnt-tt,  what  woman  T  ydvadit  or  ddvadit,  what  thing  1  So  also  the 
erode  intem^tiTe  is  ydva  or  dAva,  who,  which,  what  I  In  Tnln  we 
find  the  same  dd,  which  t  alternating  with  wl  and  v6va  ;  also  ddtte, 
what  I  ddye,  why  1  In  these  instances  the  analogy  <A  the  other  dialects 
leads  me  to  conclude  ^  to  be  the  older  and  more  correct  form  of  the 
interrogatiTe  base.  In  yir,  who  t  yd  ttypexn  as  yi,  which  is  a  very 
trifling  change.  The  06nd  interrogative  bd  and  M  appear  to  be 
hardened  from  ^  like  the  Tola  ml 

In  High  Tamil,  yd  is  not  only  prefixed  adjectivally  to  nibBtantiTes 
(like  a,  e,  and  e) — t.g.,  yd^k)kdl<mt,  what  time  t  font  it  is  even  used  by 
itself  as  a  prononn — e,ff.,  yd-{t)ieyddy,  what  hast  thou  done  1  It  forms 
the  batda  of  only  one  adverbial  nonn — ^viz;,  ydi>4^  Tarn,  when  t  a  year, 
a  correlative  of  d^u,  then,  and  i^H,  now.  The  only  nse  to  which 
yd  is  pat  in  the  coUoqnial  dialect  of  Tamil,  is  that  of  forming  the 
baua  of  intem^tive  pronouns  ;  a  complete  set  of  which,  in  Tamil  as 
well  as  in  Canarese,  are  formed  from  yd — t.ff.,  ydvan,  quitf  ydeal, 
qita  7  yddu,  quidf  ydvar,  qui,  jiuef  ydvei,  qvaf  The  Canareee  inter- 
rogative pronouns  accord  with  these,  with  a  single  unimportant  excep- 
tion. The  neuters,  singular  and  plural,  of  the  Canareee  are  formed  from 
ydwK,  instead  of  yd — e.g.,yd»adu,^tidt  (for  yddu,)  and  ydvovu,  j^tMZ f 
(for  yd«a.)  This  additiooat  tra  is  evidenUy  derived  by  imitation  from 
the  euphonic  •  of  y&oanu,  he,  and  its  related  forms  ;  but  it  is  out  of 
place  in  connection  with  the  neater,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  cor- 
ruption. In  Tamil,  a  peculiar  usage  with  respect  to  the  application  of 
the  epicene  plural  ydxar,  qvi,  qua,  has  obtained  ground.  It  is  largely 
used  in  the  colloquial  dialect,  with  the  signification  of  the  singular  as 
well  as  that  of  the  plural,  though  Itself  a  plural  only  and  epicene ;  and 
when  thus  used,  yduor  ie  abbreviated  into  ydr—e.g.,  avcm  ydr,  who  is 
hel  (literallyhe  whoOatw/ydr,  whoisshel  ydr  has  also  been  still 
further  corropted  iuto  dr,  especially  in  compounds. 

1.  J)emoiiMraiive  md  Interrogative  PnmovM.—'GM  original  char- 
acter of  the  demonatntive  bases,  like  that  of  the  interrogative,  is 
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beat  exhibited  by  the  neuter  Btngalar,  the  formative  o[  which  does 
not  commence  with  a  vowel,  lite  an  And  a(  (Tamil),  the  mescaline  and 
feminine  auffiiea,  but  conaiatB  in  a  single  consonant,  d,  followed  by  an 
enunciative  Towel — that  is,  a  TOwel  intended  merely  as  a  help  to 
enunciation.  This  vowel  ie  t  in  Telogn,  a  very  short  «  in  the  other 
langnages.  The  remote  and  proximate  neater  aingulars  are  in  Telngn 
adi,  idi,  that  (thing),  thia  (thing);  the  interrogative  idi,  what  (thing) ; 
in  Tamil,  Malayfilam,  and  Canarese  they  are  adu,  idn  (with  the  in- 
termediate udTi),  and  edu.  In  Ofind  the  demonstratives  are  ad,  id. 
The  anomalous  forms  of  the  Tu}n  and  the  Tuda  will  be  considered 
further  on. 

d  having  already  been  shown  to  be  the  sign  of  the  neuter  singolar 
used  by  pronominals  and  appellativeB,  and  there  being  no  hiatna 
between  a,  i,  or  u  and  d,  and  therefore  no  necessity  for  euphonic 
insertions,  it  is  evident  that  the  a,  t,  and  u  of  the  neuter  aingnlara 
cited  above  constitute  the  pnrest  form  of  the  demonstrative  bases. 
The  sufBxes  which  are  annexed  to  the  demonstrative  bases  a,  i,  and 
u,  for  the  purpose  of  forming,  the  masculine  and  feminine  singulare 
and  the  epicene  and  neuter  pittrals,  commence  with  a  vowel  Those 
suffixes  are  in  Tamil  an  for  the  masculine,  af  for  the  feminine,  ar 
for  the  epicene  plural,  and  «t  or  a  for  the  neuter  plural ;'  and  v  is  the 
consonant  which  is  most  commonly  used  to  prevent  hiatus.  The 
following,  therefore,  are  the  demonstrative  pronouns  of  Tamil — vis., 
avan,  iUe';  ivan,  hie;  aval,  illaj  itt^,  hsec ;  avar,  illi;  ivar,  hie; 
avei,  ilia;  ivei,  hiec.  To  these  must  be  added  the  intermediates  uvaii, 
um/,  vdtt,  war,  uwi,  which  do  not  admit  of  being  translated  by  a 
single  word.  I  quote  examples  from  Tamil  alone,  because,  though 
different  formatives  of  number  and  gender  are  sometimes  annexed  in 
the  other  dialects,  those  differences  do  not  affect  the  demonstrative 
bases.  The  anomaly  which  will  be  noticed  in  the  case  of  Tu|n 
will  be  found,  when  examined,  to  be  only  apparent.  All  the  above 
suffixes  of  gender  have  already  been  investigated  in  the  section  on 
"The  Noun."  The  mode  in  which  they  are  annexed  to  the  demon- 
strative bases  is  the  only  point  which  requires  to  be  examined  here. 

The  demonstratJTe  bases  being  vocalic,  and  all  the  suffixes,  with  the 
exception  of  the  neuter  singular,  commencing  with  a  vowel,  some 
euphonic  consonants  had  to  be  used  to  keep  the  concnrrent  vowels 
separate  and  pure,  v,  though  meet  frequently  used  to  prevent  hiatus, 
is  not  the  only  consonant  employed  for  tbb  purpose.  The  Eu  being 
but  little  attentive  to  euphony,  it  sometimes  dispenses  altogetiier  with 
the  euphonic  c,  and  leaves  the  contiguous  vowels  uniSombined — e.ff., 
ddRJtt,  he ;  Mlu,  she.    Even  Tamil  sometimes  combines  those  vowels 
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instead  of  enphonicallT'  separating  them — t.g.,  y&var,  who )  is  com- 
monly abbreviated  into  yAi- ,-  and  this  is  still  further  softened  to  4r  in 
the  colloquial  dialect. 

Id  the  higher  dialect  of  Tamil,  n  ia  often  naed  enphonically  in- 
etead  of  r,  especially  in  the  peiaonal  terminations  of  the  verba. 
ThoB,  instead  of  irwtdUsi  (for  imndaeatC),  he  was,  the  poets  sometimes 
'  saj  irundanan  ;  and  for  irundava,  tbey  (neuter)  were,  the  form  which 
we  ahould  expect  to  find  used,  trundona  is  unirersally  need  instead. 
Tbia  euphonic  v  has  in  some  instances  come  to  be  regarded  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  demooatratiTe  itself.  In  the  nominative  ploral 
of  the  O&nd  neuter  demonstrative,  the  final  and  characteristic  vowel  a 
haa  disappeared  altogether,  without  leaving  any  representative — e.g., 
av,  those  (things) ;  to,  these  (things).  In  the  obliqne  cases  a  is  repre- 
sented by  e.  In  Telugu,  though  the  nominativea  of  the  neuter  plural 
demtHUtratives  avi  and  tvi  nse  v  merely  ss  an  euphonic,  yet  in  tbe 
obliqne  cases,  the  bases  of  which  are  vd  and  vl,  the  demonstrative 
vowels  have  got  displaced,  and  v  stands  at  the  beginning  of  the  word, 
aa  if  it  were  a  demonstrative,  and  bad  a  right  per  m  to  be  represented. 
In  the  masculine  singulars  v&dv,  ille ;  rf^v,  Iiic ;  and  in  the  epicene 
pluiala  vdru,  illi ;  DJr-u,  lii,  v  euphonic  baa  advanced  a  step  further, 
and  assnmKl  the  position  of  a  demonstrative  in  the  nominative  as 
well  as  in  the  inflexion.  That  this  v,  however,  is  not  a  demonstrative, 
and  that  the  use  to  which  it  is  put  in  Telugu  ia  abnormal,  is  sbowa 
by  the  fact  that  in  dd  and  dt,  the  infleziona  of  adi  and  idi,  iUnd 
and  hoc,  the  neuter  aingular  demonstratives  of  the  Telugu  d,  though 
certunly  not  a  demonstrative,  nor  even  euphonic,  but  simply  a  sign  or 
suffix  of  neuter  singularity,  has  been  advanced  to  as  prominent  a  position 
(by  a  similai  euphonic  displacement)  as  if  it  belonged  to  the  root 
Compare  especially  the  corresponding  Telogn  interrogative. 

In  Tnln  the  proximate  neuter  singular  demonstrative  is  indtt  or 
vndv,  the  remote  avu.  indu  and  undu  correspond  to  the  Tamil  proxi- 
mate idu  and  intermediate  «H^it.'  the  only  difference  consists  in  the 
nasalisation  of  the  d.  atnt,  the  remote  demonstrative,  though  a  neuter 
singular,  is  identical  in  form  with  the  Canarese  avu,  they  (neuter). 
The  V  of  avu  seems  to  he  merely  euphonic,  as  it  disappears  altogether 
in  the  plural,  which  is  not  avuJcufu,  but  «Jtu/u  {avu  -  ayu  =  ei).  The 
corresponding  masculine  pronoun  ia  dye,  he,  in  which  y  is  used 
euphonically  where  v  vonld  have  been  used  in  Tamil.  In  the  feminine 
AP,  she  (Tam.  avaf),  even  the  jf  has  disappeared,  and  the  two  contiguous 
vowels  have  coalesced.  The  proximate  pronouns  of  the  Tu)u  masculine 
and  feminine  singular  and  plural  present  several  peculiarities,  imbe, 
he  [hie),  corresponda  to  the  Tamil  ivan,  the  Old  Canarese  imm.     The 
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euphonic  v  of  those  languages  seems  to  have  been  hardened  into  m, 
and  this  m  to  have  become  mb.  The  plural  of  the  ume  is  mSr"  (the 
remote  is  &r,  (oi  avar).  The  feminine  prozimste  she  (htec)  is  mdf, 
the  plural  of  vhich  is  mSkuiu.  mir  stands  for  inar  ^imcrr,  and  tiUSf  for 
ivai  =  imal.  Compare  the  apparent  disappearance  of  the  demonstiatiTe 
bases  i  and  a  in  the  Teluga  vtrw  and  v&ru,  they,  proximate  and  remote, 
for  ivar  and  avar.  See  also  "  The  Koon,"  epicene  pliual,  in  nuJr, 
The  same  peculiarity  appears  in  the  Tula  demonstratiTO  adverbs. 
avulu,  there,  corresponds  with  sinular  words  in  the  other  dialects 
(Can.  <dlC);  bnt  m6iu,  here,  presents  the  same  pecnliarity  as  ntl. 

In  the  Toda  dialect  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person  is  the  same  for 
both  numbers  and  for  all  three  persons,  like  the  Sanskrit  refleziTe 
pronoun  tvayam.  ofAam  represents  eTerytfaing  of  which  '  that '  can 
be  predicated ;  Uham  is  the  equivalent  for  this.  With  atham,  itham, 
compare  the  Telugu  eUadu,  alanu,  dlahdtt,  dlctdu,  iiadti,  itanu,  tto^t^ 
Itonu ;  the  Old  Canarese  singular  maacolines  dtam,  Uam,  Atom.  The 
final  am  of  the  Tuda  is  occasionall;  dropped. 

Tamil  poasesses  a  complete  set  of  abstract  demonstrative  and  inter. 
rogative  noons  of  perfect  regularity  and  great  beanty.  I  clua  them 
here  (for  convemence  of  comparison)  with  demonstrative  and  inter- 
rogative pronouns ;  bnt  they  are  in  reality  nouns,  expreaemg  abstractly 
the  ideas  that  are  embodied  in  the  pronouns  in  a  concrete  shap& 
They  consist  of  the  demonstrative  aid  interrogative  vowel  bases  (a,  i, 
u,  «),  with  the  addition  of  mei,  the  ordinary  formative  of  abstract 
nouns,  which  we  have  already  noticed  in  tan-mei,  nature,  Ut«Rmy 
self'QeBs,  in  the  section  on  the  reflexive  pronoun  tdn.  The  initial  con- 
sonant of  met  is  doubled  by  rule  after  the  demonstrative  and  inter- 
rogative vowels.  The  words  referred  to  are  immei,  this-ness  j  ammei, 
that-nsBs;  vmmei,  an  lntermediat«  position  between  that-ness  and 
this-ness;  emmei,  what-ness.  In  use,  the  words  chiefly  denote  the 
different  states  of  being  or  births,  immei,  the  present  state  or  birth, 
is  the  only  word  of  the  set  in  common  use ;  the  rest  are  found  only  in 
the  poets,  ammei  (common  equivalent  matumei,  other-ness)  denotes 
the  future  birth;  ttmiiiei,  the  birth  before  the  present;  emmei,  iriiat 
birth !  generally  found  with  the  addition  of  vm,  and  so  as  to  give  the 
meaning  '  in  whatsoever  birth.' 

We  have  seen  that  the  neuter  singular  of  the  demonstratave  and 
interrogative  pronouns,  properly  ao  called,  is  formed  by  the  addition  of 
the  neuter  formative  (i  to  the  vowel  bases  a,  i,  ti ;  e  ot  j/d. 

There  are  traces  also  of  the  existence  of  two  classes  of  pronouns 
formed  by  means  of  the  addition  to  the  same  vowel  bases  of  m,  the 
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eqaivalent  of  wliich  is  u,  or  of  I.  Fronoiniaals  ending  in  I  are  used 
chiefiy  u  adverbs  of  place  and  mode.  I'here  are  exceptions,  however 
— e.ff.,  alia,  Tel.,  that,  has  the  force  of  an  adjective  {cUladi,  that  thing). 
8ee  Adverbs  :  formative  /,  f.  The  demonstrative  pronouns  and  pro- 
oominals  ending  in  m  or  n  are  not  free  &om  donbt.  I  shall,  therefore, 
adduce  first  the  interrogativea  belonging  to  this  class,  about  which  no 
donbt  can  be  entertained. 

Each  of  the  dialects  possesses  a  neuter  interrogative  prononn,  formed 
from  the  interrogative  base  e  or  g,  and  the  nenter  formative  n  or  m. 
This  formative  b  more  abstract  than  d,  but  less  bo  than  mti  edru 
means  which  1  m,  what  1  In  Tamil  we  find  en,  what  1  from  which  is 
formed  the  singular  appellative  enTutdu,  what  thing  I  and  the  plural 
eima,  what  things!  en  ia  also  lengthened  into  in,  the  ordinary  mean- 
ing of  which  is  why  1  Though  enna  is  properly  a  plural  neuter,  it  has 
come  to  be  used  also  as  a  singular,  and  is  even  tamed  colloquially  into 
a  singular  neuter  noun,  ennam, — e.g.,  ennamdy,  how!  Ualay^m  uses 
Sn,  like  Tamil,  meaning  what  I  rather  than  why  I  but  does  not  use  «n,- 
instead  of  this  we  have  endu,  what!  which,  however,  is  probably  the 
Kalay&)am  shape  of  the  Tamil  ennadu  -  en^u.  In  Canareae  i/m  is 
not  a  mere  interrogative  particle,  but  a  regularly  declined  interrogative 
pronoun,  like  the  vulgar  Tunil  mnam.  We  have  substantially  the 
same  word  in  the  Telngn  inii,  whatl  why)  imi  bears  the  same 
reUtioa  to  Mi,  TeL  what  (thing)  1  that  en  in  Tamil  bears  to  edv.  The 
only  difference  is  in  the  nse  of  the  more  abstract  n  or  m  as  a  nenter 
formative,  instead  of  d,  which  gives  more  distinctly  the  sense  of  the 
neuter  ungular.  In  the  compound  word  im6,  Tel,  I  know  not  what 
(Tarn.  Mai  Can.  £nd),  from  im  and  6,  the  particle  of  doubt,  we  see  that 
hni  ia  a  secondary  form  of  im,-  and  by  the  help  of  Tamil  we  are  able 
to  trace  tiiis  im  back  to  the  shorter  form  em.  hn,  which  I  conuder 
the  equivalent  of  hai,  is  used  in  the  conjugation  of  Telugu  verbs  as  a 
condi^ona]  particle ;  properly  it  implies  a  question. 

We  now  return  to  the  demonstratives  which  appear  to  be  formed 
from  the  demonstrative  vowels  a,  i,  u,  with  the  addition  of  m  or  r. 
am,  that,  appears  to  survive  in  the  ant  which  is  used  ao  largely  as  a 
formative  by  nenter  nouns  in  Tamil  and  MalayJL|am  ;  and  possibly  also 
in  am,  which  seems  to  be  the  oldest  sign  of  the  Dravidian  accusative 
case.  In  each  of  these  instances  an  ia  often  used  instead  of  am.  See 
the  sections  treating  on  these  formatlves  and  case-signs  in  Part  III., 
"  The  Noun."  im  shows  itself  in  the  Cauarsse  sign  of  the  ablative  case, 
originally  a  locative,  and  in  the  corresponding  Tamil  in,  with  which  il 
corresponds.  The  primitive  meaning  seems  to  be  this  place,  here,  and 
hence,  a  place,  a  house.     Both  at  and  il  appear  also  in  verbal  deriva- 
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tives,  especially  in  Tami),  in  irbicb,  e.g.,  the  number  of  noans  derived 
from  verbal  roots  ^hicb  take  al  otU  as  their  formative,  is  almost  as 
large  as  those  which  take  am  or  an.  Dr  Gandert  derives  from  am  or 
im  the  Tamil  demonstrative  adjectives  attda,  that,  inda,  this;  and  I 
preaame  vronld  attribute  the  esme  origin  to  the  Telngu  and  Canaresa 
adjectives  anta,  inia,  Ac,  which  are  more  or  less  demonstrativee  in 
meaning.  On  the  whole,  however,  I  still  prefer  to  regard  these  forma 
as  nasalised  from  ai£,  that,  id^,  this.  We  had  an  instance  of  this 
nasalisation  before  us  jnst  now  in  the  Tula  pronoun  indu,  undu,  this 
(thing),  which  must  be  identified  with  the  idu,  vdu  of  the  other 
dialects.  Oo  the  other  hand,  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  origin  of  inda, 
the  Canarese  sign  of  the  ablative,  from  tm,-  and  the  Tamil  adverbial 
nouns  andru,  tndru,  endru,  that  day,  to-day,  what  day,  seem  to  be 
formed  either  from  am,  im,  em,  or  from  al,  il,  eL  See  the  Demon- 
strative and  Interrogative  Adverbs. 

A  very  interesting  inquiry  remains.  Is  um,  the  Tamil-Malayk|ftm 
particle  of  conjunction,  and,  even  (Tel  v,  classical  Can.  um,  am ; 
colL  Can.  4),  to  be  regarded  as  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  formed 
from  V,  the  intermediate  demonstrative  base,  and  the  formative  m, 
corresponding  in  origin  to  the  demoaatrative  am  and  tm,  and  also  to 
,the  interrogative  em,  considered  above)  That  this  is  the  origin  of  mn 
is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  of  the  many  ii^enions  suggestions  con- 
tained in  Dr  Oandert's  communicstion.  In  bli  Ualay&fam  dictionary 
he  prefers  to  derive  um  from  u,  the  supposed  root  of  the  verbal  noun 
uj/ar,  height,  with  the  meaning  of  above.  In  classical  Canarese  am  is 
sometimes  used  as  the  equivalent  of  um  ;  and  this  seems  to  connect 
the  particle  at  once  with  the  demonstratives.  In  Tamil  poetry  we  find 
an  adverbial  demonstrative  of  place,  Kmbar,  with  the  meaning  of  the 
intermediate  demonstrative  u,  the  correlatives  of  which  are  om&ar, 
that  place,  imbar,  this  place,  and  e/niar,  which  place  ?  tefniar  means 
literally  a  place  intermediate  between  two  other  places;  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  it  is  also  need  in  a  secondary  sense  to  signify  on,  upon, 
above,  and  even  tii/ar,  height.  We  thus  get  for  um,  the  conjunctive 
particle,  the  meaning  above,  which  ia  one  that  suits  it  exceedingly 
well,  without  uay  inconsistency  with  its  ultimately  demonstrative 
origin,  um  at  the  end  of  verbs  changes  occasionaUy  in  the  Tamil 
poets  to  undu,  which  reminds  one  of  the  undu,  this  (thing),  and  also 
yes,  of  the  Tulu. 

S,  Demonstrative  and  Interrogative  Adj'eetivet. — When  the  demon- 
Etrative  bases  a  and  i  are  simply  prefixed  to  substantives,  they  convey 
the  signification  of  the  demonstrative  adjectives  that  and  this.  When 
prefixed,  they  are  indeclinable ;  but  on  thos  prefixing  them  to  subston- 
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tives,  either  the  initial  cotuonant  of  tfae  anbst&iitiTe  ia  enphonicallf 
doubled — e.ff.,  anad}  {a-{»yn4f).  Tun.  th&t  day;  or  if  this  euphonic 
doubling  is  not  resorted  to,  the  demonstnttiTs  vowels  are  lengthened. 
Tunil  inrariabl;  adopts  the  foimer  plan :  the  latter  is  more  common 
in  Malay &lAm  and  Canaresa  When  the  sabetantive  commences  with  a 
Towel,  and  «  is  inserted  ai  naoal  to  prevent  hiatus,  Tamil,  b;^  a  dialectic 
role  of  sound,  doubles  this  v,  as  if  it  were  regarded  as  an  initial  oon- 
Bonant — e.ff.,  when  Hr,  Tarn,  a  village,  receives  this  prefix,  it  becomaa 
not  avdr  (a-(«)-t2r),  bnt  amdr.  The  origin  of  this  donhling  of  the 
initial  consonant  of  the  word  to  which  the  demonstrative  vowel  is  pre- 
fixed, is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  emphasis  which  is  necessarily  incladed  in 
the  signification  of  the  demonatrative.  Through  this  emphasb  a  and  • 
assnme  the  character,  not  of  ordinarj'  formatives,  bat  of  qnali^og 
words ;  and  the  energy  which  they  acqnire  inflnences  the  initial  con- 
sonant of  the  following  substantive,  which  is  no  longer  an  isolated 
word,  but  the  second  member  of  a  compound.  In  the  same  manner 
and  from  a  fiimiJar  cause,  when  Sanskrit  words  which  commence  with 
a  privative  are  borrowed  by  Tamil,  the  consonant  to  which  a  is  pre- 
fixed ia  often  doubled,  at  least  in  the  colloquial  dialect — e.^.,  aASdmm 
(a-{A)-fUbtam),  ignorance. 

The  occauonal  lengthening  of  the  demonstrative  vowels,  when  need 
adjectivally,  in  MalayAlam,  Canarese,  and  the  other  diidects  (without 
the  doubling  of  the  succeeding  consonant),  ia  merely  another  method 
of  effecting  the  same  lesnlt.  The  emphasis  which  ia  imparted  in  this 
manner  to  the  demonstrative,  is  equivalent  to  Uiat  which  the  doubled 
conaonant  gives ;  and  hence  when  the  demonstntive  vowels  are  length- 
ened, from  a  and  i  to  d  and  t,  the  succeeding  conaonant  always  remains 
single.  The  fact  that  the  demonstrative  vowels  are  short  in  the  pro- 
nonos  of  the  third  person  in  each  of  the  Dravidian  dialects  without 
exception,  shows  that  those  vowels  could  not  originally  have  been  long, 
and  that  the  ose  of  long  d  and  t  as  adjectival  prefixes,  instead  of  a  and 
i,  ia  owing  to  emphasis.  Some  canons  illostrations  of  the  lengQiening 
of  a  vowel  through  emphasis  alone,  are  famished  by  the  common 
speech  of  the  Tamil  people — e.^.,  adigam,  much,  large — a  word  which 
is  borrowed  by  Tamil  from  Sanskrit — when  it  is  intended  to  signify 
very  much,  is  colloquially  prononnced  adigavt.  Similar  instances 
might  be  adduced  from  each  of  the  colloquial  dialects. 

The  only  peculiarity  which  requires  notice  in  the  use  of  the  interro- 
gative prefix  e,  is  the  lurcamstance  that  it  is  occasionally  lengthened  to 
t,  precisely  as  a  and  *  are  lengthened  to  d  and  f.  In  Tamil  this 
emphatic  lengthening  is  very  ran.  It  is  found  only  in  the  neater 
nngolar  interrogative  pronoun  eibt,  what  or  which  (thing  1)  qnidl 
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which  sometimea,  especially  io  composition,  becomes  Mw ;  and  in  the 
interrogative  en,  what,  whyl  which  is  ordinarily  lengthened  to  ^ 
In  MtJayftJam  Idu  and  H  have  entirely  displaced  edu  and  en.  In 
Telngn  also  this  invreaM  of  qnantity  is  common.  It  appears  not  only 
in  Smi  and  lla,  why )  but  is  often  used  as  the  interrogative  prefix, 
where  Tamil  invariably  has  short  e.  Thus,  whilst  Tamil  has  ewidam, 
what  mannerl  how)  Telugu  says  either  ewidhamu  or  ivid/tamu. 
So  also,  whibt  Tamil  occasionally  only  uses  irfw,.qnid,  instead  of 
the  mote  classical  tdv,  the  corresponding  interrogative  of  Telngn  is 
invariably  Mi,  and  its  plural  ipi.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Telugu 
masculine  interrogative  pronona  ewo^w,  quis)  preserves  the  same 
^ITiantity  as  the  Tamil  evan;  and  even  when  the  prefix  is  used  adjec- 
tivally, it  is  sometimes  e  (not  3)  as  in  Tamil — e.^.,  eppudu,  what  time! 
when!  and  epudu,  epdu,  in  poetry,  but  not  gpwtu.  In  the  Tujn 
interrogatives  of  time,  ^  is  the  interrogative  base ;  in  those  of  place — 
e.ff.,  dfv,  where  (pronounced  wflftt),  I  is  replaced  by  6. 

In  addition  to  the  nse  of  the  simple  vowels  a,  i,  and  e,  and  their 
equivalents  it,  i,  and  i,  as  demonstrative  and  interrogative  adjectives, 
ranch  nse  is  also  made  in  Tamil  of  a  triplet  of  adjectives  deiived  from 
the  above.  The  simple  vowels  may  bo  styled  merely  demonstrative 
prefixes.  The  adjectives  referred  to  may  be  called  by  right  demonstra- 
tive adjectives.  They  are  oTida,  th&t,  inda.  Has,  enda,  wb.ixk\  or  what  t 
— e.g.,  anda  maram,  that  tree,  inda  niiairt,  this  land,  enda  61,  which 
person )  These  demonstrative  and  interrogative  adjectives  are  nnknown 
to  the  other  dialects  of  the  family.  They  are  unknown  even  in  Ma- 
layftjam,  and  in  the  higher  dialect  of  Tamil  itself  they  are  unused. 
Tliey  appear  to  have  been  developed  in  Tamil  subsequently  to  the 
separation  from  it  of  Ualay&|am,  and  subsequently  to  the  first 
beginnings  of  its  literary  cultivation.  We  find  demonstrative  and 
interrogative  adjectives  similai  to  these  in  form,  and  probably  in 
origin,  but  differing  somewhat  in  meaning,  both  in  Telugu  and  in 
Canaiese.  The  Tamil  anda,  inda,  mda,  mean  simply  that,  this, 
which  1  the  parallel  Telugu  and  Canarese  words  have  the  meaning  of 
such,  like  that  or  this,  so  much,  £c.,  and  are  used  more  like  adverbs 
than  like  adjectives.  They  are  in  both  languages  anta,  into,  enia, 
with  a  few  dialectic  differences  of  no  importance.  Connected  with 
these  is  the  Tam.-Mal  adjective  tnna,  such  and  such — e.g.,  inna 
ilr,  such  and  such  a  town.  There  is  no  corresponding  adjective  derived 
from  a.  The  final  a  of  all  these  adjectives  is  clearly  identical  with  the 
a  which  is  one  of  the  most  common  formatives  of  the  relative  par- 
ticiple, and  the  moGt  common  case^ign  of  the  possessive,  by  means  of 
which  also  so  many  adjectives  are  formed.     The  first  part  of  these 
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words  (atuT,  an£,  &<i.)  liaB  been  considered  above  under  the  head  of 
"  DemonstratiTe  Pronouns." 

I  should  here  add  the  Telngn  triplet  of  adjectives  if  ft,  afti,  efth  ^^i" 
like,  that  like,  what  like  1  Also  the  C&narese  triplet,  with  a  signification 
partly  adjectival,  partly  adverbi&l,  iniiu,  anitu,  enUu,  this  much,  that 
much,  how  much  t  With  this  is  connected  the  Telngu  eet  of  secondary 
pronouns,  indarv,  so  many  people,  t'nni,  bo  many  things,  with  their 
correaponding  remote  and  mterTOgative  forms,  andaru,  atmiy  ertdaru, 

The  demonstrative  and  interrogative  bases  il,  al,  el  are  nsed,  as  has 
been  mentioiied,  almost  exclusively  as  adverbs.  One  of  them  makes 
its  appearance  in  Telngu  as  an  adjective,  vis.,  aUa,  that  («.^.,  alladi, 
that  thing).  Both  in  Tamil  and  Malayftlam  the  demonstrative  pro- 
nouns adit,  idii  are  often  used  instead  of  the  demonstrative  adjectives 
a,  i,  anda,  inda,  in  Tamil,  and  A,  t  in  MaUyMiun — «j>.,  adv  kdrij/am, 
Tam.  that  matter,  ad«  porudu,  Mai  that  time.  This  usage  iUos- 
trates  the  manner  in  which  I  suppose  anda,  &c,  to  liave  been  derived 
from  adv,  kc. 

3.  Demoiutrative  and  InUrroffotive  Adverbs.  —AM  Dravidian 
adverbs,  properly  speaking,  are  either  nouns  or  verbs.  Adverbs  of 
manner  and  degree  are  mostly  infinitives  or  gerunds  of  verbs.  Adverbs 
of  place,  time,  cause,  and  other  relations  are  mostly  nouns.  Some  of 
those  adverbial  nouns  are  indeclinable,  and  those  of  them  which  are 
capable  of  being  declined  are  rarely  declined.  Whether  declined  or 
not  declined,  they  have  generally  the  signification  either  of  the  dative 
or  of  the  locative  easel  The  latter  is  the  more  usual,  so  that  words 
literally  signifying  that  time,  what  time )  really  signify  at  or  in  that 
time,  at  or  in  what  time  t  Any  noun  whatever,  conveying  the  idea  of 
relation,  may  be  converted  into  a  demonstrative  or  interrogative 
adverb  by  simply  prefixing  to  it  the  demonstrative  or  interrogative 
vowels. 

There  is  a  class  of  words,  however,  more  nearly  resembling  onr 
adverbs,  formed  by  annexing  to  the  demoiutrative  and  interrogative 
vowels  certain  formative  suffixes.  The  suffix  is  not  of  itself  a  noun, 
like  the  second  member  of  the  class  of  words  mentioned  above.  It  is 
merely  a  formative  particle.  But  the  compound  formed  from  the 
nnion  of  the  vowel  base  with  the  suffixed  particle  is  regarded  as  having 
become  a  nonn,  and*  is  treated  as  such,  though  in  signification  it  has 
become  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  an  adverb.  A  comparison  of 
the  demonstrative  and  interrogative  adverbs  of  the  various  dialects 
shows  that  the  same,  or  snbetautially  the  same,  word  is  an  adverb  of 
place  in  one  dialect,  an  adverb  of  time  in  another,  an  adverb  either  of 
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place  or  of  time,  as  occssioD  may  teqnire,  in  a  third,  and  an  adverb  of 
mode  or  of  cau»  in  a  fourth.  It  ■eems  best  therefore  to  ainuige 
them,  not  in  the  ordei  of  their  meanings,  but  in  the  order  of  the 
different  BnffixaB  by  me&ua  of  which  they  are  formed. 

(1.)  Formative  k,  g,  i. — Tarn,  iigv,  tngu;  angv,  dnffu;  «ij», 
y&Agu,  here,  there,  where  1  Can.  iga,  &ga,  y&r&ga,  now,  then,  when  t 
hige,  hdge,  hydge,  in  this  manner,  in  that  manner,  in  what  manner  1 
ySie,  why  %  QtaA,  hcke,  thither,  hike,  thither,  haga,  ago,  there,  iga, 
here,  haga,  where  I  inga,  now. 

I  consider  the  Tamil  anj^u,  &c.,  nasalised  from  agu.  The  primitive 
nnaaaalised  fonn  is  seen  in  the  Canarese  and  Qdud.  The  change  of 
the  jnt  of  the  other  dialects  into  ngu  in  Tamil  is  exceedingly  common. 
The  resemblance  between  the  Q&ad  iga,  here,  and  the  Sanskrit  iha, 
here,  is  remarkably  close ;  yet  there  is  no  appearance  of  the  Odnd 
word  having  been  borrowed  from  the  Sanskrit  one.  The  demonstratiTe 
base  i  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  common  property  of  the  Indo-European 
and  the  Dravidiaii  languages ;  bnt  though  iga  seems  to  bear  the  same 
relation  to  tAtr  that  eg-o  bears  to  oA-am,  yet  the  Dravidian  formative 
k,  g,  ng,  by  snfBxing  which  demonstrative  vowels  become  adverbs  of 
pkce  and  time,  and  so  many  nouns  we  formed  from  verbs,  does  not 
seem  to  have  any  connection  with  the  merely  eaphonic  A  of  iha. 
Comp.  Mongolian  yago,  what ) 

(2.)  Formative  ah,j,  ft. 

The  only  instances  of  this  are  in  Tn}u.  iHehi,  a&ehi,  oBeki,  hither, 
thither,  whither  1  HUha,  aHeha,  eOeha,  in  this,  that,  what  manner}  In 
TinDerelly,  in  the  southern  Tamil  country,  ingi,  here,  is  vulgarly  pro- 
nounced tt^ 

(3.)  Formative  (,  4,  ij. 

Tamil  (classical  dial.)  ti^^w,  here,  in  tiiis  present  life,  in  this  mannei 
&g4''h  there  (vnlgarly,  but  erroneously  osed  for  yAndu,  a  year);  yA^* 
where  1  when  1  a  time,  a  year.  Aftei,  annual,  should  be  yd((ei.  ipat 
avan,  evan,  here,  there,  where  1  Telugu,  ifa,  afa,  e(a,  h»e,  there, 
where  1  i(v,  apt,  efu,  in  this,  that,  what  manner  1  ida,  d4a,  ida,  here, 
there,  where  %  From  ^^  with  the  secondary  meaning  '  when,'  comes 
i4v,  a,  year.  Tn^n,  i4e,  a^e,  o4t,  hither,  thither,  whither-l  We  see 
now  that  the  primitive,  nunasalised  form  of  the  Tamil  y&^u  must 
have  been  jfd^u,  f<»ined  regulaxly  from  yd  +  dv,  like  edit,  which  1  from 
»  +  du. 

(4.)  Formative  t,  d,  n,  alao  ndr. 

Tamil,  iitdru,  andru,  endru  {seoMidary  forms,  iUra,  attrei,  ettrei); 
Canarese,  indu,  antfu,  endu/  Malaj&}am,  inn',  ann',  am' ;  Tuju,  ini, 
<tftt,  Int.    In  each  cose  the  meaning  is  tha  same— viz,,  this  day,  that 
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Aaj,  wlutt  day  I  or  bow,  than,  when  t  In  the  Telugn,  iiidu,  andu,  atdu, 
we  b&Ta  evidently  the  aame  triplet  of  words.  The  only  difference  ia 
thftt  they  ue  lued  as  adverbs  of  plac«,  not,  as  in  the  other  dialects,  as 
lulrerbB  of  time.  They  are  used  to  mean,  in  this,  that,  what  place — 
«.«.,  here,  there,  where  t  tWu  and  andu  bare  acquired  the  special 
meaning  of,  this  life  and  the  next,  here  and  hereafter,  like  the  Tamil, 
iMmn,  ammei;  and  andu,  there,  is  commonly  used  as  the  ugn  of  the 
locative  case,  like  the  Canarese  alii.  In  all  the  dialects  these  adverbs 
are  declinable  In  form  they  are  simply  noans.  It  appears  on  the 
whole  most  probable  that  these  words  have  been  nasalised  from  the 
pronouns  idu,  adv,  edv.  There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  Tamil  form  of 
these  words,  consisting  in  this,  that  ndr  suggests  the  idea  that  andnt 
is  formed  from  <U,  that,  like  the  corresponding  andru,  not,  it  is  not 
(from  a/,  not  -i-  du),  or  aidm,  clasucoL  Taut:  the  sun  (from  el,  the  sun, 
time  +  ifu),-  but  the  testimony  of  the  other  dialects  does  not  confirm 
this  idea.  As,  however,  in  Tamil  endru  (the  sun)  is  formed  from  el, 
ta  another  eadru  is  formed  from  en — viz.,  endrtt,  having  said,  which  ts 
from  en  +  du. 

(6.)  Formative  mi. 

TamU-MalsjS4fti»,  um&w,  a»d>ar,  enibar,  here,  there,  where  i 

The  formative  mi  is  as  commonly  used  in  the  formation  of  deriva- 
tive nonna  as  nff,  but  the  demonstrative  adverbial  nouns  formed  from 
mi  are  now  obeolete.  They  survive  in  poetry  alone.  The  final  ar  ia 
the  equivalent  of  al.  Strange  to  say,  there  is  an  interrogative  in  Mon- 
golian which  looks  almost  identical  vritb  this,  yamhar,  what  1  Tills 
might  be  supposed  to  be  a  mere  accident  were  it  not  that  the  Mongo- 
lian yamboT  is  formed  from  the  interrogative  base  yo,  which  is  also 
the  true,  primitive  Dravidian  base.  This  base  appears  also  iu  the 
Mongolian  yage,  what  1 

(6.)  Formative  I,  f. 

Canarese,  illi,  alii,  elli,  here,  there,  where  1  In  Telugu  il,  the  proxi- 
mate, is  not  used  as  a  demonstrative,  but  survives  in  itu,  illu,  a  house,  the 
root-meaning  of  which  appears  to  be  this  place,  here.  The  longer  form 
of  this  word,  however,  u  used  demonstratively — e.g.,  tld,  iu  this 
manner ;  ala,  there,  did,  in  that  manner ;  elli,  where  t  elli  is  nsed 
also  to  mean  to-morrow  (in  Tulu  elU  is  to-morrow) ;  ila,  ild,  in  what 
way  t  These  words  show  that  I  holds  an  important  place  amongst  the 
demonstrative  and  interrogative  formatives.  In  some  Talu  adverbs  / 
is  replaced  by  the  lingual  I — e.g.,  mdlv,,  avalv,  6lw,  here,  there,  where  t 

The  existence  in  Tamil  of  demonstratives  and  interrOgatiTas  formed 
from  t,  like  those  we  find  in  Telugn  and  Canarese,  Is  by  no  means 
certain,  but  traces  of  them,  particularly  of  the  interrogative  el,  may,  I 
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think,  be  discovered,  el  is  not  now  nsed  directly  aa  an  interrogative, 
but  there  are  maty  words  formed  from  el,  the  meanings  of  which  seem 
to  me  to  pre-suppoee  the  existence  of  a  primary  interrogative  sense. 
Compare  y&adu,  Tarn,  a  year,  primarily  where  %  when !  also  TeL  idv, 
a  year,  primarily  where  (^^a)  f  I  shall  here  set  down  the  Tarious 
meanings  of  the  Tamil  el  in  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  order  of 
their  growth.  It  will  be  foond,  I  think,  that  they  include  the  words 
for  '  a  boandary,'  and  for  '  all,'  not  only  in  Tamil,  but  in  all  the 
Dravidian  dialects. 

(1.)  What,  where,  when  I  as  in  Canarese  and  Teloga  (snpposititions 
meaning). 

(2.)  A  period  of  time,  a  day,  to-morrow  (compare  Telogu  and  Tnln), 
the  sun  (the  caose  of  day),  night  (that  being  also  a  period  of  time). 
Other  forms  of  this  word  &re  elvei,  ilvei,  time,  a  day ;  dli,  ellaean, 
mdru  (el  +  du),  endravan,  the  snn.  The  meaning  of  the  sun  appears 
in  (Tpdtfu,  properly  el-p&4u,  sun-set  elH  means  night,  as  well  as  the 
sun. 

(3.)  A  boundary.  This  in  Tamil  is  ellei,  old  Tamil  elgei  {ffei, » 
formative  of  verbal  nonns).  This  word  means  in  Tamil,  not  only  a 
boundaty,  bat  also  a  term,  time,  the  snn,  end,  the  last  There  appears 
to  me  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  this  word  with  meaning  No.  2.  The 
meaning  of  boundary  is  derived  from  that  of  termination.  Compare 
the  poetical  compound  eUn-{i)4t,  the  last  fire,  the  fire  by  which  the 
world  is  to  be  consumed. 

{i.)  AIL  This  stage  of  development  is  more  doubtful,  bnt  I  find 
that  Dr  Gundert  agrees  with  me  here,  at  least  as  to  el,  the  first  part 
and  base  of  the  word  meaning  a  boundary,  I  explain  el  to  mean  '  what- 
ever is  included  within  the  boundary,'  everything  up  to  the  last.  Dr 
Gundert  thinks  ell-d  a  negative,  meaning  boundless.  Tliis  would  be  a 
very  natural  derivation  for  a  word  signifying  all,  but  I  am  obliged  to 
diaeent,  as  I  find  no  trace  of  this  d  of  negation  in  any  of  the  older  poetical 
forms  of  this  word  in  Tamil — e.ff.,  el-dm,  all  we,  el-tr,  all  ye.  The 
colloquial  word  eltdm.  (properly  elldvuta)  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  classical  word  eldm,  all  we.  It  does  not  contain  the  meaning  of 
'  we.'  The  d  of  el{t)-d-{v}um  is  the  abbreviated  relative  participle  of 
dgu,  commonly  used  as  a  connective  or  continuative  link,  and  meaning 
properly  'that  which  is.'  um  is  added  in  Tamil  to  give  the  word  a 
universal  application.  This  use  of  um  confirms  me  in  the  idea  that 
el,  all,  is  identical  not  only  with  el,  a  boandary,  but  with  el,  what  t 
The  latter  and  primitive  meaning  seems  to  me  to  shine  through  that 
of  a  boundary,  and  to  throw  light  on  that  of  all.  Jast  as  evan-vm,  who 
— and,  means  whosoever,  so  if  el  were  ori^nally  an  interrogative, 
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el{l)-a-(v)Km  would  natardlly  be  HBad  to  mean  whatsoever,  all  The 
Tunil  eliavan,  the  Bnn,  from  el,  when  1  time,  is  a  singular  noun.  Flu- 
raliae  it,  and  we  get  eilavar,  which  is  a  classical  Tamil  form  of  the 
word  all.  We  may  safel;r,  therefore,  I  think,  conclude  that  these 
words  aie  ideuticaL 

The  traces  we  find  in  Tamil  of  the  existence  of  demonstratives  in  it 
and  ai  are  more  indistinct  than  those  of  the  interrogative  tl,-  bat  if 
an  interrogative  en,  en.,  pointed  to  the  existence  of  the  corresponding 
demonstratives  in,  iVn,  an,  ant,  we  may  reasonably  regard  the  existence 
of  il  and  <U  as  testified  to  by  the  existence  of  d. 

We  find  il  in  the  locative  case-sign  alternating  with  in,  and  meaning 
also  '  honse ; '  also,  I  think,  in  verbal  noons  ending  in  U,  such  as 
ia((-il,  a  cot,  vmtd-il,  a  wheel,  a  cart,  al  we  find  in  a  still  larger 
class  of  verbal  nouns,  such  as  tad-al,  the  sea,  in  which  al  seems  to  be 
equivalent  to  tun  and  an  {e^.,  4r-afn,  depth,  lad-an,  debt).  The  most 
conclusive  illnstrations  of  the  use  in  Tamil  of  il  and  ed  as  demonstra- 
tivee,  and  of  el  as  an  interrogative,  would  be  fumished  by  indru, 
andru,  mdru,  this  day,  that  day,  what  day  )  if  we  conld  be  sure  that 
they  are  formed  from  a  base  in  I,  and  not  from  one  in  n  or  m.  The 
peculiar  combination  ndr  conld  be  derived  from  dther.  Thus,  en  +  du, 
having  said,  becomes  endrtt,  and  equally  also  el  +  dv,  the  sun,  becomes 
tndru.  Considenng  the  identity  of  nufru,  the  sun,  with  el,  the  sun, 
time,  a  day,  to-morrow,  it  seems  to  me  probable  that  ejidrv,  what  day  1 
must  be  the  same  word,  and  if  bo,  indru  and  andru,  this  day,  aad 
that  day,  will  become  representatives,  not  of  in  and  on,  but  of  il  and 
al,  and  the  original  existence  of  demonstratives  in  il  and  al  will  then 
be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt,  andra  in  Tamil,  though  derived 
from  ai,  might  possibly  become  amfu,  onnu,  in  the  other  dialects.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  evidence  of  those  dialects  is  nnfavonrable  to 
this  sappoution. 

The  Dravidiau  negatives  il  and  al  bear  a  strong  apparent  resem- 
blance to  demonstratives,  il  negatives  existence  (there  is  not  such  a 
thing) ;  al  negatives  attributes  (it  is  nnt  so  and  so),  al,  Tam.  as  a 
verbal  root,  means  to  diminish,  and  as  a  noun,  means  night  {aUi, 
night,  a  night  flower).  No  similar  extension  of  the  idea  of  negation 
seems  to  proceed  from  il.  il  and  al  resemble  demonstistives  not  only 
in  sound,  but  in  the  structure  of  the  derivatives  formed  &om  them. 
Compare  andru,  it  is  not,  with  andrv,  that  day;  iadru,  there  is  not, 
with  indru,  this  day.  I  am  unable,  however,  in  this  matter,  to  go 
beyond  resemblance  and  conjectore.  No  connection  between  the 
demonstrative  and  n^ative  meanings  of  il  and  al  seems  capable  of 
being  historically  traced. 
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jiJUiaiion  of  Demotutratiee  Bomu;  Extra-Dramdian  Afinitia. — 
There  ia  only  s  partial  and  imdistinct  reeemblance  between  tke  remote  a, 
proximate  i,  and  medial  u,  vhich  constitute  the  basea  of  the  DmTidiaa 
demonstratives,  and  tiie  demonstratives  vhich  are  used  by  the  langoagea  - 
of  Northern  India.  In  Beng&li  and  Singhalese,  i  is  osed  as  a  demon* 
strative;  in  Marftthi  hd,  lit,  hen.-  in  Uindnstant  we  find  wA,  tba^ 
yih,  this;  but  in  the  oblique  casea  the  resemblance  increases — e.g., 
i»^6,  to  this,  i  is  uaed  as  the  proximate  demonstrativa  in  the  North 
Indian  languages  more  Bystematically  than  a  or  any  corresponding 
Yowel  is  used  as  the  remote — t.g.,  Mar&thi  i^i'ii',  here ;  Hindi  idhar, 
hither ;  Mar.  iiake,  so  much.  The  Sindhi  proximate  is  hi  or  hi. 
In  the  Lar  dialect,  h  ia  commonly  dropped,  and  the  base  is  seen  to 
be  (,  as  ia  the  Dravidian  tongues.  The  remote  in  Sindhi  ah&QT  h6  ; 
in  Lar  4  or  d. 

A  general  resemblance  to  the  Dravidian  demonstrative  baaes  is 
apparent  in  several  of  the  Himalayan  languages — e.g.,  Bodo  imbe,  this, 
hobe,  that ;  Dhimal  t,  d ;  ^lion  idah,  hUdak  The  BajmahU  ih  and 
dh  are  perfectly  identical  with  the  Dravidian  demonstratives,  and  form 
another  evidence  of  the  Dnvidian  character  of  a  portion  of  that  idiom. 
The  connection  which  appears  to  subsist  between  the  Dravidian  medial 
demonstrative  u  and  tlie  d  of  the  Urion  and  Dhimal  is  deserving  of 
notice.  Perhaps  the  Diavidian  medial  h  (Dhimal  A,  Urfion  kAdah) 
may  be  compared  with  the  Old  Helvew  mascnline-feminine  prononn 
of  the  third  person,  kH;  and  thna  with  the  Old  Persian  remote  demon- 
■trativa  hauva,  of  which  the  first  portion  ^ipean  to  be  Au,  and  the 
second  ava, — which  ava  fonns  the  base  of  the  oblique  cases.  It  may 
also  be  compared  with  the  u  or  o  which  forms  the  remote  demonstrative 
in  some  of  the  Scythian  languages — e.g.,  Finnish  tuo,  that,  idma,  this ; 
Ostiak  toffio,  that,  t«ma,  this.  Compare  also  the  Hind,  wh,  that; 
Bodo  !wbe.  The  Magyar  demonstrativeB  are  more  in  accordance  with 
the  Dravidian  a  and  i~~e.g.,  az,  that,  u,  this.  The  demonetrativea  of 
the  other  languages  of  the  Scythian  family  i^.g.,  the  Turkish  bott,  that, 
ol,  this)  are  altogether  destitate  of  resemblance. 

When  we  tnra  to  the  languages  of  the  Indo-European  family,  they 
appear  in  this  particular  to  be  closely  allied  to  the  DraTidian.  Throngh- 
out  that  family  both  a  and  i  are  used  as  demonstratives ;  though  not 
to  so  large  an  extent,  nor  with  so  perfect  and  constant  a  discrimination 
between  the  remote  and  the  proximate,  as  in  the  Dravidian  family. 
In  Sanskrit  a  is  used  instead  of  the  more  regular  i  in  most  of  the 
oblique  cases  of  idam,  this ;  and  the  correlative  of  this  word,  adat, 
means  not  only  that,  bnt  also  this.  Nererthetesi,  a  is  more  generally 
a  remote  than  a   proximate  demonstratiTe,  and  %  mors  generally  % 
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prozimftte  thui  a  remote.  In  derived  adverbial  words  i  has  alwajv 
a  proximate  force ;  bat  ta,  the  conBOQAntal  demonstratiTe,  is  mora 
generally  used  than  a.  The  following  are  examples  of  each  vowel : — 
i^,  here;  irddntm,  now;  ta-dditim,  then:  aUo  Hi,  to,  this  much; 
a4ha,  80,  thns,  in  that  manner,  t,  the  proximate  demonstrative  root, 
is  in  all  probability  identical  with  i,  the  sign  of  the  locative  in  sueh 
words  as  hrid-i,  heart.  Probably,  also,  we  see  the  same  root  in  the 
preposition  tn.  We  may  compare  the  Old  Persian  avadA,  thither, 
in  that  direction ;  and  the  corresponding  proximate  i-dd,  hither,  in  this 
direction.  The  resemblance  between  the  faasee  of  these  forms,  not- 
withstanding the  irregularity  of  their  application,  and  the  Dravidian 
remote  and  proximate  demonstrative  bases,  seems  to  amount  to  identity. 
All  irr^nlari^  disappears  in  the  New  Persian,  which  in  this  point  accords 
as  perfectly  with  the  Dravidian  laaguagea  as  if  it  w^re  itself  a  Dravidian 
idiom.  Its  demonstrativea  are  dn,  that,  t)t,thi8.  These  demonstratives 
are  adjectival  prefixes,  and  natnrsUy  destitute  of  number;  but  vhen 
ploral  terminations  are  suffixed,  they  aoqoiie  a  plural  signification — 
«.g.,  dtuln,  those  (persona),  in^,  these  (persotis).  The  same  demon- 
stratives are  largely  used  in  modem  Turkish,  by  which  they  have 
been  borrowed  from  Persian.  An  and  tn  are  undoabtedly  Aryan  de- 
monstratives. This  is  apparent  when  we  compare  dn  with  the  Zend 
aim,  that,  and  that  again  with  the  Sanskrit  ayam;  but  tn  is  still  more 
clearly  identical  with  the  Zend  (m,  thi&  The  same  tm  constitutes  the 
accusative  in  Vedic  Sanskrit  (and  is  also  identical  with  iyam,  the 
maacnliue-feminine  ungnlar  of  the  Old  Persian,  aad  the  feminine  of 
Sanskrit);  but  in  Zend  to  ia  the  nominativei  not  the  accusative, 
and  it  is  to  this  form  that  the  New  Persian  is  most  doeely  allied. 
The  denuuistrative  base  t  (without  being  restricted,  however,  to  a 
proximate  signification}  appears  in  the  Latin  w  and  id,  and  in  the 
Qothic  m;  and  the  Dravidian  and  New  Persian  diatinction  between 
tiie  signification  of  a  and  that  of  i,  has  been  re-developed  in  our 
English  that  and  thisL  Whilst  the  New  Persian  dn  and  fn  are  closely 
connected  with  Sanskrit  and  Zend  demonstratives,  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  are  directly  derived  from  either  the  one  tongue  or  the  other. 
On  the  contrary,  the  exactness  with  which  the  Persian  discriminates 
between  the  remote  and  the  proximate,  leads  me  to  conclude  that  it 
has  retuned  more  faithfully  than  either  of  those  languages  the  primitive 
characteristics  of  the  Pne-Sanskritic  speech.  If  so,  instead  of  aapposiug 
the  Dravidian  dialects  to  have  borrowed  their  demonstratives,  which 
an  still  purer  than  Uie  Persian,  from  Sanskrit  (which  are  irregular 
and  greatly  corrupted),  it  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
Dravidian  demonatntive  vowels  retain  and  exhibit  the  prinueval  base* 
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from  nhich  the  demonBtratiTes  of  the  Sanskrit  and  of  all  other  Indo- 
European  tongues  have  been  derived. 

Aviation  of  Intfrrogaivie  Baut:  Extra-Dravidian  Rdatiotuhip. — 
There  seems  to  be  no  analogy  between  either  e  at  y&  and  any  of  the 
interrogative  bawe  of  the  Indo-European  family.  Both  in  that  &,mily 
and  in  the  Scythian  group,  the  ordinary  base  of  the  inteirogative  is  the 
guttural  k-~«.g.,  Sanskrit,  kim,  whatl  The  same  base  appears  in  the  . 
Sanskrit  interrogative  Initial  syllables  ka-,  lei-,  ilu-,  which  correspond 
to  the  Latin  qur,  the  Gothic  hva^,  and  the  English  teh-.  We  find  the 
same  base  again  in  the  Turkish  Jttm  or  Km,  who !  what  t  in  the 
Magyar  H,  whol  plural  kiM;  and  in  the  Finnish  kuka  (root  hi).  I 
am  unable  to  suppose  the  Dravidian  $4  derived  from  the  Sanskrit 
and  Indo-European  ha,  I  see  nowhere  else  any  trace  of  a  Sanskrit  k 
changing  into  a  Dravidian  y.  It  would  be  tempting,  but  unsafe,  to 
connect  ta^  (Sans.)  with  y&-dti  (Tam.)  which  I 

In  the  absence  of  a  real  relative  pronoun,  the  interrogative  is  used 
as  a  relative  in  many  of  the  Scythian  languages.  The  base  of  the 
Sanskrit  relative  pronoun  ya  (j/at,  j/d,  yat),  bears  a  close  apparent 
resemblance  to  the  Dravidian  interrogative  yA.  The  Sanskrit  ya,  how- 
ever, like  the  derived  North  Indian  j'fi,  and  the  Finnish  yo,  is  exclusively 
used  as  a  relative,  whereas  the  Dravidian  y&  ia  exclusively  and  dis- 
tinctively an  interrogative. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  Sanskrit  ya,  though  now  a  relative, 
was  a  demonstrative  originally ;  and  if  (as  we  shall  see  that  there  is 
some  reason  for  supposing)  the  Dravidian  interrogatives  e  and  a  were 
originally  demonstratives,  it  may  be  supposed  that  yd  was  also  a 
demonstrative,  though  of  this  no  direct  evidence  whatever  now  remains. 
If  y&  were  originally  a  demonstrative,  the  connection  which  would  then 
appear  to  exist  between  it  and  the  Sanskrit  rektive  would  require  to 
be  removed  a  step  further  back ;  for  it  is  not  in  Sanskrit  that  the 
relative  ya  has  the  force  of  a  demonstrative,  bat  in  other  and  more 
distant  tongues — viz.,  in  the  Lithuanian  yu,  be ;  and  in  the  Slavonian 
yam,  and  the  Zend  yim,  him. 

Emphatic  t — It  has  been  seen  that  in  Ku  i  is  used  as  a  demon- 
strative— e.g.,  hxlru  {i-{v)-dr),  they;  and  this  may  be  compared  with 
the  demonstrative  i  of  the  Sanskrit  Hat,  thb  (neuter),  and  the  corre- 
sponding Zend  aitat.  In  the  other  Dravidian  dialects,  however,  i  is 
not  used  as  a  demonstrative,  but  is  poatfiied  to  words  for  the  puipose 
of  rendering  them  emphatic.  The  manner  in  which  i  is  annexed,  and 
the  different  shades  of  emphasis  which  it  communicates,  are  precisely  the 
same  in  the  various  dialects,  and  will  be  sufficiently  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing examples  from  Tamil     When  8  is  postGxed  to  the  subject  of  a 
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propOBition,  it  uU  it  forth  as  the  BOIe  depositary  of  the  quality  pre- 
dicated— e.g.,  kalvi-(i/)-l  itlvam,  learning  (alooe  is)  wealth;  when  poat- 
fixed  to  the  predicate,  it  inteoeifiea  its  Bignification — e.g.,  kaivi  Ulvam-i, 
learning  is  wealth  (indeed).  When  postfixed  to  a  verb  or  verbal  deriva- 
tive,  it  is  equivalent  to  the  addition  of  the  adverb  truly,  certainly — e.g., 
aUa-{v)-i  (certainly)  not.  In  the  colloquial  dialect,  it  has  often  been 
annexed  to  the  case-terminations  of  nouns  without  necessity,  so  that  it 
has  sometimu  become  in  that  connection  a  mere  enphonic  expletive ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  in  snch  instances,  when  emphasis  is  really 
leqoired  by  a  sign  of  case,  the  I  has  to  be  doubled — t.g.,  enndliyi 
(aat&lrS^)-i),  throngh  me  (alone).  In  Tola,  emphatic  i  becomes 
enphonically,  not  only  y{,i)  and  v(^),-aa  in  Tamil,  after  certain  vowels, 
bnt  also  n{i).  i,  however,  is  always  to  be  regarded  aa  the  sign  of 
emphasis.  The  same  sign  of  emphaaia  forms  the  most  common  vocative 
owifinign  in  the  variotis  Dravidian  dialects,  the  vocative  being  nothing 
more  than  an  emphatic  enunciation  of  the  nominative.  Compare  with 
this  the  nse  of  the  nominative,  with  the  addition  of  the  definite  article, 
as  the  vocative  in  Hebrew  and  in  Attic  Greek.  The  Feruan  i  of 
supplication  may  also  be  compared  with  it 

Some  resemblance  to  the  nse  of  J  as  a  particle  of  emphasis  may  be 
discovered  in  the  Hebrew  '  he  paragogic,'  which  is  supposed  to  intensify 
the  signification  of  die  words  to  which  it  is  annexed.  The  '  he  direc- 
tive' of  the  same  language  is  also,  and  not  without  reason,  supposed 
to  be  a  mark  of  empharis,  A  still  closer  resemblance  to  the  emphatic 
i  of  the  Dntvidian  languages  is  apparent  in  Chaldee,  in  which  A  suffixed 
to  nouDs  constitntes  their  emphatic  state,  and  is  equivalent  to  the 
definite  article  of  many  other  languages.  The  Persian  i  of  particu- 
Uri^,  the  i  of  ascription  of  greatness,  dec.,  in  addition  to  the  ^  of  sup- 
plication, which  has  already  been  referred  to,  probably  spring  from  a 
Ghalduc  and  Cuthite  origin,  though  each  of  them  beara  a  remarkable 
resemblance  to  the  Dravidian  emphatic  i. 

ffonorific  Demotutrative  Pronoutu. — I  have  deferred  till  now  the 
consideration  of  a  peculiar  class  of  honorific  demonstratives,  which  are 
fouhd  only  in  Telugu  and  Canarese,  and  in  which,  I  think,  Aryan 
inflnencea  or  affinities  may  be  detected.  In  all  the  Dravidian  dialects 
the  plural  is  used  as  an  honorific  singular  when  the  highest  degree  of 
respect  is  meant  to  be  expressed ;  but  when  a  somewhat  inferior  degree 
of  respect  is  intended,  the  pronouns  which  are  used  by  the  Teluga  are 
^ana,  he,  ills,  and  dme,  she,  ilia ;  with  their  corresponding  proxi- 
mat^s  ti/ana,  hie,  and  tvu,  beec.  These  pronouns  are  destitute  of 
plurala.  When  a  little  less  respect  is  meant  to  be  shown  than  is 
implied  in  the  use  of  dyana  and  tyana,  and  of  dvu  and  ime,  Teluga 
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miJces  ase  of  aladu,  ille,  dte,  Ilia,  vrith  thdr  correBponding  proximatea 
itadu  and  itt ;  atanw  and  itanu  are  alao  used,  also  the  longer  forms 
dlanu,  6tadu,  dec.  Here  Canarese  agrees  with  Telagn — e.g.,  lUanu, 
ille,  itanu,  hie  (cU«.  Can.  Atam,  Uam).  The  Cauarese  femintnes  Ake, 
ilia,  ike,  heec,  do  not  appear  so  perfectly  ta  accord  with  the  Telngn 
Ak,  tie.  Both  the  above  sots  of  Teluga  pronouns  are  destitute  of 
plurals,  but  both  are  plaralised  in  Cauarese — e.ff.,  Atagalu,  tiaffofu, 
those  and  these  men ;  dkeyar,  ikeyar,  those  and  these  (women).  The 
Tada  tUhara,  he,  she,  it,  appears  to  be  allied  to  the  pronooua  now 
referred  ta  I  consider  it  to  be  a  neuter  singular,  synonymous  with 
Oida,  the  neuter  singnlar  of  the  Tamil- Can  areas,  and  naed  corruptly  for 
the  masculine  and  feminine,  as  well  as  for  the  neuter. 

An  Aryan  origin  may  possibly  be  attributed  to  some  of  these  words, 
especially  to  dyana,  iyana,  6tme,  tme;  and  this  supposition  would 
account  for  the  circumstance  that  they  are  found  in  Telngn  only, 
and  not  in  any  other  dialect  of  the  family  (except  the  Tu]u  Atfe,  he,  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  connected  form) :  it  would  alao  harmonise  with 
their  use  as  honorlGcs.  Compare  Ayana  with  the  Sanskrit  mascoline 
aijam,  ille,  and  iyana  with  the  Sanskrit  feminine,  and  the  Old  Persian 
mas.  fern,  yam,  bic,  hsc  Ame,  ilia,  and  ime,  hrac,  the  corresponding 
feminine  pronouns  of  the  Telnga,  may  be  compared  not  only  with  the 
plur&la  of  the  Sanskrit  pronoun  of  the  third  pereon  (ime,  mas.,  tmdA,  fem., 
imAni,  neut),  bat  also  with  amum,  and  imam,,  him,  which  ore  accnsa- 
tive  singulars,  and  from  which  it  is  evident  that  the  m  of  the  plural 
forms  is  not  a  sign  of  plurality,  but  is  either  a  part  of  the  pronominal 
base,  or  an  euphonic  or  formative  addition.  Bopp  considers  it  to  be 
the  former,  but  Dravidian  analogies  incline  me  to  adopt  the  latter  view, 
and  the  nt  of  these  forms  I  conceive  to  be  the  ordinary  neuter  forma- 
tive of  Dravidian,  and  especially  of  Tamil,  nonns,  whilst  the  v  seems 
to  be  merely  a  softening  of  m.  im  is  a  common  suffix  of  Telngu 
neuter  nouns. 

When  the  Telngu  masculine  of  respect  dto^u,  Atanu,  and  the  corre- 
sponding Canorese  honorific  Aia-n»,  are  scrutinised,  it  is  evident  that 
in  addition  to  the  Tocjdlc  demonstrative  bases,  a  and  i,  which  are  found 
in  Dravidian  demonstratives  of  every  kind,  the  ta  which  is  subjoined 
to  a  and  i,  possesses  also  somewhat  of  a  demonstrative  or  pronominal 
signification.  It  cannot  be  regarded  like  y,  as  merely  euphonic ;  and  its 
restriction  to  masculines  shows  that  it  is  not  merely  an  abstract  forma- 
tive, as  the  jt  of  the  feminine  Ake  may  be  presumed  to  be.  It  can 
scarcely  be  donbted,  I  think,  that  the  affinities  of  this  ta  are  Aryan ; 
for  we  find  in  all  the  Aryan  languages  much  use  made  of  a  similar  ta, 
both  as  an  independent  demonstrative,  and  as  an  anziliaiy  to  the 
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▼ocsilic  demonstrative,  ta-d,  Ssns.  that,  is  an  inBtance  of  the  former; 
whilst  tlie  Bocondary  or  aoziliary  place  which  ia  or  da  occapies  in  the 
BaoBkrit  itad  (i4a-d),  this,  and  adam,  ada*  [orda-m,  a-da-t),  thia,  or 
tiiat,  ia  in  perfect  agreement  with  tlie  Telugn  and  Canarese  tt-to-nu, 
A-tord^  The  final  e  of  &k,  Ue,  dme,  tme,  BJee,  tie,  is  eqnivatent  to  the 
Tamil  ei.  «  or  et  is  an  ordinary  termination  of  abstracts  in  these 
langnages,  and  a  anitable  one,  according  to  Diavidiaa  notions,  for 
feminide  honorific  prononns. 

Syntactic  Interropattva,  d  and  6. — The  interrogative  prefiies  t  and 
jtd  are  equivalent  to  the  interrogative  pronouns  and  adjectives,  whol 
which  1  whatl  Ac  Another  interrogative  is  required  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  such  inquiries  as  are  expressed  in  English  by  a  change  of 
construction — e.^.,  is  there)  is  itl  by  tranaposition  from  there  is,  it  is. 
This  species  of  interrogation  is  effected  in  ail  the  Dravidian  langnages 
in  one  and  the  same  manner,  viz.,  by  suffixing  an  open  vowel  to  the 
noun,  verb,  or  sentence  which  forms  the  principal  subject  of  interroga- 
tion ;  and  in  almost  all  these  langnages  it  is  by  the  snffix  of  d  or  d 
alone,  without  any  syntactic  change,  or  change  in  the  collocation  of 
words,  that  an  interrogative  verb  or  sentence  differs  from  an  affirmative 
one — e.ff.,  compare  the  affirmative  awin  tanddn,  Tarn,  he  gave,  with 
atan  tanddnrAt  did  he  give  I  and  omn  &  tanddn  f  was  it  he  that 
gave  1  compare  also  adit  dr,  that  is  a  village,  wi^  adu  Hr^  f  is  that  a 
village  t  This  interrogative  ia  never  prefixed  to  Donns  or  pronominals, 
or  used  adjectivally;  bat  is  invariably  postfixed,  like  an  enunciated  or 
ftudible  note  of  interrogation. 

d  ia  used  instead  of  d  in  HaIayA)am,  in  which  the  intem^tive  use 
of  d  is  almost  unknown,  d  seems  to  survive  only  in  idd  (Tam.  idH)  lo, 
literally  what  ia  thia  1  0  is  used  occasionally  in  Tamil  also  as  a  simple 
interrogative;  but  its  special  and  distinctive  nse  is  aa  a  particle 
expressive  of  donbt.  Thus,  whilst  avan-d  means  b  it  he!  ajiem-6 
means  can  it  be  he  1  or,  I  am  doubtful  whether  it  is  he  or  not.  6  is 
postfixed  to  words  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  d,  and  is  probably 
only  a  weakened  form  of  it,  in  which,  by  nsage,  the  interrogation  has 
been  softened  into  the  expression  of  donbt  It  has  acquired,  however, 
as  a  BufiBx  of  doubt  a  position  and  force  of  its  own,  qnite  independent 
of  d  ;  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  often  annexed  even  to  interrogative 
pronouns— <.^.,  evan-6,  Tam.  I  wonder  who  he  can  be ;  enna{v)-0,  what 
it  may  be  I  know  not — compound  forms  which  are  not  double  interro- 
gatives,  but  which  consist  of  a  question  emin,  who  %  or  enna,  what  t 
and  an  answer  6,  I  am  doubtful,  I  know  not,  there  ia  room  for  further 
inquiry.  In  Tnln,  in  addition  to  the  nse  of  d  and  0,  as  in  the  other 
dialects,  i  (enphonically  (v)B  or  (n)j)  is  used  syntactically  as  an  interro- 
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gative.  This  S  is  donbtlesa  identical  with  the  i  of  emphasis  in  origlti. 
The  nm  of  d  or  d  as  an  interrogative  suffix  does  not  seem  to  have  any 
counterpart  in  any  language  either  of  the  Scythian  or  of  the  Indo- 
European  family.  It  is  altogether  unknown  to  Sanskrit ;  and  Cash- 
mirian  is  the  only  non-Dravidian  tongue  in  which  it  is  found. 

I  am  inclined  to  consider  d,  the  ordinary  Dravidiaa  interrogatire,  as 
derived  from,  or  at  least  as  allied  to,  a  or  d,  the  remote  demonstrative 
of  the  same  family.  The  quantity  of  that  demonstrative  a  is  long  or 
short,  as  euphonic  considerations  may  determine;  and  though  the 
interrogative  d  is  always  long  in  Tamil,  yet  in  conseqaeace  of  its  being 
nsed  as  a  postfix,  it  is  pronounced  long  by  necessity  of  position,  what- 
ever it  may  have  been  originaUy.  In  Telugu  it  is  generally  short ; 
always  so  in  poetry.  Hence  the  question  of  quantity  may,  is  this 
inquiry,  be  left  altogether  oat  of  acconnt.  The  only  real  difference 
between  them  is  the  difference  in  location;  a  demonstrative  being 
invariably  placed  at  the  be^nning  of  a  word,  a  interrogative  at  the 
end  of  it.  If  the  interrogative  a  were  really  cmmected  with  a  the 
demonstrative,  we  should  expect  to  find  a  similar  connection  subsisting 
between  e  or  i,  the  adjectival  interrogative,  and  some  demonstrative 
particle,  with  a  similar  interchange  of  places ;  accordingly  this  is  found 
to  be  the  case,  for  i  is  not  only  the  ordinary  eagu  of  emphasis  in  all  the 
Diavidian  tongues,  but  it  is  used  in  Eu  aa  an  adjectival  demonstrative; 
and  it  is  curioas  that  in  this  instance  also  there  is  a  change  of  loca- 
tion, I  emphatic  being  placed  at  the  end  of  a  word,  e  intecn^tive  at 
the  beginaing.  6  would  naturally  be  derived  from  ^  as  in  the  change 
of  jdm,  we,  Tarn,  into  6m,  in  the  pronominal  tenoinations  of  th« 
Tamil  verb.  ' 

A  similar  change  in  the  p<mtion  of  paiticlea,  to  denote  or  correspond 
with  some  change  in  signification,  is  not  unknown  in  other  tongues. 
Thus  in  Danish,  the  article  en  has  a  definite  sense  in  one  position,  and 
an  indefinite  in  another — e.g.,  en  konge,  a  king,  kongen,  the  king. 
But  it  is  still  more  remarkable,  and  more  corroborative  of  the  suppo- 
sition now  advanced,  that  in  Hebrew,  one  and  the  same  particle,  he 
(for  it  must  be  regarded  as  one  and  the  same,  and  any  difference  that 
exists  seems  to  be  merely  euphonic),  imparts  emphasis  to  a  word  when 
postfixed  to  it,  and  constitutes  an  interrogative  when  prefixed.  Even 
in  English  the  interrogative  is  founded  upon  the  demonstrative, 
'  That ! '  differs  from  '  that '  only  in  the  tone  of  voice  with  which  it  is 
pronounced. 

Dittribviive  Pronrntn*. — In  all  the  Dravidiui  tongues  distnbutive 
prononns  are  formed  by  simply  annexing  the  conjunctive  particle  to 
any  of  the  interrogative  pronouns.     Thns,  from  evan,  who  t  by  the 
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addition  of  vm,  and,  the  conjunctiTe  or  copulative  p&rticle  of  the  Tamil 
is  formed,  viz.,  evanum,  every  one,  whosoever  (literally  whoT-and); 
and  from  tpporadu,  whan  %  is  formed  in  the  same  manner  eppcrrudum, 
alway a  (literally  when  ]-and).  In  Canarese  similar  forms  are  found, 
thoogh  not  so  largely  used  as  in  TamU— e.^.,  ydndz/alu  (yA'dffcUS), 
always  ;  and  in  Telugn  u  (the  copulative  particle  which  answers  to  the 
Tamil  um  and  the  Canarese  u)  is  used  in  the  same  manner  in  the  for- 
mation of  distiibutivea — e.g.,  enaduTiu  {emadK-{wC)-v,),  every  one,  eppn- 
duTutu  (eppudu^iaiyu),  always. 

SECTION  la— RELATIVE  PKONOUNS. 

I  give  this  heading  a  place  Id  the  book  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  atteotioa  to  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  Dravidian  languages 
have  no  relative  pronoun,  a  participial  form  of  the  verb  being  used 
instead. 

Instead  of  relative  pronouns,  they  use  verbal  forms  which  are  called 
by  English  grammarians  relative  participles;  which  see  in  the  part  on 
"  The  Verb."  AH  other  words  which  correspond  either  in  meaning  or 
in  nse  to  the  pronouns  of  other  languages  will  be  found  on  examination 
to  be  noons,  regularly  formed  and  declined. 
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THE     VERB. 

The  object  in  view  Id  this  part  of  tbe  work  is  to  inveBligate  the  natnre, 
affectiouB,  and  relations  of  the  Dravidian  verb.  It  seems  desirable  to 
commence  with  some  general  preliminary  remarks  upon  its  structure. 

1.  A  lai^e  proportion  of  Dravidian  roots  are  used  indiscriminate] j, 
either  as  verbs  or  as  nouns.  When  case-aigna  are  attached  to  a  root, 
or  when,  without  the  addition  of  case-eigns,  it  is  osed  as  the  nomina- 
tire  of  a  Terb,  it  is  regarded  as  a  noun  :  the  same  root  becomes  a  verb 
witiiout  any  internal  change  or  formative  addition,  when  the  signs  of 
tense  (or  time)  and  the  pronouns  or  their  terminal  fragments  are 
suffixed  to  it  Though,  abstractly  speaking,  every  Dravidian  root  is 
capable  of  this  twofold  use,  it  depends  upon  tarcumstances  whether 
any  particular  root  is  actually  thus  need ;  aud  it  often  happens,  as  in 
other  languages,  that  of  Hiree  given  roots  one  shall  be  used  solely  or 
generally  as  a  verbal  theme,  another  solely  or  generally  as  the  theme 
of  a  noun,  and  the  third  alone  shall  be  .used  indiscriminately  either  aa 
a  nouu  or  as  a  verb,  Her^  also  the  utut  loquendi  of  the  various 
dialects  is  found  to  differ ;  and  not  anfrequently  a  root  which  is  used 
solely  as  a  verbal  theme  in  one  dialect,  is  used  Bolely  aa  a  noun  in 
another. 

2.  The  inSexional  theme  of  a  Dravidian  verb  or  noun  is  not  always 
identical  with  the  crude  root  or  ultimate  base.  In  many  instances 
formative  or  euphonic  particles  (such  as  tw,  itu,  ^  or  n^  du  or  nd«, 
bu  or  mbu]  are  annexed  to  the  root, — not  added  on  like  isolated  post- 
positions, but  BO  annexed  as  to  be  incorporated  with  it.  (See  Part 
n.,  "  Roots.")  But  the  addition  of  one  of  those  formative  suffixes 
does  not  necessarily  constitute  the  root  to  which  it  is  suffixed  a  verb  : 
it  is  still  capable  of  being  used  as  a  noun,  though  it  may  be  admitted 
that  some  of  the  roots  to  which  those  suffixes  have  been  annexed  are 
more  frequently  used  as  verbs  than  aa  nouns. 

3.  Tbe  Btructore  of  the  Dravidian  verb  is  strictly  agglutinative. 
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The  particles  which  express  the  ideas  of  mood  and  teuse,  transition,  ^  ^J 
intoansitioD,  caoaation,  and  negation,  together  with  the  pronominal 
fragments  by  which  person,  nnmber,  and  gender  are  denoted,  are 
annexed  or  agglutinated  to  the  root  in  bo  regular  a  eeiiea  and  by  so 
quiet  a  procesa,  that  generally  no  change  whaterer,  or  at  most  only  a 
slight  euphonic  change,  is  effected  either  in  the  root  or  in  any  of  the 
suffixed  particles.     (See  this  illustrated  in  "  Boots.") 

4  The  second  peraon  singular  of  the  imperative  may  perhaps  be 
cooudered  as  an  exception  to  the  foregoing  roJa  The  crude  theme 
of  the  verb,  or  the  shortest  form  which  the  root  assumes,  and  which 
is  capable  of  being  used  alao  as  the  theme  of  a  noun,  is  used  in  the 
Dravidi&n  languages,  aa  in  many  others,  as  the  second  person  singular 
of  the  imperative  ;  and  the  ideas  of  number  and  person  and  of  the 
conveyance  of  a  command,  which  are'included  in  that  part  of  speech, 
ai^  not  expressed  by  the  addition  of  any  particles,  but  are  generally 
left  to  be  inferred  from  the  context  alone.  Thus,  ia  the  Tamil, 
sentences  o^i  virundadu,  the  stroke  fell ;  eniui  adi-4ldn,  he  struck  me  ; 
and  idei  adi,  strike  thou  this ;  the  theme,  adi,  strike,  or  a  stroke,  is 
the  same  in  each  instance,  and  in  the  third  illustration  it  is  used  with- 
out any  addition,  and  in  its  crude  state,  as  the  second  person  singular 
of  the  imperative. 

5.  As  the  normal  Dravidian  noun  has  properly  but  one  declension, 
so  the  normal  Dravidian  verb  has  properly  only  one  conjugation  and 
but  very  few  irregular  forms.  It  is  true  that  grammarians  hsve  ' 
arranged  the  Dravidian  rerbs  in  claases,  and  have  sometimes  styled 
those  classes  conjugations ;  but  the  difierences  on  which  this  classiGca- 
Uon  is  founded  are  generally  of  a  trivial  and  auperticial  character. 
The  structure  of  the  verb,  its  ugns  of  tense,  and  the  mode  in  whicii 
the  {Mxmonns  are  aufSxed,  remain  invariably  the  tame,  with  sucii 
changes  only  as  euphony  appears  to  have  dictated.  Consequently, 
though  class  differences  exist,  they  are  hardly  of  sufBcient  importance 
to  constitute  different  conjngationa.  When  I  speak  of  the  normal 
Dravidian  nouns  and  verbs  I  mean  those  of  the  more  highly  cultivated 
dialects,  Tamil,  MalayA)am,  GauareBe,  and  Telogu.  The  Tulu  and  O&nd 
verbs  will  be  found  exc^tionally  rich  in  moods  and  tenses. 

Such  is  the  simplicity  of  the  structure  of  the  normal  Dravidian  verb, 
that  the  only  moods  it  has  are  the  indicative,  the  infinitive,  the  impera- 
tive, and  the  negative,  and  that  it  has  only  three  tenses,  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  aorist  or  indefinite  future.  There  is  reason  to  suspect, 
also,  that  originally  it  had  no  present  tense,  but  only  a  future  and  a 
past.  The  ideas  which  are  expressed  in  other  families  of  languages  by 
the  subjunctive  and  optative  moods,  are  expressed  in  all  the  members 
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of  the  Dravidian  family,  except  in  Tuju  and  G8nd,  by  meana  of  BnflSied 
particles ;  and  the  imperfect,  perfect,  pluperfect,  future  perfect,  and 
other  compound  tonses,  are  expreseed  by  means  of  auxiliary  Terba. 
lu  these  respects  the  normal  Dravidian  verb  imitates,  though  it  does 
not  equal,  the  aimplicity  of  the  ancient  Scythian  verb.  The  modem 
Turkish  haa,  it  is  true,  an  extraordinar;  number  of  moods — con- 
ditionala,  potentials,  reciprocals,  inceptives,  negatives,  impossibles,  &c., 
together  with  their  passives,  and  also  a  large  array  of  compound  tenses  ; 
but  this  complexity  of  structure  appears  to  be  a  refinement  of  a  com- 
paratively modem  age,  and  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  the 
Oriental  Turkiab,  or  Tatar  property  so  called.  Eemusat  conjectures 
that  intercourse  with  nations  of  the  Indo-European  race,  some  time 
after  tbe  Christian  era,  was  the  occasion  of  introducing  into  tiie  Turkish 
language  the  use  of  auxiliary  verbs  and  of  compound  tenses.  "  From 
the  extremity  of  Asia,"  he  says,  "  the  art  of  conjugating  verbs  'is 
uiikuDwn.  The  Oriental  Turks  fir«t  offer  some  traces  of  this  ;  but  the 
very  sparing  use  which  they  make  of  it  seems  to  attest  the  pre-exist- 
ence  of  a  more  simple  method." 

All  the  Dravidian  idioms  conjugate  their  verbs,  with  the  partial 
exception  of  Malayljam,  which  has  retuned  the  use  of  the  signs  of 
tense,  but  has  r^ected  the  pronominal  terminationa,  except  in  the 
ancient  poetry.  Nevertheless,  tiie  system  of  conjugation  on  which 
most  of  the  Drandian  idioms  proceed  is  one  of  primitive  and  remark- 
able simplicity. 

Tuln  and  Odnd  verbs  possess  more  complicated  systems  of  conjuga- 
tional  forms,  almost  rivalling  those  of  the  Turkish  in  abundance. 
Tu]u  haa  a  perfect  tense,  as  well  as  an  imperfect  or  indefinite  paat. 
It  has  conditional  and  potential  moods,  as  well  as  a  subjunctiTe. 
Tamil  bos  but  one  verbal  participle,  which  is  properly  a  participle  of 
the  past  tense,  whilst  Tulu  has  also  a  present  and  a  future  participle. 
All  these  moods,  tenses,  and  participles  have  regularly  fomied  nega- 
tives, I  do  not  refer  here  to  the  pluperfect  and  second  future,  or 
future  perfect  tense,  of  Tula,  these  tenses  being  formed,  as  in  the 
other  dialects,  by  means  of  the  substantive  verb  used  as  an  auxiliary. 

GOnd  has  all  the  moods,  tenses,  aud  participles  of  Tu]u,  and  in 
addition  some  of  its  own.  It  has  an  inceptive  mood.  Its  imperfect 
branches  into  two  distinct  tenses,  an  imperfect,  properly  so  called  (I 
was  going),  and  a  past  indefinite  (I  went).  It  haa  also  a  desiderative 
form  of  the  indicative — that  is,  a  tense  which,  when  preceded  by  the 
future,  is  a  subjunctive,  but  which  when  standing  alone  implies  a 
wish. 

On  comparing  the  complicated  conjngational  system  of  the  QOnd 
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with  the  extreme  mid  almost  naked  simplicity  of  the  Tunil,  I  concliida 
thkt  we  hare  here  a  proof,  not  of  the  eaperiority  of  the  QOnd  mind 
to  the  Tamilian,  but  simplj  of  the  greater  antiquity  of  Tamilian 
literaiy  cnltare.  The  development  of  the  conjugational  system  of 
Tamil  seems  to  have  been  arrested  at  a  very  early  period  (ns  in  the 
parallel,  bnt  still  more  remarkable,  inBtance  of  the  Chinese)  hy  the 
invention  of  writing,  by  which  the  verbal  forms  existing  at  the  time 
were  foadlised,  whilst  the  uncultured  Qdnda,  and  their  Btill  ruder 
neighbonts  the  K&ia,  went  on  age  after  age,  as  before,  componnding 
with  their  verbs  auxiliary  words  of  time  and  relation,  and  fusing  them 
into  coqjngational  forms  by  rapid  and  careless  pronnnciatlon,  without 
allowing  any  record  of  the  yarions  steps  of  the  process  to  survive. 

The  Drovidian  languages  do  not  make  a  distinction,  as  the  Hun- 
garian does,  between  subjective  and  objective  verbs.  In  Hungarian, 
'  I  know,'  is  considered  a  subjective  verb ;  I  know  (it,  them,  some- 
thing), an  objective  verb.  A  like  distinction  is  made  by  the  Bomu  or 
Kanuri,  an  African  language,  but  not  by  any  of  the  Dravidian  dialects. 

6.  The  Dravidian  verb  is  as  frequently  compounded  with  a  noun 
as  the  Indo-European  one ;  but  the  compound  of  a  verb  with  a  prepo- 
sition is  unknown.  An  inexhaustible  variety  of  shades  of  meaning  is 
secured  in  Sanskrit  and  Qreek  by  the  facility  with  which,  in  those 
langnages,  verbs  are  compounded  with  prepositions ;  and  the  beauty  of 
many  of  those  compounds  is  as  remarkable  as  the  facility  with  which 
they  are  made.  In  the  Scythian  tongues,  properly  so  called,  there  is 
no  trace  of  compounds  of  this  kind ;  and  though  at  first  sight  we  seem 
to  discover  traces  of  them  in  the  Dravidian  bmily,  yet  when  the  com- 
ponent elements  of  such  compounds  are  carefally  ecnitinised,  it  is  found 
that  the  principle  on  which  they  are  compounded  differs  widely  from 
that  of  Indo-European  componnda.  The  Dravidian  preposition-like 
words  which  are  most  frequently  compounded  with  verba  are  those 
which  signify  over  and  tinder,  the  use  of  which  is  illustrated  by  the 
common  Tamil  verbs  mir-ix(,  to  overcome,  and  ktr-(p)pa4i,  to  obey. 
Dravidian  prepoutions,  however  (or  rather,  postpositions),  are  properly 
nouns — e.g.,  mil  (from  TOt-(y)-a/),  over,  literally  means  over-ness,  supe- 
riority; and  milrlcol  (euphonically  mir-iof),  to  overcome,  literally 
signifies  to  take  the  superiority.  These  and  similar  verbal  themes, 
therefore,  though  compounds,  are  not,  after  all,  compounds  of  a  preposi- 
tion and  a  verb,  but  are  componnds  of  a  noun  and  ^  verb ;  and  the 
Qreek  verbs  with  which  they  are  to  be  compared  are  not  those  which 
commence  witli  ti;/,  xara,  iti,  Ac,  but  such  compounds  as  <ra\jefxiet, 
to  besiege  a  city,  literally  to  city-beeiega ;  Kivrvyiu,  to  build  a  ship 
literally  to  ship-build.    In  such  cases,  whether  in  Qreek  or  in  Tamilj 
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the  first  member  of  the  componnd  (the  noun)  does  not  modify  the 
Bignific&tion  of  the  second  (the  verb),  bnt  simply  denotes  the  ol^ect  to 
which  the  action  of  the  verb  applies.  It  is  merely  a  erode  nonn,  which 
is  used  objectivel^r  withoat  any  signs  of  esse,  and  is  intimately  com- 
bined with  a  governing  verb. 

Dravidian  verbs  acquire  new  shades  of  meaning,  and  an  increase  or 
diminution  in  the  iDteDsity  of  their  signification,  not  by  prefixing  or 
combining  prepositions,  but  by  means  of  auxiliary  gerunds,  or  verbal 
participles  and  infinitives — parts  of  speech  which  in  this  family  of 
languages  have  an  adverbial  force — e.j.,  mundi  lj))p6nAn,  Tarn,  he 
went  before,  literally  haviDg-got-before  be  went ;  iuTrt  {htttri) 
(p)pdadn,  he  went  round,  literally  rounding  he  went ;  t&n  {h)kudil- 
tdn,  he  leaped  down,  literally  so-as-to-get-down  he  leaped.  A  great 
variety  of  compounds  of  this  nature  exists  in  each  of  the  Dravidiau 
dialects.  They  are  as  easily  made,  and  many  of  them  are  as  beautiful, 
as  the  Oreek  and  Sanskrit  compounds  of  prepositions  with  verbs.  See 
especially  Dr  Oundert's  "  Malay&lam  Grammar." 

SECTION   L— CLASSIFICATION. 

I.    TSAKBITITES  AKD   ImTRANSITITES. 

Dravidian  grammarians  divide  all  verbs  into  two  classes,  which  are 
called  in  Tamil  pira  *Mti  and  tan  vittei,  transitires  and  intransitive^, 
literally  outward-action  words  and  self-action  words.  These  classes 
correspond  rather  to  the  paramiai-padam  and  6itnani-padam,  or  tran- 
sitive and  reflective  voices,  of  the  Sanskrit,  than  to  the  active  and 
passive  voices  of  the  other  Indo-European  languages. 

TLe  Dravidian  pita  vinei  and  tan  vinei,  or  transitive  and  intraautive 
verbs,  differ  from  the  paraemai-padam  and  Atmani-padam  of  the  San- 
skrit in  this,  that  instead  of  each  being  conjugated  differently,  they  are 
both  conjogated  in  precisely  the  same  mode.  They  differ,  not  in  their 
mode  of  conjugation,  bnt  in  the  formative  additions  made  to  their  themea 
Moreover,  alt  pira  vinei,  or  tranaitive  verbs,  are  really,  as  well  as  for- 
mally, transitives,  inasmuch  as  they  necessarily  govern  the  accusative, 
through  the  transition  of  their  action  to  some  object ;  whilst  the  ton 
vifiei,  or  intransitive  verbs,  are  all  necessarily,  as  well  as  formally, 
iutransitives.  The  Dravidiau  transitives  and  intransitives  closely 
resemble  in  force  and  use,  though  not  in  shape,  the  objective  and  sub- 
jective verbs  of  the  Hungarian.  The  Hungarian  objective  verbs,  like 
the  Dravidiau  transitives,  imply  an  object — an  accusative  expressed  or 
implied — e.g.,  uertlfm,  I  love  {some  person  or  thing) ;    whilst  the 
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Hungarian  Gubjective  Terba,  like  the  DnvidUn  intnmsitiTM,  neither     -'■■  "^ 
exprera  nor  imply  &ti  object— «.;.,  etereUk,  I  love — 1.«.,  I  am  ii>  love. 

In  a  Urge  namber  of  instances  in  each  of  the  DraTidian  dialects, 
inclading  entire  classes  of  Terbs,  there  is  no  difference  between  tran- 
sitives  and  intntnsitives,  either  in  formative  additions  to  the  theme,  or 
in  any  structural  pecaliaiity,  the  only  difference  is  that  which  consists 
in  the  signification.  Thaa  in  Tamil,  all  verbs  of  the  class  which  take 
I  as  the  sign  of  the  past  participle  are  conjugated  alike,  whether  they 
are  traositiTes  or  intcsnaitives — e.cf.,  from  pan^-u,  trans,  to  make,  are 
formed  the  three  tenses  (first  person  aingolarj  pa^^u-^ir-in,  I  make, 
pant!!-i-{ny47i,  I  mode,  and  paiii}a-v-in,  I  will  make  ;  and  in  like  man- 
ner from  pii-u,  intrans,  to  talk,  are  formed,  precisely  in  the  same 
manner,  the  corresponding  tenses  piia-gix-H,  I  tali,  j>ii-^(»)-fti,  I 
talked,  aaiLpitw-in,  I  will  talk.  In  a  still  larger  nnmber  of  cases, 
however,  transitive  verbs  differ  from  intransitivas,  not  only  in  signifi- 
cation and  force,  bat  also  in  form,  notwithstanding  that  they  are 
conjugated  alike.  The  natar«  of  the  difference  that  exists  and  its 
rationale  are  mora  dearly  apparent  in  Tamil  thnn  in  any  other  Cra- 
vidian  dialect ;  my  iUnstrations  will,  therefore,  chiefly  be  drawn  from 
the  Tamil 

There  are  three  modes  in  which  intnuisitlTe  Tamil  verbs  an  con- 
verted into  transitives. 

1.  Intransitive  themes  become  tranutive  by  the  hardening  and 
doubling  of  the  consonant  of  the  appended  formative — e.g,,  perv^, 
to  abound,  by  this  process  becomes  pem-kku,  to  increase  (actively),  to 
cause  to  abound.  Transitives  of  this  kind,  which  are  formed  from 
intransitivea  in  actual  use,  are  often  called  eautalt,  and  they  are  as 
well  entitled  to  be  called  by  that  name  as  many  causal  verbs  in  the 
Indo-European  tongues ;  bnt  as  there  is  a  clsss  of  Dravidian  verbs 
which  are  distinctively  causal  (and  which  are  formed  by  the  annexing 
to  the  tranutive  theme  of  a  causal  particle — e.g.,  paipfuvi  (v-i),  Tam.  to 
cause  to  make,  from  pa^tiu,  to  make),  it  will  contribute  to  peispicuity  to 
regard  the  whole  of  the  verbs  of  which  we  are  now  treating  simply  as 
traneitives,  and  to  reserve  the  name  of  eautai  vtrbi  for  the  double 
transitives  referred  to.  When  transitives  are  formed  from  intransitives 
by  donbling  the  consonant  of  the  formative,  there  is  no  change  in  any 
of  the  signs  of  tense,  or  in  the  mode  in  which  those  signs  are  added ; 
and  the  hardened  formative  appesn  in  the  imperative,  as  well  as  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  verb.  The  nature  of  these  formatives  has  already 
been  investigated  in  Fart  IL,  on  "  Roots ;"-  and  it  has  been  shown 
that  they  are  generally  either  euphonic  accretions,  or  particles  of 
specialisation,  which,  though  permanently  annexed  to  the  base,  are  not 
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to  be  confounded  with  it.  I  Bnbjoin  a  few  illoBtratlona  of  this  mod« 
of  forming  transitivea  by  the  doubling  and  hardening  of  the  consonant 
of  the  formative. 

(1.)  ffu,  or  its  nasalised  equivalent  ngu,  becomes  kiu — e.g.,  from 
p&-gi*,  to  go  (in  the  imperative  aofCened  into  pS),  comes  p&-Um,  to 
drive  awajr ;  from  o^o-r^u,  to  be  restrained,  comes  a^a-tiu,  to  restrain. 

(2.)  iu  becomes  ehehu — e.g.,  from  adei-hi,  to  be  stuffed  in,  comes 
adeuc/idiu,  to  BtufT  in,  to  stick  on. 

(3.)  dv,  euphonised  into  ndu,  becomes  ttu — e.ff.,  from  tiru-ndu,  to 
become  correct,  comes  tirv-ttrt,  to  correct. 

(4.)  bu,  euphonised  into  mbu,  becomes  ppu — e.g.,  from  nira-mbu, 
to  be  full,  comes  nira-ppv,  to  £1L 

When  intronaitives  are  converted  into  transitives  in  this  manner  in 
TelugD,  gu  or  ngu  becomes,  not  kku  as  in  Tamil,  but  chv — a  difference 
which  is  in  accordance  with  dialectic  rules  of  sound.  Thus  from  t4-ffu, 
or  euphonicallj  t&4igu,  to  hang,  to  sleep,  comes  td-ehu,  or  euphonicallj 
tH-Ofhu,  to  weigh,  to  cause  to  hang  (Taro.  tH-lckw^  Telngn  also 
occaaionallj  changes  the  intransitive  formative  gu,  not  into  chu,  the 
equivalent  of  iU:u,  but  intopu — e.g.,  from  miy,  to  graze,  comes  ffif-jDU, 
to  feed  i  and  as  ppu  in  Tamil  is  invariabl^r  hardened  from  hit  or  mbv, 
the  corresponding  Telugu  pti  indicates  that  bu  originally  alternated 
with  gu  ;  for  the  direct  hardening  of  gv^  into  pa  is  not  in  accordance 
with  Dravidian  laws  of  sound.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  circum- 
alancea  that  in  Teluga  the  use  of  ^u  instead  of  cAu  (and  of  mjw  instead 
of  AcAu)  is  iu  moet  instancea  optional,  and  that  in  the  higher  dialect  of 
Tamil  the  formative  -pp  sometimea  aupersedes  Ick — t.g.,  the  infinitive 
of  the  verb  '  to  walk '  may  in  that  dialect  be  either  na^Meia  or  nada- 
ppa.  It  ia  obvious,  therefore,  that  these  formative  terminations  are 
mutual  equivalents. 

If  the  transitive  or  causal  p  of  such  verba  as  nira-ppu,  Tam.  to  fill, 
tni^u,  Tel.  to  feed,  were  not  known  to  be  derived  from  the  hardening 
of  an  intransitive  formative,  we  might  be  inclined  to  affihate  it  with 
the  p,  which  is  characteristic  of  a  certain  class  of  causal  verbs  in  San- 
skrit— e.g.,jlv&p-ay&m,i,  I  cause  to  ]iyt,  jUAp-aydmi,  I  make  to  know. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  resemblance  is  merely  accidental,  for 
etymologically  there  is  nothing  of  a  causal  nature  in  the  Dravidian 
formatives;  it  is  not  the  formative  iteelf,  but  the  hardening  of  the 
formative  which  conveys  the  force  of  transition ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  real  sign  of  the  causal  in  Sanskrit  is  aya,  and  the  p  which 
precedes  it  is  considered  to  be  only  an  euphonic  fiilcrum. 

It  has  already  been  shown  (in  "  Eoota  ")  that  the  various  verbal 
formatives  now  referred  to  are  osed  also  as  formatives  of  nouns,  and 
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that  when  Buch  nouns  are  used  adjectivall^Ti  the  consonaat  of  tlia  for- 
mative is  doubled  and  hardened,  preciselj  as  in  the  transitlTea  of  verba 
— e.g.,  manUiu,  mediciuol,  from  mat-utidv,  medicine ;  pdppu,  aerpen- 
tine,  from  pdmhu,  a  Boake.  When  nouua  are  used  to  qualify  other 
nouns,  as  weU  as  iu  the  case  of  transitive  verbs,  there  is  a  tranaicion 
in  the  application  of  the  meaning  of  the  theme  to  some  other  object ; 
and  the  idea  of  tranaition  ia  expressed  by  the  doubling  and  hardening 
of  the  consonant  of  the  formative,  or  rather  by  the  forcible  and  em- 
phatic enunciation  of  the  verb  of  which  that  hardening  of  the  formative 
is  the  sign.  There  is  something  resembling  this  in  Hebrew.  The 
doubling  of  a  consonant  by  Dagtdi  forU  is  sometimes  resorted  to  in 
Hebrew  for  the  purpose  of  converting  an  intranaitive  verb  into  a  tran- 
sitive— e.g.,  compare  Utmad,  he  learned,  with  limmid,  he  caused  to 
learn,  he  taught. 

2.  The  second  class  of  intransitive  verbs  become  transitives  by  the 
doubling  and  hardening  of  the  initial  consonant  of  the  signs  of  tense. 

Verbs  of  this  class  are  generally  destitute  of  formativea,  properly  so 
called;  or,  if  they  have  any,  they  are  sach  as  are  incapable  of  change.  The 
sign  of  the  present  tense  in  colloquial  Tamil  ia  gir ;  that  of  the  preterite 
(/,  ordinarily  euphonised  into  nd  ;  and  that  of  the  future,  b  or  v.  These 
are  the  aigna  of  tense  which  are  used  by  intranaitive  verbs  of  this 
class  ;  and  it  will  be  ahown  hereafter  that  they  are  the  normal  tenae- 
signs  of  the  Dravidian  verb.  When  verbs  of  this  class  become  transi- 
tives, ffir  is  changed  into  <Utr,  d  oi  nd  into  U,  and  i  or  v  into  pp. 
Thus,  the  root  iir,  to  join,  is  capable  boUi  of  an  intransitive  sense — 
e.ff.,  to  join  {a  society) — and  of  a  transitive  senBe-r-«.£r.,  to  join  (things 
that  were  separate).  The  tenae-eigns  of  the  intransitive  remain  in 
their  natural  condition — e.g.,  ilr-ffirtn,  I  join,  iir-nd-in,  I  joined, 
Hr-v^u,  I  will  join  ;  but  when  the  signification  b  active  or  transitive 
— e.g.,  to  join  (planks),  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  verb  are  iir- 
air^n,  I  join,  ier-U-ia,  I  joined,  Hr-pp-in,  I  will  join.  The  rationale 
of  this  doubling  of  the  first  consonant  of  the  sign  of  tenae  appears  to 
be  exactiy  the  same  as  that  of  tite  doubling  of  the  first  consonant  of  the 
formative.  It  is  an  emphasised,  hardened  enunciation  of  the  intran- 
sitiva  or  natural  form  of  the  verb  ;  and  the  forcible  enunciation  thaa 
produced  ia  symbolical  of  the  force  of  transitiou  by  which  the  meaning 
of  the  transitive  theme  overflowa  and  passea  on  to  the  object  indicated 
by  the  accuaative.  In  verbs  of  this  class  the  imperative  remains 
always  unchanged ;  and  it  is  the  connection  alone  that  determines 
it  to  a  transitive  rather  than  an  intransitive  eignification. 

It  should  here  be  mentioned,  that  a  fen  intransitive  verbs  double 
the  initial  consonant  of  the  lense-eign,  and  that  a  few  transitive  verbs 
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leave  th»  tense-sign  in  its  original,  unemphasiaed  condition.  Thos,  . 
iru,  to  sit,  to  be,  is  necessarily  an  intransitive  Terb ;  nerertbeless,  in 
the  present  tense  irv-kHr-Sn,  I  am,  and  in  the  future  trurpp-in,  I  shall 
be,  it  has  mode  nse  of  the  ordinary  characteristies  of  the  transitiTe. 
So  also  padu,  to  lie,  tbongh  an  intransitive,  doubles  the  initial  con- 
sonant of  all  the  tensea— e.ff.,  padu-khix-in,  I  lie,  padu-tt-iit,  I  lay, 
padw-pp-hi,  1  shall  lie.  On  the  other  hand,  i,  to  give,  to  bestow, 
though  necessarily  transitive,  usee  the  simple,  unhardened,  nnemphatic 
teuse-aigns  which  are  ordinarily  characteristic  of  the  intransitive — e.g., 
t-ffir-in,  I  give,  t-nd-iTt,  I  gave,  t-v-in,  I  will  give.  These  instances  are 
the  result  of  dialectic  rules  of  Bound,  and  they  are  not  in  reality  ezcep- 
tiona  to  the  method  described  above  of  distingnlshing  transitive  and 
intransitive  verba  by  means  of  the  hardening  or  softening  of  the  initial 
consonant  of  the  tense-signs.  Besides,  this  anomalous  nse  of  the  tran- 
sitive form  of  the  signs  of  tense  for  the  intransitive  is  peculiar  to 
Tamil     It  is  not  found  in  Telngn  or  Caoarese. 

3.  A  third  mode  of  converting  intransitivea  into  transitivea  is  by 
adding  a  particle  of  transition  to  the  theme  or  root  This  particle  is 
du  in  Canareae,  and  ttu  (in  composition  itt  or  dv)  in  Tamil,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  a  real  transitive  suffix,  or  sign  of  activity.  We  have  an 
instance  of  the  use  of  this  particle  in  the  Canarese  tdf-dv,  to  lower, 
from  tdf-a,  to  be  low,  and  the  corresponding  Tamil  tdr-Uu,  to  lower, 
from  tdr  or  idr-tt,  to  be  low.  When  the  intransitive  Tamil  theme  ends 
in  a  vowel  which  is  radical  and  cannot  be  elided,  the  transitive  particle 
is  invariably  tta—e.g.,  padu-ttu,  to  lay  down,  from  pa4^i  ^  ii°-  ^^ 
might,  therefore,  be  supposed  that  U»  ia  the  primitive  shape  of  this 
particle  ;  bnt  on  examining  those  instances  in  which  it  is  componnded 
with  the  final  consonant  of  the  intransitive  theme,  it  appears  to  resolve 
itself,  as  in  Canarese,  into  du.  It  ia  always  thus  compounded  when 
the  final  consonant  of  the  theme  is  ^  or  ^  ^  or  r ;  and  in  such  cases 
the  doidvia  not  merely  placed  in  juxtapodtion  with  the  consonant 
to  which  it  u  attached,  bat  is  assimilated  to  it,  or  both  consonants  are 
enphonically  changed,  according  to  the  phonetic  rules  of  the  language. 
Thus  I  and  du  become  rr-u  (pronounced  (ir-u) — t.g.,  from  turai, 
intrana.,  to  be  whirled,  cornea  guroiT-u  {*v,rattr-u),  trans.,  to  whirl.  / 
and  du  become  f(w — t.g.,  from  mU,  to  return,  comes  mt//-«,  to  cause  to 
return,  to  redeem.  From  these  instances  it  is  clear  that  du,  not  tin,  is 
to  be  regarded  as  the  primitive  form  of  this  tranaitive  suffix. 

What  is  the  origin  of  thu  transitive  particle,  or  sign  of  activity,  &h 
Ot  dut  I  believe  it  to  be  identical  with  the  inflexion  or  adjectival 
formative,  attu  or  ttu,  which  was  fully  investigated  in  Part  IIL,  "  The 
Noun,"  and  of  which  the  Canareae  form  is  otf ,  the  Telngn  ft  or  (i. 
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.  There  is  &  transition  of  meuiing  when  &  nonn  U  used  adjectivallj  (i.e., 
to  qu&lifjr  another  noun),  u  w«U  u  when  a  verb  is  used  transitively 
{i.e.,  to  govern  an  object  expressed  by  Bome  noun  in  the  accusative)  ; 
and  ia  both  caws  the  Dravidian  langnagea  use  (with  respect  to  thia 
class  of  verba)  one  and  the  same  means  of  expressing  tranution,  viz., 
a  particle  vhich  eppeara  to  have  been  originally  a  neuter  demonstrative. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  case  in  which  the  Tamil  transitive  verb  exhibits 
the  characteristics  of  the  noun  used  adjectivally,  for  it  has  been  shown 
also  that  the  doubling  and  hardening  of  the  consonant  of  the  formative 
of  the  first  class  of  transitive  verbs  ia  in  exact  accordance  with  the 
manner  in  which  nouna  terminating  in  those  furmatives  double  and 
harden  the  initial  consonant  when  they  are  nsed  to  qualify  other  nouns. 
Another  illustration  of  thia  principle  follows. 

4.  The  fourth  (a  diatinctively  Tamil)  mode  of  converting  intransitive 
verbs  into  transitivea  consistB  in  doubling  and  hardening  the  final  con- 
sonant, if  ^  or  r.  This  rule  applies  generally,  though  not  invariably, 
to  verbs  which  terminate  in  those  consonants ;  and  it  applies  to  a  final 
^-u  (euphonised  from  d-u),  as  wall  as  to  ^u  itself  The  operation  of 
this  rule  will  appear  on  comparing  vdd-w,  to  wither,  with  vd((-v,  to 
cause  to  wither ;  M-«,  to  run,  with  Af f-w,  to  drive ;  ti^-v,  to  touch, 
■  with  ttft-u,  to  whet ;  »ulr-u,  to  become  changed,  with  wwlrr-w  (pro- 
nounced mdttr-u),  to  change.  The  corresponding  transitivea  in  Telugu 
■re  formed  in  the  more  usual  way  by  adding  ehu  to  the  intransitive 
theme — e^.,  m&ru-ehu,  to  cause  to  change,  nd^u-cAu,  to  causa  to  wither. 
Tamil  nouns  which  end  in  d-u,  ii4-v,  or  r-u,  double  and  harden  the 
final  consonant  in  precisely  the  same  manner  when  they  are  placed  in 
an  adjectival  relation  to  a  succeeding  noun— ^jr.,  compare  IcAd-v,  a 
jungle,  with  kAff-u  vofi,  a  jnngle-path ;  ira^u,  two,  with  iraffu  n&l, 
double  thread ;  dr-u,  a  river,  with  drru  (pronounced  lUfru)  tiuMfal,  river 
sand.  Thus  we  are  furnished  by  words  of  this  class  with  another  and 
remarkable  iltustratioa  of  the  tmalogy  which  subsists  in  the  Dravidian 
languages  between  tiaautive  verbs  and  nouns  used  adjectivally. 

2.  Causal  Vesbs. 

There  is  a  class  of  verbs  in  the  Dravidian  langnagea  which,  though 
generally  included  under  the  head  of  trantitiva,  claims  to  be  regarded 
distinctively  as  eatuaU.  These  verbs  have  been  classed  with  transitivea 
both  by  native  grammarians  and  by  Europeans.  Beschi  alone  places 
them  in  a  class  by  themselves,  and  calls  them  ival  vinei,  verbs  of  com- 
mand—*'.«.,  verbs  which  imply  that  a  thing  is  commwided  by  one 
petson  to  be  done  by  another.     CaataU  difi'er  from  transitives  of  the 
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ordinu;  character,  as  well  aa  from  intr&nutiTes,  both  ia  signification 
and  in  form.  The  signification  of  intransitive  verbs  is  confined  to  the 
person  or  thing  which  constitutes  the  nominative,  and  does  not  pass 
outward  or  onward  to  an^  extrinsic  object — e.g.,  pC-gnrSti,  I  go.  The 
signiGcation  of  transitive  or  active  verba,  or,  as  thej  are  called  in 
Tamil,  outward  aciion-wordt,  passes  outward,  to  some  object  exterior  to 
the  nominative,  and  wiiich  is  generally  put  in  the  accusative — e.g., 
v.nnn  anuppu-gir-in,  I  Bend  thee :  and  as  to  send  is  to  cause  to  go, 
verbs  of  this  class,  when  formed  from  intransitives,  are  in  some  bm- 
goages,  appropriately  enough,  termed  cansals.  Hitherto  the  Indo- 
European  languages  proceed  pari  pauu  with  the  Dravtdian,  but  at 
this  point  they  fail  and  fall  behind ;  for  if  we  take  a  verb  which  is 
transitive  of  necessity,  Uke  this  one,  to  send,  and  endeavour  to  express 
the  idea  of  causing  to  send,  i.e.,  causing  one  person  to  send  another, 
we  cannot  by  any  modiScation  of  structure  get  any  Indo-£nropeati 
verb  to  express  by  itself  the  full  force  of  this  idea  :  we  must  be  con- 
tent to  make  use  of  a  phrase  instead  of  a  single  verb;  whereas  in 
the  Dravidian  languages,  aa  in  Turkish  and  other  languages  of  tfae 
Scythian  stock,  there  is  a  form  of  the  verb  which  will  express  the 
entire  idea,  viz.,  the  causal — e.g.,  anuppu-vi.  Tarn,  to  cause  to  eend, 
which  is  formed  from  anvppu,  to  seod,  by  the  addition  of  the  particle 
vi  to  the  theme.  Transitives  are  in  a  similar  manner  converted  in 
Turkish  into  causals  by  suffixing  a  particle  to  the  theme — e.g,,  Hv-tfur, 
to  cause  to  lov^  from  tev,  to  love ;  and  iUeh-A,  to  canse  to  work,  from 
Atdt,  to  worL 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  signification  and  nae  of  Dravidian  causal 
verbs  which  should  here  be  noticed.  Indo-European  causals  govern 
two  accusatives,  that  of  the  person  and  that  of  the  object — e.g.,  I 
caused  him  (ace)  to  build  the  house  (aoc.);  whereas  Dravtdian  causals 
generally  govern  the  object  alone,  and  either  leave  the  person  to  be 
understood  (e.g.,  vlffei  {t)JM((Kmtti/i,  Tam,,  I  caused  to  build  the  house 
(or,  as  we  should  prefer  to  say,  I  caused  the  house  to  be  built);  or  else 
the  person  is  put  in  the  instrumental — e.g.,  1  cansed  to  build  the  house, 
avanei  (jE;)itondu,  through  him,  or  employing  him ;  that  is,  I  caused  the 
house  to  be  built  by  him.  Double  accusatives  are  occasionally  met 
with  in  classical  compositions  in  Tamil,  and  are  not  uncommon  in 
Ma]ay&)am.  Dr  Gundert  quotes  the  Malayftjam  phrase  avane  Yama- 
I6kam  pugvJtcIiu,  be  caused  him  to  enter  the  world  of  Yama — to  die ; 
but  in  nil  such  instances,  I  think,  Sanskrit  influences  are  to  be 
suspected. 

Though  the  Dravidian  languages  are  in  possession  of  a  true  eaosal — 
formed  by  the  addition  of  a  causal  particle — yet  they  sometimes  resort 
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to  the  less  convenieot  Itido-European  method  of  annexing  an  anxiliary 
verb  which  signiGes  to  make  or  to  do,  such  as  iey  and  ^99-u  ia  Tamil, 
tnA4-u  in  Canarese,  and  chgy-»  in  Telagu.  These  aaxiliaries,  however, 
are  chiefly  used  in  connection  with  Sanskrit  detivatiTes.  The  auxiliaty 
ia  annexed  to  the  infinitive  of  the  principal  verb. 

Tamil  idiom  and  the  analogy  of  the  other  dialects  require  that 
cans&la  should  be  formed,  not  from  nenter  or  intranaitive  verbs,  but 
from  transitives  alone ;  but  sometimes  this  rule  ia  found  to  be 
neglected.  Even  in  Tamil,  n,  the  sign  of  the  causal,  is  in  some 
instfmces  found  to  be  annexed  to  intnutsitive  verbs.  This  usage  ia  not 
only  at  variance  with  theory,  but  it  ia  unclaasical  In  each  of  those 
cases  a  true  transitive,  derived  from  the  intransitive  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  is  in  existence,  and  ought  to  be  used  instead.  Thus,  varu-vi. 
Tarn.,  to  cause  to  come,  ia  less  elegant  than  varvrttu;  and  nada-ppi, 
to  cause  to  walk,  to  guide,  than  nada-ttu. 

The  nse  of  the  cansal,  instead  of  the  active,  where  both  forms  exist, 
ic  not  so  much  opposed  to  the  genius  of  the  other  dialects  as  to  that 
of  TamiL  The  nae  of  one  form  rather  than  another  is  optional  in 
Telugn  and  Canarese ;  and  in  some  instances  the  active  has  disappeared, 
and  the  caosal  alone  is  nsed.  Thus  ra-ipypiRdm,  at  i-d-viiieha,  to  cause 
to  come,  the  equivalent  of  the  Tamil  varu-vi,  is  preferred  by  Telugu  to 
«  form  which  woald  correspond  to  varu-tlv;  and  instead  of  Akk-u, 
Tarn.,  to  caoae  to  become,  to  make,  which  is  the  active  of  dg-u,  and  ia 
formed  by  the  process  of  doubling  and  hardening  which  has  already 
been  described,  Telugn  uses  the  cauaal  idv-iniAu,  and  the  Canarese  the 
corresponding  causal  Aff-itu. 

One  and  the  same  cansal  particle  seems  to  me  to  be  nsed  in  all  the 
Dravidian  dialects,  with  the  exception  of  Tu]n  and  OOnd.  It  assumes 
in  Tamil  the  shapes  of  n,  bi,  and  ppi;  in  Telugu,  iHchu  and  piliehu  ; 
in  classical  Canarese,  icAw;  in  the  colloquial  dialect,  t'^.  It  seems 
difficult  at  first  sight  to  suppose  these  forms  identical ;  but  it  will 
be  found,  I  think,  in  every  case  that  the  real  form  of  the  causal 
particle  is  *  alone,  and  that  whatever  precedes  or  follows  it  pertains  to 
the  Ebrmatives  of  the  verb. 

I  begin  with  Telngn,  which,  in  regard  to  this  point,  will  be  found  to 
throw  light  on  the  rest  of  the  dialects.  In  Telugu,  cansal  verba  end 
either  in  iiUkv  or  piHchu — t.g.,  cMyiAeku,  to  canse  to  do,  from  ckiy-u, 
to  do ;  pili-piAehv,  to  canse  to  call,  to  invite,  from  pilv^hu,  to  call. 
tkhu,  the  final  portion  of  iUcku  or  piAe/iu,  has  first  to  be  explained, 
Acku  (prononnced  nUu)  ia  a  nasalised  form  of  ehu,  which  ia  a  very 
common  formative  of  Telugu  verba.  When  e/at  follows  i — Ce,,*  when 
the  base  to  which  it  is  attached  ends  in  1,  it  ia  invariably  euphonised 
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or  nasalised  into  AcAu — t.g.,  jayi,  a  Sanskrit  derivative,  though  not  » 
cansal,  ends  vai;  hence  the  Telugu  verb  formed  from  it  U  Jaj/i-nchu, 
to  conquer ;  and  hence  also,  as  the  causal  verb  in  Telngu  is  fonned  by 
affixing  the  particle  t  to  an  ordinary  verbal  root,  all  such  causal  verbs 
end  in  incku.  ichu  is  to  be  regitrded  as  the  original  form,  and  icAu  is 
componnded  of  the  causal  particle  and  the  affix  chu. 

What  is  this  dm  f  We  have  already  ahown,  in  the  section  on 
"Formative  Additions  to  Roots,"  that  the  Telugu  chu  is  a  verbal 
formative,  identical  in  origin  with  the  Tamil  kku.  The  formative 
kku  of  Tamil  is  affixed  to  the  verbal  base  of  caosals,  as  to  various 
other  classes  of  verbal  bases,  before  adding  the  a  which  forma  the 
sign  of  the  infinitive.  It  is  also  affixed  to  the  base  before  adding 
utn,  the  sign  of  the  indefinite  future ;  and  the  identity  of  thia  Tamil 
ihi  with  the  Telugu  Ac/iu  will  appear  as  soon  as  the  Tamil  infinitive 
is  compared  with  the  Telugu— «.jr.t  comp.  ieyvi-kka.  Tarn,  infinitive, 
to  cause  to  do,  with  the  Telugu  eJiiyi-Keha ;  areijipiJcia,  Tarn,  in- 
finitive, to  cause  to  call,  with  the  Telngu  pilipi-Heha.  Comp.  also 
an  ordinary  transitire  verb  in  the  two  languages — e.g.,  mara-icia,  Tam. 
infinitive  to  forget,  with  the  Telugu  mara-cka.  It  thus  appears  that 
the  eA  or  mA  of  the  Telugu  is  as  certainly  a  formative  as  the  lU  of  the 
Tamil  Even  in  the  vulgar  colloquial  Tamil  of  the  extreme  southern 
portion  of  the  Tamil  country  kk  systematically  becomes  eh.  Thus 
maraUM,  the  word  just  mentioned,  is  maxaeha  in  the  southern  patois, 
precisely  as  in  Telugu.  The  chief  difference  between  Tamil  and 
Telugu  with  respect  to  the  use  of  this  formative  is,  Uiat  it  is  used 
by  two  parts  of  the  Tamil  verb  alone  (the  infinitive  and  the  neuter 
future),  whereas  in  Telugu  it  adheres  so  closely  to  the  base  that  it 
makes  its  appearance  in  every  part  of  the  verb. 

What  is  the  origin  of  the  p  which  often  appears  in  Telugu  cansal 
verbs  before  ituAu  t  The  causal  formed  from  vidvelui,  TeL  to  quit, 
is  aoVvidiUcKu,  bnt  vidipinchu,  to  release.  Thia  p  shows  itself,  not  in 
all  cauaals,  but  only  in  those  of  verbs  ending  in  the  formative  c&u,  and 
it  is  a  peculiarity  of  that  class  of  verbs  that  eh  changes  optionally  into 
p.  Their  infinitives  nay  be  formed  by  adding  either  pa  or  elia  to  the 
base.  On  the  causal  particle  t  being  affixed  to  such  verbs,  eh  changes 
by  rule  into  p  :  thus,  not  pili-ch^inchv.,  to  cause  to  call,  but  pilup-iiUhti. 
This  preference  fur  pto  eh  before  another  eh  looks  as  if  it  had  arisen 
from  considerations  of  euphony.  But  however  this  may  be,  p  is 
frequently  used  in  Telugu  in  the  formation  of  verbal  nouns,  where 
such  considerations  could  hardly  exist — e.g.,  marap^  forgetfulneas, 
from  mara-ehu,  to  forget  (Tarn,  maxappu),-  ieta-pa,  an  opening,  from 
taa-elm,  to  open  (Tarn,  tirappu).    This  formative  is  sometimes  doubled 
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in  Telaga— c.^.,  tepp-inehu,  to  caiue  to  bring,  from  tedidt-u,  to  bniig. 
In  Tamil  p  is  always  douUed,  except  after  nasals  or  r.  Thoagli  the 
use  of  this  hardened  form  of  p  is  rare  iu  Telugn,  yet  its  existence  tends 
still  further  to  identify  the  Telugu  caosal  with  the  TamiL 

Certain  verba  in  Tdugu,  ordinarily  called  caosals  pending  in  eJiu, 
nditi,  pit,  mpu,  &c.,  without  a  preceding  t),  are  to  be  regarded  not  as 
causals,  but  simply  as  tramitives — e.^.,  vi4uchu,  vidvpu,  to  cause  to 
quit  i  vantAu,  to  bend ;  lipu,  to  rouse.  They '  are  formed,  not  by 
annBTJng  m  or  t,  but  by  the  doubling  and  hardening  of  the  final  con- 
sonant of  the  formative  {e.^.,  compare  Upu,  to  rouse,  with  the  corre- 
sponding Tamil  erupptt,  the  trandtire  of  fj-umhu)/  and  the  verbs  from 
which  they  are  so  formed  are  not  actives,  bnt  nentera  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  Baying  that  ttr-u,  to  end,  forms  its  cansal  either  in  ttr-ehu  or 
tir-pificku,  it  would  be  more  in  accordance  with  Tamil  analogies  to 
represent  Itru  as  the  neuter,  tb--chu  as  the  transitive,  and  tir-pifiehu 
as  the  cansal.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  what  I  regard  as  the  true  causal 
that  its  theme  is  a  transitive  verb — e.g.,  Jtatt-iUcJm,  to  cause  to  build, 
from  iaft-th  ^  build. 

In  Conarese,  causal  verbs  are  formed  by  suffixing  Uu,  or  rather  i-iu, 
to  the  transitive  theme— «.y.,  from  mddu,  to  do,  is  formed  mdd-i-iu, 
to  cause  to  do.  This  causal  particle  t-ju  {in  the  classiest  dialect  i-chu) 
is  annexed  to  the  theme  itself  before  the  addition  of  the  signs  of  tense, 
so  that  it  is  found  in  every  part  of  the  causal  verb,  lilce  the  corre- 
sponding Telugu  particle  i-ilehtt,  with  which  it  is  evidently  ideuticsL 
It  has  been  shown  that  the  Telugu  i-iiehu  has  been  nasalised  from 
i-chv  (the  phonetic  equivalent  of  the  Tamil  i-kku);  and  now  we  find 
this  very  i-ehu  in  clasidcal  Canarese.  The  change  in  colloquial  Caoar- 
ese  from  t^u  to  i-iu  is  easy  and  natural,  i  being  phonetically  equi- 
valent to  cA,  and  ehu  being  pronounced  like  ttu  in  Telugu. 

An  additional  proof,  if  proof  were  wanting,  of  the  identity  of  the 
Canarese  i-iu  with  the  Telugn  i-Achu,  is  famished  by  the  class  of 
derivative  verbs,  or  verba  borrowed  from  Sanskrit.  Sanskrit  deriva- 
tive verbs  are  made  to  end  iu  t  in  all  the  Dravidian  dialects  (e.^.,  /ay-i, 
to  conquer);  and  those  verbs  invariably  take  in  Telugu,  ss  has  been 
said,  the  formative  termination  Aehu — e.g.,  jayi-ScKu.  The  same  verbs 
invariably  take  i-bt,  or  tfi-tu,  in  Cuiarese.  Thus  from  the  Sanskrit 
derivative  theme,  dhari,  to  assume,  Telugu  forms  the  verb  ^ari-Aehu, 
the  Canarese  equivalent  of  which  is  dhari-Su,  Tamil  infinitive  tarvMa. 
These  verbs  are  not  cansals ;  but  the  use  which  they  make  of  the 
formative  Aeku  or  iu,  preceded  t^  i,  illustrates  the  original  identity  of 
the  Canarese  cansal  particle  i-ht  with  the  Telngu  i-^tAu,  and  of  both 
vith  the  Tamil  i-kkv.     Generally  the  older  and  harsher  sounds  of 
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Cannrese  have  been  softened  by  Tamil ;  and  in  particular,  the  Canarese 
k  has  often  been  softened  by  Tnmii  into  ^  or  eh  ;  but  in  the  instance 
of  the  formative  annexed  to  the  causative  particle,  exactly  the  reveise 
of  thia  has  happened ;  the  Tamil  kk  having  been  softened  by  the 
Canarese  into  i.  Canarese,  like  Telugu,  does  not  so  carefolly  dis- 
criminate between  transitive  and  causal  verbs  rs  Tamil.  The  true 
causal  of  Tamil  is  restricted  to  transitive  themes;  but  Canarese,  notwith- 
standing its  possession  of  transitive  particles  (e.;.,  compare  nero-Au,  to  fill, 
with  neri,  to  be  full,  and  (t'ra-pw,  to  turn  (actively),  with  lim-gu,  to  turn 
(of  itself],  often  annexes  the  causal  particle  i-ht  to  intransitive  themes— 
e.g.,  6d-i-hi,  to  cause  to  rUn  (Tam.  d((-ti),  from  6d-u,  to  run.  In  Japanese, 
causative  verba  are  formed  by  affixing  it  to  the  root,    .n  means  to  do. 

We  now  return  to  consider  the  causal  particle  of  Tamil,  instead  of 
beginning  with  it.  vi  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  cansal  particle 
of  Tamil,  hardening  in  certain  connections  into  M  oi  ppi.  In  the  first 
edition  I  adopted  this  view  in  eulistance,  though  regarding  i  alone  as 
tbe  causal  particle  in  Telugu  and  Canarese,  but  preferred  to  consider 
(t,  mther  than  vi,  the  primitive  form,  seeing  that  v  does  not  readily 
change  into  b  in  Tamil  (though  v  in  Tamil  often  becomes  b  in  Canar- 
ese— i.ff.,  vd,  Tam.  to  come  =  Can.  M),  whilst  b  would  readily  soften 
into  p  on  the  one  hand,  or  harden  into  pp  on  the  other.  On  recon- 
sideration, however,  it  seems  to  me  better  to  regard  t  alone  as  tbe 
causal  particle  of  Tamil,  as  of  Telugn  and  Canarese,  provided  only  the 
V,  b,  or  pp,  by  which  it  is  always  preceded,  be  found  capable  of  some 
satisfactory  explanation. 

A  clue  to  the  right  explauation  seams  to  be  furnished  by  the  nae 
of  p  instead  of  eh  in  Telugu.  H:  in  Tamil  answers  to  eh  in  Telugu, 
and  we  find  the  Tamil  kk  changing  optionally  in  classical  Tamil 
into  pp,  precisely  in  accordance  with  Telugu  usage.  Instead  of  the 
infinitive  nada-kka,  to  walk,  tta4<t-pp<i  may  also  be  used.  On  com- 
paring the  Tamil  nadakka,  to  walk,  with  the  Telugn  na4itcha,  and 
the  Tamil  nadaj^jiika,  to  cause  to  walk,  with  the  Telugu  nadipifieha, 
we  find  them  substantially  identical.  No  difference  exists  but  such 
as  can  be  perfectly  explained  either  by  the  change  of  ik  into  ch, 
nasalised  into  Heh  after  i  as  already  mentioned,  or  by  the  "  har- 
■  monic  sequence  of  vowels  "  eipluned  in  "  Sounds."  The  p  preceding 
i  lias  clearly  the  same  origin,  and  is  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  both 
dialects.  As  it  is  certainly  a  formative  in  Telugu,  it  muet  be  the 
same  in  Tamil ;  and  accordingly  we  find  it  actually  used  aa  a  verbal 
formative  in  the  classical  Tamil  infinitive  nadappa,  to  walk,  aa  men- 
tioned alrove.  It  wiU  be  seen  hereafter  that  a  alone  is  the  sign  of  the 
infinitive,  and  that  whatever  precedes  it  belongs  to  the  verba]  theme. 
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or  its  formntiTe.  This  drcunistance  might  explun  tbe^  of  the  Tamil 
cau3&1a  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  go  a  little  farther  in  order  to  be  able  to 
explain  the  o  or  d  which,  alternates  with  pp.  The  most  commoo  for- 
mative of  Tamil  causaU  is  vi — e.ff.,  varu-in,  to  cause  to  come  ;  the 
next  is  ppi~—e.g.,  padi^>pi,  to  cause  to  learn.  The  remaining  form  is 
bi,  naod  only  after  nasals — e.g.,  en-H,  to  canse  to  say,  to  prove,  from 
en,  to  say,  kd^bi,  to  show,  from  kdih  to  see.  There  is  no  Vloabt  that 
neither  the  botbi  nor  the  pp  of  ppi  can  have  been  inserted  merely  for 
enphooy.  v  before  i  (as  in  i^}  miffld  be  merely  euphonic  ;  but  this  is 
rendered  improbable  by  the  circumstance  that  vi  is  added,  not  only  to 
verbs  ending  in  vowels,  but  alao  to  certain  verbs  ending  in  consonants 
{g  and  r) — e.^.,  iey-vi,  to  cause  to  do,  &om  iey,  to  do.  Telugn  and 
Canarese  odd  t  nakedly  to  the  base  {e.g.,  diiy-iAchv,  from  M^y-u,  giy-uu, 
from  gey-ii).  We  have  an  instance  of  the  use  of  vi  after  the  soft,  deep 
r  in  Tamil,  as  well  as  after  y,  in  vdpvi,  to  cause  to  flourish,  from  vAr, 
to  flourish,  vi  is  almost  always  used  after  u  {e.g.,  hafftt-vi,  to  cause  to 
build),  but  in  some  instances  ppi  is  used  by  rule  after  ti — viz.,  where 
u  is  preceded  by  a  short  vowel  and  a  single  consonant — e.g.,  edu-ppi, 
to  cause  to  take  up,  to  erect,  from  edu,  to  take  up. 

The  Tamil  future  tens^^igns  seem  to  throw  li^t  on  the  formatives 
to  which  the  causal  particle  i  are  affixed,  it  is  icmarkable,  at  all 
eventa,  that  those  three  signs,  c,  h,  pp,  are  identical  with  the  forma- 
tives of  the  causal  verb,  in  what  way  soever  this  identity  may  be 
accounted  for,  so  that  if  we  know  which  of  those  three  signs  is  used 
by  any  verb  in  the  formation  of  its  future  tense,  we  know  at  once  how 
the  causal  of  the  same  verb  is  formed.  Compare  van^-v-in,  I  will 
come,  with  varu-v-i,  to  cause  to  come  ;  edu-pp-lti,  I  will  take  up,  with 
edu-pp-i,  to  cause  to  take  up,  to  erect ;  padiprp-in,  I  will  learn,  with  padi- 
pp-i,  to  canse  to  leani,  to  teach.  This  rule  applies  also  to  verbal  roots 
ending  in  consonants — e.^.,comparet>dr^ip-Jn,  I  will  pour,  with  Mtr'^jp-t, 
to  cause  to  pour,  to  cast ;  vdr^it-Bn,  I  will  flourish,  with  vdr-v-i,  to  cause 
to  flourish ;  td^-b-in,  I  will  see,  with  kdi}-b-i,  to  cause  to  see,  to  show. 
Tamil  admits  of  the  use  of  a  double  causal — that  is,  of  a  verb  denoting 
'  that  one  peiflon  is  to  cause  another  to  cause  a  third  person  to  do  a 
thing.  In  this  case  also  the  new  causal  agrees  with  the  future  of  the 
first  causal,  ou  which  it  seems  to  be  built.  Compare  varu-m-pp-in,  I 
will  cause  to  cause  to  come,  with  varu^-pp-i,  to  cause  to  cause  to  com& 

The  explanation  of  this  carious  coincidence  seems  to  be  that  the  Tamil 
future  was  originally  a  sort  of  abstract  verbal  noun,  which  came  to  be 
used  as  a  future  by  the  addition  of  pronominal  signs,  whilst  the  same 
abstract  neuter  noun  was  converted  into  a  causal  (as  we  have  seen  was 
probably  the  case  also  with  Telugu  causals  in  p^rHchi^  by  the  addition 
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to  it  of  tlie  causal  particle.  "Die  addition  of  the  cansAl  particle  in  all 
cases  in  Canarese  to  tbe  rerbal  root  wonld  seem  to  indicate  an  older 
and  simpler  period  of  Dravidian  speech.  Ta)n  forms  its  cannal  verbs 
in  a  somewhat  different  manner  from  the  other  Dravidiau  dialects — Tit, 
hj  suffixing  d  instead  of  t  to  the  verbal  theme,  or  sometimes  ^u,  and 
then  adding  the  signs  of  tense— e.<7.,  from  malp^,  to  make,  is  fonned 
ma(p-d-vu,  to  canse  to  make,  from  nadapu,  to  walk,  nadapudu,  to 
cause  to  walk.  This  il  of  the  Tu^u  resembles  the  Hindustani  cansal — 
a.g.,  chal-viA-itd,  to  cause  to  go,  from  eA^d-nd,  to  go  ;  and  as  the  Hindn- 
stani  causative  particle  wd  haa  probably  been  dwived  from  the  Sanskrit 
aya  or  p^ya,  the  Tulu  it  might  possibly  be  supposed  to  proceed  from 
the  same  or  a  similar  sonroa.  In  Qtod  Aa  or  A  is  the  caoaal  particle, 
and  is  added  to  the  present  partidple  of  transitive  verba,  not  to  the 
theme. 

Origin  of  the  Dramdian  Catual  FwtieU  'i.' — The  oldest  form 
of  the  indo-European  causative  particle  is  stipposed  to  be  the  San- 
skrit aya  (with  p  prefixed  after  a  root  in  d).  aya  becomes  t  in 
old  Slavonic,  and  the  apparent  identity  between  tbis  i  and  the 
Dravidian  i  is  noteworthy.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  either  necessary  or  desirabie  to  seek  for  the  origin  of  Dravidian 
particles  out  of  the  range  of  the  Dravidian  languages,  if  those  languages 
thetnaeivos  provide  us  with  a  tolerably  satisfactory  explanation.  The 
Dravidian  causative  particle  i  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  derived 
from  {,  to  give.  This  i  is  short  in  various  portions  of  the  Telngu  varb. 
The  crude  base  is  i^ehch-v,  the  infinitive  t-Kt  or  i-vva.  The  Canarese 
iiu  also,  the  cansal  of  i,  seems  to  be  formed,  not  from  t,  but  from  i 
{i-int  =  int).  In  nearly  all  cases  in  the  Dravidian  languages  the  short 
vowel  seems  to  be  older  than  the  long  one.  TLe  meaning  of  '  give ' 
seems  tolerably  suitable  for  a  causal  particle ;  but  we  find  it  developing 
into  a  still  more  appropriate  shape  in  Telugu,  ia  which  (  is  used  after 
an  infinitive  to  mean  to  let,  permit,  Ik. — t.g.,  pd^nyi,  let  it  go,  &om 
jud,  to  go,  literally  give  it  to  go.  In  Canarese  also  i-tu.,  the  causal  of 
{,  is  used  in  the  same  sense  of  to  let,  permit,  &c,  as  the  original  verb 
itself  in  Telugn — t.g.,  p6gal-UA,  permit  to  go.  It  is  remarkable  also 
that  in  Canarese  the  corresponding  and  more  common  word  ko4u,  give, 
is  used  in  the  same  manner  as  a  permissive  or  causal — e.g.,  ntdda 
kodu,  permit  (him)  to  do. 

3.  Fbbqubntativk  Vbebs. 

There  is  a  class  of  verbs  in  all  the  Dravidian  languages  that  have 
sometimes  been  called  iterative  or  frequentative.     The  following  are 
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Tamil  examples  :  mtawninu-tht,  to  glitter,  from  mtn,  to  Bhiiie  ;  velu- 
vela-khi,  to  whiten,  from  velu-kku,  to  be  white,  root  vel,  white  ;  muro- 
muta-kku,  to  munniu',  miiijamv^a-itit,  to  mutter,  Jdrukiru-iJca,  to  be 
giddy.  It  does  not  eeem  to  me,  howerer,  necessary  to  enter  into  the 
enuainatioQ  of  these  and  similar  words,  seeing  that  there  is  no  pecu- 
liarity whatever  in  the  mode  in  which  they  are  conjugated,  the  iteratiTe 
meaning  resides  in  the  root  alone,  and  is  expressed  by  the  device,  in 
common  use  in  all  languages,  of  doubling  the  root  Compare  Latin 
mvrmuro,  tintinno,  Ac.  In  Tu]u,  however,  there  is  a  form  of  the 
verb  rightly  called  freqaentative.  It  is  formed  by  inserting  %  (probably 
the  particle  of  emphasis)  between  the  base  and  the  personal  signs, 
wberenpon  a  new  verbal  base  is  formed,  which  is  regularly  c<»ijagated 
— e.jr.,  malpive  (mafpu  +  3  +  (y)e),  I  make  again  and  again. 


4.  Iktxksitb  Vseb. 

This  form  of  verb  is  also  fonnd  only  in  Tulu.  Compare  medpuve,  X 
make,  with  maltrvue,  I  make  energetically;  iE:^um,'I  hear,  with 
kiif^rvw,  I  hear  intensely ;  Mtrme,  I  fall,  with  6ttr^wtw,  I  fall  heavily. 


5.  ISCEFTITE  YXBB. 

We  find  a  fully  developed  inceptive  or  inchoativs  form  of  the  verb 
in  Q6nd  alone.  It  is  formed  by  annexing  the  signs  of  person  and 
t«nse,  not  to  the  base,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  verb,  but  to  fhe 
infinitive.  ^ 

6.  The  Passite  Yoioi. 
Each  of  the  primitive  Indo-European  languages  has  a  regular  passive 
voice,  regularly  conjugated.  The  Sanskrit  passive  ia  formed  by  an- 
nexing the  particle  jra  (supposed  to  be  derived  from  yA,  to  go),  to  the 
verbal  theme,  and  adding  the  personal  terminations  peculiar  to  the 
middle  voice.  Uost  of  the  languages  of  the  Scythian  family  also  form 
their  pas«ves  by  means  of  annexed  particles.  In  order  to  form  the 
passive,  the  Turkish  suffixes  to  the  verbal  theme  U  or  U;  the  Finnish 
et;  the  Hnngarian  at,  ft,  Ut;  and  to  these  particles  the  pronominal 
terminations  are  appended  in  the  osna]  manner.  Japanese  has  a 
passive  voice,  the  form  of  which  is  active;  The  Draridian  verb  is 
entirely  destitute  of  a  passive  voice,  properly  so  called,  nor  is  there 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  it  ever  had  a  passive.  None  of  the  Dca- 
vidian  dialects  possesses  any  passive  particle  or  anffix,  or  any  means  of 
expressing  passivity  by  direct  inflectional  changes  ;  the  signification  of 
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the  passive  voice  is,  nevertheless,  capable  of  being  expressed  in  s 
variety  of  ways. 

We  have  now  to  inquire  into  the  means  adopted  by  the  Dravidian 
languages  for  conveying  a  passive  signification ;  and  it  vill  be  fonnd 
that  they  correspond  in  a  considerable  degree  to  the  means  used  for  this 
purpose  by  the  Oaurian  vernaculars  of  Northern  India,  which  also  are 
destitute  of  a  regular  passive  voice.  In  the  particulars  that  follow,  ^1 
the  Dravidias  dialects  (with  the  exception  of  the  GOud)  agree :  what 
is  said  of  one  holds  true  of  all. 

(1.)  The  place  of  a  passive  voice  is  to  a  large  extent  supplied  by  the  use 
of  the  neuter  or  intransitive  form  of  the  verb,  somewhat  as  In  Japanese. 
This  is  in  every  dialect  of  the  family  the  most  idiomatic  and  character- 
istic mode  of  expressing  the  passive  ;  and  wherever  it  can  be  used,  it 
is  always  preferred  by  classical  writers.  Thus,  it  was  broken,  is  ordi- 
narily expressed  in  Tamil  by  udeindadu,  the  preterite  (third  person 
singular  neuter)  of  u^^i,  intransitive,  to  become  broken ;  and  thongh 
this  is  a  neuter,  rather  than  a  pasuve  properly  so  called,  and  might 
literally  be  rendered,  'it  has  come  into  a  broken  condition,'  yet  it  is 
evident  that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  nothing  more  than  this  is 
required  to  express  the  force  of  (ie  paeuve.  The  passivity  of  the 
expression  may  be  increased  by  prefixing  the  instrumental  case  of  the 
agent — e.g.,  enndl  udeindadu,  it  was  broken  by  me,  literally  it  came 
into  a  broken  condition  through  me. 

(2.)  A  very  common  mode  of  forming  the  passive  is  by  means  of 
the  preterite  verbal  participle  of  any  neuter  or  active  verb,  followed  by 
the  preterite  (third  person  singular  neuter)  of  the  verbs  to  become,  to 
be,  to  go,  or  (occasionally)  to  end.  Thus,  we  may  say  either  muffin- 
dadu,  it  b  finished,  or  mugiwT  dyiltra,  literally,  having  finished  it  is 
become.  This  form  adds  the  idea  of  completion  to  that  of  passivity  : 
not  only  is  the  thing  done,  but  the  doing  of  it  is  completed.  Transi- 
tive or  active  verbs  which  are  destitute  of  intransitive  forma  may  in 
this  manner  acquire  a  passive  signification.  Thus  kaff-u,  to  bind  or 
build,  is  necessarily  a  transitive  verb,  and  is  without  a  corresponding 
intransitive;  but  in  the  phrase  kdvil  ka[(i  AyiUra,  the  temple  is  built, 
literally,  the  temple  having  built  has  become,  a  passive  significatiou  is 
acquired  by  the  active  voice,  without  the  assistance  of  any  passive- 
forming  particle,  pdyiltru,  it  has  gone,  may  generally  be  used  in  such 
phrases  instead  of  AyUtra,  it  is  become. 

Verbal  nouns,  especially  the  verbal  in  dal  or  al,  are  often  used  in 
Tamil  instead  of  the  preterite  verbal  participle  in  the  formation  of  thia 
constructive  passive — e.g.,  instead  of  ieyd'  dyiltra,  it  is  done,  literally, 
having  done  it  has  become,  we  may  say  ifydal  dyiUtTt,  which,  though 
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it  is  used  to  express  the  same  meaning,  literally  signifies  the  doing  of 
it  has  become — ^.«.,  it  has  become  a  fact,  the  doing  of  it  is  completed. 

The  DraTidiau  constmctive  passives  now  referred  to  require  the 
third  person  neuter  of  the  auiiliary  verb.  The  force  of  the  passive 
Toice  will  not  be  brought  oat  by  the  use  of  the  masculine  or  feminine, 
or  by  the  epicene  pluniL  If  those  persons  of  the  verb  were  employed, 
the  activity  inherent  in  the  idea  of  personality  would  necessitate  an 
active  signification ;  it  wonld  tie  down  the  transitive  theme  to  a  trand- 
tive  meaning ;  whereas  the  intransitive  relation  is  naturally  implied  in 
the  use  of  the  action-less  neuter  gender,  and  therefore  the  expression  of 
the  ■ignification  of  th«  pasuve  (viz.,  by  the  intransitive  doing  duty 
for  the  passive)  is  facilitated  by  the  use  of  the  third  person  neuter. 

A  somewhat  similar  mode  of  forming  the  passive  has  been  pointed 
oat  in  the  Hindustani  and  Bengali — e.g.,  j&nA  yay,  Beng.  it  is  known, 
literally,  it  goes  to  be  known.  J&nd  is  represented  by  some  to  be  a 
verbal  noun,  by  others  to  be  a  passive  participle  ;  but,  whatever  it  be, 
there  is  some  difference  between  this  idiom  and  the  Dravidian  one ;  for 
in  the  corresponding  Tamil  phrase  teriTid'  dj/ittr*,  it  is  known,  terind-u 
is  nnquestionsbly  the  preterite  verbal  participle  of  an  intransitive  verb, 
and  the  phrase  literally  means  '  having  known  it  is  become.'  Urirtdv 
pdyittru,  literally,  having  known  it  is  gone,  conveys  the  same  significa- 
tion. It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  a  verb  signifying  to  go  should 
be  used  in  the  Dravidian  langaages  as  a  passive-making  auxiliary,  as 
well  as  in  the  languages  of  Northern  India. 

Occasionally  Dravidian  active  or  transitive  verbs  themselves  are  nsed 
with  a  passive  signification,  without  the  addition  of  any  intransitive 
aniiliary  whatever.  Relative  participles  and  relative  participial  nouns 
are  the  parts  of  the  verb  which  are  most  frequently  used  in  this  manner 
— e.g.,  trudiTia  hivadi  undu;  adtch'  adiua  puttaffam  vSndwn,  Tam.  I 
have  a  written  book;  I  want  a  printed  one.  In  this  phrase  both 
frudina,  written,  and  aehck'-aditla,  printed,  are  the  preterite  relative 
participles  of  transitive  themes.  The  former  means  literally  'that 
wrote,'  yet  it  is  nsed  passively  to  signify  '  written  ;'  and  the  latter  means 
literally  '  that  printed  or  struck  off,'  but  is  used  passively  as  equivalent 
to  '  that  is  printed.' 

The  relative  participial  noun,  especially  the  preterite  neater,  is  often- 
times used  in  the  same  manner — e.g,,  in  iotauidu  pidwm,  Tam.  what 
waa  said  is  sufficient,  tonnad'U,  literally  means  '  that  which  said ; '  but 
the  connection  and  Uie  usage  of  the  language  determine  it  to  signify 
passively  that  which  mat  said ;  and  so  distinctively  in  this  case  is  the 
passive  sense  expressed  by  the  connection  alone,  that  the  use  of  the 
more  formal  modem  passive,  ioUa-{p)pattadu,  would  sound  awkward 
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and  for«gn.  eiuira,  Tam.,  anide,  T«I.,  that  ia  called,  literally  that 
epoke,  is  another  rery'  common  iostance  of  the  aame  rule.  lyHii 
enba*ar,  Tam.,  aignifiea  literally,  Jesua  who  epeakaj  but  usage  deter- 
mines it  to  mean  he  who  is  called  JeBus. 

The  mode  of  ezprftssing  the  passive  adopted  by  Tulu  is  on  the  whole 
similar  to  this.  The  perfect  active  participle  is  used  for  the  pa^ve  in 
this  manner,  but  the  pronoun  is  repeated  at  the  end — e.^,,  dye  nindi- 
M'dindye  dye,  he  is  one  who  baa  despised,  meaning,  he  is  one  who  has 
been  despised.     (The  conasponding  Tamil  would  be  aran  nirtdiilavan 

(3.)  The  paeaive  is  formed  in  Odcd  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  that 
language,  viz.,  by  the  addition  of  the  subetantive  verb  I  am  to  the 
participle  of  the  active  voice.  In  the  other  Dravidian  dialects  this 
is  the  usual  mode  in  which  the  perfect  tense  is  formed.  In  Tamil, 
H4n  a4itt'  irvihirin,  I  am  having  beaten,  means  I  have  beaten.  The 
corresponding  Qdnd  expression  ana  jiti  ai&totta,  means  I  am  beaten. 
Thia  corresponds  to  the  modem  English  mode  of  forming  the  passive, 
as  in  this  veiy  expression,  I  am  beaten  ;  but  still  mors  closely  to  the 
mode  adopted  by  New  Persian,  in  which  the  same  form  of  the  verb 
has  an  active  meaning  when  it  stands  alone,  and  a  paaaive  meaning 
when  followed  by  the  substantive  verb. 

(4.)  The  verb  tu^  to  eat,  is  occasionally  used  in  the  Dravidian  lan- 
guages as  an  auxiliary  in  the  formation  of  paauves.  It  is  invariably 
appended  to  nouns  (substantives  or  verbal  nouns),  and  is  never  com- 
pounded with  any  part  of  the  verb — e.g.,  04*  u^idn,  he  was  beaten,  or 
got  a  beating,  literally  he  ate  a  beating ;  padeipp'  utfdin,  I  was  created, 
literally  I  ate  a  creating.  The  same  singular  idiom  prevails  also  in 
the  Oaution  or  North  Indian  vernaculars.  The  particular  verb  signi- 
fying to  eat  used  in  those  languages  differs  indeed  from  the  Dravidian 
«V/  but  the  idiom  is  identical,  and  the  existence  of  so  singular  an 
idiom  in  both  the  northern  and  the  southern  family  is  deserving  of 
notice.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  same  peculiar  connivance  for  ex- 
pressing the  passive  is  fonnd  in  Chinese,  in  which  also  to  eat  a  beating, 
means  to  be  beaten. 

(6.)  Another  mode  of  forming  the  passive  used  in  each  of  the 
modem  cultivated  colloquial  dialects  of  the  Dravidian  family,  except 
Tulu,  is  by  means  of  the  auxiliary  verb  pad-u,  to  suffer,  to  ex- 
perience, which  ia  annexed  to  the  infinitive  of  the  verb  signifying  the 
action  sufiered — e.g.,  koUa-(p)paf(dn,  Tam.  he  was  killed,  literally,  he 
suffered  a  killing.  It  is  aUo  anneied  to  noone  denoting  quality  or 
condition — t.g.,  ve(ta-(p)pd{(dn,  he  was  ashamed,  literally,  he  suffered 
or  experienced  stuuna     The  ultimate  base  of  a  verb  is  sometimes  used 
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instead  of  tlie  infinitiTe  oi  reihil  noun  in  cotutructian  witii  this 
■nziliftry,  in  which  case  tiie  base  ia  regarded  as  a  noon — e.g.,  insteiid 
of  a4ikka-(,p)pa((dn,  we  may  say  adi  paffAn,  he  was  beaten,  or  literally 
he  Buffered  a  beating ;  and  where  this  form  can  be  oaed,  it  is  con- 
sidered more  idiomatic  than  the  nae  of  the  infinitiTe. 

It  is  evident  that  this  componnd  of  pa4^,  to  suffer,  with  an  infinitiva 
or  noun  of  quality,  is  rather  a  phrase  than  a  passive  voice.  It  is  rarely 
fonnd  in  the  classics ;  and  idiomatic  speakera  prefer  the  other  modes 
of  forming  the  passive,  pad-ti  is  often  added,  not  only  to  active,  bnt 
also  to  neuter  or  intranaitive  verbs ;  bnt  as  the  intransitive  ezpreBses 
by  itself  as  much  of  a  passive  signification  as  ia  ordinarily  necessary, 
the  addition  of  the  passive  anzdlimy  does  not  alter  the  signification — 
t.p,,  there  is  no  difTerence  in  Tamil  between  the  intransitive  terigum, 
it  appears,  or  will  appear,  and  teriya  (p)padwii;  or  in  Teingu  between 
Uluhtnu  and  uHya  badnnu,  the  coirespanding  forms.  In  ordinary  use, 
pad-tt  conveys  the  meaning  of  contdnuoos  action  or  being,  nther  thsn 
that  of  paasivity—^.^.,  ifuiJca-{p)patt<i  (Tam.)  is  vnlgarly  used  for 
iruiktra,  that  is ;  and  I  have  heard  a  Tamilian  say,  ndn  nandrdy 
idppida-{p)paf(twa»  (Tam.),  meaning  thereby,  not  I  have  been  well 
eaten,  but  I  have  been  accnstomed  to  eat  well.  The  Dravidion 
langnages,  indeed,  are  destitute  of  passives  properly  so  called,  and, 
therefore,  resist  every  effort  to  bring  pad-it  into  general  use.  Such 
efforts  are  constantly  being  made  by  for^gners,  who  are  accustomed 
to  passives  in  their  own  tongues,  and  fancy  that  they  cannot  get  on 
without  th«m;  but  nothing  sounds  more  barbarous  to  the  Dravidian 
ear  than  the  unnecessary  use  of  po^u  as  a  passive  auxiliary.  It  is 
only  when  combined  with  nouns  that  its  use  is  thoroughly  allowable. 


7.  The  Midslb  Voicb. 
In  none  of  the  Dravidian  dialects  is  there  a  middle  Toice,  properly 
so  called.  The  force  of  the  middle  or  reflective  voice  is  expressed  con- 
structively by  the  use  of  an  auxiliary  verb— viz.,  by  iol,  Tam.  to  take 
(Tel  kon-u;  Tuju,  iot^u  and  oifu) — e.g.,  pa^i-(i)ko^in,  I  made  it  for 
myself,  literally,  I  made  and  took  it.  This  anxiliaiy  sometimes  conveys 
a  reciprocal  force  rather  than  that  of  the  middle  voice — e.ff.,  pHi'{k) 
iondArgai,  Tam.  they  talked  together;  aditht-{k)i»i)4&rgai,  they  beat 
one  another.     The  same  usage  appears  in  the  other  dialects  also. 

8.  The  NtaatiVB  Voiox. 
Properly  speaking,  the  Dravidian  negative  is  rather  a  mood  or  voice 
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tban  a  conjugation.  AH  Terbal  tbamea  ue  natorally  affirmative,  and 
the  negative  signification  is  expressed  by  means  of  additions  or  cltanges. 
Nevertheless,  it  will  cunduce  to  perspicuity  to  inquire  now  into  the 
negative  mood  or  voice,  before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
pronominal  terminations  and  tenses. 

The  regular  combination  of  a  negative  particle  with  a  verbal  theme 
'  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Scythian  family  of  tongues.  Xegation  is  gene- 
rally expressed  in  the  Indo'Enropean  family  by  means  of  a  separate 
particle  used  adverbially ;  and  instances  of  combination  like  the 
Sanskrit  n4«<i,  it  is  not,  the  negative  of  tuti,  it  is,  are  very  rare ; 
wliereas,  in  the  Scythian  languages,  every  verb  has  a  negative  voico 
or  mood  as  well  aa  an  affinnative.  This  is  the  case  ako  in  Japanese. 
The  Scythian  negative  voice  is  generally  formed  by  the  insertion  of 
a  particle  of  negation  between  the  theme  and  the  pronominal  suffixes  ; 
and  this  is  as  distinctive  of  the  Dravidian  as  of  the  Turkish  and 
Finnish  languages.  Different  particles  are,  it  Is  true,  nsed  in  the 
different  languages  to  express  negation  ;  bat  the  mode  in  which  such 
particles  are  used  is  substantially  the  same  in  all 

In  general,  the  Dravidian  negative  verb  has  but  one  tense,  which  is 
an  aorist,  or  is  indeterminate  in  point  of  time — e.^.,  p6gin,  Tarn. 
{pdvanu,  TeL,  p6gemi,  Can.),  I  go  not,  moans  either  I  did  nut,  I  do  not, 
or  I  wilt  not  go.  The  time  ia  generally  determined  by  the  context. 
Ko,  QAnd,  and  Tulu  use  the  negative  more  freely.  In  Ku  there  is  a 
negative  preterite  as  well  as  a  negative  aorist;  and  in  Tn]u  and  Q6nd 
every  tense  of  every  mood  has  its  appropriate  negative  verb.  Malay&lam 
has  three  n^ative  tenses — the  present,  the  past,  and  the  future — e.g., 
j>6g&r{t/)-umai,  I  go  not ;  figd-rliiii,  went  not ;  p6gdt-{y)-uni,  will  not 
go.  In  the  other  dialects  there  ia  only  one  mood  of  the  negative  in 
ordinary  use,  vii,  the  indicative.  If  an  infinitive  and  imperative  exist, 
it  is  only  in  claasical  compositions  that  they  appear ;  and  they  are 
ordinarily  formed  by  the  help  of  the  infinitive  and  imperative  of  the 
substantive  verb,  which  are  suffixed  as  auxiliaries  to  the  negative 
verbal  participle — e.g.,  ityyAcP-tTu,  Tarn,  do  not  thou,  literally,  be  thou 
not  doing.  In  Telugu  a  prohibitive  or  negative  imperative  is  in  ordi- 
nary use  even  in  the  colloquial  dialect. 

Lt  the  Dravidian  negative  voice,  as  In  the  affirmative,  the  verbal 
theme  remains  unchanged ;  and  in  both  voices  the  pronominal  termi- 
nations are  precisely  the  same.  The  only  point,  therefore,  which  it  is 
necessary  to  investigate  here  is  tlu  meant  whereby  the  idea  of  negation 
it  txpreued. 

The  Tamil-Telugn-Canarese  negative  ia  altogether  destitute  of  signs 
of  tense :  it  is  destitute,  not  only  of  the  signs  of  present,  past,  and 
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future  time,  hot  even  of  the  sign  of  the  aorist;  and  in  Tftmil  and 
CanareBe  the  pronominal  snffizes  aie  annexed  directly  to  the  Tetbal 
theme.  Thus,  whilst  the  present,  past,  and  future  tenses  (first  peison 
singaiar)  of  the  affinn&tiTe  voice  of  the  Tamil  verb  vdr,  to  floorish,  are 
v&T-gix-in,  vdrnd-in,  vdrM-in;  the  corresponding  negative  is  simply 
vdrSn,  1  flouiiBh  not — liteially,  aa  appears,  flouriah-I, — witboDt  the 
insertion  of  any  sign  of  time  between  the  theme  and  the  pronoun. 

What  ia  the  ntionale  of  this  negative  1  The  abeence  of  signs  of 
tense  appears  to  contribute  to  the  expression  of  the  idea  of  negation  .- 
it  may  at  least  be  said  that  it  precludes  the  signification  of  the  affir- 
mative. In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  tense-signs  the  idea  expressed 
by  the  verb  is  abstracted  from  the  realities  of  the  past,  the  present, 
and  the  fnture :  it  leaves  the  region  of  actual  events,  and  passes  into 
that  of  abstractions.  Hence,  this  abstract  form  of  the  verb  may  be 
■apposed  to  have  become  a  negative  mood,  not  by  a  positive,  but  by 
a  negative  process, — by  the  absence  of  a  predicate  of  time,  not  by  the 
aid  of  a  negative  particle.  Is  this  to  be  accepted  as  tbe  rationale  1  If 
we  examined  only  Tamil  and  Canarese,  we  might  be  satisfied  with 
this  explanation;  for  in  the  various  persons  of  the  negative  voice 
in  both  languages  there  ia  no  trace  of  tiie  insertion  of  any  negative 
particle;  and  thangh  the  vowel  a  has  acquired  a  predominant  and 
permanent  place  in  the  verbal  and  relative  participles,  we  should  not 
feel  onrselves  warranted  in  considering  that  vowel  as  a  particle  of 
negation,  without  distinct,  trustworthy  evidence  from  some  other 
source. 

The  only  peculiarity  in  the  personal  forms  of  the  Tamil  negative  is  J^y 
the  invariable  length  of  tbe  initial  vowel  of  the  pronominal  termina- 
tions. Thus  the  initial  a  of  the  neuter  singular  demonstrative  being 
short,  we  should  expect  the  Tamil  of  'it  flourishes  not'  to  be  v^-adu; 
whereas  it  b  vib--ddv  or  vdr-d.  This  increase  of  quantity  might  arise 
from  the  incorporation  and  asumilation  of  some  inserted  vowel ;  but 
we  might  also  naturally  suppose  it  to  be  merely  lengthened  enphoni- 
cally  for  the  sake  of  emphasis.  The  corresponding  vowel  is  short  in 
Telugu.  In  the  Oanarese  negative  we  miss  even  this  lengthening  of 
the  initial  vowel  of  the  pronominal  terminations — e.g.,  we  find  in- 
variably hd^^v,  instead  of  the  Tamil  vdr-ddu.  In  the  verbal  and 
relative  participles  in  both  languages  the  vowel  a  is  inserted  between 
tbe  theme  and  the  formative,  aud  this  a  is  invariably  short  in  Canarese 
and  long  in  Tamil — e.g.,  Mf-a-de,  Can.  not  having  lived,  or  without 
living ;  Tam.  vdr-ddu  or  vdr-d-mal,  without  Eving.  Tbe  verbal  noun 
in  Tamil  is  vdr-d-mei,  the  not  liring.  The  relative  participle  that 
lived  or  lives  not,  is  in  Canarese  bA^Orda,  in  Tamil  vAr-A-da.    lu  these 
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itutances,  if  enphony  alone  lud  been  considered,  u,  the  ordliiBrjr 
enunciatire  vowel,  would  have  appeared  where  we  find  a ;  it  may, 
therefore,  be  concluded  that  a  (euphonically  d  in  Tamil  and  MalajA- 
}am)  has  intentionally  been  inserted,  and  that  it  coutiibutea  in  some 
manner  to  grammatical  ezpreuiou. 

It  will  be  found  that  light  is  thrown  npon  this  subject  by  Telngo. 
The  pronominal  terminations  of  the  negative  voice  of  the  Telugu  are 
identical  with  those  of  the  present  tense  of  the  affirmative.  In  Tamil 
and  Canarese  the  pronominal  tominotions  of  the  verb  conuneiic«  with 
a  vowel ;  but  in  Telngu  verbs  the  pronoun  is  represented  by  the  final 
syllable  alone,  and  that  syllable  invariably  commences  with  a  consonant. 
Hence,  if  no  particle  of  negation  were  used  in  the  conjugation  of  the 
Telugu  nf^tive  voice,  the  pronominal  suffix  would  be  appended  directly 
to  the  verbal  theme,  and  as  every  Telugn  theme  temunates  in  the 
enunciative  u,  that  ■a  would  not  be  elided,  but  would  invariably  remain. 
What  then  is  the  fact  1 

On  examining  the  Telugn  negative,  it  is  found  that  the  vowel  a 
invariably  intervenes  between  the  theme  and  the  pronominal  snfQz ; 
and  as  the  final  enunciative  u  of  the  theme  has  been  elided  to  make 
way  for  this  a,  it  is  evident  tliat  a  is  not  tm  euphonic  insertion,  but 
is  a  particle  of  negation.  Compare  eKky-a-va,  TeL  I  do  not,  with 
Tamil  iey{y)^;  eiiy-a-vu,  thou  dost  not,  with  Tamil  iey(^)-dy;  ehiy- 
ormu,  we  do  not,  with  Tamil  ie!/(}/)-6m;  e/iiy-a-ru,  you  do  not,  with 
Tamil  iey{y)ir.  From  this  comparison  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  is 
regularly  used  in  Telugn  as  a  particle  of  negation.  We  find  the  same 
a  used  in  Telugu,  as  in  Canarese  and  Tamil,  in  the  n^ative  verbal 
participle — e.g.,  diiy-a-ka,  without  doing ;  in  the  relative  participle — 
e.g.,  ehiy-a-ni,  that  does  not ;  and  in  the  verbal  noun — t.g.,  ehiy-a^mi, 
the  not  doing.  In  each  of  these  participiala  a  is  used  in  the  same 
manner  by  the  Canarese,  and  d  by  the  Tamil :  and  that  those  vowels 
are  not  euphonies  or  conjunctives,  but  signs  of  negation,  even  in  Tamil- 
Canarese,  is  now  proved  by  the  evidence  of  Telagn,  in  which  a  similar 
a  is  used,  not  only  by  the  participles,  but  by  all  the  personal  forms  of 
the  verb. 

The  Telugu  verb  to  go  forms  its  ordinary  negative,  it  is  true,  without 
any  trace  of  this  vowel  of  negation — e.g.,  j>dnu,  I  go  not,  p&m,  thou 
goest  not.  This,  however,  is  only  an  apparent  insularity,  for  the 
classical  forms  are  p6v-a^nit  and  p^v-Or^m.  The  lengthening  of  the 
included  a  of  k&nv,  I  become  not,  ia  in  accordance  with  the  Telugn 
law  of  displacement,  It&nu  being  instead  of  dk-a-nu  or  ag-a-nn,  the 
equivalent  of  the  Tamil  dgen.  We  have  thus  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  a  is  the  sign  of  negation  which  Is  most  systematically  used  by  the 
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Dravidun  luigtugefl  in  th«  formation  of  the  negative  voice  of  the  verb. 
It  has,  it  is  true,  disappeared  from  the  coqjngated  forms  of  Tamil 
uid  Canarese ;  bat  the  analog;,  not  only  of  the  Telngu  personal  forms, 
but  also  of  the  Tanul  and  Canarese  participles  and  participial  nonns, 
shows  that  it  mnst  origiDalljr  have  been  the  common  property  of  all 
the  dialecte.  The  negative  a,  being  succeeded  in  Tamil  and  Canarese 
bj  the  initial  vowel  of  the  pronominal  suffix,  appears  gradually  to  have 
got  incorporated  with  it ;  and  an  evidence  of  this  incorporation  sur- 
vives io  the  euphonic  lengthening  of  the  pronominal  vowel  in  TamiL 

The  negative  particle  of  the  Tuju  is  ijji,  answering  to  Tam,  tUet, 
Hal.  and  Can.  iUa.  Jfost  of  the  tenses  of  the  Tulu  negative  verb 
are  formed  by  annexing  to  the  temporal  particles  of  the  verb  j,  the 
abbreviation  of  this  ijji,  with  each  enunciative  vowels  as  euphony  is 
supposed  to  require.  The  negative  of  the  future  tense  appears  to  be 
formed  from  a,  the  particle  used  in  the  other  dialects.  .  Comp.  mai- 
puji,  I  do  not  make,  vtait'dyi,  I  have  not  made,  with  maipaye,  I 
ahall  not  make,  and  the  conditional  form  malt'dvape,  I  should  not 
make.  GOnd  inserts  the  negative  particles  hUU  or  hcUle  (Drav. 
Ule  or  alh)  between  the  pronoun  and  the  verb,  without  abbreviation. 
This  crude  use  of  the  form  has  doubtless  come  down  from  »  high 
antiquity,  as  we  shall  find  that  al  is  sometimes  used  ia  «  somewhat 
similar  manner  by  the  Tamil  poets. 

It  is  desirable  now  to  inquire  into  the  partidpial  and  imperative 
fonnatives  of  the  negative  verb.  The  n^ative  verbal  participle  of 
Tamil  is  formed  by  suffixing  d-du  or  d-mal — e.g.,  ity{^')-d^u  or  iey{y)- 
d-taal,  not  doing,  or  without  doing.  In  the  highest  and  lowest  Tamil 
mei  is  used  as  the  formative  of  this  participle  instead  of  nud — e.^., 
varuv-d-mei,  without  slipping,  mei  constitutes  the  ordinary  termina- 
tion of  abstract  nonns,  and  is  added  both  to  crude  roots  and  to  the 
relative  participles  of  verbs — e.ff.,  tdf-mei,  lowness,  humility ;  tm- 
lekindr-a-mn,  a  being  or  the  being.  The  formative  termination  of 
negative  verbal  nouns  is  identical  with  this  abstract  m«i;  and  mal, 
the  participial  formative,  is  evidently  equivalent  to  it  Probably  also 
it  is  the  original  form ;  for,  on  the  whole,  it  ia  more  likely  that  a  final 
I  should  have  been  softened  away  than  added.  The  verbal  nonn  of 
the  Telugn  nc^tive  verb  ends  in  mi,  which  is  virtually  the  same  as 
nn.  The  other  Tamil  termination  of  negative  verbal  participles,  du, 
is  an  ordinaiy  formative  of  neater  nouns  of  quality.  The  correspond- 
ing Canarese  termination  is  de ;  and  in  Tamil  du,  with  a  subsequent 
emphatic  i,  is  commonly  used  as  a  negative  imperative  or  prohibitive — 
t.g.,  iej/(y)-A-d-i,  do  not  thou, — a  proof  that  the  negative  verbal  par- 
ticiple ia  duoide  is  properly  a  verbal  noun.     The  relative  participle 
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of  the  negative  verb  in  each  of  the  dialects,  except  Teluga,  is  fonned 
by  suffixing  a,  the  sign  of  the  relative,  to  the  verbal  participle  in 
d-v,  eliding  as  usual  the  enunciative  u — e.g.,  iey(yyA-da,  Tam.,  giy- 
Orda,  Can.,  that  does  or  did  not.  Many  additional  fonns  are  con- 
structed by  the  addition  of  the  various  tenses  and  participles  of  the 
substantive  verb,  and  it  is  by  the  help  of  that  verb  that  the  negative 
iiflperative  and  negative  infinitive  in  both  Canarese  and  Tamil  are 
ordinarily  formed.  The  negative  relative  participle  of  Telugu  is 
formed  by  adding  nt,  instead  of  the  nsaal  relative  a,  to  the  negative 
particle — t.g.,  ehiy-orm,  that  does  pr  did  not  This  wi  is  one  of  the 
Telugu  inflexional  increments,  and  is  also  used  as  a,  particle  of  conjunc- 
tion, as  will  be  seen  under  the  head  of  the  "  Relative  Participles." 

Mr  A.  D.  Campbell,  in  his  "Telugu  Ommmar,"  states  that  the 
negative  verbal  particle  of  the  Telugu  is  formed  by  suffixing  hi  to 
the  infinitive  of  the  affirmative  voice;  and  that  the  prohibitive  is 
fonned  in  like  manner  by  suffixing  ;feu  or  ita  to  the  infinitive  \ka  is  not 
BO  used],  with  the  ordinary  addition  of  mu  or  mo.  In  consequence  of 
this  representation,  Dr  Stevenson  was  led  to  consider  ht  as  »,  Telaga 
sign  of  negation,  and  to  search  for  allied  or  equivalent  particles 
in  other  Indian  laugnagea.  The  comparison  of  the  negative  verba 
in  the  various  Dravidian  dialecta  which  has  just  been  made  proves 
that  this  representation  is  inaccurate,  and  that  the  a  to  which  the  ha 
and  hu  aforesaid  are  suffixed  is  not  the  a  which  forms  the  sign  of  the 
infinitive,  but  the  negative  particle  a.  The  suffixes  of  the  forms  in 
question,  therefore,  are  not  kv,  or  ht,  but  a^itu  and  O'ka;  and  thus 
^iy-a-ka,  without  doing,  or  not  havicig  done,  and  ehiy-a-ht,  do  not, 
come  into  harmony  with  the  other  Telugu  forms,  viz.,  di^-a-ni,  that 
does  not,  ehiy-a^mi,  the  not  doing ;  and  also  with  the  negative  parti- 
ciples and  verbals  of  the  other  dialects. 

The  a  of  the  Telugu  imperative  and  negative  verbal  participle  being 
undoubtedly  the  sign  of  negation,  it  only  remuns  to  inquire  into  the 
origin  of  the  ka  or  ka  which  is  suffixed  to  it.  The  participial  suffix  ia 
is  evidently  used  in  Telugu  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  Tamil  suffixes 
du,  mat,  and  met,  and  the  Canarese  de.  Those  suffixes,  though  used  by 
verbal  participles,  are  undoubtedly  to  be  regarded  as  formatives  of 
verbal  nouus.  I  consider  ka  also  as  proceeding  from  a  similar  origin  ; 
for  in  Telngn  many  verbal  nouns  are  formed  in  this  very  manner  by 
adding  ka  to  the  root — e.g.,  natami-Jca,  confidence,  from  nammv,  to 
confide;  and  Jedri-ka,  hope,  from  ktrv,  to  hope.  This  ta  is  Hxi,  in 
Tamil  {e.g.,  nambi-ktei,  confidence),  and  ge  or  ix  ia  Canarese  :  it  is  a 
very  common  formative  of  verbal  nouns,  and  is  equivalent  in  use  to 
ike  formatives  of  which  d  or  I,  b  or  p,  is  the  initiaJ.    When  we 
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compsre  Telngn  derlT&tive  nouns  ending  in  ka  (t.g.,  teliyi-hi,  sem-  J'rj 
blance,  from  leliyu,  to  appear)  with  the  negative  rerbal  participles  of 
the  same  langnage,  which  invariablj  end  in  la  {e.g.,  teliy-a-ka,  not 
Beenung),  it  ia  evident  that  the  particle  ia  is  not  that  by  nhich  the 
difference  in  meaning  is  expressed.  The  a  which  precedes  ka  ia  evi- 
dently the  seat  of  the  difference.  Li  those  cases  in  which  the  deriva- 
tive noun  and  the  negative  participle  are  absolutely  identical  in  sonnd 
and  appearance,  the  negative  a  has  been  absorbed  by  the  preceding 
long  d  of  the  root.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  similarity  between  raka, 
A  coming,  and  rdia,  not  or  withont  coming,  the  latter  of  which  is  fur 
ra-a-ta. 

In  the  dialect  of  the  Eotas  of  the  Nilgherry  Hilts,  p  appears  to  be 
nsed  as  the  formative  suffix  of  the  negative  verbal  participle  instead  of 
the  Telngn  i  and  the  Tamil- Canarese  d — e.ff.,  higd-pe,  without  going, 
conesponding  to  the  Canarese  hdgade,  and  the  Telugu  p&vaka.  This 
ia  in  accordance  with  a  rule  often  already  noticed,  viz.,  the  interchange- 
ableness  of  it  and  p  in  the  formatives  of  verbs  and  nouns.  The  Telngu 
prohibitive  snffix  ka  is,  I  conceive,  substantially  identical  with  ka,  the 
soiGx  of  the  verbal  participle,  just  as  di,  the  colloquial  Tamil  prohibi- 
tive, is  identical  with  dv,  the  negative  verbal  participle  in  the  same 
dialect  Dravidian  imperatives  are  in  general  nothing  hot  verbal 
nonns  pronounced  emphatically.  Hence,  the  Tamil  ify{y)-d-di,  do  not 
tbon,  is  limply  iey{y)-drdu,  doing  not,  with  the  addition  of  the  empha- 
tic f  ;'and  the  Telnga  ehfjf-a-ku,  do  not  thon,  is  in  like  manner,  I  con- 
ceive, identical  with  the  verbal  participle  ekig-Orhx,  doing  not,  or 
without  doing,  with  an  emphasis  understood. 

There  is  in  classical  Tamil  a  prohibitive  particle  which  nearly  cor- 
responds to  this  Telngn  prohibitive,  viz.,  atka — e.g.,  teydfj-axka,  do 
not  It  is  used  in  connection  with  both  numbers  and  every  gender ; 
and  I  believe  that  it  is  by  usage  only  tbat  the  corresponding  Telugu 
form  ia  restricted  to  the  second  person  singular ;  for  when  we  compare 
the  Tamil  ky{y)-atka  and  the  Telngn  ehiy-a-ku,  we  can  scarcely  donbt 
that  they  are  substantially  identical  What  is  the  origin  of  this  Tamil 
prohibitive  sufGz  atta  7  It  is  derived  from  al  (pronounced  or  before  k), 
the  particle  of  negation,  the  origin  of  which  from  the  negative  base 
a  will  presently  be  shown,  and  la,  which  is  identical  with  ka  or  jni,  a 
sign  of  the  Tamil  infinitive,  optative,  or  polite  imperative,  apparent  in 
such  words  as  vdr-ga,  may  (he,  thou,  yon,  they,  Ik.)  floorish.  This 
infinitival,  participial,  or  imperative  form  appears  to  have  been  origin- 
ally a  verbal  noun. 

We  should  here  notice  the  prohibitive  particle  of  G6nd,  vit,  manni 
or  minni.    This  ia  not  suffixed  to  the  verb,  but  prefixed,  like  the  Latin 
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noli,  maitni  close!}'  resembles  the  Tamil  suffix  mt'n,  in  such  words  as 
iey(j/)an-min,  do  not  ye ;  but  the  resemUance  is  purely  accidental,  (or 
the  prohibitive  particle  of  iej/{y)an^min,  is  an  enphoiiiaed  from  al,  and 
ffltn  ia  not,  as  Beachi  supposed,  &  prohibitive  particle  at  all,  but  is  a 
sign  of  the  second  person  plural  of  the  imperative,  and  as  such  is 
systematically  used  in  the  higher  dislect  by  the  imperative  of  the 
affirmative  voice,  as  well  as  by  the  prohibitive — e.ff.,potu^min,  bear  ye. 
This  in  Malay&)sm  la  vtn,  pin  (see  the  imper.  of  the  affirmative).  In 
poetical  Tamil  also  orpin  (al-pin)  is  occasionally  used  instead  of 
an-tnin.  There  is  also  a  plural  form  of  this,  axptr.  Possibly  the. 
Qdnd  prohibitive,  monnt,  may  be  connected  with  the  Hindustani  mat 
and  the  Sanskrit  md,  or,  but  very  remotely,  with  the  Turkish  particle 
of  negation  me  or  ma,  which  is  used  like  the  Dravidian  a  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  negative  voice  of  the  verb,  manni  resembles  inni,  the 
prohibitive  particle  of  the  Scythian  tablets  of  Behistun. 

Origin  of  '  a,'  tJte  Dravidian  NeifcUivt  Particle.  — We  have  seen  that 
a  is  the  sign  of  negation  in  Dravidian  negative  verbs,  and  that  it  is 
inserted  between  the  theme  and  the  signs  of  personality  and  other 
suffixes  to  fonn  the  n^ative  voice.  Has  this  a  any  connection  with  the 
alpha  privative  of  the  Indo-European  tongues  ?  I  think  not,  though  this 
would  seem  a  more  natural  use  of  the  alpha  privative  than  that  of 
forming  the  temporal  augment  in  Sanskrit  and  Greek,  according  to 
Bopp's  theory.  There  is  no  trace  of  alpha  privative  or  any  equivalent 
privative  pre-Gi  in  the  Dravidian  languages ;  and  its  place  is  supplied 
by  some  poft-fixed  relative  participle  or  verbal  nonn  formed  from  il  or 
al—e.g-,  from  nir,  Tarn,  straight  or  atraightness,  is  formed  n^tnmei 
(H-mei  euphonised),  crookedness,  want  of  straightness. 

The  negative  a  of  the  Dravidian  negative  verb  is,  I  have  no  doubt, 
equivalent  to  <i2  or  t^,  the  ordinary  isolated  particle  of  negation.  This 
vary  sign  of  negation  is  sometimes  nsed  by  the  Tamil  classics  instead 
of  a  in  verbal  combinations — e.g.,  axUgyil-tr,  you  know  not,  takes  the 
place  of  the  more  common  art-{y)-£r/  compare  also  ni7ui-{y)-al-d,  not 
considering;  iey{ff)-al-dtldr,  they  will  not  do,  or  they  who  will  not  do. 
In  all  these  examples  the  al  is  evidently  the  isolated  negative  particle. 
There  cannot  be  any  doubt  whatever  of  the  negative  force  of  a/  in  the 
negative  appellatives,  which  are  formed  from  al-an  or  il-an,  he  is  not, 
combined  with  verbal  roots — e.g.,  pii-al-imy  we  speak  not,  uifd-U-ei, 
thou  eatest  not  or  hast  not  eaten.  Compare  also  mHaralan  {nUimlan), 
Tam.  and  MaL  an  enemy,  from  mdtiru  +  al  +  aii,  he  who  cannot  be 
changed.  Dr  Qundert  derives  this  from  mattrd -i- ul  *■  an,  he  who  is 
+  unchangeable.  In  the  ordinary  negative  form,  mdttrdn,  Tam.  and 
MaL  an  eucmy,  the  idea  of  negation  is  expressed  by  d;  but  in  mAUra- 
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alaa  I  hare  no  donbt  we  hare  the  Degative  particle  aL  Gfind  regu- 
Url;  forms  its  negatire  voice  bj  Bnffixing  halte  or  hilU,  a  batbatoos 
euphoniaation  of  the  mon  correct  alte  or  tile;  and  the  dialect  d  the 
Kotas  makes  a  similar  use  of  the  particle  iila.  Tim  particle  ia  also 
systematically  used  in  forming  the  prohibitive,  or  negative  imperative, 
of  poetical  Tamil,  in  nhicb  connection  al  is  ordinanly  lengtheoed 
to  di  or  H — e.ff.,  id-il,  go  not,  vnmi-{y)-H,  be  not  angry.  Bat  it  is 
also,  as  we  have  seen,  often  retained  unchanged — e.g.,  ieyl^yax-hi  (or 
for  al),  do  not,  and  i«y(jr)-afMnui  (an  for  al),  do  not  ye.  In  modern 
colloquial  Tamil,  iU^  (for  Ulii)  is  commonly  subjoined  to  the  infinitive 
of  the  affirmative  verb  to  fonn  an  aoristic  negative — e.g.,  vara-(t)-illei 
(I,  thou,  he,  <kc),  did  not,  do  nut,  or  will  not  come;  This  fonn,  thoogb 
very  common,  is  not  classical,  and  has  arisen  from  the  tendency  which 
cwnponnds  evince  to  break  op  in  pTOoess  of  time  into  their  component 
elements. 

It  is  evident  that  a,  the  sign  oi  negation  in  the  Dravidian  negative 
verb,  and  al,  the  isolated  negative  particle,  are  enbet&ntiaUy  identical. 
"Die  nse  of  tU  instead  of  a  in  various  verbal  combinations  in  classical 
Tamil  seems  to  me  to  prove  this  point.  It  remains,  however,  to 
endeavour  to  ascertain  which  is  the  older  form.  Has  a  been  softened 
from  al?  oiii  al  a  secondary  form  of  a '  There  are  several  parallel 
instances  of  the  apparent  disappearance  of  a  final  I — e-g.,  dal,  the 
formative  of  many  verbal  nouns  in  Tamil,  is  represented  by  ta  in 
Canarese  and  Telogo.  Thus  mxti-dal.  Tarn,  a  laeaking,  ie  in  Can. 
mura-ta;  ieg-dal,  Tam.  a  doing,  is  in  TeL  chi-ia.  The  infinitive  is  al 
or  a  in  Canarese,  a  alone  in  TamiL  We  have  seen  also  that  the  Tamil 
anffix  of  the  negative  verbal  noun  may  be  either  mal  or  m«»,  None  of 
these  instances,  however,  is  deciuve;  as  it  may  be  supposed,  and  is  I 
think  probable,  that  a  final  I,  answering  to  a  final  tn,  n,  or  r,  was 
annexed  to  many  verbal  nouns  in  process  of  time  for  the  purpose  of 
making  them  mote  distinctive.  In  those  instances,  therefore,  a  may 
be  the  primitive  shape,  al  the  secondary.  The  same  explanation  seems 
to  be  the  most  satisfactory  mode  of  accounting  for  the  double  form  of 
t^  negative  particle.  I  regard  a  as  the  original  shape  of  that  particle 
— the  primitive  negative  base — answering  to  a,  the  primitive  demon- 
strative base,  and  al  as  the  more  fully  developed  form  of  the  negative 
— a  negative  noun — answering  to  the  demonstrative  noans  am,  ad, 
al,  &C.  I  refer  in  this  only  to  the  resemblance  in  form  between  the 
demonstrative  and  the  negative  bases  and  nouns ;  but  perhaps  we  may 
now  venture  to  go  a  step  further,  with  Dr  Qundert,  and  derive  the 
negative  meaning  itself  from  the  interrogative,  and  ultimately  from  the 
demonstrative.     He  says  (in  his  private  communication  to  me),  "I 
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believe  the  [remote  demonatratiye]  prononn  a  furms  the  [particle  of 
negation  in  the]  negative  verb;  juet  oa  this  a  in  its  uiterjectioiial 
[syntactic]  form  baa  the  signification  of  a  qnestjon.  From  the  meaning 
of  a  question  comes  the  meaning  of  negation,  adti  varuia-d  f  will  it 
happen )  =  it  will  never  happen."  In  the  colloquial  dialect  of  the  Tamil, 
at  least,  it  is  certain  that  the  idea  of  negation  is  veiy  often  expressed 
by  putting  a  question.    It  is  at  once  a  poetical  and  a  vulgar  usage. 

J  am  unable,  however,  to  agree  with  Dr  Guudert  when  Le  proceeds 
to  aay  that  he  does  not  consider  al  a  negative  in  itself,  but  only  a 
negative  when  followed  by  the  negative  particle  a,  as  in  the  words 
alia,  &c  Whether  al  may  or  may  not  have  been  a  demonstrative  in 
origin,  as  I  think  It  probably  whs,  yet,  when  used  as  a  particle  of  nega- 
tion, it  aeema  to  me  certain  that  it  is  a  negative  of  itaelf  without  any 
addition,  and  that  the  added  vowels  a,  &c,  are  merely  ennnciative. 
Thia  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  corresponding  negative  particle  iL 
The  following  words  in  Tamil  seem  to  me  to  prove  that  al  and  il  have 
of  themselves  the  full  force  of  negatives.  Al  :—andru  {al-dv),  it  is 
not ;  (claaa.  Can.  altu,  Tuln,  att') ;  anmei  {al-mei),  not-neaa,  negation ; 
tU^u,  to  become  less,  al,  darkness,  al-vari,  a  grammatical  term, 
absence  of  inflexion.  Il  : — indrtt,it  ia  not;  tnmei  (U-mei),  not-ness, 
non-existence.  Hi,  one  who  has  nothing;  il-porul  (porv^  U>u>s))  Qon- 
.  existence,  &c,  the  thing  that  is  not. 

Whatever  opinion  we  entertain  respecting  the  derivation  of  al  from 
a,  the  widely  extended  affinities  of  al,  dl,  or  il,  the  prahihitive  or 
negative  imperative  particle,  are  deaerving  of  notice.  Compare  the 
Sanskrit  prohibitive  particle  <^m,  no,  not,  which  locks  as  if  it  were 
derived  from  the  Dravidian  <U,  The  prohibitive  particle  of  the 
Sftnt&I,  a  EOl  dialect,  ia  did ;  the  Finnish  prohibitive  also  is  Aid ; 
the  Oatiak  ild ;  and  we  find  a  similar  prohibitive  particle  even  in 
Hebrew — ^viz,  al;  Chaldee,  Id. 


£>.  AfPXLLA.TiTx  Verbs,  ob  Comjugi.ted  Kouns. 

In  some  languages  of  the  Ugrias  group  the  pronominal  terminations 
o(  the  verbs,  or  those  pronominal  fragments  in  which  verbs  commonly 
terminate,  are  sufSxed  directly  to  nouns  ;  which  nouns  become  by  that 
addition  denominative  or  appellative  verba,  and  are  regularly  conju- 
gated through  ever;  number  and  person — e.jr.,  from  the  noun  pat,  the 
Lord,  the  Mordvin  toTtaz  pat-dn,  I  am  the  Lord  ;  and  from  the  posses- 
sive paz-an.  Lord's,  it  forma  paz-an^n,  I  am  the  Lord's.  Adjectives 
being  merely  nonns  of  quality  in  the  Scythian  languagea,  every  rule 
which  applies  to  nouns  applies  to  adjectives  also.    In  the  New  Persian, 
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poraibly  through  the  influence  of  the  eontenninous  Scythian  lan- 
guftges,  there  is  a  Bimilar  compound  of  a  uonn  or  an  adjective  with 
the  verbal  terminatioas^«.^.,  merd-em,  I  am  a  man,  from  merd,  a  man, 
and  em,  the  contracted  form  of  the  Eubatantive  verb  I  am.  This  class 
of  compounds  resembles,  but  is  not  identical  with,  the  class  of  posses- 
sive componnds  described  in  p.  202  ;  that  class  is  not  fuuod  in  the 
Dravidian  languages. 

The  agreement  between  the  Dravidian  languages  and  those  uf  the 
Ugrian  family  with  respect  to  the  formatioa  of  appellative  verbs  of 
the  character  referred  to  is  veiy  remarkable,  and  has  been  Bdmitted  to 
be  very  remarkable  by  Professor  Hunfalvy,  though  in  other  particulars 
he  ftuls  to  see  much  resemblance  between  the  Finno-Ugrian  and  the 
Dravidian  Innguages.  Asy  Dravidian  noun  and  any  adjective  may  be 
converted  into  a  verb  in  the  more  ancient  dialects  of  each  of  the  Dra- 
vidian langnages,  and  in  some  connections  even  in  the  colloquial 
dialects,  by  simply  eoffixiug  to  it  the  usual  pronondnal  fragments; 
and  not  only  may  nouns  in  the  nominative  case  be  thus  conjugated 
as  verbs,  but  even  the  oblique  case-basis,  or  virtual  genitive,  may  in 
classical  Tamil,  as  in  Mordvin,  be  adopted  as  a  verbal  theme.  Tamil 
granunarians  call  the  verbs  here  described  vinei'{k)haeippu,  literally 
verbal  signs ;  and  they  have,  nut  inappropriately,  been  styled  conju- 
gated nouns  by  an  English  writer  on  Tamil  Grammar  :  but  I  think 
the  best  name  is  that  which  was  given  them  by  Beschi — viz.,  appella- 
tive.verbe  or  conjugated  appellatives. 

'Appellative  verbs  are  conjugated  through  every  number  and  pers  >n, 
but  they  are  restricted  to  the  present  tense  ;  or  rather,  they  are  of  no 
tense,  for  the  idea  of  time  is  excluded  from  them.  Thus,  from  k6n. 
Tun.  a  shepherd  or  king,  may  be  formed  kdii-en,  I  am  a  king,  t6n-ei,  thou 
art  a  king,  itSn-cm,  we  are  kings,  ]c6n4r,  je  are  kings.  So  also  we  may 
annex  to  the  crude  base  the  oblique  or  genitival  formative  in,  and  then 
from  the  new  consiructive  base  k&tv-in,  of  the  king,  or  the  king's,  we 
may  not  only  form  the  appellative  nouns,  tSn^Ji-an,  he  who  is  the 
king's,  Mii'in-ar,  they  who  are  the  king's  (each  of  which  may  be  used 
also  as  )tn  appellative  verb,  which  signifies  he  is  the  king's,  or  they  are 
the  ki::^'j),  but  we  may  also  form  the  more  distinctively  verbal  appel- 
latives, ida-in-cn,  I  am  the  king's,  IStirin-eni,  we  are  the  king's,  ttc. 
This  use  of  the  oblique  or  inflexion  as  the  haaa  of  appellative  verbs  is 
a  peculiarity  of  classical  Tamil ;  bat  the  formation  of  appellative  verbs 
from  the  nominative  or  crude  base  of  nonns  is  common  to  the  whole 
Dravidian  family.  Tbna,  in  Telagu  (in  which  the  vowel  of  the  pro- 
nominal termination  varies  by  rule  in  accordance  with  the  preceding 
vowel),  from  thakudu,  a  servant,  or  kavi,  a  poet,  we  form  Uie  ap^iel- 
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Idtive  verbs  tivaiudimu,  I  am  a  servant,  iact-nt,  I  am  a  poet ;  (Sua- 
kuda-vu,  thuu  art  a  servant,  kavi-vi,  tbou  art  a  poet.  In  the  plaral, 
Teliigu  has  allowed  tbe  base  of  the  noun  (to  which  the  pronominal 
tenninations  are  affixed)  to  be  plnralised,  apparently  from  liaving  for- 
gotteu  that  the  plural  aign  of  tbe  pronominal  termination  was  sufficient 
of  itself — e.g.,  it  says  »iankula-mu,  we  are  servants;  whereas  in  Tamil 
the  diSereDce  between  adi-^y^-in,  I  am  (your)  servant,  and  adi-(jfyim, 
we  are  (your)  servants,  appears  in  the  pronominal  terminations  alone  ; 
and  the  plan  of  denoting  the  plural  which  the  Tamil  baa  adopted  is 
evidently  more  in  accordance  with  the  true  theory  of  the  appellative 
verb.  Tbe  Malayft^am  aingnlar  adiyan  or  atfiy^  agrees  with  the 
Tamil,  but  tbe  plural  odiyaAnaf  bears  marks  of  corruption.  Tbe 
classical  Tamil  words  eMm,  oil  we,  ei-ir,  all  ye,  belong  to  this  class. 

The  Telugu  appellative  verb  is  destitute  of  a  third  person  except  in 
the  neuter  singular.  It  is  obliged  to  be  content  with  placing  the 
isolated  prononn  of  the  third  person  and  the  substantive  noun  in 
apposition,  with  a  substantive  verb  understood — e.g.,  vidu  tavi,  he  (is) 
a  poet  Tamil  is  in  this  particular  more  highly  developed,  for  its 
appellative  verbs  are  freely  conjugated  in  the  third  person  in  each 
gender  and  number,  by  suffixing  the  final  fragment  of  the  pronoun — 
e.ff.,  from  nal,  goodness  or  good,  is  formed  nal{l)-an,  he  is  good, 
nal{l)-al,  ahe  ia  good  ;  nal{l}-adu  or  vtm-drv  (for  nal-du),  it  is  good, 
nal{l)-ar,  they  (epiceue)  are  good,  nal{l)-ana,  or  7tal(l)-^,  tbey  (neuter) 
are  good.  The  neater  singular  in  Tamil  may  appear  to  take  a  variety 
of  forms ;  but  on  esamination  those  various  forms  will  be  found  to  be 
identical,  and  the  apparent  difierences  which  exist  are  owing  either 
to  the  euphonic  union  of  the  final  du  with  some  previous  consonant, 
or  to  its  euphonic  reduplication.  The  third  person  neuter,  singular 
and  plural  (and  occasionally  the  third  person  tnasculine  and  feminine 
also),  of  every  species  of  DravidLan  verb,  is  often  used  not  only  aa  a 
verb,  but  also  as  a  verbal  or  participial  noun.  Its  primary  use  may 
have  been  that  of  a  participial  noun,  and  its  use  as  a  verb  may  be  a 
secondary  one ;  but  at  all  events,  the  two  uses  are  found  to  be  inter- 
changeable— e.g.,  iruikitadu,  means  either  it  is,  or  that  which  is,  or 
the  being,  according  to  the  context.  It  is  especially  with  relation  to 
appellatives  that  this  twofold  use  of  the  forms  of  the  third  person  must 
be  borne  in  mind  ;  for  in  the  third  person  (singular  and  plural,  mas- 
culine, feminine,  and  neuter)  there  is  no  difference  whatever  in  spelling 
or  pronunciatioa  between  appallativa  verbs  and  appellative  nouns,  and 
it  is  the  context  alone  that  determines  which  meaning  U  the  correct 
one.  Generally  the  appellative  verb  is  more  commonly  used  in  the 
classical  dialect,  aod  the  noun  in  the  colloquial  dialect ;  but  to  this 
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there  are  exceptions,  and  {e.g.)  nalladu  more  frequently  BignlGeB  in 
the  colloquial  dialect  '  it  is  well '  tb&n  '  th&t  which  ia  good  ' — that  ia, 
it  is  tued  more  frequently  as  &n  appellatire  verb  than  as  an  appellative 
Qouii.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  appellative  verb,  whatever 
person  or  gender  it  takes,  is  used  more  largely  in  the  higher  dialect  of 
the  Tamil  than  in  the  lower ;  and  its  brevity  and  compreasion  render 
it  peculiarly  adapted  for  metaphorical  use. 

Adjectives  are  formed  into  appellative  verbs  as  well  as  nouns  ;  but 
as  the  Dravidia'n  ai^ective  is  merel;r  k  noun  of  quality  used  adjecti- 
vally, the  difference  is  more  in  terms  than  in  reality — e.g.,  oii'(t/)-ti, 
TatD.  thou  art  bright,  is  literally  tJiou  art  brightness ;  and  tni-(y)-ei, 
tbou  art  sweet,  is  thou  art  sweetness.  Appellative  verbs  are  formed 
from  adjectives,  or  nouns  of  quality,  nut  only  in  the  cultivated  Dravi- 
diaa  dialects,  but  even  in  Ku,  which  is  spoken  by  au  oucultured  race 
— e.g.,  rugg&nv,  Ku,  I  am  good,  negg-dmu,  we  are  good. 

When  nouns  of  quality  are  used  as  the  bases  of  appellative  verbs  or 
nouns,  they  are  generally  adopted  in  their  crude  sbape,  as  in  the  in- 
stances which  have  just  been  cited ;  but  in  many  cases  we  find  the 
particle  ij/a  intervening  between  the  crude  base  and  the  pronominal 
termmation  or  sign  of  gender — e.g.,  ko^-iya-n  (as  a  verb),  he  is  cruel; 
(as  a  noun)  one  who  is  erne),  or  a  cruel  man ;  voZ-ij^o-n,  a  strong  man. 
or  he  is  strong,  Jcc.  This  is  the  same  particle  which  ne  have  already 
seen  to  be  used  as  an  adjectival  formative—^.^.,  vai-iya,  strong,  per- 
iya,  great,  Hr-iffo,  little,  &c.,  and  I  have  stated  that  I  conceive  words 
like  these  to  be  relative  participles,  i  is  identical  with  the  i  of  the 
past  verbal  particle,  which  is  often  used  in  Telugu  as  an  adjectival 
fonnative  without  any  addition ;  and  the  final  a  b  the  sign  of  the 
relative,  which  is  kept  separate  from  t  by  an  euphonic  y.  tya  is 
therefore  the  fonnative  of  the  relative  preterite  participle,  and  t?ai-i- 
{y)-a,  strong,  means  properly  that  which  was  strong.  But  though  the 
form  of  the  preterite  tense  is  employed,  the  signification  (as  often 
happens,  especially  in  the  case  of  relative  participles)  is  aoristic,  or 
without  reference  to  time.  This  being  the  origin,  as  I  conceive,  of 
such  forma  as  val-iya,  an  appellative  noun  like  vai-iya-^  &  strong  man, 
is  in  reality  a  participial  noun,  signifying  he  who  is  strong,  and  so  of 
the  other  genders  ;  and  this  explanation  brings  such  forms  into  perfect 
harmony  with  other  parts  of  the  Dravidian  conjugational  system,  for 
participial  nouns  are  regularly  used  in  these  languages  as  verbs. 

In  some  instances  a,  the  sign  of  the  relative  participle,  is  dispensed 
with,  and  the  pronominal  ugns  or  signs  of  gender  are  elegantly  suffixed 
to  *,  the  sign  of  the  verbal  participial — e.g.,  peri-du,  Tarn,  it  is  great, 
or  that  which  is  great,  instead  of  peri-(yya-du.     On  the  other  hand. 
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in  Another  clasa  of  uut&nces,  i  disappeara,  and  a  alone  remains. 
Words  of  this  class,  when  deprived  of  their  signs  of  gender,  are  com- 
monly caUed  adjectives,  and  undoubtedly  it  ia  as  adjectives  that  they 
are  used  ;  but,  looking  at  their  constmction  and  force,  I  should  term 
»yi  them  relative  participles  of  appellative  verba.  In  the  ivords  referred 
_,  to,  a,  the  aign  of  the  relative  participle,  is  directly  annexed  to  crude 
aubatantive  roota — e.g.,  wrfrt-(y)-a,  belonging  to,  more  literally  which 
is  the  property  of.  'malei-{y)-a,  hilly,  literally  which  is  a  hill ;  tt-jf-a, 
evil,  literally  which  is  eviL  As  udei-(y)-an,  considered  aa  a  noun  is 
certainly  an  appellative,  signifying  he  who  owns,  a  proprietor;  and 
SB  the  same  word  is  used  poetically  as  an  appellative  verb  when  it 
signifies  he  is  the  owner,  it  seems  evident  that  the  proper  light  in 
which  to  regard  u4ei-{y)-a  (and  every  similar  word)  is  to  consider  it  as 
the  relative  participle  of  an  appellative  verb  nsed  adjectivally. 

SECTION*  II.— CONJUGATIONAL  SYSTEM. 

MoDB  OP  Annbxino  Peonouinal  Signs. — The  persons  of  the 
Dravidian  verb,  inclnding  the  related  ideas  of  gender  and  nnmber, 
are  funned  by  suffixing  the  personal  or  demonatrative  pronouns,  or 
their  fragmentary  terminations,  to  the  signs  of  tense.  The  change 
which  the  pronouns  undergo  when  they  are  appended  to  verba  as 
signs  of  personality  have  already  been  exhibited  in  the  section  on 
"The  Pronoun."  They  consist  chiefly  in  the  softening  away  of  the 
initial  consonant;  but  in  a  few  instances  the  final  consonant  has  also 
been  softened  away,  and  nothing  left  but  the  included  vowel.  In 
Telugn,  nt-va,  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person  singular,  has  lost  both 
its  radical  initial  and  ite  formative  final ;  and  in  the  personal  termina- 
tions of  the  verb  it  is  represented  only  by  vu,  an  euphonic  addition. 

In  the  Indo-European  langoages  the  personal  signs  of  the  verb  ar« 
formed  by  suffixing  pronominal  fragments  to  the  root ;  and  those 
fragments  are  disguised  in  a  stUl  greater  degree  than  in  the  Dravidian 
languages,  not  only  by  frequency  of  use  and  rapidity  of  enunciation, 
but  also  by  the  love  of  fusing  words  and  particles  together,  and  form- 
ing them  into  euphonious  compounds,  which  distinguishes  that  family 
of  tongues.  Sometimes  one  dialect  alone  furnishes  the  key  to  the 
explanation  of  the  inflexional  forma  which  are  apparent  in  alL  Thus 
the  origin  of  tint  or  aiU,  the  sign  of  the  third  peraon  plural  in' the 
various  Indo-European  languages  {e.ff.,  fer-vnt,  ^i^n-i,  bharanti,  itc), 
is  found  in  Welsh  alone,  in  which  huynt  is  a  pronoun  of  the  third 
person  plural. 

The  various  changes  which  the  Dravidian  pronouns  undergo  on 
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being  need  as  the  pronominal  Bigns  of  verbs  lutve  already  been  Btated 
in  order.  In  Telugu,  and  partly  also  in  CanEirese,  the  pronominal 
terminations  vary  according  to  the  tense;  but  this  arises  from  the 
operation  of  the  law  of  harmonic  sequences  (see  "  Sounds  "),  by  which 
a  Towel  is  affected  by  a  preceding  TOwel,  and  changed  so  as  to  har- 
monise with  it.  What  requires  here  to  be  investigated  is  simply 
the  mode  in  which  the  pronominal  signs  are  attached  to  the  Dravidian 
verb. 

1.  The  proDominal  signs  of  the  Drayidian  verb  bk  suffixed,  not 
prefixed.  The  piimitive  Taranian  verb  seems  to  have  been  destitute 
of  pronominal  terminations  altogether.  The  pronoun  was  nuther 
prefixed  nor  affixed,  but  had  a  position  of  its  own  as  a  separate  word. 
This  continues  to  be  the  case  with  the  most  distinctively  Turanian 
languages;  but  iu  the  Bnriat  dialect  of  the  Mongolian,  and  in  the 
Tnngnsian  idiom,  spoken  near  Kjertschinslc  in  Sibeiia,  personal  termi- 
nations have  recently  been  added  to  the  verb.  _  In  Turkish,  Finnish, 
and  Hungarian,  as  in  the  primitive  Indo-Enropean  languages,  the 
pronouns  have  been  compounded  with  the  verb,  and  have  dwindled 
down  to  pronominal  terminations.  la  the  modem  Indo-Kuropeau 
vernaculars,  m(»t  of  the  verbs  have  lost  their  old  pronominal  tennioa- 
tione,  and  the  pronouns  which  are  used  as  nominatives  to  verbs  are 
usually  isolated  and  placed  first  Tbus,  instead  of  love-I,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ancient  am^,  we  have  learnt  to  say  I  love, — an  alteration 
of  position  which  produces  do  change  in  meaning.  In  the  Semitic 
languoges  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  pronoun  &om  the  termina- 
tion of  the  verb  to  its  commencement  produces  an  important  change 
in  grammatical  signification :  the  position  of  the  pronouns  or  pronomi- 
nal fragments  determines  the  tense.  When  the  pronominal  fragmenta 
are  prefixed,  the  tense  of  the  verb  is  regarded  as  future  or  aoristic :  it 
is  regarded  aa  past  when  diey  are  suffixed.  Prefixing  the  pronominal 
fragments  appears  to  denote  that  the  action  of  the  verb  has,  aa  yet, 
only  a  subjective  existence  in  the  miud  of  the  speaker  or  agent — 1«., 
it  is  future ;  suffixing  them  may  denote  that  the  action  of  the  verb 
has  already  acquired  an  objective  existence,  apart  from  the  will  or  trish 
of  the  speaker  or  agent — %.«.,  it  is  past. 

No  peculiarity  of  this  kind  characterises  the  Diavidian  languages. 
The  tenses  are  formed,  not  by  means  of  the  poution  of  the  pronouns, 
but  by  particlea  or  aigns  of  present,  past,  and  future  time  suffiied  to 
the  theme ;  and  the  personal  signs,  as  in  the  Turkish  and  Finnish 
families,  are  suffixed  to  the  signs  of  tense.  The  only  exception  to  this 
rule  is  that  which  forms  ^e  most  characteristic  feature  of  Malayljam 
—  a  language  which  appears  to  have  been  originally  identical  with 
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Tamil,  bnt  irbicb,  in  •so  far  as  its  conjugstionsl  syatem  is  concerned, 
has  fallen  back  from  the  inflexional  deTelopment  reAcbed  by  both 
tongaefl  vhilst  tbey  were  still  one,  to  what  appears  to  have  been  the 
primitive  condition  of  both — a  condition  nearly  resembling  that  of  the 
Mongolian,  the  Uancho,  and  the  other  rude  primitive  tongues  of  Hi^ 
Ana.  In  ancient  times,  aa  may  be  gathered  from  MalajfLlam  poetry, 
and  especially  from  the  inscriptions  preserved  by  the  Syrian  Christians 
and  the  Jews,  thepronounsweresuffixed  to  the  Malay&Jam  verb,  precisely 
as  they  still  are  in  TamiL  At  present,  the  verb  is  entirely  divested, 
at  least  in  the  colloquial  dialect,  of  signs  of  personnlity ;  and  with  the 
pronouns  the  dgna  of  number  and  gender  also  have  necessarily  dis- 
appeared ;  so  that  the  pronoun  or  nominative  must  in  every  instance 
be  separately  prefixed  to  the  verb  to  complete  the  signification,  and 
it  is  chiefly  by  means  of  this  prefixed  pronoun  that  a  verb,  properly  eo 
called,  is  distinguished  &om  a  verbal  participle.  Though  the  personal 
signs  have  been  abandoned  by  the  Malayftjam  verb,  the  signs  of  tense 
or  time  have  been  retained,  and  are  annexed  directly  to  the  root  as  in 
the  other  dialects.  Even  in  modem  English  some  persons  of  the  verb 
retain  archaic  fragments  of  the  pronominal  signs  {e.ff.,  tovest,  loveih)  ; 
but  in  roodern  Malay&lam  every  trace  of  those  signs  has  disiippeared. 
Thus,  whilst  we  should  say  in  Tamil  a4titin,  I  beat ;  aiitt&y,  thon 
didst  beat ;  odiiidH,  he  beat ;  Malay&lam  uses  in  these  and  all  similar 
cases  tbe  verbal  participle  aduAu  (for  adittii),  having  beaten,  with 
the  prefixed  pronouns  I,  thou,  he,  ifcc. — e.y.,  Hdn  adieku,  I  beat ;  nt 
adieh«,  thou  didst  beat;  avan  adiekv,  he  beat.  Though  the  pro- 
nominal signs  have  been  lost  by  the  Halayi|am  verb,  thej  have  been 
retained  even  by  the  Tuda ;  and  notwithstanding  the  comparative  bar- 
baric of  the  Qonds  and  £us,  their  conjugational  system  is  peculiarly 
elaborate  and  complete. 

2.  Another  peculiarity  in  the  manner  in  which  the  personal  ngns 
are  snffiied  in  the  Dravidian  languages  conaista  in  their  annexation, 
not  directly  to  the  root,  as  in  the  Indo-European  family,  but  to  the 
temporal  participles.  Tbe  first  suffix  to  the  root  in  the  affirmative 
voice  is  that  of  tbe  sign  of  tense,  thrai  follows  tbe  suffix  of  personality. 
Every  pure  Dravidian  affirmative  verb  is  compounded  of  three  elements, 
which  are  thus  arranged  and  lumed  by  Tamil  grammarians,  viz.  (1) 
the  pagwli  (prakjiU,  Sans.),  or  root;  (2)  the  id«i  niUi,  or  medial 
particle,  i.e.,  the  sign  of  tense  ;  and  (3)  the  vigutU  (vJcriti,  Sana.),  the 
variation  or  diflerentia,  i.e.,  the  pronominal  termination.  When  the 
signa  of  tense  are  attached  to  the  theme,  some  euphonic  clianges  take 
place  (not  in  the  theme,  but  in  the  signs  themselves),  which  serve,  as 
has  been  shown,  to  distinguish  transitive  verbs  from  intransitives. 
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Other  eaphonic  changes  also  take  place  in  accordance  with  Dravidiaii 
lavs  of  sound,  which  will  be  inquired  into  when  those  signs  of  tense 
are  one  by  one  examined.  The  changes  which  take  place  in  the  pro- 
nominal signs  when  they  are  annexed  to  the  signs  of  tense  have  already 
been  stated  in  the  section  on  "  The  Pronoun." 

In  the  Indo-European  languages  we  meet,  I  think,  with  no  iostance 
of  the  annexation  of  the  pronominal  signs  to  the  participles,  i.e.,  to  the 
combination  of  the  root  with  the  signs  of  tense.  I  know  of  no  instance 
of  the  use  of  any  form  like  amant-o,  instead  of  am-o,  to  signify  I  love. 
This,  however,  is  the  method  which  is  invariably  employed  in  the 
Dravidian  languages,  and  which  constitutes  an  essential  element  in  the 
family  likeness  by  which  they  are  pervaded.  It  is  also  distinctive  of 
Turkish.  Thus,  the  Turkish  Oi&rten,  thou  art,  is  formed  from  iU^r, 
being,  the  present  participle  of  the  Terb  d^,  to  be,  with  the  addition  of 
the  pronoun  km,  thou.  So  also  the  Oriental  Tarkish  bOldmeti,  I  am, 
is  formed  from  bdid,  being  (theme,  bGl,  to  be),  and  the  pronominal 
suffix  men,  L 

An  important  difference  generally  found  to  exist  between  the  Dravi- 
dian languages  and  the  Qaurian  vernacniais  should  here  be  stated.  In 
the  languages  of  Northern  India  the  present  t«nse  of  a  verb  is  ordi- 
narily formed  by  annexing  the  substantive  verb  to  its  present  parti- 
ciple— t.ff.,  Isariieehi,  Beng.  {kariU-^UJii),  I  am  doing,  instead  of  I  do. 
In  Telngu,  perhaps  through  the  influence  of  the  North  Indian  verni^ 
cnlars,  a  similar  nsage  prevails ;  but  it  is  found  in  the  present  tense 
only  ;  it  may  readily  be  dispensed  with ;  and  the  simpler  usage,  which 
accords  with  that  of  all  the  other  Dravidian  dialects,  is  undoubtedly 
the  more  ancient.  In  Tamil  and  Canarese  this  use  of  the  substantive 
verb,  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  fonnation  of  the  present  tense,  is  unknown  : 
it  is  used  as  an  auxiliary  only  in  the  formation  of  the  compound  pre- 
terite and  future  tenses.  Malayijam  occasionally  uses  the  suhetantwe 
verb  in  a  similar  manner  to  Telugu,  but  with  a  somewhat  different 
signification.  In  TeLugu  nadudmtuKndMtt,  I  walk  (from  nadachu-ta, 
walking,  and  vrmAMi,  I  am),  has  simply  the  meaning  of  the  present 
tense,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  simpler  form  nadvehui&nn,  answering  to 
the  Tamil  nadakkitin,  and  the  Canarese  noffeyuU^ae,-  but  in  Malay- 
&lam,  whilst  Hdn  nadaiehmnit  means  I  walk,  Hdn  nadaiiutmvitda  has 
generally  an  emphatic  sense — «.;.,  I  am  really  walking.  Tamil  has  a 
fona  precisely  resembling  this. 

3.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  Telugu  that  the  third  person  of  the  preterite 
is  sometimes  left  altogether  destitute  of  the  signs  of  time,  person, 
number,  and  gender;  and  this  peculiarity  applies  also  to  the  third 
person  of  the  aorist.    Thus,  whilst  itif4itim,  I  was,  and  U7t4itin,  thou 
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wast,  ate  supplied  vith  the  usual  Bigas  of  tense  and  peraoD,  the  third 
person  of  the  same  tense  is  simply  utj4ie-itu,  he,  she,  or  it  was,  or  they 
were,  without  distinction  of  number  or  gender,  and  without  even  the 
particle  ti,  which  constitutes  the  usual  sign  of  the  preterite.  The 
aurist  third  person,  with  a  aimilar  absence  of  distinction,  is  uitdu^u,- 
atid  in  both  cases  the  final  nu  is  merely  a  conjnnctiTe  suffix,  like  the 
correspanding  Tamil  jim.  Sometimes  even  the  aorist  formative  hw  ia 
discarded,  and  the  root  alone  is  used  as  the  third  person  singular. 
Thus  (he,  she,  or  it)  fulls  or  will  fall,  may  either  be  padvrnu,  or  simply 
padu.  The  usage  of  poetical  Tamil  occasionally  agrees  with  that  of 
the  Telugu  with  respect  to  the  neater  gender,  both  singular  and  plural, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  negative  voice  of  the  verb — e.g., 
i<!/{y)-&,  it  will  not  do,  is  often  used  for  iey{y)-Mii. 

A  usage  similar  to  this  prevails  in  many  languages  which  are  widely 
different  one  from  the  other.  Thus,  the  New  Persian  uses  for  the 
third  person  singular  of  the  preterite  Hie  eontraated  injinilive,  as  gram- 
marJBos  style  it — an  abstract  verbal  noun,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
the  theme  of  the  verb.  The  Hebrew  tiiiid  person  masculine  of  the 
preterite  tense  is  also  a  verbal  noun,  without  pronominal  addition. 
We  see  a  similar  peculiarity  in  the  third  person  of  the  pretent  tense  of 
the  verb  in  some  languages — e,^.,  compare  the  three  persons  of  the  pre- 
sent tense  of  the  Turkish  substantive  verb,  tl&rum,  I  am ;  6i^Ttett, 
thou  art ;  dtiir,  he  is.  Compare  also  the  Armoricau  kaitami,  I  sing ; 
kanez,  thou  singest ;  kan,  he  sings.  Compare  with  these  examples  the 
Hungarian  itma^k,  I  know ;  umeru,  thou  knowest ;  and  unwr, 
he  knowa 

i.  There  are  traces  in  ancient  Tamil  and  Canarese  of  the  existence 
of  a  very  primitive  system  of  conjugatioa  A  form  of  the  verb  is 
occasionally  used  by  the  poets,  which  must  have  come  down  from  a 
period  of  great  antiquity.  In  High  Tamil,  ieydu  {iey-du),  which  ia  now 
the  preterite  verbal  participle,  may  be  used  for  the  preterite  tense  of  the 
finite  verb  in  all  persons  in  the  singular,  and  i^ydum  {iey-cC-um)  (the 
same  form  with  the  addition  of  the  conjunctive  vm,  used  as  a  pluralising 
particle),  for  all  persons  in  the  pluraL  A  somewhat  similar  form  may  be 
used  for  the  future,  by  means  of  the  addition  of  tea  or  gu  to  the  root, 
instead  of  the  sign  of  the  preterite,  du.  iry-gu  is  used  to  mean  I 
will  do ;  iey-g'-vm,  we  will  do.  The  use  of  this  form  is  not  extended 
to  the  other  persons  so  widely  as  that  of  itydti,  an  irregularity  which 
shows  that  it  had  become  nearly  obsolete  when  it  received  a  place 
in  written  compositions.  The  wn  of  the  aoristic  future  in  modem 
Tamil  is  restricted  to  the  neater  gender,  but  it  is  used  for  both  nmn- 
beis  indiscrioiinately.    The  yu  and  gum  of  poetical  TamU  b  found 
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alao  in  classical  Canfirese  in  the  form  of  gum  or  ;hint,  in  which  it  has 
k  wider  range  of  application  than  in  Tamil.  In  classical  Tamil  its  vise 
b  confined  to  the  first  person ;  in  classical  Canarese  it  ia  used  indiscri- 
minately for  all  persons — e.g.,  avar  mdJu^im,  they  da  ku  abo  survivea 
in  Canareae — f.g.,  ki-hu  (Tam.  verid-um),  must  It  wonld  appear,  there- 
fore, that  the  Dravidian  verb  was  originallj  aninflected ;  and  this  mny 
partly  account  for  the  circumstance  that  UalAjfLJ&m  so  readily  lost  the 
inflexions  which,  in  common  with  Tamil,  it  had  acquired.  The  period 
when  the  Dravidian  verb  was  uninflected  must  have  been  long  prior  to 
the  separation  of  the  present  tongue  into  dialects,  in  all  which,  even  in 
the  rudest,  a  system  of  inflexions  has  been  developed.  The  retention 
of  traces  of  the  ancient  verb  in  Tamil  and  Canarese,  and  partly  also,  as 
noticed  in  the  previous  paragraph,  in  Telugn,  seems  to  prove  the  great 
antiquity  of  the  literary  culture  of  the  Dravidian  languages. 

6.  The  Dravidian  verb,  as  now  inflected,  like  the  verb  of  many 
other  languages,  does  not  distinguish  the  gendere  of  either  the  first 
person  or  the  second,  whether  singular  or  plural;  but  in  the  third 
person  it  marks  all  existing  distinctions  of  gender  with  peculiar  expU- 
citness  and  minuteness.  Thus,  without  the  use  of  isolated  pronouns, 
and  employing  the  inflexions  of  the  verb  alone,  we  can  say  in  Tamil 
poragirdn,  he  comes;  varupixdi,  she  comes;  varugieodu,  it  comes; 
varugitdr,  they  (men  and  women)  come,  or  honorificaliy  he  comes ; 
varagir&rgal,  they  (men  and  women)  come ;  varvgindrana,  they 
(things)  come. 

FOBHATIOH  OF  THE  TiCNSKS. — Most  of  the  Dravidiau  tenses  are 
formed  from  participial  forms  of  the  verb :  an  inquiry  into  the  parti- 
ciples is,  therefore,  a  necessary  preliminary  to  an  inquiry  into  the 
tens^  Dravidian  verbs  have  two  species  of  participles,  one  of  which, 
(called  rtlative  participles,  because  they  include  the  signification  of  the 
relative  pronoun),  will  be  inquired  into  in  a  subsequent  part  of  thb 
section  ;  the  other,  commonly  called  verbal  participUa  ur  gerundt,  and 
which  are  now  to  be  considered,  constitute  the  bases  on  which  the 
tenses  are  formed.  The  forva  which  are  assumed  by  the  verbal  par- 
ticiples will  be  inquired  into  in  connection  with  the  signs  of  tense, 
from  the  consideration  of  which  they  cannot  be  severed.  I  content 
myself  here  with  some  general  remarks  on  the  signification  and  force 
of  this  class  of  words. 

Verbal  FartieipUs,  their  SigniJUxUioa  and  Force. — In  ordinary  collo- 
.  qniat  Tamil  there  is  hut  one  verbal  participle,  that  of  the  past  tense. 
In  Malay&Jam  and  in  classical  Tamil  there  is  a  verba]  participle  of  the 
future  tense  as  well  as  of  the  past.     In  Canarese  and  Telugu  there  is 
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A  Terbal  participle  of  the  present  anil  nf  the  puL  In  Tula  there  are 
three  verbal  participles,  that  of  the  present  (or  fnture),  tlut  of  the 
imperfect  past,  and  that  of  the  perfect.  In  thia  particular,  therefore,  col- 
loquial Tamil  may  be  conaidered  as  the  poorest  of  the  Dravidian  dialects. 
Properlj  speaking,  the  words  which  are  called  verbal  partidpltt  are  not 
partieipUt  at  all,  seeing  that  they  do  not  participate  in  the  natnre  of 
adjectives,'  as  all  the  Indo-European  participlea  do.  They  have  some- 
what of  the  signiScation  of  gemiids,  inasmuch  as  in  addition  to  the 
idea  of  time,  they  include  more  or  less  of  the  idea  of  canse,  Nerer- 
theleas,  as  each  of  the  Indo-European  participles  Is  commonly  used  also 
as  a  gerund,  without  losing  the  name  of  a  participle,  and  as  the  genmd 
in  do  {to  which  alone,  amongst  Latin  gerunds,  the  Dravidian  participles 
have  any  resemblance)  has  a  very  restricted  application,  it  appears 
advisable,  after  all,  to  style  these  words  participles  instead  of  gerunds, 
• — or  more  fully  verbal  participles,  to  distinguish  them  from  what  are 
called  relative  partidplet. 

The  following  sentences  will  illustrate  the  force  of  the  Dravidian 
verbal  participles : — 

1.  Present  Verbal  Participle. — This  verbal  participle,  though  unknown 
in  Tamil  and  MalaySJam,  is  commonly  used  both  in  Canarese  and  in 
Telagu.  I  quote  the  illustration  which  follows  from  Canarese. 
"  VikramSrka,  punishing  the  wicked  and  protecting  the  good,  reigned 
over  the  kingdom."  Here  the  English  words  'punishing'  and  'pro- 
tecting' are  participles  of  the  present  tense,  used  gerundially ;  and  the 
Dravidian  words  which  they  represent  (in  Canarese,  siJcthitutid  and 
ratehisutld)  have  precisely  the  same  force.  In  this  respect  ouly  there 
is  a  difference  between  them,  viz.,  that  the  English  participles  are 
capable  of  being  used  also  as  adjectives,  whereas  the  Dravidian  words, 
though  called  participles,  cannot  be  used  adjectivally,  or  in  any  other 
way  than  that  here  exemplified. 

2.  Preterite  Verbal  Participle. — "Silivfthana,  having  killed  Vikra- 
mftrka,  assumed  supreme  power."  Though  the  English  participle 
'  having  killed,'  which  is  here  used,  is  a  compound  one  (being  formed 
from  the  present  participle  having,  and'the  passive  participle  killed), 
its  signification  is  that  of  a  simple,  uncomponnded  parUciple  of  the 
past  tense,  and  the  Dravidian  word  which  it  represents  (iondru,  Tam., 
toitdu,  Can.)  is  also  a  preterite  active  verbal  participle.  In  this  instance, 
neither  the  English  participle  nor  the  Dravidian  one  is  capable  of  being 
used  as  an  adjective.  In  reality,  they  are  both  preterite  gerunds 
or  gemndials,  though  they  retain  the  name  of  participles  as  a  matter 
of  convenience. 

In  those  Dravidian  dialects  in  which  there  is  a  present,  as  well  as  a 
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pntnite,  Terb&l  participle  (as  in  Ganorese  and  Teloga),  the  present  is 
used  to  express  subordiaate  actions  wliicli  are  contemporaneong  with 
that  wliich  is  denoted  by  tha  principal  and  finite  verb;  whilst  the 
preterite  expresses  Bubordinate  actions  which  are  antecedent  in  point 
of  time  to  the  principal  action.  In  Tamil,  the  preterite  participle  is 
nsed  to  express  all  anbordiuate  actions,  whether  simultaneous  with  the 
main  action  or  antecedent  to  it ;  but  though  that  participle  is  always 
a  preterite  in  form,  it  posseases  the  force  of  a  participle  of  the  present 
tense  when  the  connection  requires' it  In  each  of  the  dialects  and  in 
every  connection,  the  nominative  of  the  final  governing  verb  is  the 
nominative  of  all  tlie  subordinate  verbal  partidples. 

The  Dravidian  verbal  participles  may  be  compared  with  the  Sanslcrit 
indeterminate  past  participle  in  ivd—e.p.,  iritvd,  having  done.  Like 
that  participle  they  are  indeclinable  and  indeterminate.  One  of  the 
chief  peculiarities,  however,  of  these  verbal  participlea  is,  that  they 
have  a  continuative  force,  dispensing  altogether  with  the  use  of  con- 
junctions. In  the  Dravidian  languages,  though  nouns  and  pronouns 
are  nnited  by  means  of  conjunctions,  finite  verba  are  never  ao  united. 
Id  every  sentence  there  is  bat  one  finite  verb,  which  is  the  last  word 
in  tJie  sentence,  and  the  seat  of  government ;  and  all  the  verbs  which 
express  subordinate  actions  or  circumstances,  whether  antecedent  or 
contemporaneous,  assume  an  indeterminate,  continuative  character,  as 
verbal  participlea  or  gerundials,  without  the  need  of  conjunctions  or 
copulatives  of  any  kind  ;  so  that  the  sense  (and  more  or  less  the  time 
also)  waits  in  suspense  for  the  authoritative  decision  of  the  final 
governing  verb.  Hence  those  participlea  might  properly  be  called  con- 
tinuative gemndiaU.  Tamilian  grammarians  class  them,  together  with 
infinitives  and  subjunctives,  as  rinei  ecHcIiam,  verb  defects,  or  verbal 
complements — i.e.,  words  which  require  a  verb  to  complete  the  sense. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  these  languages  that  when  a  aeries  of  verbal 
participles  constitutes  a  relative  chiuae  in  a  sentence,  antecedent  to  a 
noun  to  which  the  relative  clause  relates,  the  last  of  the  verbal  par- 
ticiplea alone  is  converted  into  a  relative  participle.  All  the  rest 
remain  in  form  verbal  participles  or  gerunds.  80  also  in  the  Scythian 
languages.  "  The  Turanian,"  says  Mr  Edldns,  "  in  describing  a  suc- 
cession of  events  ^ves  to  hia  verbs  the  form  of  gerunds,  and  adds  to 
tbem,  when  needed,  the  case  suffixes," — converting  the  gerund  thereby 
into  a  relative  participle,  as  in  Tamil,  &c  The  rationale  of  the  pro- 
cesa  seems  to  be  that  in  both  &milies  of  tongues  the  gerund  is  treated 
as  a  noun,  and  most  have  been  a  verbal  noun  in  origin. 

1.  The  Praent  TVise;— It  may  be  stated  generally  that  the  present 
tense  of  the  Dravidian  verb  is  formed  by  suffixing  the  pronominal 
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as  signs  to  the  present  verbal  participle,  with  such  trivial  changes  only 
euphony  requires.    The  exceptions  to  this  general  rule  are  as  follows  : — 

(I.)  In  poetical  Tamil  the  tenses  are  Bocaetimes  formed  by  suffixing 
the  pronominal  terminations  to  the  relative  participles,  iostead  of  the 
gerunds  or  verbal  participles — e.g.,  nadanda{n)an  (equivalent  to  the 
colloquial  nadattda{v)an},  he  walked,  literally  a  man  who  walked.  In 
such  instances  a  verbal  or  participial  noun  is  used  with  the  force  of  a 
verb.  This  is  not  an  uncommon  usage  in  other  langoages  also  ;  and 
in  colloquial  Tamil  tho  third  person  neuter  of  the  verb,  both  singular 
and  plural,  is  certainly  a  verbal  noun  in  its  origin,  though  used  with 
the  force  of  a  verb — e.ff.,  nadandada,  it  walked,  literally  means  a 
thing  which  walked;  and  the  plural  nada7tda(n)a,  means  literally 
things  which  walked.  A  peculiarity  of  the  poetical  dialect  is  the 
extension  of  this  osage  to  each  person  of  the  verb — e.g.,  nadanda(^en, 
I  walked,  literally,  I  who  walked  ;  nada7tda{n)am  or  tMdanda(n)em,  we 
walked,  literally  we  who  walked.  This  mode  of  forming  the  tenses 
has  been  developed  from  the  Dravidian  custom  of  using  participial  and 
verbal  nouns  as  the  coi^ugational  bases  of.  verbs,  and,  so  far,  is  in 
accordance  with  the  genius  of  the  language  ;  but  it  has  a  constructive, 
arti&cial  look,  and  it  is  an  exception  to  the  mode  which  prevails 
throughout  all  the  other  dialects  of  the  fomily,  whether  colloquial  or 
classical. 

(2.)  Tamil  snd  Malay&lam  have,  properly  speaking,  no  present 
verbal  participle,  but  only  a  particle  denoting  present  time,  which  b 
sufBzed  to  the  theme  of  the  verb,  and  to  which,  in  Tamil,  the  pro- 
nominal signs  are  then  suffixed  for  tho  purpose  of  forming  the  present 
tense.  The  combination,  however,  of  the  root  and  the  particle  of 
present  time,  forms  virtually  a  present  participle.  I  think  it  may, 
therefore,  be  assumed  that  the  Tamil-MalayAlam  had  a  verbal  participle 
of  the  present  tense  at  a  former  period,  which  has  now  become  obso- 
lete, except  in  combination  with  the  personal  terminations,  when  it 
constitutes  the  present  tense  of  the  verb. 

(3.)  In  the  ancient  or  classical  dialect  of  Csnarese  there  is 
another  exception  to  the  general  rule.  In  the  colloquial  dialect  the 
present  tense  is  formed  regularly  from  the  present  participle  ;  but  the 
present  tense  iu  the  classical  dialect  is  altogether  unconnected  with 
that  participle,  or  at  least  is  only  very  distantly  related  to  it.  Tha 
sign  of  the  present  participle  is  ute,  ica.,  whilst  that  of  the  present 
tense  is  dap — e.g.,  bdlute,  living,  bdldapem,  I  live. 

(4.)  The  Telugu  usage  of  employing  the  substantive  verb  in  a 
modified  form  (viz.,  utttidnu,  I  am,  unndtru,  thou  art,  ice)  as  au 
auxiliary  in  the  formation  of  the  present  tense,  can  scarcely  be  called 
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an  exception  to  the  general  mie  spedfied  above ;  for  this  mixiliary  ia 
annexed  to  the  present  verbal  participle,  whicb  is  closely  allied  to  tbftt 
of  Canarese  ;  and  its  use  in  this  eonnection  ia  only  a  refinement,  not  a 
neceosary  element  in  the  formation  of  the  present  tense. 

These  real  or  apparent  exceptions  being  disposed  of,  it  remains  to 
inquire  into  tlie  formation  of  the  present  verbal  participles  in  the 
various  dialects. 

FoBiUTiOH  07  THE  pREBENT. — la  both  the  classical  and  colloquial 
dialects  of  Canarese  the  verbal  participle  of  the  present  tense  is  formed 
by  adding  to  the  verbal  root  a  particle,  of  which  ut  is  the  most  essential 
portion — e.tf.,  colL  Can.  bdl-vta,  living;  tW-uUa,  joining ;  irtdd-vltd, 
making:  class.  Can,  M-ule,  reading;  ili-(i/)-utte,  descending;  kaff' 
vUu,  tying ;  ^fyvtum,  {geifuUum,  get/ytUuni),  doing.  The  final  vowel 
of  this  particle  nt  assumes  various  shapes,  and  ia  elided  before  the 
initial  vowel  of  the  pronominal  signs  in  the  formation  of  the  present 
tense  in  the  colloquial  dialect  (e.y.,  comp.  rndd-ulla,  doing,  with  mdd- 
utfine,  I  do).  It  may,  therefore,  be  concluded  that  it  ia  simply 
enauciative;  and  aa  u  is  the  vowel  most  commonly  used  as  a  help  to 
enunciation  in  all  the  dialects,  the  primitive  shape  of  this  particle 
most  have  been  viu.  I  have  no  donbt  that  Mr  Eittel  is  correct  in 
identifying  this  wtu  with  rcdu,  the  intermediate  deroonstiative  pronoun 
of  the  Tamil  and  Canarese,  osed  as  a  proximate  demonstrative  in  Tuju. 
Another  form  of  vdu  in  classical  Canarese  is  iUaTtu  utv,  with  the 
meaning  of  '  this,'  would  very  naturally  come  to  be  used  as  a  sign  of 
present  time  in  the  formation  of  a  participle  of  the  present  tense.  It 
will  be  seen,  in  considering  the  preterite  tense,  that  the  d  which  con- 
stitutes the  sign  of  past  time  is  probably  a  relic  of  eida,  the  remote 
demonstrative  'that.'  Probably  the  um  of  utitm  is  the  ordinary  con- 
junctive vm,  used  for  the  purpose  of  more  distinctly  emphasising  the 

It  is  more  difficult  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  sign  of  present  time 
used  in  the  formation  of  the  present  tense  in  Old  Canarese.  The 
present  tense  in  that  dialect  is  not  formed  from  the  present  participle. 
That  participle  is,  aa  we  have  seen,  substantially  the  same  in  both 
dialects ;  and  in  the  colloquial  dialect  the  present  tense  is  formed  by 
affixing  to  this  participle  the  personal  terminations.  The  ancient 
dialect,  on  the  other  band,  makes  no  use  of  its  present  participle  in 
forming  its  present  tense,  but  forms  that  tense  by  inserting  the  particle 
dap  between  the  verbal  root  and  the  pronominal  fragments.  The 
colloquial  OaDareae  bdltUtliu,  I  live,  is  formed  from  the  colloquial  and 
classicai  present  participle  bdiutle;   but  the  corresponding  form  in 
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classical  Canareae  is  bdl  lapem,  in  which  present  time  is  represented  \yy 
dap.  What  is  the  ongin  of  this  particle)  Mr  Eittel  (in  a  private 
communication  with  vhich  he  has  favoured  me)  regards  dap  as  being 
properly  dapa,  and  dapa  as  consisting  of  da  +  apa.  This  apa  he 
considers  identical  with  aha,  the  future  participle  of  ahu  (in  colL  Ca.n. 
d^),  to  become ;  da  he  regards  as  the  sign  of  the  past  tense.  Hence 
mAdi  *-da  +  apa  +  em  {md4idapfm)  would  mean  '  having  made  I  shall 
be.'  This  form,  therefore,  was  properly  a  second  future.  He  traces 
its  origin  to  the  custom  of  replying  to  a  command  by  an  answer  in  the 
past  tense — e.g.,  you  say  to  some  one.  Come  I  and  the  reply  is,  I  came— 
i.e.,  I  come.  The  fact  that  this  form  was  originally  a  second  future, 
accounts,  he  thinks,  for  the  introduction  at  length  into  the  modem  or 
colloquial  dialect  of  a  present  tense  distinctively  denoting  the  present, 
being  formed  from  the  present  participle  in  use  in  both  dkalecta  This 
explanation  is  certainly  very  ingenious,  and  seems  to  me  satisfactory. 
It  will  be  shown  further  on  that  one  of  the  forms  of  the  present  iu 
Tamil  makes  use  of  a  participle  of  the  verb  d  (dgv),  to  become,  and 
that  most  of  the  Dravidian  presents  were  formed  from  futuree.  It 
will  also  be  shown  that  the  use  of  d,  the  ordinary  sign  of  the  preterite 
in  all  the  dialects,  was  not  originally  restricted  to  that  tense  so  abso- 
lutely as  it  is  now. 

The  present  verbal  participle  of  Telugu  is  ordinarily  formed  by 
adding  chti  (pronounced  fsu)  to  the  theme  of  the  verb.  In  the 
colloquial  dialect  tti  is  used  instead  of  eku;  and  though  it  is  possible 
that  chu  may  be  the  original,  and  tn  (from  ttu)  the  corruption,  yet  it 
would  be  more  ia  accordance  with  analogy  to  derive  ekw  from  tu ;  and 
this  In  so  nearly  resembles  the  Canaresa  lOa  or  lUe,  that  we  may  safely 
conclude  both  forms  to  have  been  originally  identical.  Probably  also 
dv,  the  particle  which  in  most  instances  ia  inserted  as  a  sign  of  tense 
between  the  verbal  theme  and  the  pronominal  terminatjons  of  the 
Telugu  aoriat,  springs  from  the  same  origin  as  la.  ckunnu  or  fuiunc, 
the  ordinary  termination  of  the  participle  of  the  present  tense  in  gram- 
matical Telagu,  is  a  compound  form  derived  from  ehu  or  tv,  the  real 
and  only  sign  of  present  time  in  this  language,  and  unnte,  a  participle 
of  the  substantive  verb  un^u,  to  be,'naed  as  an  auxiliary. 

The  Tu]u  participle  of  the  present  tense  is  also  used  for  the  future 
as  well  as  for  the  present,  and  was  probably  a  future  originally.  The 
sign  of  the  present  used  in  the  present  tense  of  the  verb  is  *,  which  is 
identical  with  the  Tamil -Canarese  sign  of  the  future. 

The  sign  of  p^sent  time  used  by  the  Tamil  and  Ifalay&lam,  difieis 
considerably  from  that  of  the  Telugu-Canarese.  The  present  tense  in 
Tamil  is  formed  by  suffixing  ffir-u,  ffittdr-u,  or  d-nindr-u,  to  the  verbal 
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theme,  to  one  or  other  of  which  particles  the  pronominal  signs  are 
annexed,  d-nindr^  is  a  compound  form,  vhich  is  rarely  used  even  by 
the  poeta,  and  is  derived,  I  conceive,  from  d,  the  ultimate  base  of  d-ffu, 
to  become  (and  which  is  not  unfrequently  used  in  this  shape  in  the 
poets),  and  Kiitdr-u,  standing,  abiding,  continuing ;  root,  nii,  to  stand. 
The  meaning  of  the  componnd  seems  to  be  conUnuing  to  become — e.jr., 
tdrAnindr&n  ildr^nindr'-dn),  he  is  low,  be  is  humble,  literally,  he 
eontinvei  to  beeome  low  or  humble.  Docamentary  evidence  is  forth- 
coming of  the  accuracy  of  my  supposition  that  the  d  of  Anindnt  was 
a  representative  of  dgi.  In  an  Old  Tamil  inscription  (774  A.D.) 
in  the  possession  of  the  Syrian  Christians  on  the  Malabar  coast,  I 
find  Ayi^Kindru  instead  of  the  d-nindru  which  has  been  universally  used 
io  later  times,  d^i  is  often  softened  into  dyi  even  iu  modem  Tamil, 
then  into  dy,  and  then  into  d. 

The  other  particles  of  present  time,  ffit-it  and  gindr-u,  are  in  more 
common  nse,  especially  the  former — t.g.,  vara-gir-dn,  or  varu-gindr'-dn, 
he  comes.  The  only  difference  between  them  is  that  gindr-v  is  con- 
sidered mora  euphonious  and  elegant  than  gir^,  and  more  suitable,  in  con- 
sequence, for  poetry  and  elevated  pro8&  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  are 
identical  in  origin,  and  that  the  one  is  either  an  euphonised  or  a  corrupted 
form  of  the  other.  In  some  connections  ^I'r-u  and  gindr^u  are  changed 
by  dialectic  rules  of  euphony  to  tiit^i  and  kJcindr'U — viz.,  when  they 
are  attached  to  roots  consisting  of  two  short  syllables  (like  padu,  to  lie ; 
iru,  to  be ;  nada,  to  walk),  the  final  vowel  of  which  is  regarded  as  a 
part  of  the  root,  and  is  incapable  of  being  elided.  It  ia  a  rule  of  the 
langu^e  that  if  in  such  cases  the  sonants  g,  d,  b,  immediately  follow, 
they  shall  be  hardened,  that  is,  converted  into  the  corresponding  surds 
i,  t,  and  p;  and  in  Tamil  the  only  method  of  hardening  sonants  is  by 
doubling  them, — for  it  has  already  been  shown  tliat  in  this  language 
the  same  consonant  is  a  sonant  when  single  and  a  snrd  when  doubled. 
U«nce  we  say  in  Tamil  not  iru-gix-in,  I  am,  but  iru^Uar-^  A  similar 
result  follows  in  another  and  more  numerous  class  of  instances  from 
a  different  cause.  It  has  been  shown  in  a  former  part  of  this  section 
that  transitive  or  active  verbs  are  in  many  instances  made  to  differ 
from  intransitives  by  the  hardening  and  doubling  of  the  initial  con- 
sonant of  the  ugn  of  tens&  In  such  cases  gir-a  and  gindr^u  become 
(not  for  the  sake  of  euphony  merely,  but  as  a  means  of  grammatical 
expression)  jtbr-w  and  kkindr^. 

Mala;l4am  uses  the  same  sign  of  tense  somewhat  modified  :  the 
sign  of  present  time  in  Malayi}am  is  unnu  or  hiamnu,  suffixed  to  the 
verbal  theme.  The  older  dialect  of  Malay^am  has  generally  innv, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  negative  verb— «.^.,  vard-(y)-«»nu, 
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comes  not.  Where  Taaul  would  tiae  gindru,  Midayilam  omits  the  ff. 
When  Tamil  doubles  the  g  and  sajs  Ik,  Malayftjam  uses  ick  also.  The 
MaUy&jam  innu  is  clearly  s  softened  and  eQphouis«d  form  of  the 
Tamil  particle.  The  Tamil  compound  sound  ndr  is  constantly  con- 
verted into  nn  iii  Malay&lam — t.g.,  ondru,  Tam.  one,  is  in  Ualayftjam 
onn',  and  mUndrv,  Tam.  three,  is  in  Malay&|am  nutnn.'.  Etcq  in 
Tnlgar  colloquial  Tamil  the  same  or  a  similar  tendency  appears  ;  ondru, 
one,  being  commonly  pronounced  o^nu,  and  vi&ndrv-,  three,  mA^v. 
The  Tamil  ffindrv,  and  tJcindru  would,  therefore,  naturally  and  dialec- 
ticalLy  be  converted  in  Malayijam  to  ginnu  and  kkinna.  The  next 
point  is  the  softening  away  of  the  g  of  ginnti.  This  has  arisen  from 
the  circumstance  that  in  Tamil  g  is  pronounced  in  the  middle  of  a 
word  so  softly  as  to  be  little  more  than  an  indistinct  guttural  breath- 
ing ;  in  consequence  of  which,  it  is  used  to  represent  the  h  of  San- 
skrit, and  in  the  colloquial  dialect  it  is  often  discarded  altogether 
— e.y.,  pdffirin,  I  go,  is  commonly  pronounced  p&-Tin  ;  and  varvgirdn, 
he  comes,  varu-Tdn  or  td-idn.  Hence  ginnu  (from  gitidru)  would 
naturally  become  in  Ualay^m  inna.  The  only  remaining  difference 
is  between  the  t  of  tnitu  and  the  «  of  wmn;  but  this  presents  no 
difficulty,  for  even  in  Tamil  i  is  very  often  pronounced  as  u  fay  the 
vulgar^  and  we  have  seen  that  in  MaUyi}am  also  tnnu  is  more  classical 
than  wnnu. 

The  identity  of  the  Mday&lam  sign  of  the  present  tense  with  tluit 
of  Tamil,  cannot  be  doubted.  Sometimes  in  Ualay&)am  poetry  the 
pronominal  signs  are  suffixed  to  the  signs  of  tense,  as  in  Tamil ; 
and  in  that  connection  the  identity  of  the  signs  of  tense  is  clearly 
Apparent — e.g.,  compare  adilkindrdn  {adi-kkindr-dn),  Tam.  he  beats, 
with  the  corresponding  form  in  poetic  MalayJL]am  adikhmndn  (adi- 
thtnn'-dn).  A  priori  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  Ma1ayi|am 
tmnu  or  kkunnu  was  related  to  cAunnu  or  lunnu,  the  sign  of  the  pre- 
sent participle  in  Telugu.  The  resemblance,  however,  is  altogether 
illusory  ;  for  the.Malay&lam  particle  is  derived  from  the  Tamil  gindru 
or  kkindru,  whilst  the  Telugu  diutinu  is  compounded  of  cAu,  the  real 
sign  of  present  time,  and  unnu,  a  participle  of  ui^a,  to  be ;  which 
jiarticiple  is  in  MalnySlam  utfd. 

I  have  said  that  I  believe  the  Tamil  gir-u.  and  gindr-u  were  identical 
in  origin,  and  that  the  one  is  merely  an  euphonised  or  corrupted  f<am 
of  the  other.  Which  is  the  original  form  1  and  which  the  euphonised 
or  corrupted  t  There  are  many  instances  of  r  being  euphonised  in 
Tamil  into  tidr — e.g.,  Irnvdru,  as  a  verb,  '  to  become  small,'  ss  a  noun, 
'  a  small  hill,'  must  be  a  secondary  form  of  kur-v,  small,  a  form  of  the 
root  which  constitutes  the  basts  of  a  large  number  of  words,  such  as 
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kurram,  &  fault.  Tlie  change  of  ndr  into  r  is  not  so  eaaj,  nor  can  I 
find  anj  inatancea  of  it  which  are  free  from  doubt.  Still  sach  a 
change  may  be  snapected  to  have  taken  place  in  aeTeral  instances,  ona 
of  which  ia  indru,  now,  to-day.  A  secondarj  form  of  iiidru  in  Tamil 
ia  imi  (pronounced  ittrei),  and  this  seems  to  point  to  il-tei.  l-¥t,  some- 
timea  became  ndr  in  Tamil,  and  sometimes  in  the  poets  skrinks  into  r. 
Thus  stl-tal,  the  verbal  nonn  of  &^  to  go,  is  changed  to  Ural  in  the 
"  K&nnlU,"  the  Tamil  classical  grammar.  In  this  case,  however,  there 
is  also  a  lengthening  of  the  preceding  vowel.  If  we  may  suppose  il4u 
to  have  become,  on  the  one  hand,  indru,  and  on  the  other,  perhaps  at 
a  latter  period,  iru,  we  arrive  at  the  best  explanation  which  has  been 
given  of  ffinrfru  OT  ffipu,  the  Tamil  sign  of  present  time.  Dr  Granl,  I 
believe  (in  his  "  Outlines  of  Tamil  Grammar  "),  was  the  first  to  suggest 
the  origination  of  this  sign  from  jt=y,  a  sign  of  the  future  in  poetical 
Tamil,  and  ittdra,  now.  His  idea  appears  to  have  been  that  Tamil 
was  originally  without  a  present  tense,  and  that  the  present  waa  a  new 
secondary  tense,  formed  from  the  future  by  the  addition  of  a  sign  of 
present  time,  kiadnt  was  thus  =  k-indru  (then  kit^i).  The  same 
view  seems  to  have  been  adopted,  or  independently  arrived  at,  by  Dr 
Oundert.  The  fact  that  the  form  of  this  particle  retained  in  Malay- 
ft|am  is  unnu  (in  older  compositions  often  innu)  would  seem  to  prove 
that  kindru,  not  icitfi,  waa  the  form  in  ose  in  Tamil  prior  to  the  Gnal 
oeparation  from  Tamil  of  the  Malay&)am,  and,  therefore,  not  only 
the  mora  classical  form  in  Tamil,  as  it  is  admitted  to  be,  bat  also  the 
more  andenL  This  fact,  though  it  does  not  prove  the  derivation  of 
Hndra  from  t-indnt,  yet  favoors  that  suppositioa 

The  present  tense  ia  seldom  used  in  Tamil  poetry,  and  I  have  never 
found  it  in  inscriptions,  though  the  past  and  fntnre  and  combinations 
of  both  abound.  In  the  talk  of  the  common  people,  though  the  pre- 
sent tense  is  freely  nsed,  yet  the  grammatical  signs  of  the  present,  ffira, 
d[c,  are  generally  omitted.  They  say  vigttdv,  it  bums,  instead  of 
vlgu-(ffiT)-adu.  It  would  seem,  consequently,  that  tbe  inflexional 
forms  of  the  present  tense  an  not  very  deeply  rooted  in  the  language; 

In  the  langnage  of  the  Tudas  the  present  and  future  seem  to  be 
identical,  and  the  sign  of  time  seems  to  be  it  or  ff — t.ff.,  pdktni,  I  go, 
pdkemi,  we  go  ;  ertKkea  (erth-k-en),  I  am,  er^tkimi,  we  are  (nA  for  r). 
In  the  second  and  third  persons  the  k  seems  to  be  softened  into  cA — 
e.ff.,  arthehi,  he  or  they  are.  In  the  language  of  the  Eotas,  p  aeems  to 
replace  k — eg.,  h6gape,  I  go,  higapim*,  we  ga  In  the  third  person, 
however,  aiugnlar  and  plural,  k  aaserts  its  place — e.g.,  hOgako,  he  or 
th^go. 

The  Tada  k  of  the  fint  person  and  the  Kota  k  of  the  third  seem 
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naturally  to  connect  tbemaelTeB,  not  onlj  with  the  gv  of  the  Old  Tamil, 
but  with  the  hum  or  ffum  of  the  Old  Canareae  aorist — e.ff..  Old  Tamil 
iey-ffu,  I  do  or  will  do  ;  Old  Cauarese  mddw-gum  (T,  he,  thejr,  Ac),  do. 
The  p  of  the  Kota  present  is  evidently  connected  with  dap,  the  Old 
Canarese  sign  of  the  present  tense,  but  still  mora  nearly  related  to  the 
V,  b,  or  p  of  the  Tamil- Malay ^lam-Canarese  fatnre.  In  some  Kota 
verbs  i:  ia  the  sign  of  the  present  tense,  as  in  Tuda — e.g.,  vindkene 
{vind-k-tne),  I  ask,  viadieme,  we  ask.  In  some,  both  letters  seem  to  bft 
mixed,  as  in  ettakepe,  I  raise  up,  I  build,  of  which  the  past  tense  is 
ittapt. 

2.  The  Preterite  Tense. — The  mode  in  which  a  language  forms  ita 
preterite  constitutes  one  of  the  most  distinctive  features  in  its  gram- 
matical character,  and  one  which  materially  contributea  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  qaeatton  of  its  relationship.  In  the  Semitic  languages 
past  time,  or  the  objective  reality  of  past  events,  is  denoted  by  placing 
the  verbal  theme  first,  and  suffixing  to  it  the  sign  of  the  personal 
agent.  In  the  primitive  Indo-European  languages,  the  preterite  appeaifl 
to  have  been  most  commonly  formed  by  means  of  the  reduplication  of 
the  root  or  verbal  theme  ;  but  this  reduplication  baa  in  many  instances 
'  been  so  softened  and  euphonised,  that  it  has  dwindled  Into  the  mera 
use  of  a  different  vowel  in  the  preterite  from  that  which  appears  in 
the  root.  The  Indo-European  preterite  was  also  frequently  formed  by 
means  of  a  prefixed  temporal  augment ;  a  prefix  which  Bopp  conudera 
to  be  identical  with  '  alpha  privitive,'  but  which  is  supposed  by  Meyer 
to  be  identical  with  a,  a  relic  of  the  auxiliary  verb  to  have,  which  ia 
still  prefixed  to  verba  in  the  Celtic  languages  as  a  temporal  augment — 
i.e.,  as  a  sign  of  past  time.  In  a  large  proportion  of  the  verbs  in  the 
modem  Teutonic  tongues,  in  the  modem  Persian,  in  the  Turkish  and 
Finnish  families  of  languages,  in  the  vernacular  Isngnages  of  Northern 
India,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  in  the  Dravidian  languages,  the 
preterite  is  formed  by  suffixing  to  the  verbal  theme  a  particle,  some- 
times a  consonant,  sometimes  a  vowel,  which  ia  significant  of  past 
tim& 

The  Dravidian  preterite  tense  ia  ordinarily  formed,  like  the  present, 
by  annexing  the  pronominal  signs  to  the  preterite  verbal  participle. 
It  is  in  that  participle  that  the  idea  of  past  time  resides :  by  it  alone 
that  idea  is  expressed.  The  changes  that  are  made  when  the  pro- 
nominal signs  are  added  will  be  shown  to  be  euphonic  merely,  not 
stmctnral ;  and  in  Malay&Jam  (in  which  the  pronominal  signs  have 
ceased  to  be  annexed),  that  part  of  speech  which  corresponds  to  the 
Tamil  preterite  verbal  participle  expresses  by  itself  the  past  tense  of 
the  verb.     Consequently,  an  inquiry  into  the  Dravidian  preterite  tense 
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resolves  itself  into  an  inqniiy  into  the  formation  of  the  preterite  verbal  55^^ 
participle.  The  preterite  verbal  participle  is  used  in  Tamil  with  a 
wider  range  of  signification  than  in  any  other  dialect,  though  its  proper 
and  inherent  meaning  is'  that  of  the  preterite  alone.  Tamil,  being 
destitute  of  a  present  verbal  participle,  uses  the  preterite  verbal  par- 
ticiple instead,  in  conseqaence  of  which,  in  a  Tamil  sentence,  the 
qnestion  of  time  is  in  abeyance  till  it  is  determined  hy  the  tense  of  the 
final  governing  verb.  This  is  more  or  less  the  case  in  all  the  dialects: 
Where  there  is  a  present  participle  as  well  as  a  preterite,  the  present  is 
osed  to  denote  simultaneons  actions,  the  preterite  successive  actions ; 
but  it  is  the  final  verb  which  determines  whether  those  actions,  whether 
simultaneous  or  successive,  belong  to  the  present,  the  past,  or  the 
future.  This  indeterminateness  of  time  in  Tamil  applies  to  the  verbal 
participle  alone,  not  also  to  the  preterite  tense  of  the  finite  verb,  which 
is  restricted  in  Tamil  to  the  expression  of  past  time,  precisely  as  in 
other  languages. 

We  have  now  to  inquire  particolarlj  into  the  Dravidian  methods  of 
forming  the  preterite.  They  divide  themselves  into  two — (1.)  by 
reduplication  of  the  final  consonant;  and  (2.)  by  snffixing  a  sign 
of  past  tim& 

1.    ThB  FoEMATIO.V  of  the  PbETEBITS  by  ReDUTLICATIOM  Of  THE       3/' 

FiMAL  GoHSOHANT. — Thls  mode  of  forming  the  preterite  is  adopted  by 
a  very  small  number  of  verbs  in  each  of  the  Dravidian  dialects ;  but  its 
existence  cannot  be  doubted,  and  it  is  a  mode  which  is  as  interesting 
as  it  is  remarkable.  In  the  Indo-European  langaages,  when  the  pre- 
terite is  formed  by  means  of  reduplication,  it  is  the  root  which  is 
doubled,  or  at  least  the  first  syllable  of  the  root ;  but  in  the  Dravidian 
dialects  the  reduplication  is  that  of  the  final  consonuit  alone.  The 
verbal  themes  which  form  their  preterites  in  this  manner  are  those 
which  end  in  d-u,  j-u,  or  r-»,  preceded  by  a  single  short  vowel — e.g., 
in  classical  Tamil  pad-u,  to  suffer ;  puy^  to  enter ;  and  pet-ti,  to  obtain 
— the  preterites  of  which  are  paffSa,  I  soffered ;  pukk4a,  I  entered ; 
and  pettr-in,  I  obtained.  In  each  of  the  above  examples  the  final  con- 
sonants— 4>  ?<  ""il  '^ — *^  doubled,  and  being  thus  doubled,  are  con- 
verted by  rule  into  the  corresponding  surds  ((,  hk,  and  rr  (pronounced 
Ur).  Whilst  the  above  and  similar  verbs  form  their  preterites  in  this 
manner  in  the  classical  dialect  of  Tamil,  in  the  modem  colloquial 
dialect  some  of  those  very  verbs  have  adopted  the  more  ordiiiary 
method  of  denoting  past  time  by  means  of  a  suffixed  particle  or  con- 
sonant.   Thus  pvUe-in,  I  entered,  has  been  superseded  iu  the  modem 
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dialect  by  puffv-nd-in,  snd  nakk-in,  I  langbed,  by  nagei^in.  Canareso 
forms  the  preterites  of  this  claaa  of  verbs  in  exact  sgreemeat  witti 
classical  Tamil — e.g.,  nakk-anu,  ha  laoghed,  from  nag-u,  to  laugh ; 
and  Telngn,  tbpagh  less  aystematic  in  this  point,  exhibits  the  operation 
of  the  same  rale,  especially  in  the  relative  participles  of  the  preterite 
This  Dravidian  reduplication  differs  materially  in  form  from  that  of  the 
Indo-Europeau  languages,  bnt  it  appears  to  proceed  from  a  similar 
principle,  and  it  constitutes,  so  far  as  it  goes,  an  interesting  point  of 
resemblance  between  the  two  families. 

2.  Thb  Forkatiom  07  thx  Frkteeutb  by  Sofhxiho  hokb  Par- 
TiCLK  OR  SiQH  or  Fast  Timk. — This,  with  the  exception  of  the  very 
few  verbs  included  in  the  previous  class,  is  the  method  of  forming  the 
preterite  which  is  invariably  adopted  by  the  Dravidian  languages,  and 
which  may  be  regarded  as  their  characteristic  mode.  For  the  purpose 
of  thoroughly  inveatigating  this  subject,  it  will  be  desirable  to  inquire 
into  the  practice  of  each  dialect  ieriattm, 

(1.)  The  Canareae  Preterite. — The  most  characteristic  Canarese  pre- 
terite is  formed  by  annexing  d  (euphonically  d-v)  to  the  verbal  theme. 
This  addition  constitutes  the  preterits  verbal  partidple — e.g.,  ili-d-u, 
having  descended,  nudi-d-u,  having  spoken ;  to  which  the  pronominal 
terminations  are  suffixed  to  form  the  preterite  tense — t.g.,  ifi-d-enu, 
I  descended,  nudi'd-i,  thon  saidst.  All  verbal  themes  (both  in  the 
classical  and  in  the  colloquial  dialect,  and  whether  transitive  or  intran- 
■ittve)  which  end  in  »  or  e,  form  their  preterites  in  this  manner, 
together  with  many  themes  ending  in  v.  All  the  apparent  irregolari- 
ties  that  exist  are  merely  modifications  of  the  d  in  question.  Thns, 
•ometimes  t  is  substituted  for  d — e.g.,  arilana,  he  knew,  instead  of 
aridanii  (corresponding  to  the  Tamil  atinddn) ;  sometimes  the  d  of  the 
preterite  combines  witii  the  final  consonant  of  the  root,  and  converts  it 
into  dd  or  U — e.g.,  iddanu,  he  was,  instead  of  irudanu  (Tarn.  tnin(£ln)  \ 
tddu,  having  risen,  instead  of  elKdv.  (Tarn,  erandu) ;  vttu,  having 
ploughed,  instead  of  v^vdu  (Tam.  urndu) ;  nintu,  having  stood,  instead 
of  niltalu  (Tam.  nindru). 

Another  Canarese  preterite  is  formed  by  suffixing  i  to  the  crude 
verbal  theme — e.g.,  m&d'i,  having  done,  from  mAd~u,  to  do.  Between 
this  i  and  the  pronominal  terminations,  d  is  inserted  in  the  formation 
of  the  preterite  tense — e.g.,  mdd-i-(d)-enw,  I  did,  hdf-i-{dyanu,  be  lived. 
This  mode  of  forming  the  preterite  characterises  most  verbs  ending  in 
v  in  the  modem  dialect.  The  final  u  of  such  verbs  is  merely  euphonic, 
not  radical,  and  is  elided  on  i  being  annexed ;  and  the  d  which  is 
inserted  between  i  and  the  pronominal  signs,  though  possibly  identical 
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in  on^  with  the  d  which  constitntes  *  sign  of  the  preterite,  is  merely 
enphonic  in  so  far  u  the  dm  to  which  it  is  now  put  U  concerned. 

Iq  ft  considerable  number  of  instances  the  fonnstion  of  the  preterite 
in  i  i^peara  to  be  a  modem  corruptioo.  IntniuitiTe  verbal  themes 
ending  in  u  form  their  preterite  in  f£  in  the  claaaical  dialect ;  and  it  is 
in  the  colloquial  dialect  slone  that  t  forms  their  preterite— &^.,  instead 
of  hdf-i  (colL),  having  lived,  the  classical  dialect  has  bdl-d^ ;  and  as 
the  classical  dialect  is  nndoubtedly  more  authoritative  and  probably 
also  more  ancient  than  the  colloquial,  doi  d^  may  be  considered  as 
the  legitimate  form  of  the  preterite  of  this  class  of  verba.  This  conclu- 
sioD  is  confirmed  by  the  analogy  of  Tamil,  in  which  iho  corresponding 
Terbal  theme  forma  its  preterite  verbal  participle  by  suffixing  nd,  an 
euphonised  form  of  d — e.g.,  vdp^tdv,  having  flouri^ed,  which  is  the 
equivalent,  not  of  the  modem  Conareae  bdf-i,  but  of  the  ancient 
bdl-d^ 

How  is  this  diversity  in  the  formation  of  the  preterite  to  be 
aceooDted  for  I  Can  i  hare  been  derived  in  any  manner  from  d  t 
An  a^nment  in  favour  of  this  aoppoaition  may  be  deduced  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  classical  bdf<t-at,  I  lived,  which  is  in  perfect 
dialectic  agreemeot  with  the  Tamil  vdj--nd-in,  has  in  the  colloqaial 
dialect  become  hdl-i-d-tim.  Even  in  the  ancient  dialect  itself,  though 
this  i  is  generally  unknown,  it  makes  its  appearance  in  the  preterite 
relative  participle,  which  may  be  bdl-i-d-a,  that  lived,  aa  well  as  bdf- 
d-a,  though  the  corresponding  Tamil  is  always  vdj-nd^.  If  we  could 
form  a  judgment,  therefore,  from  these  instances  alon^,  *  would  seem 
to  have  come  into  existence  aa  a  vocalic  bond  of  connection  between 
the  root  and  the  mgn  of  the  preterite. 

The  future,  both  is  Canarese  and  in  Tamil,  often  makes  use  of  u  as 
a  bond  of  union  between  the  verbal  root  and  «,  the  sign  of  tense — e.ff., 
bd{-u-v-e»it,  coll.  Can.,  and  vif-u-v-in,  colL  Tarn.  I  shall  live,  instead 
of  the  ancient  and  more  correct  bif-^-tn.  Can.,  and  vAj-v-in,  Tarn.  In 
this  case  the  u  is  certainly  euphonic,  though  it  has  not  come  to  be 
used,  as  i  has,  to  express  grammatical  relation,  or  in  lieu  of  the  sign  of 
tense  which  it  is  employed  to  euphonise.  If  we  had  to  account  for 
the  insertion  of  t  before  d  in  such  instances  only  as  bare  been  meo- 
tioned,  we  might  be  content  with  the  suppoution  of  its  euphonic 
origin  j  but  the  use  of  i  aa  a  sign  of  the  preterite  has  a  much  wider 
nnge.  AH  transitire  verbs  ending  in  u,  both  in  the  classical  dialect 
of  Canarese  and  in  the  colloquial,  form  their  preterite  rerbal  par- 
ticiples 1^  suffixing  1 ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  ihow  that  those  rerbs 
ever  formed  their  preterites  in  any  other  manner.  A  reiy  large  num- 
ber of  verbs  of  this  class  form  their  preteritta  in  Tamil  alflo  by  suffixing 
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i ,'  and  in  Telnga  the  preterite  is  formed  hy  enffiziDg  i  to  the  root,  no>t 
of  one  class  of  verba  only,  but  of  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  small 
class  of  reduplicative  verbs. 

This  statement  applies,  it  is  tme,  to  the  preterite  verbal  participle 
of  Telogn,  not  to  the  preterite  tense  of  the  verb,  which  genetallj 
Bofllies  or  inserte,  as  a  tense-aign,  some  additional  consonant  or  par- 
ticle ;  but  in  Malayljam  the  preterite  verbal  partidple  constitutes  by 
itself  the  preterite  tense,  without  the  addition  of  any  pronomiiial  signs  ; 
and  in  that  dialect  *  is  the  only  sign  of  past  time  which  is  used  by  a 
large  number  of  verbs.  Thus^A',  which  means  having  sung  in  the 
other  dialects,  signifies  in  Malajijam  (he,  she,  or  it)  eang  ;  i  is,  there- 
fore, in  that  dialect  a  distinctive  sign  of  the  preterite  in  the  class  of 
verbs  referred  to  ;  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  addition  of  the 
pronominal  terminations,  though  the  means  of  expressiqg  personality, 
effects  no  change  in  the  means  whereby  time  is  expressed.  The  extent 
and  prevalence,  therefore,  of  the  use  of  »  as  a  sign  of  the  preterite 
seems  to  forbid  our  supposing  it  to  have  been  in  ail  cases  derived 
from  an  euphooisation  of  d;  and  as  d,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  have 
been  derived  from  t,  it  appears  probable  that  d  and  i  are  distinct  and 
independent  signs  of  past  time. 

Of  these  two  signs  of  past  time  d  is  to  be  conudered,  if  not  the 
older,  yet  at  least  the  more  prevalent  and  more  characteristia  We 
have  seen  that  in  many  instances  in  which  the  colloquial  Canarese  has 
i,  the  classical  dialect  and  Tamil  have  d.  ^fot  in  those  instances  only, 
but  universally,  Telagu  uses  i  as  the  sign  of  the  preterite ;  but  the 
great  antiquity  of  the  grammatical  forms  of  Tamil  and  Old  Canar- 
ese precludes  the  supposition  that  their  most  characteristic  sign  of 
past  time  has  been  borrowed  from  that  of  Telugu.  In  addition  to 
which,  it  will  be  shown  that  in  Telugu  itself  there  are  traces  of  the 
existence  of  an  old  ugn  of  the  preterite  agreeing  with  that  of  Tamil 
and  classical  Canarese.  It  would,  therefore,  appear  that  two  modes  of 
forming  the  preterite  being  in  existence,  one  in  d,  another  in  >,  the 
latter  form  has  in  many  instances,  particularly  in  Telugu,  superseded 
the  former  ;  and  the  prevalence  of  i  in  Telugu  and  GAnd  would  seem 
to  prove  that  this  form  must  be  one  of  great  antiquity. 

In  the  Indo-European  family  of  languages  we  £nd  similar  iater- 
changes  amongst  the  signs  of  past  time  ;  and  though  in  some  instances 
one  form  or  mode  may  have  been  derived  from  another,  yet  this 
cannot  have  been  the  case  uniformly — t.ff.,  the  weai  Qermanic  con- 
jugations cannot  have  been  corrupted  from  the  ttrong,  or  vice  wrrf; 
though  it  seems  certain  that  the  strong  method  of  forming  the  pre- 
terite was  more  ancient  than  the  weak,  and  though  it  is  also  certain 
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th&t  the  former  mode  has  in  very  mau;  inaUiicei  been  superseded  by 
the  Utter. 

What  is  the  origin  of  the  d  which  is  inserted  in  Canarese  between  i  • 
»nd  the  pronominal  terminations,  and  also  between  t  and  the  sign  of 
the  relatiTe  partidpla  1  It  appears  to  be  osed  (whatever  be  its  origin) 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  hiatus  between  concurrent  vowels 
— e.ff.,  mddir(d)-aiti,  I  did,  m44-i-(d)-a,  that  did.  Hiatus  b  generally 
prevented  in  the  Dravidian  laagoages  by  the  insertion  of  a  nasal,  or  of 
one  of  the  semi-vowels  y  and  v;  and  it  seems  extraordinary  that  d 
■bonld  be  used  for  this  purpose.  It  is  true  that  in  some  of  the  in- 
flexions of  Canareee  nouns — e.g.,  maira-d-a,  of  a  tree,  d  might  seem  to 
be  used  euphonically ;  but  it  has  been  shown  in  the  section  on  "  The 
Noon  "  that  that  d  is  the  remnant  of  a  neuter  demonstrative,  and  is 
used  as  an  infiexional  increment  \  it  is  not,  therefore,  a  precedent  for 
the  use  oid  for  the  prevention  of  hiatus  merely.  Possibly  the  nse  of 
this  d  by  the  Canarese  verb  may  thus  be  accounted  for  :  a  consonant 
for  preventing  hiatus  between  the  sign  of  the  preterite  and  the  sub- 
sequent signs  of  personality  and  relation  being  required,  Canarese 
preferred  using  for  this  purpose  a  sign  of  the  preterite  which  still  sur- 
vived. Thus  d  was  not  a  new  invention,  but  an  old  particle  used  for 
a  new  purpose,  and  placed  in  a  position  in  which  it  would  not  have 
appeared  but  for  the  nse  to  which  it  had  already  been  put. 

(2.)  The  Tamil  PTeUrite.—Tha  preterite  is  ordinarily  formed  in  3$'o 
Tamil,  as  in  Canarese,  in  two  ways — viz.,  by  suffijtiag  either  d  or  t 
to  the  verbal  theme.  In  the  former  case,  d  itself  is  more  rarely  used 
than  some  euphonisation  of  it  or  related  consonant ;  but  such  secon- 
dary forms  invariably  resolve  themselves  into  d.  Thus,  when  a  theme 
with  /  as  its  final  letter  is  foUowed  by  c2  as  the  sign  of  the  preterite, 
the  componnd  becomes  ndr — e.g.,  the  preterite  verbal  participle  of  p6t, 
like,  is  a<Ap6i-dr^,  hat  p6n-dr-tt.  Sometimes,  however,  when  d  follows 
/,  the  compound  becomes  rr,  pronounced  Ur — e.g.,  from  kal,  to  learn, 
comes,  not  keU-d-u,  but  tarr-u  (laittr-u),  having  learned  (Can.  tali-d-tt). 
I  followed  by  d  becomes  nd — t.g.,  from  md/,  to  die,  comea  m^i^-u, 
having  died.  Sometimes,  however,  when  d  follows  I,  the  compound 
becomes  ff — t.g.,  from  kit,  to  hear,  comes  ki(t-v,  having  heard.  These 
and  similar  combinations  are  merely  instances  of  euphonisation,  in 
accordance  with  the  fixed  phonetic  rules  of  the  language  ;  and  in  each 
case  it  is  in  reality  d  alone  which  constitutes  the  sign  of  past  time. 
lu  some  verbs  the  primitive  d  still  remains  unchanged  and  pure — e.g., 
nru-d-u,  having  ploughed,  from  uru,  to  plough  ;  or  with  a  conversion 
of  the  dental  d  into  the  cerebral  4 — t.g.,  kaisr4-u,  having  seen,  from 
id?,  to  see. 
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Tha  euphonisation  of  d  which  occurs  most  freqaeutly,  &nd  ia  moat 
chancteristic  of  Tamil,  is  its  convenion  into  nd.  This  convenion 
takes  place  witfaont  phonetic  necessity,  and  solely  through  that  fond- 
ness for  nasalisation  which  is  so  deeply  inherent  in  Tamil  and 
Telugu,  especially  in  Tamil,  and  by  means  of  which  the  fonnatives 
gu,  dw,  and  bv  have  so  generally  been  changed  to  n^  ndu,  and  mte. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  in  Tamil  in  which  d  (preceded  by  a  Towel  or 
semi-Towel)  once  formed  the  sign  of  the  preterite,  it  has  been  nasalised 
into  nd;  whilst  Canarese,  wherevet  it  has  preserved  the  primitiva  d, 
has  preserved  it  un-nastllised  and  pure.  Thus  whilst  the  T^uoil  pre- 
terite of  tru,  to  be,  is  ira-TtdSn,  I  was,  the  corresponding  Canarese  is 
iddmu  (for  iru-d-enu) ;  and  whilst  the  preterite  of  the  I^mil  verb  vdr, 
to  flourish,  is  vdr-nd-dn,  he  flourished,  the  equiralent  in  classical 
Canarese  is  bdl-d-am.  The  higher  dialect  of  Tamil  retina  some 
traces  of  the  primitive  un-nasalised  purity  of  ttds  sign  of  tlie  preterite 
— e.g.,  vipi-nd-u,  having  fallen,  from  viru,  to  fall,  is  occasionally 
written  by  the  poets  rir-d-ti.  (vtr  is  phonetically  equivalent  to  virN.) 
It  is  curious  to  notice  the  progress  of  nasalisation  which  is  apparent  in 
this  verb  on  comparing  the  Canarese  biddv  (for  bil-du),  the  High  Tamil 
vtj-du,  the  modern  Tamil  virundu,  and  the  Malay&lam  t^u. 

Another  change  which  d  undergoes  in  Tamil  conaiata  in  its  being 
hardened  aud  doubled  in  certain  cases,  so  as  to  become  tt.  This 
happens  Xo  nd  M  well  as  to  d, — a  clear  proof  of  the  development  of 
the  former  from  the  Utter;  and  when  the  d  of  nd  is  doubled,  the 
nasal  entirely  disappears.  Juat  aa  the  doubled  form  of  li^  is  kk,  and 
that  of  mh,  pp,  so  the  doubled  form  of  nd  is  tt.  In  some  instancea 
this  change  is  merely  euphonic — e.g.,  padu,  to  lie,  an  intransitive  verb, 
takes  for  its  preterite,  not  padii-d-in  or  padv-nd-in,  bnt  pad%-tt-in,  I 
lay.  Such  cases,  however,  are  rare,  and  in  general  the  use  of  U  as  a 
sign  of  the  preterite  instead  of  (2  or  «r^,  is  a  means  of  distinguishing 
transitivea  or  active  verbs  from  intransitive — e.g.,  the  tt  of  tdr-tt-4n,  I 
lowered,  is  formed  by  the  doubhng  and  hardening  of  the  nd  (the 
equivalent  of  d)  of  the  corresponding  intransitive  tdj-nd4n,  I  became 
low.  See  the  further  explanation  of  this  subject  under  the  head  of 
"  The  Classification  of  Verbs." 

The  second  mode  of  forming  the  preterite  in  Tamil,  as  in  Canarese, 
b  by  suffixing  i  to  the  verbal  theme.  The  themes  which  form  their 
preterite  in  this  manner  are  those  which  terminate  in  tt  euphonic,  and 
of  which  the  radical  portion  consists  either  in  one  long  syllable  or  in 
two  syllables,  whether  short  or  long.  lu  this  connection,  as  in  prosody, 
a  vowel  which  is  long  by  position  is  equivalent  to  one  which  ia  natu- 
rally long.     The  following  are  examples  of  the  classes  of  verba  which 
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take  t  for  their  preterite : — (long  ayllabla)  p&dw,  to  aing ;  (long  by 
position)  patof-^,  to  make ;  (two  short  BjIUblea)  erutt-u,  to  vrite ;  (one 
ayllable  short,  and  one  long  by  position)  iirupp^,  to  turn.  All  verbs 
of  which  the  fin&l  conaonsnt  is  a  liquid  semi-Towel  (l,  /,  r,  r,  not  v  or 
r^  whatever  unmber  of  syllables  they  may  contun,  form  their  preterite 
by  means  of  if  or  some  of  its  modifications  :  sach  verbs  are  therefore 
ezceplions  to  the  above  rule. 

Even  in  the  class  of  Tamil  verbs  which  take  i  as  their  preterite 
sn£x,  there  are  traces  of  the  prevalence  of  d  at  a  more  ancient  period. 
Thus,  whilst  'thou  didst  go'  is  in  the  ordinary  dialect p*^n.)-dy  (properly 
p6ff-i-{n)-dy,  from  pd,  or  pd-gu,  to  go),  in  the  poets  pi-d-i  is  sometimes 
used  instead;  so  instead  of  A-{n.)-&g  (for  d(f-i4i<)-&t/,  from  &-gu,  to 
become),  thoa  becamest,  the  poets  sometimes  nse  A-A-i.  In  these 
instances  Cenareae  also,  even  in  the  colloqnial  dialect,  says  pMi 
and  &di.  Even  nd  is  sometimes  d  only  in  Tamil  poetry— e.j.,  wirw- 
cU,  thou  earnest,  is  found  instead  of  the  more  modem  wt^nd-dy  (for 
varn-nd-Sy) ;  and  it  is  evident  that  this  form,  varv-A-i,  exactly  corre^ 
sponda  to  the  forms  quoted  above,  p6-d-i  and  Ard-i, 

Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  prevalence,  of  t  as  a  sign  of  the 
preterite  in  Tamil,  as  in  Canareee  (though  in  a  less  degree  than  in 
Canarese),  there  seems  to  be  some  reason  for  regarding  it  as  an  inno- 
vation, or  at  least  as  a  leas  characteristic  and  leas  widely  used  sign 
than  d.  n  ia  inserted  in  Tamil  (as  d  in  Canarese)  between  the  t  which 
constitutes  the  sign  uf  the  preterite  of  certain  classes  of  verbs  and  the 
pronominal  terminations,  and  also  between  the  ngn  of  the  preterite 
and  the  sign  of  the  relative  participle — t.g.,  from  p&d-i,  having  song 
(the  preterite  verbal  participle  of  pdif-u,  to  ung),  is  formed  pdd-i-(7i)- 
dn,  I  sang;  pAd-i-{n)-&y,  thou  didst  sing;  p&d-i-{ti)-dn,  he  sang:  so 
also  j>4^-t-{n)-a,  the  relative  participle,  that  sang.  Whatever  be  the 
origin  of  this  n,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  its  «m  in  Tamil  is  at  present 
wholly  euphonic ;  and  this  statement  applies  also  to  the  use  of  the 
same  n  in  the  preterite  relative  participle  of  Telngn.  It  in  no 
respect  contributes  to  the  expression  of  grammatical  relation ;  and 
when  used  by  the  relative  participle  in  Tamil,  it  may  optionally  and 
el^antly  be  changed  into  y,  which  is  one  of  the  semi-vowels  that  are 
^tematically  used  for  the  prevention  of  hiatus — t.g.,  instead  of 
p&^Hn)a,  that  sang,  we  may  write  with  still  more  perfect  propriety 
pddi{y)a.  Probably  y  ia  in  this  connection  older  than  n.  (Bee 
"Soonda")  We  see  a  parallel  nse  of  n  in  the  Turkish  verb,  in 
the  frequent  insertion  of  an  euphonic  m  between  the  theme  and  the 
uifiuitiTBl  particle,  and  also  between  the  theme  and  the  sign  of  the 
passivck    The  moat  weighty  argument  in  confinnation  of  the  enphonic 
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origin  of  the  Tamilian  n  in  queBtion  is  derived  from  the  ase  of  n  us 
an  euphonic  fulcmm,  or  means  of  prerenting  hiatos  in  the  Drandiaa 
languages  generally,  and  eren  in  connection  vith  another  part  of  the 
Tamil  veib.  Thoe,  in  the  classical  plural  neuter  of  the  present  tense, 
varugindrana  (varu-gi?idr-ana),  they  (things)  come,  the  n  of  the  pro- 
nominal termination  ana  is  andonbtedly  equivalent  to  the  v  of  tlie 
isolated  plural  neuter  avei  (for  ava);  and  is  iiaed  merely  for  the 
euphonic  prevention  of  hiatus  between  the  first  a,  or  the  demonstrative 
vowel,  and  the  final  a,  or  the  sign  of  the  neuter  plural  (a(n)a  or 
a{v)a  is  equivalent  to  a-a.)  Native  Tamil  grammarians  consider  in, 
not  i,  the  sign  of  the  preterite ;  but  as  i,  never  ui,  is  the  form  used  by 
the  preterite  Terbal  psrticiple,  it  is  evident  that  they  have  given  too 
important  a  place  to  what  ie  at  present  at  least  a  merely  euphonic 
letter. 

If  Tamil  and  Telngu  alone  were  concerned,  we  ahonld  perhaps  be 
justified  in  considering  the  purely  euphonic  origin  of  the  n  in  question 
to  be  a  settled  point ;  but  a  difficulty  arises  on  comparing  those  lan- 
guages with  Ganarese.  Wherever  Tamil  and  Telugn  use  n  in  the 
formation  of  the  preterite  tense  and  the  preterite  relative  participle, 
there  Canarese,  as  has  been  observed,  uses  d — e-g.,  mddir{d)-erai,  I  did, 
uot  mddi-{n)-eiui ;  and  mddirid)-a,  that  did,  not  mddi'{)i)-a.  Now, 
though  this  d  of  the  Canareae  is  certainly  euphonic  in  its  present  use, 
it  has  been  shown  that  there  is  reason  for  suspecting  it  to  be  derived 
from  d,  the  old  sign  of  the  preterite;  and  if  this  supposition  be  correct, 
it  would  follow  that  the  Tamilian  n,  which  corresponds  so  perfectly  to 
the  Canarese  d,  may  be  derived  from  the  same  source  as  d,  and  euphoni- 
calJy  altered  from  it  The  n  of  the  Tamil  preterite,  therefore,  as  well 
as  the  (2  of  the  Cauarese,  may  testify  to  the  primitive  universality  of 
the  use  of  <i  as  a  sign  of  past  time.  Whether  d  (=  n)  was  originally 
a  sign  of  the  preterite  or  not,  the  conversion  of  d  into  »  in  this  connec- 
tion, viz.,  in  the  preterite  tense,  and  especially  in  the  preterite  relative 
participle,  is  analogous  to  the  change  of  Ca  or  da  to  na  in  the  past 
participle  of  the  Indo-European  tongues,  esj^eially  in  German,  from 
which  the  final  n  of  our  own  past  participles  (such  aa  '  fallen '}  has 
been  derived. 

(3.)  Tlu  MtUaydfam  Preterite. — The  Malayi)am  preterite  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  the  Tamil;  the  only  real  difference  consists  in 
the  disuse  in  Maky&lam  of  the  pronominal  terminations.  The  sign  of 
past  time  is  invariably  the  same  in  eacii  Dravidian  language,  with  only 
such  modifications  of  sound  as  are  dialectic  and  regular.  That  which 
constitutes  tlie  preterite  verbal  participle  in  Tamil  is  in  Malayfilam 
the  preterite  tense  of  the  Yerh^e-g.,  nadandu  in  Tamil  signifies  having 
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walked  ;  the  corresponding  Malaj&lam  word  no^onnu,  means  (he,  she,  ^^y 
it,  or  they)  walked.  Some  confuuon  has  been  introduced  in  UaUy&]am 
books  by  writing  the  preterite  wrftoi  participle  tia^anno,  having  walked, 
as  if  it  were  identical  with  the  preterite  relative  participle  no^fanno, 
that  vralked.  The  rendering  of  the  sonnd  of  the  latter  word  is  correct, 
the  final  a  being  the  sign  of  the  relative  participle  in  all  the  Dravidian 
languages,  and,  as  I  conceive,  identical  in  origin  with  a,  the  sign  of 
the  genitive.  tut4anna,  that  walked,  is  therefore  identical  with 
the  Tamil  7ia4anda.  On  the  other  hand,  the  final  a  of  the  pre- 
tente  vtrbal  participle  onght  either  to  have  been  u,  corresponding 
to  the  Tamil  nadaadu,  having  walked,  or,  b^ng  a  very  short  vowel, 
merely  ennnciative  and  euphonic,  it  should  have  been  elided  (aa  it  is 
when  followed  by  another  vowel),  after  the  fashion  empbyed  in  North 
Malabar,  in  which  this  word  is  written  tiodann'.  In  Dr  Qundert's 
Ualay&lam  Qrammar  and  Dictionary,  the  short  v  is  denoted  by  v, 
in  accordance  with  Lepsius's  system  of  transliteration.  This  mode  of 
renderiog  the  latter  lias  also  been  adopted  in  Brigel's  "  Qrammar  of  the 
Tuln,"  in  which  language  the  short  etumciative  u  has  acquired  a  very 
prominent  place.  It  ia  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  this  blemish  in 
Ualay&lam  orthography,  as  Dr  Gundert  terms  it,  will  now  disappear. 

(4.)  ThtTelugu  I'reteriU. — InTelugu  all  preterite  verbal  participles,  4-* 
without  exception,  are  formed  by  adding  i  to  the  theme.  Even  those 
verbs  which  form  their  preterites  by  suffixing  d  or  some  modification 
of  it  in  Tamil,  Canarese,  and  Malayfi)am,  form  their  preterites  in  Telngu 
by  suffixing  t — e.g.,  kotf'du,  Tarn,  and  Can.,  having  bought,  is  in  Telugu 
koit'i,  and  taif-da,  Tam.  and  Can.  having  seen,  ia  tan-i.  Notwith- 
standing the  nuiveraality  of  this  role,  there  are  traces  even  in  Telugn 
of  the  use  of  a  particle  corresponding  to  the  d  of  the  other  dialects  as 
a  sign  of  past  time.  Though  the  preterite  verbal  participle  never  takes 
any  suffix  bat  that  of  i,  some  parts  of  the  preterite  tense  of  the  verb 
in  the  higher  idiom  of  thelanguage  (viz.,  the  first  and  second  persona 
both  singular  and  plural)  insert  the  particle  ft  between  tiie  i  of  the 
verbal  participle  and  the  pronominal  terminations.  It  cannot  be 
doubted,  I  think,  that  this  ti,  which  is  found  nowhere  but  in  the  pre- 
terite, ia  allied  to  the  d  which  is  inserted  in  the  same  place  in  the 
Canarese  preterite.  Thus,  whilst  both  in  Canarese  and  in  Telugu  the 
preterite  verbal  participle  of  drf-a,  to  play,  ia  dd-i,  having  played,  in 
both  dialects  Hot  dia  suffixed  to  i  before  adding  the  personal  termi- 
nations— e.jT-,  compare  Can.  dd-i-d-enu,  I  played,  TeL  dd-i-ti^  It  has 
already  been  shown  to  be  probable  thKt  the  d  thns  inserted  by  the 
Canareae,  thongh  now  used  to  so  lai^e  an  extent  eupbonically,  was 
originally  a  sign  of  the  preterite,  idenUcal  with  the  d  which  is  still 
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used  for  that  purpose  by  many  verba.  This  view  derireB  confirmation 
from  Telagu,  id  whick  the  corresponding  li  does  not  appear  to  ba 
used  enphonically  at  all,  and  certainly  is  not  used  for  the  preveotjoii 
of  biatns;  for  there  is  no  hiatus  and  no  necessity  for  an  euphonic 
insertion  between  the  aforeaaid  ddi  and  mt,  the  pronominal  fi^:ment, 
or  in  the  second  person  between  ^t  and  vi.  It  therefore  follows  that 
we  must  regard  ft  aa  a  sign  of  past  time,  subordinate  indeed  to  i,  and 
nnused  In  the  third  person  of  the  preterite,  but  immediately  allied  to 
d,  the  past  tense-sign  of  Tamil  and  Canarese,  and  testifying  to  the 
existence  of  a  time  when  d,  or  its  equivalent  f,  was  one  of  the  signs 
of  the  preterite  in  Telugu  as  in  the  other  dialects.  In  some  Telnga 
verbs,  ti  is  combined  in  such  a  manner  with  the  final  consonant  of  ths 
theme,  as  to  prove  beyond  doubt  its  identity  in  origin  and  force  with 
the  Tamil  d—t.g.,  chit-ti-ni,  TeL  I  did  (for  diin-tvut),  is  evidently 
equivalent  to  the  Tamil  iey-d-in;  and  ko^fi-ni,  I  bought  (for  ioni- 
ti-ni),  is  equivalent  to  ici>if-4-in.  80  also  when  I,  ite  Telugu  conditional 
particle,  answering  to  the  Tamil  dl,  is  suffixed  to  the  pretente  tense  of 
a  verb  for  the  purpose  of  ^ving  to  it  the  meaning  of  the  subjunctive, 
it  appears  evident  that  the  ancient  sign  of  the  preterite  of  the  Telugu 
must  have  been,  not  t,  but  ti  or  t — e.g.,  compare  the  Telugu  ehitt-i,  if 
(I,  thou,  he,  &c.)  did  or  do  (abbreviated  from  eUi^f-J),  with  the  Tamil 
ityd-dl.  It  may  be  mentioned  as  a  singular  coinddence  that  in  Mon^ 
golian  the  gerund  dn  has  been  modernised  into  jv,  and  that  again 
baa  been  changed  colloquially  intojii. 

We  have  seen  that  Tamil  inserts  n  between  the  preterite  verbal  par- 
ticiple and  the  pronominal  terminations  in  many  instances  in  which  d 
is  used  for  this  purpose  in  Canarese.  The  colloquial  dialect  of  Telugu 
makes  much  use  of  na  in  the  same  connection — e.g.,  d^-t-(n)-dnu,  I  played 
(answering  to  the  Tamil  &d-i-(n)-in),  instead  of  the  more  elegant  and 
probably  more  ancient  d^-i-tirni.  Compare  ay-i{n)-dim, TeL  I  became, 
d-{n)4n,  Tam.  (for  <^(n)-^n),  and  d-{d)-enu.  Can.  (for  dg-i^dyenu). 
On  the  whole,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  Telugu  agrees  with  the 
Other  dialects  in  exhibiting  distinct  and  deep-sea^  traces  of  the 
ancient  use  of  d  or  t  as  a  sign  of  the  preterite,  notwithstanding  the 
universal  prevalence  in  Telugu  at  present  of  the  use  of  t,  as  the  sign 
of  the  preterite  verbal  participl& 

I  may  here  take  occaaion  to  guard  against  an  illusory  Tesemblance 
to  which  my  attention  was  ones  called,  viz.,  the  resemblance  wbidi 
Bubusts  between  the  Telugu  preterite  verbal  participle  veieki,  having 
placed,  and  the  corresponding  Tamil  participle  veitlu,  which  is  vulgarly 
pronounced  iieiehi.  The  tt  of  the  Tamil  vei-U^  being  umply  tbe 
hardened  and  doubled  form  of  d,  ia  tlie  ordinaiy  ugn  of  the  preterite ; 
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uid  if  there  were  say  ml  alliance  between  ft-u,  throngh  its  prOTincial 
pronancifttion,  and  the  Telagu  ch-i,  we  should  undoubtedly  have  bera 
an  instance  of  the  use  of  tt — i.e.,  of  d — in  modem Telngu  as  well  as  in 
Tamil,  as  a  sign  of  the  preterite  verbal  participle,  and  consequently  of 
past  time.  The  resemblance,  however,  b  illusory.  The  ch  of  the 
Telugu  vfichi  corresponds,  not  to  the  ft  of  the  Tamil  veiUu,  but  to  the 
Ut  which  constitutes  the  formative  of  so  many  verbs  and  nouns  in 
TamiL  jU;  makes  its  appearance  in  the  infinitive  of  this  very  verb, 
vie,  va-kk-a,  to  place,  the  Telugu  of  which  is  vei-ck-a.  ik  is  vulgarly 
pronounced  ek  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Tamil  country,  and  the  same 
pronunciation  universally  obtains  in  Telnga.  The  imperative  or  theme 
of  this  verb  in  Telugu  is  not  vei,  as  in  Tamil,  bat  veichrv  (with  the 
addition  to  en  of  the  fonnativQ  cA-u,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  Tamil 
ii-u) ;  and  from  this  veiehrv,  the  preterite  verbal  participle  veith-i,  is 
regularly  formed,  in  this  as  in  all  other  cases,  by  the  addition  of  t.  If 
the  corresponding  Tamil  verb  formed  its  preterite  in  the  same  manner, 
its  verbal  participle  would  be  vei-tlc-i,  not  veiit-u.  A  case  in  point  in 
illustration  of  this  is  the  Tamil  tAik-v,  to  lift,  to  weigh  (Tel.  tH-eh-u), 
the  preterite  verbal  participle  of  whidi  is  tll-kk-i  (TeL  td-cA-t). 

(5.)  The  Ttit-u  FraerUe.—The  Tulu  preterite,  lite  that  of  G6nd, 
divides  itself  into  two  tenses,  an  imperfect  and  a  perfect,  each  regu- 
larly inflected.  The  imperfect  tense  is  that  which  corresponds  to  the 
ordinary  preterite  of  the  other  dialects,  and  is  formed  in  substantially 
the  same  manner  by  suffixing  to  the  root  either  the  ordinary  Dravidian 
t  or  if,  or  the  i,  which  is  still  more  commonly  used  in  several  dialects. 
Compare  Toln  itte,  I  was,  with  iddenn,  Can. ;  irwidin,  Tam. :  Tu|u 
Uifde  (W  for  ki^  with  iddm  {HHin),  Tam. ;  tilideRu,  Can.  i 
appears  in  b&ri^,  I  fell,  from  btlru,  to  fall  (Tam.  viru,  vtr).  The  p«-- 
fect  tense  seems  to  be  formed  by  suf&zing  an  additional  d,  with  such 
euphonic  changes  aa  the  dialect  requires.  Compare  itte,  I  was,  with 
iif  de,  I  have  been. 

(6.)  FreterUis  of  Minor  Dialect*. — It  is  difficult  to  make  out  the 
Tuda  preterite,  th  appears  to  be  the  sign  of  the  past,  corresponding 
to  the  Tamil  and  Canarese  d — e.p.,  compare  Ad-hen,  I  dance,  with 
Ad4hi-ini,  I  danced.  This  th  is  written  eh  by  Mr  Metz — eg.,  bituUh- 
pini,  I  asked;  and,  according  to  him,  the  same  eh  appears  alike  in  the 
present  and  the  past,  in  each  person  except  the  first.  Dr  Pope  inserts 
th  before  ch  in  the  past — e.g.,  Ad-th-chi,  danced.  In  the  Kota  dialect 
the  past  seems  to  be  represented  by  li — e.g.,  compare  hdgape,  I  go,wiUi 
hdtipe,  I  went.  In  this  it  does  not  stand  alone,  as  will  be  seen.  In 
66nd,  n  or  ji',  apparently  softened  from  ti,  forms  the  verbal  participle 
of  the  preterite;  but  the  perfect  tense  is  formed  by  suffixing  (t — e.g^ 
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kn4l-&n,  I  have  called ;  it<t-n,  having  etS[6&.  In  Seoni  Q6nd,  also,  the 
preterite  or  conjonctive  participle  eaffixea  ti — e.g.,  vnt7ik~n,  having 
Bpoken ;  but  the  past  participle  is  formed  by  suffixing  fdr — e.g.,  wuni- 
Mr,  Bpohen;  and  the  past  tense  simply  suffixes  ( — t.ff.,  wuTti-l-aa,  I 
spoke,  mmlit-i,  thou  didst  apeak.  An  imperfect  or  progressive  tense 
is  formed  by  inserting  uiid  or  Tuf,  apparently  the  substantive  verb, 
between  the  root  and  the  pronominal  terminations. 

These  instances  tend  to  confirm  the  supposition  that  d,  or  some 
modiScation  of  it,  is,  if  not  the  only,  yet  at  least  the  most  andent  and 
chaiacteriatic  sign  of  the  Dravidian  preterite. 

Oriout  of  thb  Dhatidiak  Signs  of  Past  Tihk. 
1.  The  most  probable  conjecture  I  can  offer  respecting  the  origin  of 
i,  is  one  which  would  confirm  the  snpposition  of  its  secondai;  char- 
acter. I  conceive  it  to  have  been  originally  a  vowel  of  conjunction, 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  enphonically  connecting  the  verbal  theme 
and  the  true  sign  of  past  time,  d  or  d-u.  Where  the  theme  terminated 
in  a  hard  consonant,  euphony  would  require  some  such  vocalic  bond  of 
connection — e.g.,  the  Old  Canarese  Mf-d-ni,  I  lived,  is  undoubtedly 
somewhat  harsli  to  An  ear  that  is  attuned  to  Dravidian  phonetics;  and 
it  was  natural  that  it  should  be  softened,  as  it  has  been  in  modem 
Canarese,  into  bdl-i^-enw.  We  see  a  precisely  similar  enphonic  insertion 
of  i  in  the  Latin  doi>iri-tit»  (instead  of  dom-tus),  tamed,  and  the  Sanskrit 
ptd-i4ah  (instead  of  ptd-laJi),  pressed.  Subsequently  we  may  suppose 
the  true  preterite  d  to  have  gradoally  dropped  off;  whilst  i  renuuned, 
as  being  the  easier  sound,  with  the  adventitious  signification  of  the 
preterite.  There  are  many  instances  in  all  languages  of  euphonic  addi- 
tions coming  to  be  used  instead  of  the  parts  of  speech  to  which  they 
were  attached — e.g.,ia  the  Telngn  verb,  vu  is  used  to  represent  the 
second  person  singular  of  the  pronoun  instead  of  n{,  thou,  though  vu 
was  originally  only  aii  euphonic  addition  to  nt,  by  which  it  was  con- 
verted into  ntuu. 

It  deserves  notice  that  wherever  t  is  used  in  Canarese  or  in  Tamil, 
instead  of  d,  as  a  sign  of  the  preterite,  the  use  of  d  would  in  that 
instance  be  harsh  and  uncouth ;  and  that  on  comparing  the  Tamil  verbs 
which  form  their  preterite  in  t  with  those  that  suffix  d,  no  reason  bnt 
euphony  can  be  alleged  why  the  one  suffix  should  be  employed  rather 
than  the  other ;  consequently  enphonic  causes  must  at  least  have  helped 
the  development  of  t.  This  supposition  of  the  origin  of  t  from  th« 
vocalic  conjunction  of  d  with  the  verbal  theme,  would  also  account  for 
the  orcnniatance  that  wherever  t  is  followed  by  a  vowel  (whether  the 
initial  vowel  of  the  pronominal  terminations,  or  the  a  which  consti- 
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tntea  the  sign  of  the  relative  participle)  it  picks  up  again  the  d  which 
it  had  gradnallj  loat,  and  uses  it  as  an  enphonic  bond  of  conjanction, 
either  in  its  original  shape  of  i/,  as  in  C&Darese,  or  in  its  nasalised 
shape  of  n,  as  in  Tamil  and  Telugtu  The  manner  in  which  ti  is  tepa- 
rated  from  the  theme  in  some  Telogu  preterites — e.g.,  hm^tx-ni  (kon- 
fi-n*),  I  bought,  confirms  this  sapposition  of  the  euphonic  origin  of  t. 

2.  d,  the  more  characteristic  sign  of  the  Dravidian  preterite,  presents 
many  interesting  resemblances  to  corresponding  signs  of  put  time  in 
various  Indo-European  and  Scythian  languages. 

It  may  have  an  ulterior,  though  remote,  connection  with  t  or  ta 
(alternating  with  na),  the  ordinary  suffix  of  the  Indo-European  passive 
participle — e.^., /M-fo-A,  Sans,  known;  Qieek  yti-Ti-; ;  Latin  {ii)n5-tv~» : 
bKug'nart,  Sans,  bent ;  Gothic  6ujHi-n(a)f.  In  Gothic  this  su£Gz  is  d 
or  (/  in  New  Persian  invariably  d.  In  Sanskrit  the  participle  which  is 
formed  from  (a  is  in  general  distinctively  passive ;  but  a  few  traces 
exist  of  a  preterite  signification,  only,  however,  in  connection  with 
neuter  verbs— «.j.,  jo-ttw,  one  who  went ;  hhA4a^,  one  who  has  come 
into  being.  A  preterite  signification  predominates  also  in  the  active 
participles  formed  by  suffixing  tavat  (derived  from  the  passive  ta) — t,g.j 
hri4avat,  was  making,  and  in  the  indeterminate  past  participle,  or 
gerund,  which  is  formed  by  soffixing  tvd — e.g.,  krirteA,  having  made  or 
through  making. 

Tboc^h  there  may  possibly  be  some  ultimate  connection  between  the 
preterite  d  of  the  Dravidian  languages  and  the  passive  (and  secondary 
preterite)  (  of  the  Sanskrit,  the  use  of  this  dtAt,  sign  of  the  preterite 
is  too  essential  a  characteristic  of  the  Dravidian  languages,  and  too  rare 
and  exceptional  in  Sanskrit  to  admit  of  the  supposition  that  the  former 
borrowed  it  from  the  latter. 

The  I  which  constitutes  the  sign  of  the  preterite  in  Bengali  has  ^05^ 
been  supposed  by  Professors  Max  Miillcr  and  Bopp  to  be  derived  from 
the  past  participial  t  of  the  Sanskrit — e.g.,  karildm,  I  did,  ia  derived 
by  them  from  karxta.  Sans,  done,  followed  by  the  personal  termina- 
tion dm.  This  supposition  is  confirmed  by  the  conformity  of  harUdm, 
to  the  New  Persian  kardtm,  I  did,  and  by  the  use  in  Mar&fhi  of  a 
similar  preterite  in  I,  which  is  supposed  to  be  derived  in  like  manner 
from  the  Sanskrit  passive  partidpial  t — e.g.,  mi  ktlo^m,  I  did,  mln 
gil&n,lvi^iA.  Theinterchangeof  iand^isof  freqnentoccurrence;  and 
possibly  the  Sanskrit  t  may  have  become  dm  d  before  it  was  corrupted 
into  L  There  is  no  proof  of  this,  however,  and  the  I  which  is  used  as 
the  equivalent  of  t  or  if  in  the  formation  of  the  Slavonian  preterite 
hyl  (Pers.  Md,  Sans.  bhAla-t),  he  was,  shows  that  (  may  have  passed 
into  i  immediately,  without  the  middle  point  of  the  cerebral  ^. 
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Whether  the  pretefita  I  of  the  Bengali  and  Haritt^  is  derived 
directly  from  the  Sanskrit  passive  participial  t,  or  whether  it  has 
descended  from  some  old  rernacnhu'  of  Korthem  India,  it  is  interesting 
to  notice  the  fact  of  the  conformity  in  this  important  particular 
between  the  Dravidiaii  languages  and  those  of  the  Qanrian  family. 
We  should  notice,  however,  this  important  difference  between  the  two, 
that  whilst  the  Gaurian  preterite  /,  in  so  far  as  it  is  derived  from  the 
Sanskrit,  appears  to  be  only  a  secondary  oonstructiTe  preterite,  the 
Dravidian  d  exhibits  no  trace  wliateTBr  of  connection  with  any  passive 
participle. 

In  the  New  Fenuan,  d  invariably  forms  the  aign  of  the  preterite — 
e.ff.,  h&rdrtm,  I  was;  bw-d-em,  I  bore.  The  participle  which  con- 
stitutes the  verbal  theme  in  Persian,  and  which  has  a  fonnative  that 
ia  pasMve  in  Sanskrit,  has  an  active  as  well  as  a  passive-preterite 
signification — e.g.,  hirddi  means  either  borne  or  having  home,  accord- 
ing to  the  context.  The  preterite  tense  has  in  Persian  been  developed 
out  of  a  passive  participle ;  and  this  appears  to  have  happened  through 
the  influence  of  the  past  time  which  is  inherent  in  the  perfect  passive. 
In  Qothic  and  in  the  modem  Teutonic  tongues,  d  is  used  in  connection 
with  a  large  class  of  verbs  to  denote  the  preterite ;  bat  this  d  has  been 
shown  to  be  a  relic  of  did,  and  this  again  to  be  reduplication  of  the 
root  do.  Consequently  the  d  of  Irmed  cannot  really  be  related  to  the 
t  of  the  Sanskrit  and  Feinan,  still  less  with  the  d  of  the  Dravidian 
preterite,  though  all  three  might  naturally  be  anpposed  to  be  identical 
The  formation  of  the  preterite  by  suffixing  d  prevuls  also  in  the 
Turkish  and  Ugrian  tongues.  <2  is  the  sign  of  past  time  used  by 
Turkish — e.g.,  compare  ievtr-im,  I  love,  with  »ever-d-im,  I  lovedj  and 
this  d  ia  inserted, .Eis  in  Tamil  and  Canarew,  between  the  root  and  the 
pronominal  signs.  Compare  the  present  Im,  I  am,  with  the  preterite 
i.d-nm,  I  was.  Notice  also  dl-d-um,  I  was,  and  the  equivalent  form 
in  Oriental  Turkish,  h6i-d-tm.  In  Finnish,  the  preterite  is  regularly 
formed  by  suffixing  t.  The  preterite  participle  from  which  the  perfect 
tense  is  formed  terminates  in  tU,  j/t,  et,  &c. — e.g.,  oll-vt,  having  been, 
from  the  theme  ol,  to  be.  The  Hungarian  forms  its  preterite  in  a 
similar  manner — e.g.,  the  preterite  participle  of  U-ntii,  to  become,  ia 
U-tt,  having  become;  and  from  this  is  regularly  formed  the  perfect 
U4t-em,  I  have  become.  It  especially  deserves  notice,  that  these 
Turkish,  Finnish,  and  Hungarian  signs  of  the  preterite  are  totally 
unconnected  with  the  passive  participle.  They  are  aigos  of  past  time, 
'  not  of  passivity ;  and  as  such  they  are  auifixed  to  all  indicativeo, 
wbetlier  active  or  neuter,  and  are  appended,  in  addition  to  the  aign  of 
passivity,  to  passive  forms,  only  when  those  paasives  are  also  preterites. 
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In  this  puticul&r,  therefore,  the  analogy  between  the  DravidLui  pre- 
terite and  the  Turko-Ugruii  is  closer  and  more  distinctive  than  the  . 
Indo-Knropean  analogies  which  hare  been  pointed  ont.     As  regards 
use,  indeed,  whatever  be,  or  ba  supposed  to  be,  the  origin  of  each,  it 
may  be  said  to  unount  to  identity. 

The  Dravidian  languages  being  so  highly  cultivated,  and  having  been 
ooltivftted  from  ao  early  a  period,  we  should  be  prepared  to  expect  th&t 
in  developing  their  inflexional  forms  they  availed  themselves,  as  far  as 
possible,  of  words  or  particles  which  they  had  already  in  ase,  instead  of 
borrowing  the  inflexional  particles  of  their  neighbour.  May  it  not  be 
practicable,  therefore,  to  discover  the  origin- of  d,  the  Dravidian  sign  of 
the  preterite,  in  the  Dravidian  langnages  themselves  ) 

Dr  Qranl  (in  hie  "  Outlines  of  Tamil  Grammar,"  p.  42)  says,  "  The 
verbal  form  in  dv  {e.g.,  ieydu  =  iey-adu,  perhaps  '  something  endowed 
with  what  the  root  iey  signifies,  t^e.,  something  doing')  originally 
■eems  to  have  been  used  for  all  the  forms  of  the  finite  verb  in  the  sin- 
gular (nd»  ieyiiu,  I  doing,  n!  ieydv,  thou  doing,  &c),  and  hydum. 
{ieydvi-um),  in  the  plural  (n&m  itydwn,  ntngaf  ieydum,  &c.  iepdv  in 
the  sense  of  I  did,  and  ieydum  in  the  sense  of  we  did,  are  still  found 
in  the  ancient  dialect).  Probably  the  personal  afBxes  were  added  later, 
ieydu  In  =  irydH,  I  did,  &c  In  MalayAJam  the  personal  affixes  are 
not  yet  used  in  prose."  It  would  have  been  more  correct  to  hove  said 
the  personal  affixes  have  eeated  to  be  used  in  Malay&(am  prose,  for  we 
find  them  in  the  prose  of  ancient  inscriptions  ;  but  he  is  quite  right  in 
what  he  says  respecting  the  occasional  use  of  the  uninfiected  forms  ieydu 
and  itydwn  in  the  Tamil  poets,  ieydu  is  used  both  for  the  preterite 
and  the  future,  but  at  present  only  in  the  first  person  singnlar,  and 
ieydum  in  the  plural — e.p.,  ieydu,  I  did,  or  will  do,  ieydum,  we  did,  or 
will  do.  Dr  Granl's  identification  of  the  d,  which  is  the  sign  of  the 
preterite,  with  the  d  which  denotes  the  neuter  singnlar  in  adu,  idu, 
that,  tills,  in  Tamil,  and  adi,  idi,  in  Teluga,  is  very  ingenious.  This  d 
is  need  largely  in  the  formation  of  verbal  nouns,  and  might  eauly  be 
turned  to  account  for -the  purpose  of  denoting  the  present-future  ;  but 
it  is  not  BO  easy  to  see  how  it  came  to  be  used  as  the  sign  of  the  pre- 
terite, the  most  distinctive  of  Dravidian  tenses.  In  the  Tamil  condi- 
tional ieydr4l,  if  (one)  does,  or  did,  ieydv.  appears  to  express  the 
meaning  of  'doing'  irrespective  of  time.  In  some  connections,  however, 
it  will  be  seen  that  this  conditional  form  connects  itself  distinctively  with 
the  past  (See  "  The  Conditional")  Every  difficulty  would  be  removed 
if  we  supposed  the  particle  originally  appended  to  the  root  to  have  been, 
not  simply  du,  but  adu,  the  remote  demonstrative  that.  It  has  been 
seen  that  vie,  the  sign  of  the  present  in  Canarese,  is  probably  «Ae, 
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this.  There  is  someUiiiig  very  enticing  in  the  anppoaitioD  of  the  origin  of 
one  of  the  present  tenses  of  the  DraTidi&n  verb  from  the  demonitmtire 
'this'  and  of  that  of  the  most  distinctiTe  form  of  the  past  from  'titat.' 
The  chief  difficultj  in  t^  way  of  this  supposition,  as  far  as  the  preterite  ia 
concerned,  is  the  foct  that  the  a  of  adu  doea  not  snmva.  It  might  be 
answered  that  this  vovel  might  easily  be  lost  after  the  reason  for  ita  use 
had  ceaaed  to  be  perceiTed.  True.;  bnt  in  this  case  another  vowel,  i,  has 
assarted  a  place  for  itself  instead  of  a,  being  nsed  enphonically  in  Canarese 
before  d,  and  used  by  itself  in  Tamil,  Malayilam,  and  Telugu  aa  a  sign  of 
the  preterite  ;  and  if  i  ia  used  demonstratiTely,  or  is  a  relic  of  a  rowel 
iu«d  demonstratively,  the  preterite  most  hare  been  formed  by  the  addi- 
tion to  the  toot  of  'this,'not 'that,'wbichisTerynnlikely.  Allthatcan 
safely  be  concluded,  therefore,  is  that  the  d  of  the  DraTidian  preterit« 
was  probably  in  its  origin  a  neuter  singular  fonnatiTe,  converting  th« 
verbal  root  to  which  it  was  attached  into  a  verbal  noun  ;  not  into  aa 
abrtract  verbal  noun,  sueb  aa  the  future  seems  to  have  been  formed 
from,  bnt  into  a  concrete  or  conjugated  noun,  in  which  the  action  of  the 
verb  was  arrested  and  localised.  If  this  supposition  should  be  accepted, 
it  will  follow  that  an  agreement,  up  to  a  certain  point,  will  be  dia- 
eovefed  to  exist  between  the  Dravidian  languages  and  the  Sanskrit  and 
Persian.  A  demonstrative  letter  or  particle  wilt  be  found  to  be  made 
use  of  in  both  classes  of  languages  for  substantially  the  same  purpose. 
In  one  it  is  used  to  denote  the  preterite,  in  the  other  to  form  a  paaaive 
participle  capable  of  being  used  as  a  pret«rite.  What  renders  it  more 
remarkable  is  that  this  demoastrative  lettw  or  particle  is  (  or  d  in  both. 
The  di  of  the  Turkish  preterite  (mw-cfvm,  I  loved)  ia  regarded  by 
Max  duller  ("  Lectures,"  p.  324)  aa  the  relic  of  a  posseasive  pronoun. 
"  Faying  belongs  to  me,"  he  says,  "  equals  I  have  piud" — vt,  I  have 
or  pcffisess  paying.  Is  the  preterite  d  of  Tamil  also  a  possessive  t  It 
might  take  this  force,  seeing  thiU  whilst  adu  is  a  demonstrative,  mean- 
ing that  or  it,  it  is  also  a  possesuve  meaning  of — e.g.,  adu  tnadu,  that 
is  mine.  On  the  other  hand,  I  can  discover  no  trace  of  a  possessive 
signification  in  the  Tamil  preterite.  It  does  not  seem  to  get  beyond  a 
demonstrative  meaning.  ' 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Mongolian  has  a  genind,  formed  by  affix- 
ing d,  which  is  nsed  precisely  in  the  some  manner  as  the  Dravidian 
(^u — t.g.,  onad,  riding,  from  onihu,  to  ride.  This  seems  to  be  con- 
nected in  some  way  with  the  Turkish  preterite  dor  di,i£  not  also  with 
the  Dravidian  d,  the  Sanskrit  t,  and  the  Feraian  d.  The  Uongolias 
has  another  gerund  inyi,  which  Mr  Edkins  thinks  is  derived  from  d, 
the  Uongoiy  having  d  for  its  equivalent  So  also  as  we  have  seen,  the 
Tamil  d»  becomes^  in  Telugu.    The  Japanese  gerund  in  te  nearly 
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agrees  in  form  and  lue  with  the  Mongol — t.g.,  aghde,  lifting  np,  from     q.  07 
agke,  to  lift  np.    The  Japanese  preterite  tense  also  is  formed  b;  afflzlDg        ' 
ta  (apparently  a  modification  of  the  genind  U) — t.g.,  nuta,  saw,  from 
vU,  to  see. 

3.  The  Fvtvre  Tense. — The  preterite  tense  of  the  Dravidian  verb  is 
generallf  formed  from  the  preterite  participle  by  enfflxing  the  pro- 
nominal terminations,  but  the  fnture  is  generally  formed,  not  &om  a 
fatore  participle,  bnt  by  suffixing  to  the  verbal  theme  some  particle 
which  is  re^rded,  whatever  its  origin  may  have  been,  as  a  sign  of 
fiitnre  time,  and  adding  to  that  particle  the  pronominal  terminations. 
Generally  these  langnHgas  are  destitute  of  a  future  participle.  The 
exceptions  are  Ualay&lam  and  classical  Tamil,  in  both  of  which  there  is 
a  participle  of  the  future  in  v/bi  or  pttn,  and  Tulu,  la  which  there 
is  a  participle  which  may  be  used  either  for  the  present  or  the  future. 

In  the  Dravidian  languages  there  are  two  future  formations.  One, 
which  is  called  in  Canareae  grammars  the  conditional  future,  is  found 
in  Canarese  and  Telugn  alone ;  the  other,  which  ia  contained  in  all  the 
dialects,  inclusive  of  the  Canarese  and  Telagu,  is  an  indeterminate 
tense,  only  slightly  fataric,  and  is  called  by  Teluga  grammarians  "  the 
aoiist"  It  should  here  be  observed  also,  that  the  use  of  the  present 
for  the  future  is  exceedingly  common  in  all  the  Dravidian  dialects. 

The  future  is  the  least  distinctive  of  the  Dravidian  tenses.  It  is 
need  to  denote  what  is,  was,  or  shall  be  habitoaUy  dona,  and  it  is 
generally  the  connection  only  which  fixes  it  to  a  particular  time. 
When  used  alone  it  denotes  the  future  more  commonly  than  any  other 
time,  and  hence  ia  called  the  future  by  grammarians.  The  particles  by 
which  it  is  expressed  seem  t«  show  that  ori^nally  it  was  a  verbal 
noun,  denoting  abstractly  the  idea  contained  in  the  verb ;  and  if  this 
idea  is  correct  it  will  account  for  its  indeterminateness. 

In  Tamil  there  are  several  modes  of  forming  the  fntnre,  each  of 
which  has  its  counterpart  in  one  or  another  of  the  other  dialects.  The 
oldest  form  of  the  fatnra — of  which  a  few  traces  only  survive  in  the 
poets — was  formed  by  adding  g  or  kto  the  root,  with  the  usual  ennn- 
ciative  u — e.g.,  iey-gu,  I  will  do.  This  is  pluralised  by  the  addition 
of  um — e.g.,  iey-gum,  we  will  do,  also  iey-gwn  vandem,  we  came  in 
order  to  do,  in  which  iey-gam  has  the  force  of  a  plural  participle  of  the 
fnture.  I  have  no  doubt  we  have  here  the  origin  of  the  gum  or  hum 
which  may  be  affixed  to  any  verb  in  classical  Canarese,  to  form  an 
aorist — e.g.,  giyu-gum,  be,  it,  they,  ice.,  do.  The  sign  of  the  future  is 
g.  um,  originally  a  conjunctive  particle,  can  be  need  either  as  a  sign 
of  comprehension,  to  give  folness  to  the  sense,  or  as  a  sign  of  plurality. 
The  connection  shows  in  which  sense  it  is  nsed.    In  the  next  stage  of 
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the  growth  of  thU  form  of  the  future  we  find  the  personal  terminations 
Boffixed  to  ^,  but  still  only  in  the  poets— e.g.,  ieygSn  {ity^-in),  I  will  do. 
lu  certun  connections  this  g  is  hardened  to  hk^—e.g.,  adeikkin,  I  will 
obtain.  In  both  thase  cases  v  would  be  us«d  in  the  ordinary  dialect 
instead  of  g.  This  g  oi  Uc,  though  osed  in  a  futnric  sense,  seema  lo 
connect  itself  natnrally  with  tho  formative  ;  or  i^t,  nbicb  constitutes 
the  ordinary  formative  of  many  verba,  and  appears  as  such  in  the  infi- 
nitive and  the  neuter  future,  as  well  as  in  verbal  derivatives — e.g., 
p6-ga,  to  go ;  jAgvm,  it  will  go ;  tru-Mo,  to  be ;  im^ehtm,  it  will  be. 

The  futore  is  ordinarily  formed  in  Tamil,  both  in  the  poets  and  in 
the  colloqaial  dialect,  by  adding  v,  b,  or  pp  to  the  root,  in  accordance 
with  the  rule  of  euphony  explained  when  treating  of  the  caosal  verb. 
After  y,  I,  r,  j-  and  f,via  generally  used — e.g.,  ie^-v^n,  I  will  do ;  iol- 
y4n,  I  will  say ;  «tr-it-4n,  I  will  lean  upon ;  wtr-u-fci,  I  will  floorish ; 
nUih'-en,  I  will  perish.  To  this,  however,  there  are  exceptions  in 
regard  to  roots  ending  in  I  and  I — e.g.,  kal,  to  learn,  becomes  in  the 
future  hapin  (  =  kaJ-ppin),  and  Idi,  to  hear,becomes  ki(pia[  =  kif-ppgn). 
V  13  nsed  after  roots  ending  in  w  preceded  by  a  long  vowel,  whether 
long  by  n&tore  or  by  position — e^.,  pddu,  to  ung,  becomes  in  the 
futnre  pddu-v-in;  atatppu,  to  send,  arutj^ui'-gji.  The  nssals  n  and  9 
form  their  futures  by  suffixing  b — eg.,  m,  to  say,  becomes  in  the  future 
eiirb^  I  will  say ;  «?,  to  eat,  becomes  uj/rb-dn.  This  b  changes  some- 
times in  the  poets  to  m — e.g.,  instead  of  eniar,  they  will  say,  the  poeta 
are  fond  of  usmg  enmar.  Another  and  still  more  poetical  form  of  thb 
future  verb  is  ettmanAr.  (See  Epicene  Plural,  p.  138.)  b  also  makes 
its  appearance  in  those  fntuie  participial  nouns  in  which  two  v't 
would  otherwise  appear — e.g.,  varuhavan,  not  vantvavan,  he  who  will 
come.  All  other  Tamil  verbs  (with  a  few  unimportant  exceptions) 
form  futures  of  tlus  class  by  affixing  j^ — that  is,  by  doabling  6,  which 
then  becomes  pp  by  rule — e.g.,  irv,  to  be,  becomes  in  the  future  tru- 
pp^;  na4'h  ^  walk,  nada-pp4n;  hadi,  to  bite,  kadi-pp^jL  Of  all 
these  f  aturic  particles  or  modifications  of  the  same  particle,  the  one  most 
largely  used  in  Tamil  is  v,  and  this  is  the  fiitare  suffix  invariably  used 
in  colloquial  Canarese,  and  generally  in  the  classical  dialect  The  Tu)ii 
present,  originally  a  future,  also  uses  v.  I  am  inclined  to  consider 
these  signs  of  the  future  as  originally  nothing  more  than  formatives  of 
verbal  nouns.  According  to  this  supposition,  g,  the  oldest  sign  of  the 
future  in  Tamil,  would  naturally  ally  itself  to  f,  b,  and  p.  The  only 
difference  between  the  verbal  noun  and  the  fntnre  is  that  the  verbal 
noun  affixes  to  the  g,  v,  b,  or  p,  only  an  enunciative  vowel,  generally  u, 
whilst  the  future  is  recognised  by  its  affixing  to  the  same  formative  letters 
the  pronominal  terminations — e.g.,  compare  kada-gu,  mustard,  from  kadv, 
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to  be  sharp ;  htru^ilm,  athwart,  from  jhiru,  to  be  short ;  ari-mi,  know- 
ledge, from  ari,  to  know ;  idr-bu,  support,  from  Mr,  to  lean  upon  ;  iita- 
ppu,  aa  opening,  from  tiva,  to  open.  The  fbrmfttivee  most  largely  nsed  in 
the  formfttjon  of  these  verbal  nouns  are  v  aadpp,  just  as  we  have  seen  that 
V  and  pp  are  the  most  commonly  nsed  signs  of  the  future.  That  the 
future  was  originally  a  verbal  noun  will  appear  atill  more  dearly  when  we 
consider  the  Tamil  second  future,  or  defective  aoristic  future,  in  um  or  u. 

The  Tamil  future  formed  from  t>,  b,  or  pp,  is  destitute  of  a  relative 
participle,  and  uses  instead  the  aorist  future  in  wn.  Qenerally  also, 
that  aorist  is  used  instead  of  the  more  distinctive  future  in  the  third 
person  singular  neater.  Thos,  whilst  '  he  will  be '  is  iru-pp-dn,  '  it 
will  be'  ia  ordinarily  tru(jU)-tim,  not  irvrpp-adtt;  and  forma  like  ira- 
pp-adv  are  in  general  naed  oa\j  as  participial  nouns.  In  this  re^Mct 
Tamil  is  less  r^nlar  than  Canarese,  in  vhich  the  ordinary  third  person 
neoter  singular  of  Um  future  tense  ia  irw-adK.  In  the  classical  dia- 
lect of  Tamil,  however,  we  find  mav-(n)a,  things  that  will  come. 

Another  or  second  future  formation  of  the  Tamil  may  be  called  the 
deCectire  aoristic  fntnre,  inasmuch  as  its  reference  to  future  time  is  stiU 
less  distinct  and  determinate  than  the  foture  in  v,  and  as  it  is  ordinarily 
restricted  to  two  forme,  the  third  peraon  ungulor  neuter,  and  the  rela- 
tive paiticiplB.  This  defective  future  is  formed  by  suffixing  urn  to  the 
formed  theme — e.ff.,  pdff-vm,  it  will  go ;  var-um,  it  will  come ;  irvkk- 
«m,  it  will  be.  The  future  in  wm  is  not  considered  by  Tamil  gram- 
marians as  distinct  from,  and  independent  of,  the  future  in  v,  but  is 
strangely  enough  considered  as  a  part  of  it  Ita  claim,  however,  to  be 
r^arded  as  a  distinct  future  formation  u  confirmed  by  the  Malayftlam, 
in  which  it  is  the  form  of  the  future  in  ordinary  use— Cj^.,  ildn  ertdf-wm, 
I  will  write,  nt  erad-um,  thou  wilt  write ;  the  other  form  corresponding 
to  the  Tamil  future  in  v,  b,  pp,  is  used  in  Malayt{am  as  in  Tamil,  but 
not  BO  commonly,  except  in  conjunction  with  certain  nouns — e.ff., 
dififam,  till  (it)  become,  for  tlgit-{v)-6{am  or  dgumrdfam ;  marippfdfam, 
till  (it  die),  for  mariiium-A{am.  In  the  Tamil  of  prose  and  conversa- 
tion the  future  in  um  is  used  in  connection  with  the  neuter  of  the 
third  person  singular  alone ;  but  in  the  poetry  it  occasionally  takes  a 
wider  range  of  application,  and  ia  sometimes  construed  even  with  the 
masculine-feminine  plural,  as  in  Malay&^am.  The  future  in  um,  when 
used  in  Tamil  as  a  relative  participle,  does  not  differ  from  the  form  of 
the  same  fntnre  which  is  used  as  the  third  person  singular  neuter.  The 
ttmaa  are  identical — e.g.,  pOff-um,  it  will  go,  pUg-wn,  which  will  go ; 
they  may  therefore  be  r^srded  as  one. 

um  is  added,  not  to  the  crude  root  of  the  verb,  or  that  form  which 
is  used  u  the  imperatiTe,  hut  to  the  formed  tbem^  or  that  verbal  noun 
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wMch  forma  Hm  baaia  of  the  infinitive,  and  the  equivalent  of  which 
coQstitntes  in  Telngu  the  inflexional  baus  of  eveiy  part  of  the  verU 
The  base  to  which  the  future  um  ia  snfSzed,  m&y,  therefore,  safely  btt 
aasnmed  to  be  a  verbal  noon,  even  in  Tamil,  though  it  nrely  appears 
in  a,  aep&rate  shape.  The  following  inBtaucee  will  show  the  relation 
aabsiating  between  the  Tamil  infinitive  and  the  aoriotic,  impenonal 
fatnre,  in  virtae  of  the  formation  of  both  on  the  baaia  of  the  fonoed 
verbal  theme,  or  assumed  verbal  noun,  in  qneetion : — compare  pdg^ 
to  go,  pdg-vm,  it  will  go ;  inflexional  theme,  pd^ :  plAh-a,  to  caoae  to 
go,  to  get  rid  of ;  pdkk'vm,  it  will  get  rid  of ;  inflexional  theme,  p6-kt»  : 
iruik-a,  to  be  ;  imUi-um,  it  will  be ;  inflexional  theme,  irv-kku.  In 
those  cases  in  which  intransitive  verba  are  converted  into  tnututivea  by 
douUing  the  initi&l  consonant  of  the  tense-ugn  (e,<f.,  va^ar-git-in,  I 
grow,  hardened  into  vafar-iOr-in,  I  rear),  the  infinitive  and  the  aoriatic 
fnture  of  the  transitive  verb  are  formed  npon  the  basis  of  a  theme 
which  terminates  in  the  formative  iJi>-u  (the  equivalent  of  which  is  cA-u 
in  Telugu),  whilst  the  unformed  theme,  or  ultimate  root,  is  the  basis 
of  the  corresponding  forms  of  the  intransitive — e.g.,  compare  valar-a, 
to  grow ;  valar-um.  It  will  grow :  theme,  volar ;  with  vafar-ki-a,  to 
rear ;  valar-kk-itm,  it  will  rear :  theme  vafar-IAu.  It  ia  evident  from 
&  comparison  of  these  illustrations,  that  the  above  ^  or  i:  is  no  part  of 
the  ugn  of  fnture  time ;  it  belongs  to  the  formatiTa,  not  to  the  future ; 
the  infinitive  as  well  as  the  soristic  future  is  built  upon  it ;  and  the 
Telugu  formative  which  Gorresponds  to  it  has  a  place  iu  every  part  of 
the  verb.  The  conclusion  we  tiius  arrive  at  confirma  the  Huppoeition 
that  the  first  Tamil  future  also  was  originally  only  »  verbal  noun,  and 
that  it  is  indebted  to  usage  for  its  futuhc  meaning. . 

The  fnture  in  um  is  altogether  Impersonal;  no  pronominal  tennina- 
tiona  are  ever  added  to  it,  and  in  consequence  it  is  well  adapted  to  be 
used  as  a  relative  participle,  Uie  relative  participlea  being  used  alike 
by  all  persons,  numbers,  and  genders.  The  particle  «m,  which  con- 
stitutes the  sign  of  future  time,  is  identical  in  form,  and  is  also,  I 
believe,  identical  in  origin  and  force,  with  um,  the  conjunctive  or 
copulative  particle  of  Tamil.  It  is  also  identical  with  nu,  the  im- 
personal snfilz  of  the  third  person  singular  and  plural  of  each  gender 
of  the  Telugu  aorist, — a  tense  which  perfectly  corresponds  with  the 
one  now  under  consideration,  nu  is  an  euphonised  form  of  u,  the 
conjunctive  particle  of  Telugu,  corresponding  to  ti,  the  ultimate  base 
of  the  Tamil  um;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  particle  has  been 
chosen,  both  in  Tamil  and  in  Telugu,  to  be  the  characteristic  sign  of 
the  aoriat,  because  of  its  aoitablenesa  for  conjoining  the  future  to  the 
present  and  past, — that  is,  for  expressing  the  idea  ot  contiauity.     l^ia 
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tense,  it  is  tme,  freqoaDtly  denotea  the  fatnre ;  bat  does  this  only  in 
ft  TAgne  manner,  and  it  is  much  more  freqaently  used  to  exi^aea  cod- 
tinnons  action,  or  what  is  habitual];  done.  Thus,  fMU-u  pvl  tin{n)- 
«m  (Tarn.)  is  to  bo  tnuislated,  not  the  oz  will  e»t  grus,  but  the  ox 
eats  {i-e.,  habitnall;  eats)  grass,  or  grass  is  the  ox's  food. 

When  the  relatiTe  participle  of  this  aoristic  fature;  conpled  to  a 
noan  signi^dng  time,  is  followed  by  a  finite  preterite  verb,  the  future 
in  Tamil  takes  the  sense  of  the  imperfect — e.g.,  ndn  var-^an  porudu, 
pirei  (k)ittg4^  when  I  was  coming  (which  appean  to  mean  literally 
when  I  shall  eome),  I  saw  the  battle.  In  respect  of  this  capacity  of 
the  aoiistic  fntnie  for  becoming  an  historical  preterite,  it  resemblea  the 
future  tense  of  the  Semitic  languages. 

Classical  Tamil,  Malay&lam,  and  Telt^:n  occaMOnally  form  this 
aoristic  fatnre  bjr  suffixing  k  instead  of  tim — t^.,  tar-u,  Tarn,  it  will 
come,  instead  of  var-um;  «^ff-it,  it  will  eat,  instead  of  v^-tim; 
parapp^  it  will  spread,  instead  of  parapp-um.  It  i«  apparent  from 
these  illnttiations  that  w,  like  wk,  is  suffixed,  not  to  the  root  or  nltimato 
base  of  the  verb,  bnt  to  the  formed  verbal  theme,  or  primitive  Terbal 
Donn,  which  forma  the  basis  of  all  fonns  of  the  future.  TiiM  future  in 
tt  is  considered  by  native  grammarians  as  an  al-ntri,  or  uninflected 
form,  and  the  drcninstance  that  the  «  is  somatimes  elided  gives  colour 
to  this  idea ;  bnt  as  the  basis  is  not  the  bare  root,  but  that  root  plat 
the  foimatave,  it  appears  to  me  that  to  that  extent  at  least  it  most  be 
regarded  as  an  inflected  form.  The  u  is  probably  not  the  merely 
euphonic  enonciative  i^  as  appears  from  the  position  it  holds  in 
llalay&)am,  bnt  the  «c  which  constitutes  the  base  of  the  conjunctive 
particle  wm.  The-  future  in  um  and  the  fiitore  in  u  are  thus  brought 
into  agreement. 

Futitrt  Vtrhai  Partieiple. — There  is  a  verbal  participle  of  the  fature 
in  use  in  classical  Tamil,  and  still  more  hugely  used  in  Ualayftiam, 
which  is  fmned  by  ad^ng  «!»,  Mm,  or  ppdt,  either  to  the  root  or  to 
the  infiexional  base  of  the  verb.  Another  form  foimd  in  Tamil  alone, 
and  in  it  but  rarely,  is  pdUw.  This  is  a  verbal  participle,  not  an 
infinitive,  but  is  sometimes  scarcely  distingmshable  from  the  infinitive 
in  use — e.ff.,  Tamil,  leolla  (infia)  entnddn,  means  he  roee  up  to  slay ; 
and  kolvdn  (fnt  part)  eruwldn,  means  also  he  rose  up  to  slay.  It 
might  be  rendered,  be  rose  up  being  about  to  slay ;  bnt  this  would 
be  simply  an  awkward  way  of  saying  the  same  thing.  The  initial 
letter  of  this  psitide  ia  «,  (,  or  pp,  according  to  circamstaocee ;  and 
those  drcnmstances  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  under  ^lich  the 
rign  of  the  future  tense,  already  considered,  becomes  t>,  b,  or  pp. 
Whatever  is  the  origin  of  the  one  ngn  must  be  the  origin  of  the  other. 
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The  foUowing  &re  instAiicea  of  all  thiee  initials : — varu-vdn,  being  about 
to  come ;  utj-Mn,  being  abont  to  eat ;  «ada^>dfi,  being  abont  to 
walk.  I  have  not  met  with  any  instance  of  the  change  of  b  into  m 
after  a  nasal,  in  connection  with  thia  particle  (though  it  was  noticed 
that  the  b  of  the  futnre  tense  often  changes  in  the  poets  into  m — e.g., 
m^rsi«nniiir,'the7  will  say);  bnt  this  change,  or  the  equiralent  one 
of  »  into  m,  is  common  in  llalay ftjam,  in  which  they  would  say,  not 
un-Mn,  being  about  to  eat,  aa  la  Tamil ;  but  un-mdn.  In  Malayllam 
the  V  is  sometimes  optionally  omitted — e.g.,  var-dn,  instead  of  vant- 
Mln,  being  about  to  come,  dn,  the  second  portion  of  this  particle, 
though  apparently  identical  with  dn,  the  pronominal  termination  of 
the  third  person  singular  masculine  in  Tamil,  has  in  reality  no  con- 
nection with  it,  I  regard  it  as  an  euphonic  or  emphatic  lengthening 
of  an,  and  this  as  et^uivalent  to  am,  adu,  the  ordinary  formatives  of 
Tamil  neuter  singular  nouns.  We  have  another  instance  of  this  change 
of  adu  to  an,  and  then  to  dn,  in  pdn,  ten,  which  is  a  poetical  form 
of  padu  or  patttt.  See  "Numerals."  Ten.  iruppdn,  Tam.  being  about 
to  be,  is  therefore,  I  conceive,  the  equivalent  of  it-uppadu,  that  which 
ia  about  to  be,  it  will  be  (Can.  iruvadu). 

Canarese  forms  its  ordinary  future,  and  the  Tulu  its  present  (by 
analogy  a  future),  by  inserting  v  between  the  theme  and  the  pronominal 
terminations,  in  accordance  with  the  first  Tamil  future — viz.,  that  in 
V.  This  Canarese  future,  like  the  Tamil,  has  often  an  indeterminate, 
aoristic  sense ;  but  it  is  more  regular  than  the  Tamil,  inasmnch  as  it 
never  changes  v  into  b  or  pp,  in  the  modem  dialect,  but  uses  v  aa  the 
invariable  sign  of  future  time.  It  b  not  obliged  also,  like  the  Tamil, 
to  borrow  its  third  person  singular  neuter  from  another  formation,  bnt 
forma  it,  like  the  other  persona,  by  means  of  v — e.ff.,  tru-v-oifw,  it  will 
be ;  and  it  has  also  a  relative  participle  of  its  own — e.g.,  M^u-imi  or 
bdlriHi,  that  will  live.  It  is  richer  in  thia  respect  than  the  other 
dialects.  The  Tulu  future,  properly  so-called,  must  be  considered  aa 
simply  a  verbal  noun,  with  the  affixes  of  the  personal  terminations. 

The  Telugu  teoae  which  corresponds  to  the  Tamil  and  Canarese 
aoriatic  futures  is  atiU  more  distinctively  en  aoiist  than  they,  though 
with  an  inclination  in  general  t«  the  idea  of  futurity.  By  English 
grammarians  this  tense  is  commonly  called,  not  the  futnre,  but  the 
aorist.  It  is  formed  by  inserting  dn  between  the  theme  and  the 
pronominal  tBrminations  ;  with  the  exception  of  the  third  person  sin- 
gular masculine  and  feminine,  and  third  person  plural  neuter,  in  which 
nu  alone,  the  equivalent  of  the  Tamil  ttm,  is  added  to  the  theme. 
Compare  the  Tamil  Ag^m,  it  will  become,  it  will  be,  with  the  Telugu 
aorist  avu-nu  (he,  she,  it,  they,  neat.,  &c.),  will  become.     Possibly  the 
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Tdugu  aoriBtic  fonnatiTe  tfu  is  allied  to  tu,  the  particle  of  preBent 
time.  GOud  makes  nse  of  it  as  the  toga  of  the  future,  in  connection 
with  the  firat  and  second  p«tsoDS  of  the  verb — f.g.,  wunkt-k-<i,  I  will 
speak.  Compare  the  (r  or  kk  which  is  sometimes  used  as  the  sign  of 
the  future  bj  the  High  TamiL 

2.  The  more  Dittinelive  Fvlttrt. — Id  modem  Canarese  this  con- 
stitutes the  second  form  of  the  futore,  in  consequence  of  being  less 
used  than  the  other.  It  is  formed  by  inserting  t^,  or  {,  or  d,  between 
the  theme  and  the  pronominal  signs,  and  leogtheniiig  the  vowel  which 
immediately  follows  this  future  particle — viz.,  the  initial  vowel  of  the 
pronoun — e.g.,  mAd-iy-inu,  I  will  do,  or  nudi-d-inu,  I  will  say.  In 
Telugu  also,  this  future  assumes  a  twofold  form,  from  the  optional  use 
of  two  inserted  particles,  corresponding  to  the  iy  or  {,  and  d  of  the 
Canarese.  One  form  inserts  i  between  the  theme  and  the  pronominal 
terminations — e.^.,  ehtt-i^it,  I  will  do — which  i  is  optionally  changed 
to  I,  in  the  third  person  neuter  plural — e.g.,  chi»-t-ni,  they  (neat)  will 
do.  The  other  form  of  the  future,  which  is  still  more  rarely  used, 
inserts  eda — e.ff.,  diit-eda-mi,  I  will  do— except  in  the  third  person 
singular,  and  the  third  penon  neuter  plural,  in  which  edi  is  used 
instead  of  tda — e.g.,  ehit-edi-ni,  they  (neut.)  will  do. 

A^itiet  of  the  Sign  of  the  future. — The  most  characteristic  and 
most  extensively  used  sign  of  the  future  in  the  Dravidian  tongues,  is 
evidently  the  v  of  the  Tamil,  Canaiese,  and  Tu}n.  It  is  remarkable 
that  in  Bengali  and  Oriya,  and  also  in  Bhojpuri  Hindi,  the  sign  of 
future  time  is  v,  pronounced  h — e.g.,  r&khiba,  Beng.  I  will  preserve  ; 
in  Oriya,  rdihiln;  in  Bhojpuri  Hindi,  rdkhab — and  this  b  has 
been  connected  by  Max  Miiller  with  the  b  or  bo  which  forms  the 
most  characteristic  sign  of  the  Latin  future,  and  which  is  considered 
to  be  a  relic  of  an  old  substantive  verb.  The  d  of  the  Dravidian  pre- 
terite seemed  to  have  so  wide  a  range  of  affinities  both  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  that  it  need  not  be  considered  impossible,  though  I  can 
scarcely  consider  it  probable,  that  the  Brandian  fntnric  v  also  should 
possess  some  ulteri<»  affinities.  The  nearest  resemblances  are  those 
of  the  Ugrian  languages.  In  Finnish,  ua  or  m  is  the  sign  iff  the 
fntnre  participle  which  is  used  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  formation 
of  the  future  tense — e.g.,  oU'va,  about  to  be  ;  and  the  sign  of  the 
future  infinitive  is  van—  e.g.,  ole-van,  to  be,  to  be  about  to  be  ;  with 
which  we  may  compare  the  Tamil  fntore  verbal  participle  in  Win. 
In  Hungarian,  the  future  participle  is  formed  by  suffixing  v6 — e.g., 
li-vd  (Finnish  ole-va)  being  or  about  to  be.  If  I  am  right,  however, 
in  considering  the  Dravidian  future  in  v,  £,  p,  as  a  verbal  noun  origin- 
ally, and  the  signs  of  tiie  fntura.  as  the  ordinary  formatives  of  verbal 
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nonna,  all  each  Indo-EiiTop6&n  and  Scythiaa  resemblaoces  must  be 
reg&rded  as  merel;  accidental. 

4.  CoKPOimn  Tbhsxs. — It  ia  nnneceseary  to  enter  into  an  investiga- 
tioQ  of  the  Drflvidian  compound  tenses,  masmudk  aa  in  all  the  dialect, 
except  the  Tula  and  Ofiud,  thejr  are  formed  in  the  simpleat  poasibla 
manner,  by  suffixing  the  variooa  tenses  of  the  aubatantire  verb  to  the 
verbal  participlea  of  active  verbs.  Thus  '  doing  I  was'  will  represent 
the  imperfect  (also  '  doing  I  came  ') ;  '  doing-keeping '  {i.e.,  keeping  ft 
doing)  '  I  was,'  a  more  continoative  imperfect ; '  having  done  I  am,'  the 
perfect ;  '  having  done  I  was,'  the  pluperfect ;  '  having  done  I  shaU  be,' 
the  fntore  perfect.  The  last  two  compound  tenses  ue  formed  in  thia 
manner  even  in  Tuju  and  GAnd. 

A  vast  number  of  auxiliary  verbs  are  used  in  all  the  Dravidian 
dialects,  in  conjunction  with  infinitives  and  verbal  participles,  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  compound  ideas  j  but  as  the  use  of  those  auxili- 
aries pertains  rather  to  the  idiom  or  syntax  of  the  language  than  to  the 
grammatical  atructure,  and  is  sofficientlj  explained  in  the  ordinary 
grammars,  it  would  be  oat  of  place  to  inquire  into  them  here.  (See 
"  Classification  of  Verbs.") 

Tbb  RniTiTE  Pabticiple, — It  ia  a  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the 
Dravidian  langnages,  that  they  have  no  relative  pronouns  whatever, 
and  that  the  place  of  the  relative  pronoun  is  supplied  by  a  part  of  the 
verb  which  is  called  tlie  relative  participle,  or  the  adjective  participle, 
a  participle  which  ia  invariably  followed  by  a  noun,  and  preceded  by 
the  words  or  phrases  that  depend  npon  the  relative. 

The  vernaculars  of  Northern  India  have  relative  pronouns  derived 
from  the  Sanskrit  relatives  j/ah,  j/A,  j/ad,  who,  moac,  who,  fern.,  which, 
neat. ;  but  of  those  pronouns  they  make  little  use,  probably  throogh 
an  nnder-carrent  of  Dravidian,  or  at  least  of  Prn-Saoskrit,  inflaencea. 
In  those  languagea  a  sentence  which  contains  a  relative  is  ordinaiily 
divided  into  two  metnbeis ;  and  the  demonstrative  pronoun  which 
forms  the  nominative  of  the  second  member  of  the  sentence,  is  aaed 
instead  of  a  relative.  Thus  instead  of  saying,  the  man  who  came  yes- 
terday has  come  again  to-day,  they  would  prefer  to  say,  a  man  came 
yesterday,  he  is  come  again  to-day.  The  Dravidian  langnages  some- 
times make  use  of  a  similar  idiom,  but  only  in  the  hurry  of  conversa' 
tion.  They  are  not  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  any  such  arrangement, 
the  Kgnification  of  the  relative,  together  with  that  of  the  definite 
article,  being  contained  in,  and  distinctly  expressed  by,  the  relative 
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participle  of  the  verb.  Thus  they  iroald  oay  in  Tamil,  vOMda-di,  the 
person  vho  cune,  literally,  th&-who-came  penon.  In  like  manner  they 
might  use  the  present  relative  puticiple — t.^.,  varvgita  &l,  the-who-ia- 
coming  person,  or  the  fatare  varum  6i,  the-who-will-come  person. 

The  name  giren  to  the  relative  participle  by  Tamil  grammariani,  is 
peyar  teheham,  nonn-defect,  or  noun -complement — i.e.,  a  word  which 
reqnires  the  complemeDt  of  a  noun  to  complete  its  sigoiGcation.  This 
name  is  ^ven  to  it  becansa  it  participatea  so  largely  in  the  nature 
of  an  adjective  that  it  is  invariably  followed  by  a  noau,  to  which  it 
stands  in  the  relation  of  a  relative^  and  which  it  connects  with  the 
antecadeot  clauses.  Like  other  Dravidian  adjectives,  it  undergoes  no 
alteration  on  account  of  the  nnmber  or  gander  of  the  related  noun ;  but 
inasmuch  as  it  ia  a  verb  as  well  as  an  adjective  (i.e.,  a  participle  parti- 
cipating la  the  nature  of  both  parts  of  speech),  it  is  capable  of  govern- 
ing a  preceding  noun,  equally  with  any  other  part  of  the  verb  to  which 
it  belongs — e.g.,  nUlei  entdina  pulavan,  Tam.  the  poet  who  wrote  the 
book,  literally,  the-who-the-book-wrote  poet ;  IcdftU  tirigaa  y&nei,  Tam. 
the  elephant  that  wanders  in  the  jungle,  literally,  the-that-in-the-jungle- 
wanders  elephant. 

The  relative  rafSz  most  largely  used  in  the  Dravidian  languages  is 
a,  which  is  appended  to  the  Terl>al  participle  or  gerund,  to  convert  it 
into  a  relative  participle.  Thus  in  Tamil,  the  (assumed)  present  verbal 
participle  of  upj,  to  plough,  is  itru-gir,  ploughing ;  from  which,  by 
suffixing  a,  is  formed  the  present  relative  participle  vrvffir-a,  that 
ploughs.  The  preterite  verbal  participle  of  the  same  verb  is  vru-d-tt, 
hiCVing  ploughed  (of  which  the  final  u  is  merely  enundative),  from 
which  by  the  addition  of  the  same  a,  is  formed  the  preterite  relative 
partidpla  urvd-a,  that  ploughed.  When  the  preterite  verbal  participle 
ends,  not  in  d^  but  in  i,  n  (or  more  elegaotiy  y)  is  euphonically 
inserted  between  the  concurrent  vowela  i  and  a — e.ff.,  from  enid4, 
having  written,  is  formed  (rtM£-i-(n)-a,  or  erutl4-(!/)-a,  that  wrote.  In 
all  these  particulars  Malay&lam  perfectly  agrees  with  Tamil.  The 
future  relative  participle  of  Tamil  u  not  formed  from  a,  but  terminates 
in  vnt,  and  is  identical  with  the  aoristic  future  third  person  singular 
neuter.  This  ia  also  the  form  of  the  future  relative  participle  almost 
invariably  used  in  Uatay&)am. 

Canareoe  has  in  thia  point  the  advantage  not  only  of  Tamil,  but 
generally  of  the  other  dialects ;  inasmuch  as  it  forms  its  future  relative 
participle  by  affixing  the  same  a — ft?.,  flwUim-a,  bAi-*-a,  or  bAiv-v-a, 
which  will  live.  On  the  other  hand,  the  relative  participle  of  the 
present  tense  in  Canaiese  is  defective,  being  formed  by  means  of  the 
relative  participle  of  the  future  used  u  an  auxiliary— «.;.,  bd{-utUawa, 
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which  liveB,  literally,  which  will  be  living.  The  preterite  relative  par- 
ticiple is  formed,  like  that  of  Tamil,  by  anffiziDg  a  ;  the  ooly  difference 
is,  that  between  the  final  i  of  the  verbal  participle  and  the  relative  a, 
d  is  inserted  eapbonically  instead  of  y  or  n — e.p.,  m4^-(cf)-a,  which 
did,  from  tndd-i,  having  done.  Telngn  agrees  with  Tamil  in  forming 
its  present  and  preterite  relative  participles  by  suffixing  a,  and  in 
inserting  n  between  the  t  in  which  the  preterite  verbal  participle  of 
that  dialect  invariably  ends,  and  the  relative  a — e.g.,  from  an-(u-nnu, 
becoming,  ia  formed  acu-lu-nn'-a,  that  becomes  ;  and  from  ay-i,  having 
become,  ia  formed  oy-i-{»)-o,  that  became.  The  suffir  of  the  relative 
participle  of  the  negative  voice  of  the  verb  is  a  in  Tamil,  Malay&|am, 
and  Canarese,  in  Telagu  it  is  ni.  It  is  now  evident  that  a  may  be 
regarded  as  the  characteriatic  relative  loffiz  of  the  Dravidisn  langiiag«s. 
The  only  exceptions  are  ni,  the  negative  relative  suffix  of  the  Telnga  ; 
the  suffix  of  the  aoristic  future  relative  in  several  of  the  dialects — viz^ 
ni  in  Eu,  um  in  Tamil,  and  fdu,  tffi,  i,  or  l(i  in  Telngn ;  and  ti  tfa* 
sign  of  the  preterite  relative  participle  in  Eu.  The  relative  participles 
of  Tuju  do  not  appear  to  differ  from  its  verbal  participles. 

Not  only  are  the  greater  number  of  relative  partidplea  formed  bj 
soffixing  a,  but,  as  was  observed  in  the  section  on  "  The  Ifoun,"  moat 
Dravidian  adjectives  also  receive  the  same  soffix.  Ultimate  nouns  of 
quality  or  relation  are  capable  of  being  used  as  adjectives,  without  aay 
change  or  addition — e.g.,  tir-u,  small,  ptr-u,  great ;  but  more  commonly 
these  nouns  are  converted  into  quasi  relative  participles,  and  rendered 
thereby  more  convenient  for  use  as  adjectives — e.g.,  nTi-{y)-a,  small, 
j>er-i-{^)-a,  great.  The  preterite  relative  participles  of  regular  verbs 
are  also  frequently  used  as  adjectives — e.g.,  uyar^nd-a,  high,  literally, 
that  was  high,  tdr^nd-a,  low,  literally,  that  was  low.  Tamil  adjectivea 
like  per-H^ya,  agree  so  exactly  with  preterite  relative  participles  like 
pai}'t}rir{y)-a  (for  pa9n-i-(n)-a),  which  made,  that  thay  may  safely  be 
regarded  as  preterite  relative  participles  in  form,  though  unconnected 
with  the  preterite  or  any  other  tense  in  signification,  and  grammatically 
explained  as  relative  participles  of  appellatives  or  conjugated  noons. 
Another  class  of  Tamil  adjectives  receive  the  suffix  of  the  future  or 
aorist  relative  participle—  i.e.,  vm,  which  b  suffixed  like  i-lj/)-a,  to  the 
crude  noun  of  quality — e.g.,  per-um,  great,  pai-um,  green.  There  is  no 
difference  in  meaning  between  these  two  classes  of  adjectival  formatives, 
the  use  of  the  one  rather  than  the  other  being  determined  solely  by 
euphony  or  usage ;  but  on  the  whole  ttm  is  considered  more  elegant 
than  i-(y)-a.     (See  "Adjectives,"  p.  208.) 

Origin  of  the  Relative  .Sw^Saw.— The  Tamil  aoriat  or  future  anffir 
um,  has  already  been  shown  to  be  identical  with  the  coqjanctive  or 
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copnlKtiTS  particle.  I  rag&rd  all  the  other  relatiTe  inffizes  as  origi- 
iudl7  aigna  of  the  inJUxion,  or  posBeBsive  ciue-aigna,  expressing  the 
signification  of,  endowed  vith,  poaseBsed  of,  haTing,  which  haa,  Ac 
In  the  older  Scythian  litnguageB,  a  relative  participle  is  nsed,  as  in 
the  DraTidian  langaages,  instead  of  a  relative  pronoan.  Japanese 
tiao  has  no  relative  pronoan,  but  oaea  a  relative  participle  instead  in 
ft  truly  S^^thian  manner.  The  existence  of  a  family  liteneas  in  bo 
renaricable  a  particoUr  tenda  to  show  the  existence  of  some  family 
relationship  between  the  Scythian  groap  and  the  Dravidian.  The 
particle  which  is  affixed  in  the  Scythian  l&ngnagea  for  the  pnrpoBe  of 
forming  a  relative  participle  oat  of  a  verbal  participle,  is  identical  with 
the  ugQ  of  the  posseanve  case.  In  Manchn  this  particle  is  nff^e  or 
ntn^e  (corresponding  to  the  Turkish  mnp) ;  and  the  addition  of  this 
poaaeeure  case-sign  converts  the  verbal  participle  (i,e.,  the  theme  with 
the  tense-ugn  attached)  into  a  verbal  adjective  or  relative  participle, 
precisely  as  in  Tamil  or  Canarese.  Thus  in  Uancha,  from  araeha, 
written,  which  is  the  verbal  participle  of  ara,  to  write,  is  formed  the 
relative  participle  araeha-nggt,  which  wrote,  literally  tha-wiitten- 
having.  Compare  in  Mongolian  bi  omtihti-ne  hiekig,  the  book  I  am 
reading,  in  which  phrase  tie  has  the  same  force  as  a  in  Tamil,  being  in 
itaell  a  poasesaive,  and  converting  the  verbal  participle  to  which  it  is 
appended  into  a  relative  participle.  6t  ia  I ;  Uehig,  booL  Hence  the 
literal  meaning,  as  in  the  Tamil  nAn  vdHihTuir^  ntU,  is  '  the  I  read- 
ing-having book.'  The  Chinese  construction  ia  similar.  Wo  nien-ti 
jAu  means  the  book  I  am  reading,  ti  is  the  sign  of  the  possessive, 
and  is  added  to  nien,  read.  The  relative  participle  in  these  languages 
is  simply  the  verb  in  the  posaessive  case ;  and  the  fact  that  it  has  a 
case  sbowa  that,  pro  tanto  at  least,  it  is  treated  as  a  nonn.  Mr 
Edkins  remarks: — "The  Turanian  intellect  nominalises  the  verb. 
Every  verb  ia  looked  at  as  a  anbstantive."  This  holds  true  of  the 
Dravidian  languages  also  to  a  considerable  extent  The  Dravidian 
relative  participle  is  treated,  as  we  have  seen,  as  a  noun ;  and  if  the 
verbal  participles  had  not  been  regarded  as.  noons,  they  conld  not 
have  been  converted,  as  they  are,  into  relative  participles  by  the 
addition  of  the  sign  of  the  poasessive  case.  It  will  be  seen  also  Hint 
the  infinitive  is  a  verbal  noao,  and  that  the  neater  participial  noun  is 
identical  with  the  third  person  singalar  neuter  of  the  verb.  The  only 
Ught  that  has  ever  been  thrown  on  the  Dravidian  relative  participle 
is  that  which  emanates  from  the  non-Aryan  languages  of  Asia. 

Mr  Edkins  illustrates  the  possibility  of  the  same  form  of  a  word 
being  used  even  in  the  Indo-European  languages,  both  as  a  pre- 
terite and  as  a  possessive  adjective,  somewhat  after  the  Dravidian 
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Style,  hy  the  use  of  the  words  '  horned '  in  the  English  '  homed  cattla' 
In  this  case,  however,  the  «(2  is  not  a  sign  of  the  poaseasiTe  case. 
The  language  of  the  Scythian  tablets  of  Behiaton  has  a  relative 
suffix,  pi,  answeriDg  to  the  Mongolian  H,  which  is  appended,  as  in 
the  Dravidian  langaagss,  to  the  theme  in  the  formatioa  of  telatire 
participles. 

Looking  at  the  analog]r  of  the  Scythian  limgnages,  and  at  the  geoioa 
of  the  Oravidian  languages  themselree,  I  have  so  doubt  that  a,  which 
fonna  the  mo&t  common  Drandian  relative  suffix,  is  identicsl  with  a, 
the  oldest  and  most  chaiacteristic  sign  of  the  possessiTe  case.  The 
other  particles  also  which  ore  used  aa  suffixes  of  the  relative  will  be 
found  to  have  a  similar  nature.  Dr  Onndert  identifies  the  a  of  the 
relative  participle  with  the  demonstratiTe  base  a.  But  I  still  prefer 
the  explanation  I  have  given,  unless,  indeed,  we  feel  wuranted  in  going 
a  step  further,  and  regarding  the  nse  of  a  aa  a  possessive  as  a  secon- 
dary use  of  the  demonstratiTe  a. 

Though  the  sign  of  the  relative  participle  in  Kn  differ!  from  that 
which  prevuls  in  the  other  dialects,  yet  nt,  the  sign  of  the  aorist 
relative  participle,  ia  identical  with  the  sign  of  the  injlexion  or  posses- 
sive esse,  which  is  also  ni.  nt,  the  sign  of  the  negative  'relative 
participle  in  Telugu,  appears  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  nt,  a  ugn 
of  the  Telugu  inflexion,  tt,  the  sign  of  the  preterite  relative  participle 
in  Eu,  is  the  most  commonly  used  sign  of  the  inflexion  in  Telngu ; 
and  the  various  suffixes  of  the  Telugu  aorist  relative  participle  are 
apparently  acljectival  formatives,  corresponding  in  origin  to  ^  the  sign 
of  the  neuter  inflexion  in  the  same  language. 

Though  the  oae  of  a  relative  participle,  instead  of  a  relative  pronoun, 
ia  characteristic  of  the  Scythian  tongues,  yet  both  the  Turkish  and  the 
Finnish  languages  possess  a  relative  pronoun  as  welL  The  nse  of  anch 
a  pronoun  seems  foreign  to  the  grammatical  structure  of  those  lan- 
guages, and  is  reasonably  supposed  to  have  been  imitated  from  the 
usage  of  languages  of  the  Indo-European  stock.  It  ia  certain  that 
Turkish  has  been  much  influenced  by  Persian ;  and  Oriental  Turkish, 
though  it  has  borrowed  from  Persian  a  relative  pronoun,  rarely  uses 
it,  and  ordinarily  substitutes  for  it  an  appended  particle  of  its  own, 
in  a  genuinely  Scythian  manner. 

FORMATION  OF  MOODS. 

The  investigation  of  the  structure  of  the  Dravidian  verb  may  now 
be  considered  as  completed ;  for  in  each  dialect  of  the  family  the  verb 
has,  properly  speaking,  only  one  mood,  the  isdioatiTe ;  and  the  forms 
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which  corraBpoud  to  th«  eoadition&l,  tho  impentiTe,  oad  the  infinitive 
moods  of  other  Unguages,  ue  verbal  uoooa  or  compounda,  nthai  than 
moods.  NeTsrthelesB,  it  ia  desirable  at  this  point  to  iufiaire  into  the 
manner  in  vhich  those  mooda  are  formed. 

(1.)  The  Ccmditumal  or  Subjunecive. — In  most  of  the  iDdo-Enio- 
pean  languages,  and  even  in  Turkiah  and  Finniab,  the  aubjanctiTe  is  a 
ngolarly  conjugated  mood,  distinct  from  the  indicatire,  with  prono- 
minal terminations  of  ita  own.  In  the  Dravidian  languages  the  anb- 
jnnctiTe  ia  generally  fonned  by  simply  postfizing  to  different  parts  of 
the  verb,  ^ther  a  particle  corresponding  In  meaning  to  m,  or  '  if,'  or  the 
conditional  forms  of  the  substantive  verb,  which  inchides  the  same 
particle,  and  which  signifiea  if  it  be.  Different  particles  ate  used  for 
this  purpose  in  the  different  dialects,  and  they  ate  not  in  each  dialect 
suffixed  to  the  same  part  of  the  verb ;  but  the  principle  on  which  they 
are  suffixed,  and  the  use  to  which  they  are  put,  are  the  same  in  all. 

In  Canarese  the  conditional  particle  is  re.  This  is  supposed  by  Dr 
Qundert  to  be  abbreviated  from  are  (Tam.  and  MaL  dru,  a  way).  He 
compares  Canarese  hajida-re,  when  he  has  come,  with  Malayft^am 
vanna-(o)^lr«,  commonly  vann'&re,  literally  in  the  way  of  his  having 
come,  that  ia,  in  the  event  of  his  having  come.  Classical  Tamil  is 
t<inda-{v)-dru.  re  is  appended  to  the  relative  participle  of  the  preterite, 
and  that  participle  being  impersonal,  the  condition  applies,  without 
change  of  form,  to  aU  persons,  numbers,  genders,  and  times — e.ff,, 
m&dida,  that  did,  on  receiving  this  suffix  becomes  mddidorre,  if  (I, 
thou,  he,  she,  they,  &c.)  do,  did,  or  shall  do.  Person,  number,  and 
gender  are  expressed  by  the  prefixed  pronoun,  and  time  by  the  sub- 
sequent finite  verb.  The  use  of  the  relative  puticiple — a  form  which 
always  requires  »  noun  to  complete  its  signification — shows  that  re, 
whatever  be  its  origin,  is  regarded  as  a  noun,  and  that  a  closer  render- 
ing of  the  construction  would  be  in  the  event  of  (my,  yonr,  &c.) 
doing,  more  literally  in  the  event  that  (I,  you,  &c.)  have  done  (so 
and  so).  Canarese  adds  rC  or  AffyA  to  the  relative  participle,  instead 
of  re,  when  the  sense  required  is  that  of  althougL  rdiare  with  the 
copulatiTe  particle  tt  annexed :  dffyd  b  Agi,  having  been,  with  the 
addition  of  the  same  4.  The  use  of  these  participles  is  in  perfect 
agreement  with  d^um.  Sec,  in  TamiL 

In  Tnlu  there  are  two  forma  of  the  conditional ;  one  called  by  Mr 
Brigel  the  conditional,  the  other  the  subjun^ve.  The  conditional  is 
a  compound  tense,  formed  by  appending  v,  the  sign  of  the  futnric 
present,  to  the  perfect  participle.  Compare  maft'de,  I  have  made, 
maf^dve  (rnai^d-v-e),  I  should  make.  There  ia  a  negative  conditional 
in  Tn|u,  as  there  is  a  n^ative  form  of  every  part  of  the  yerb ;  and  this 
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negative  conditional  appears  to  be  formed  by  inserting  o  as  &  particle  oF 
negation — t.g.,  malt'dvaye  (maft'd-v-a-j/t),  I  shonld  not  make.  The  sub- 
janctive  is  formed  bj  adding  the  particle  ^,  if  (corresponding  to  the 
Tamil-Malay&iam  tl,  dl,  and  apparently,  like  them,  a  locative  in  ori^), 
to  eveiy  person  in  every  tense — e.g.,  malpuve,  I  make ;  tnalpwieda,  if  I 
make.  The  negative  of 'this  form  of  the  verb  inserts  the  naaal  j  (from 
the  negative  tyi}  of  the  Tuju — e.^.,  malpu-jtda,  if  I  do  not  make. 

The  most  essential  and  ancient  form  of  the  Telngn  conditional  con- 
sists in  annexing  ina  to  the  ultimate  conjngational  base — e.g.,  A6dt- 
iva,  if  (I,  thon,  he,  £c.)  shonld  see.  This  iva  appears  to  be  identjnl 
with  the  m  which  ia  nsed  for  the  same  purpose  and  in  the  same 
manner  in  Tamil;  and  as  the  Tamil  in  is  a  sign  of  the  locative, 
signifjiing  in  or  in  the  event  of,  so  ia  the  Teluga  ina  or  ni  appar- 
ently identical  in  origin  with  the  na  or  nt  which  Telugu  nses  as  i 
locative.  In  Telngn  the  various  conditional  particles  which  are  in 
ordinary  use  are  parts  of  the  substantive  verb,  more  or  leas  tegalar 
in  form,  each  of  which  ia  used  to  ugnify  if  it  be.  The  particle  com- 
monly nsed  for  this  pnrpose  in  the  higher  dialect  ia  i-ni,  the  con- 
ditional form  of  the  verb  ami,  to  be  or  become, — a  form  which 
corresponds  to  the  Tamil  Ay'in,  and  means,  as  will  be  seen,  in  being— 
t.«,,  in  the  event  of  being.  This  particle  or  auxiliary,  i-ni,  is  appended 
not  to  the  verbal  or  relative  participle,  but  to  the  personal  termina- 
tions of  the  verb.  It  may  be  appended  to  any  tense,  aa  to  any  person ; 
but  whatever  tenae  it  is  attached  to,  the  time  of  that  tense  is  rendered 
aoristic,  and  is  determined,  aa  in  Ganarese,  by  the  connection,  espe- 
cially by  the  tense  of  the  aneceeding  verb.  The  manner  in  which  ini 
ia  postfixed  in  Teluga  exactly  corresponds  to  the  use  that  is  made  of 
Ayil,  dffil,  dyin,  or  dn/U  in  Tamil — e.g.,  ckitiUn'-ini,  if  I  did  or  do 
(literally  if_  it  be  (that)  I  did),  and  ehititim'-ini,  if  we  did  or  do,  are 
equivalent  to  the  Tamil  ieydin-dyin,  if  I  did,  and  Seyddm^dyin,  if  ire 
did.  Some  grammariana  appear  to  conuder  this  particle  identical 
nith  imi,  why,  and  to  imply  a  queation;  but  its  resemblaiice  in 
sound  and  use  to  the  Tamil  dyin,  if  it  be,  seems  too  complete  to 
allow  of  this  supposition. 

In  the  colloquial  dialect  of  Teluga,  Qib  conditional  particle  commonly 
nsed  ia  aimply  I,  which  ia  suffixed,  not  to  any  tense  at  pleasure  like  l-tii, 
bnt  only  to  the  preterite,  and  ia  not  appended,  as  B-ai  is,  to  the  personal 
termination,  but  to  the  root  of  the  preterite,  or  as  1  conceive  it  to  be, 
the  old  preterite  verbal  participle — e.t/.,  c!iBttrf-i  or  eJiisl-i,  if  (I,  thou, 
he,  ka.)  did  or  do.  This  i  is  considered  by  Mr  Clay  identical  with  the 
interrogative  S,  interrogative  forms  being  much  used  in  Telugn  to 
express  the  conditional.    Did  he  do  itt  is  equivalent  to  if  he  did  it! 
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A.notlier  mode' of  expressing  the  conditional  mood  in  the  colloquinl 
dialect  of  Telugn  agrees  with  the  Canarese  in  this,  that  the  particles  are 
snffixed  to  the  relatire  participle.  The  particles  thus  suffixed  are  atl- 
ayiti  and  at(-&ym&;  tiie  firat  part  of  both  which  compounds,  a;f-u,  ia 
a  particle  of  rektion  meaning  so  as,  as  if.  atfiii  (ayit-i)  is  the  ordinary 
conditional  of  ami,  to  be,  being  an  emphasised  form  of  ayi-ii,  the 
impersonal  preterite,  or  old  preterite  verbal  participle  of  ava.  Ayend 
ia  the  interrogaUTe  form  of  Ayenu,  properly  ayenu,  it  was,  the  third 
person  of  the  preterite  tense  of  ara,  literally  has  it  become^  Telngu, 
like  Tamil,  expresses  the  meaning  of  although  by  adding  the  conjunc- 
tive particle  u  to  the  conditional  particle  I'na — e.y.,  chit-ina,  if  (I)  do  ; 
ehU-tTia^tCyw,  although  (I)  do  ( =  Tarn,  ieyd-in,  ieyd-in-um). 

Id  Tamil  the  most  characteristic,  and  probably  the  most  ancient, 
mode  of  formiog  the  conditional  mood  is  by  affixing  the  locative  case- 
fflgos  U  or  tn  to  the  formed  verbal  theme — i.e,  that  assumed  verbal 
nonn  which  forma  the  basis  of  the  infinitive  and  the  aoristic  defective 
fntnre.  Thus,  from  the  formed  theme  p6g-u,  going,  is  formed  the 
infinitive  p6ff-a,  to  go,  and  pGgttm,  it  will  go ;  and  from  the  same  base 
by  the  addition  of  the  locative  t^  ot  tn,  is  formed  the  conditional  p6g-il 
or  p6g-in,  if  (I,  then,  tm.)  go.  Prom  var-v,  coming,  is  formed  var-a, 
infinitive,  to  come,  var-um,  it  will  come,  and  also  var-U  or  vai--in,  if  (I, 
Ac)  coma  In  like  manner,  from  dg-u,  being,  is  formed  the  infinitive, 
itg^  to  become  or  be,  dp-ttm,  it  will  be,  and  also  dg-il,  if  (I,  Ac.)  be. 
dy-ia  (the  equivalent  of  dff-il)  has  been  softened  into  dy-in;  and  this 
appears  to  be  identical  in  origin  and  meaning  with  the  Telugu  g-iii 
referred  to  above,  and  is  subjoined  to  the  personal  terminations  of 
verba  in  the  same  manner  as  ^ni.  This  oonditional  il  or  tn  is  undoubt- 
edly identical  with  il  or  tn,  the  Tamil  sign  of  the  ablative  of  motion, 
which  ia  properly  a  sign  of  the  locative,  signifying  in,  at,  or  on  ;  and 
of  this  tn,  the  Telugu  equivalent,  in  accordance  with  dialectic  laws,  is 
nt,  which  is  also  occiisionally  used  as  a  locative.  This  being  the  case, 
the  signification  of  dff-it  or  dy-in  is  evidently  in  being,  i.e.,  in  the 
event  of  being ;  and  this  is  equivalent  to  the  phrase  if  it  be.  Hence 
d^il,  dy-in,  and  ^-ni  are  well  suited  U>  be  used  as  conditional  auxiliaries, 
and  appended  to  the  various  personal  terminations  of  verbs. 

The  second  mode  of  forming  the  conditional  in  Tamil  consists  in 
the  use  of  the  above-mentioned  conditional  forms  of  the  substantive 
verb,  vi2.,  &g-il  and  dyvn  (and  also  a  commoner  form,  ditrdl)  as  auxi- 
liaries to  other  verbs ;  and  when  thus  used  they  are  postfized,  like  the 
corresponding  Telugu  i-ni,  to  any  person  of  any  tense — eg.,  ieydlit- 
dffil,  if  it  be  that  I  did,  or  if  I  did,  literally  in  the  (event  of  its)  being 
(that)  I  did ;  ieyvinrdgil,  if  I  shall  do,  literally  in  the  (event  of  its) 
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being  {tlist)  I  shall  do.  Tlus  mode  of  furmiDg  the  Tamil  conditional, 
though  not  confined  to  the  clasaicB,  ia  bat  rarely  used  in  the  colloquial 
dialect :  it  is  chiefly  nsed  in  elegant  prose  compoailiona. 

A  third  form  of  expressing  the  senw  of  a  conditional  mood  in  Tamil 
is  by  appending  the  particle  or  nous  kdl  to  the  past  relatire  partidple 
—t.ff.,  ieyda-ik)m,  if  (I,  &c.)  do  or  did ;  vwri  olUla-{k)kdl.  if  the  aw 
should  roar.  The  conditional  form  which  ia  most  commonly  used  by 
the  vulgar  is  a  corruption  of  this,  Viz.,  irydtUckd,  or  even  ie^ddUti; 
and  the  £n  conditional  also  is  formed  by  appending  iJca.  tAl  being 
appended  to  a  relative  participle,  it  is  evidently  to  be  considered  oa  ■ 
noun ;  and  it  may  either  be  the  crude  Saosktit  derivative  idl  (for  hdi- 
am),  time,  used  adverbially  to  signify  when,  a  use  to  which  it  is  some- 
times put  in  Tamil ;  or,  more  probably,  the  pure  old  Dravidian  won] 
kdl,  one  of  the  meaaings  of  which  is  a  place.  In  the  Malay&)am  loca- 
tive this  is  abbreviated  to  kal.  All  nouns  of  place,  when  generalised, 
are  capable  of  being  nsed  as  signs  of  ti.me.  Hence  hit,  a  place,  comes 
to  mean  when,  and  becomes  a  means  of  forming  the  conditional  as 
readily  as  i^,  a  place.  The  literal  meaning,  therefore,  of  ieyda-(t)i!dl 
will  be,  when  (I)  do  ot  did,  a  form  which  will  readily  take  from  the 
context  a  conditional  force — e.g.,  in  the  following  Tamil  atanzo — 
"  When  yoii  have  done  {sepda-{k)li:dl)  a  good  action  to  any  one,  say  no^ 
'  When  will  that  good  action  be  returned  1 ' " — it  is  evident  that  when 
you  have  done  is  equivalent  to  if  you  have  done,  The  uguification  of 
when  is  still  more  clearly  brought  out  by  the  use  of  k&l  in  connection 
with  the  future  relative  participle — e.ff.,  ity{y)un-k&l,  if  (he,  they,  Ac.) 
should  do,  literally  when  (they)  shall  do,  or  in  the  time  when  (they) 
sliaU  do.  This  mode  of  expressing  the  conditional  mood  is  exceedingly 
common  in  the  Tamil  poets. 

The  fourth  Tamil  mode  of  forming  the  conditional  is  by  suffixing  Si 
to  the  abbreviated  preterite  relative  participle — e.g.,ieyd-61,  if  (I,  £c) 
do.  If  we  looked  only  at  examples  like  ieyd-dl,  we  might  naturally 
suppose  <!U  to  be  suffixed  to  the  preterite  verbal  participle  (ieyd-u),  the 
final  u  of  which  is  regularly  eUded  before  a  vowel ;  and  this  form  of 
the  conditional  would  then  perfectly  agree  with  the  second  Teluga 
mode — e.g.,  chieti.  If  we  look,  however,  at  the  class  of  verbs  which 
form  their  preterite  in  t,  and  their  preterite  relative  participle  in  mi, 
we  shall  6nd  that  M  is  added  to  the  relative,  not  to  the  verbal  parti- 
ciple, and  that  the  two  vowels  {a  and  d)  are  incorporated  into  one — 
e.g.,  the  conditional  of  6g-u,  to  be,  is  not  Ag-irdl,  but  dtirdl,  evidently 
from  dn-a  (Sg-i-(H)-a),  that  was,  and  dlJ  Besides,  the  verbal  participle 
must  be  followed  by  a  verb  or  some  verbal  form  ;  but  dZ  is  a  doqd, 
and  therefore  the  participle  to  which  it  is  suffixed  must  be  a  relative 
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participle,  not  a  Terbttl  one.  In  coUoqnUl  Tamil,  dl  is  safSxed  to 
impersonal  fonni  of  the  Tsrb  alone ;  but  in  the  higher  dialect  Al,  or  its 
oqoivalent  il,  may  be  suffixed  to  any  person  of  any  tense — e.ff.,  iq/daiuL 
(yyil,  if  thou  hast  done ;  iey^vgn-gi,  if  I  shall  do.  It  is  also  suffixed 
to  the  relative  parUdple,  as  I  conceive  <U  is  in  the  ordinaiy  dialect — 
Ajf.,  iey(findra-{vydl,  ieydar(v)-4l,  if  (I,  thou,  Ac)  should  da  This 
iej/da-(v)-Al  of  the  High  Tamil  illustrates  the  origin  of  the  more  com- 
mon colloquial  form  iej/d-dl. 

This  conditional  particle  dl,  whatever  its  origin,  seems  to  be  iden- 
tical with  di,  the  sign  of  the  instmmental  case  in  Tamil.  The  best 
snppositioa  respecting  the  origin  of  this  particle  is  that  of  Dr  Oundert, 
who  considers  it  as  equivalent  to  dgal,  Can.  when,  which  is  literally  a 
verbal  noun  from  6g-u,  to  become.  dfftU  is  capable  of  becoming  dl  in 
Tamil,  the  primitive  base  of  dtfu  being  d.  dl  ie  rarely  used  as  a  sign 
of  the  conditional  in  the  higher  dialect  in  Tamil,  in  which  kdi  is 
generally  preferred. 

One  form  of  the  conditioi>Bl  mood  is  expressed  by  if  {eg.,  if  I  do) ; 
another  is  expressed  by  though,  or  although  {e.ff.,  though  I  do,  or 
though  I  have  done).  Tliis  second  form  of  the  conditional  is  generally 
expressed  iu  the  Dnvidian  languages  by  affixing  the  conjunctive  particle 
to  one  of  the  conditional  pnrticles  already  referred  to.  Thus,  in  Tamil, 
ityd-dl  siguilies  if  (I,  &c.)  do  ;  whilst  tet/d-dl-iim  signifies  though  (I, 
&C.)  do.  uin,  the  conjunctive  or  copulative  particle,  having  the  sense 
of  even,  as  well  as  that  of  and — the  literal  meaning  of  this  phrase  is 
even  if  (I)  do.  The  same  particle  um  is  affixed  to  the  preterite  verbal 
participle  to  bring  out  a  preterite  signification — e.^.,  iegd^m,  though 
(I,  ice)  did,  literally  even  having  done. 

2.  The  Imperatite. — Iu  the  Dravidiaa  languages  the  second  person 
singular  of  the  imperative  is  generally  identical  with  the  root  or  theme 
of  the  verb.  This  is  so  frequently  the  case,  that  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a  characteristic  rule  of  the  language.  In  a  few  instances  iu  Tamil 
there  is  a  slight  difference  between  the  imperative  and  the  verbal 
theme ;  bat  those  instances  scarcely  constitute  even  an  apparent  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule,  for  the  difference  is  cansed  not  by  the  addiUos 
of  any  particle  to  the  root,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  inoperative, 
but  merely  by  the  softening  away  of  the  formative  suffix  or  the  final 
consonant  of  the  theme,  for  the  sake  of  euphony — t.ff.,  vai^u,  to  come, 
takes  for  its  imperative  Ml,  TeL  rd;  the  plural  (or  honorific  singular) 
of  which  is  in  High  Tamil  vammin,  in  Telugu  rammu. 

It  has  been  shown  that  there  is  a  class  of  Tamil  verbs  which  form 
theb  transitives  by  doubling  the  initial  consonant  of  the  sign  of  tense. 
Such  verbs  also,  however,  use  the  simple  unformed  theme  as  their 
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imperative,  and,  in  so  far  as  that  mood  is  concerned,  make  no  diatioc- 
tioQ,  except  in  connection,  between  tnnsitives  and  intransitives.  Thns, 
ked-u  is  either  spoil  or  be  spoiled,  according  to  the  connection,  whilst 
every  other  part  of  the  verb  takes  a  form  suited  to  its  signification — 
e.ff.,  the  infinitive  of  the  intransitive  is  ked-a,  that  of  the  transitive 
kfdiilci>^.  Telugu,  on  the  other  hand,  generally  makes  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  imperative  of  the  transitive  and  that  of  the  iatran< 
sitivB— e.gi.,  whilst  the  intransitive  be  spoiled,  is  ekedu,  the  transitive 
is  not  also  ^t4u,  bnt  chaevchu  {lor  elieduehu),  a,  form  which  would  be 
kedvktu  in  Tamil  A  large  number  of  Telugu  verbs  use  as  their  verbal 
theme,  not  the  ultimate  root,  but  a  species  of  verbal  noun  ending  in 
ehu,  ptt,  or  mpu.  This  accounts  for  the  presence  of  <Av,  which  ia  in 
itself  a  formative,  in  the  imperative  chetaeku,  and  not  only  in  the 
imperative,  but  through  all  the  moods  and  tensea  of  the  Telugu  verb. 
The  Tamil  uses  the  equivalent  verbal  noun  (ending  in  khi)  as  the  base 
of  its  transitive  infinitive,  and  of  the  third  person  singular  neuter  of 
the  future  or  aorist  of  ita  tranutive — e.g.,  kedakini,  to  spoil,  and 
jfcctfu&tum,  it  will  spoil ;  bnt  in  every  other  part  of  the  verb  it  uses 
the  root  alone  (includiug  only  the  inseparable  formative,  if  there  be 
one)  as  its  inflexional  theme.  Hence  it  is  easier  to  ascertain  the  primi- 
tive, true  root  of  a  verb  in  Tamil  than  ta  Telugu. 

The  particle  mu  or  mi,  ia  often  added  to  the  inflexional  base  of 
the  verb,  or  verbal  theme,  to  form  the  imperative  in  Telugu.  The 
same  practice  obtains  in  Ku  ;  and  even  in  Tamil,  toS  is  sometimes 
suflixed  to  the  singular  of  the  imperative — only,  however,  in  the 
classical  dialect  In  Telugu,  neverthelesg,  as  in  Tamil,  the  verbal 
theme  is  more  commonly  used  as  the  imperative  without  the  addition 
of  any  such  particle  ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  mu  or  mt,  the  only 
remuning  relic  of  some  lost  root,  is  added  as  an  inteuaitive  or  precative, 
like  the  Tamil  in — e.g.,  kii-in,  Ob  do  hear,  an^i,  which  is  added  to 
the  root  in  Telugu  to  form  the  second  person  plural  of  the  imperative, 
is  the  vocative  of  an  obsolete  noun,  sirs  (used  honorifically  to  mean 
ur)  ;  and  the  other  signs  of  the  same  part  of  the  verb  in  Telugu  (^i^ 
vdi,  and  vdu  or  du),  are  evidently  abbreviations  of  aj^i. 

The  second  person  plural  of  the  imperative  in  Canarese  u  substan- 
tially identical  with  the  second  person  plural  of  the  future  tense — e.g., 
mAdiri,  do  ye,  md^uvin  or  TnAdiri,  ye  will  do.  The  neuter  participial 
nonn  of  the  future  tense,  it  will  do,  or  it  is  a  thing  to  be  done,  is  also 
optionally  used  for  the  imperative  both  in  the  singular  and  plural.  In 
the  classical  dialect  tha  most  common  plural  imperative  ia  formed  by 
adding  im,  probably  a  fragment  of  nffn,  the  pronoun  of  the  second 
person  plural,  to  the  root — e.g„  bii^m,  live  ye,  t/(-(y)-iin,  descend  ye. 
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Tola  fonns  its  imperative  from  the  future  form  of  the  verb  in  both 
numbers  by  appending  la  to  the  future  in  the  Bingular  and  U  in  the 
plural — e.g.,  malpula,  make  thou,  majpule,  make  ye.  Dr  Oundert 
identifies  this  I  with  Id  (corresponding  in  meaning  to  the  Tamil  um), 
the  coDJunctive  particle  of  the  Tu]n. 

The  imperative  of  the  second  peisou  plural  in  colloquial  Tamil  is 
identical  in  fonu,  and  possibly  in  ongin,  vith  the  aoristic  future  ending 
in  um—e.ff.,  compare  iejf^yyvm,  it  will  do,  with  ieyf^yum,  do  ye ; 
fdr-tun,  it  will  flourish,  with  vdr-vm,  flourish  ye.  This  form  is  used 
honorifically  for  the  singular,  and  if  this  use  of  um  is  derived  directly  from 
the  use  of  the  same  particle  as  a  sign  of  the  future,  it  would  naturally 
have  been  used  originally  for  both  numbers  indiscriminately.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  imperative  second  person  in  classical  Tamil,  to  which 
ve  shall  come  presently,  was  originalfy  a  future ;  but  there  is  soma 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  concluding  the  um  of  the  colloquial  imperative 
to  be  identical  with  the  futuric  um.  The  fnturic  um  is  appended,  as 
has  been  shown,  not  to  the  ultimate  root  of  the  verb,  but  to  the 
inflexional  base,  originally,  I  conceive,  an  abstract  verbal  noun ;  whereas 
the  um  of  the  second  person  imperative  is  generally  appended  directly 
to  the  root.  This  diflerence  does  not  show  itself  in  those  verba  of 
which  the  unchanged  root  itself  is  used  as  the  inflexional  base,  such  as 
the  two  verbs  iey  and  vdr,  just  adduced  ;  but  it  appears  in  that  large 
class  of  verba  which  harden  their  formatires.  Thus,  destroy  ye,  is 
j(«^-um ;  but,  it  will  destn^  is  not  kef-um,  but  keduJck-um :  be  ye  is 
ir-vm,  bat  it  will  be  is  not  tr^m,  but  inildi-um.  Though,  therefore, 
um  may  be,  and  I  have  no  doubt  is,  the  same  um  in  both  cases ;  yet 
in  the  imperative,  as  itj  the  personal  pronouns,  it  seems  to  be  used  as 
a  sign  of  plurality,  whilst  in  the  future  tense  it  conveys  the  meaning 
of  the  future.  A  connection  may  perhaps  be  traced  between  these 
meanings,  um  always  appears  to  retain  its  original  force  as  a  con- 
junctive particle ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  pronouns  (and  probably  in 
that  of  the  second  person  imperative),  it  conjoins  person  to  person — 
that  is,  it  pluralisee,  whilst  in  the  future  tense  of  the  verb  (property,  as 
has  been  shown,  a  continuative  tense),  it  conjoins  a  present  or  future 
action  to  the  past 

The  plural  imperative  of  the  classical  dialect  of  Tamil  is  formed 
by  appending  to  the  root  the  particle  min,  which  assames  sometimes 
the  more  fully  developed,  or  doubly  pluralised,  shape  of  mitttr.  This 
particle  cannot  be  explained  from  Tamil  alone,  but  a  flood  of  light 
is  thrown  upon  it  by  Hatayi|am.  In  Ma]ay&)am  the  plural  imperative 
is  formed  after  the  plan  of  the  first  future,  both  in  Tamil  and  Malay- 
ftlam,  by  appending  to  the  root  a  particle  which  has  for  its  initial 
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letter  v,  m,  or  p,  according  to  t&e  connectioo.  Compare  tlie  Tamil  and 
Ualaytjam  future  participle  vam-vAn,  about  to  come,  vith  the  Malaj- 
14am  imperative  varu-viti,  come  ye  ;  kdnmdn,  about  to  see,  with  j^t- 
mtn,  see  je  ;  kif-pdn,  about  to  hear,  with  Mi-pin,  hear  ye.  It  is  clear 
from  tills  that  the  im^rative  is  built  upon  the  future,  and  indeed  that 
it  differs  from  it  only  by  chaoging  the  final  dn  to  in.  Ilie  Tamil 
fatnre  participle  uses  6  iuatead  of  m,  after  nasals  ;  oa  the  other  hand 
it  uses  m  alone  in  other  connections,  whereas  Malsy^am  uaes  «,  m, 
or  p — t.g.,  for  the  ifalay&lam  hil-pin,  classical  Tamil  uses  kiiyjmin.  A 
form  of  tbe  negative  impetatiTs  occasionally  found  in  the  Tamil 
poets  agrees  with  Malay&lam  in  using  p;  it  b  orpEr  {alplr),  be  not. 
We  are  therefore  warranted  in  concluding  that  the  Malay&)am  and 
classical  Tamil  plural  imperative  is  formed  by  adding  in  to  the  futnn 
teoae,  or,  perhaps  it  may  be  said,  by  changing  dn  to  tn.  This  in  (fr, 
in  orptr,  as  above)  appears  to  be  a  relic  of  tbe  plural  pronoun  of  the 
second  person,  as  I  have  supposed  the  corresponding  classical  Canareea 
tm,  to  be.  Whatever  their  origin,  the  Tamil  and  Malayftlam  in  and 
the  classical  Canarese  m  appear  to  be  identical. 

The  possibility  of  the  future  forming  the  basis  of  the  imperative  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  example  of  the  Hebrew.  Qeseiiius  ("  Hebrew 
Qrammar  ")  Bays,  "  The  chief  form  of  the  imperative  is  the  same  that 
lies  also  at  the  basis  of  the  future,  and  which,  when  viewed  as  an 
inHnitive,  is  likewise  allied  to  the  noun." 

^.  The  Infinitive. — It  has  been  customary  in  DraTidian  grammais, 
especially  in  Telugu,  to  call  various  verbal  nouns  infiuitives ;  as  the 
infinitive  in  ufo,  the  infinitive  in  adam-u,  and  the  infinitive  in  Idi 
This  use  of  teims  is  not  sufficiently  discriminative ;  for  though  each  of 
those  forms  may  be  used  with  the  force  of  a  quasi  infinitive  io  certain 
connections,  yet  the  two  first  are  properly  verbal  nouns,  and  the  third 
is  a  participial  noun.  Each  is  capable  of  being  regularly  declined,  and 
each  possesses  a  plural.  The  Telugu  padu-fa,  is  identical  with  the 
Tamil  padv-^lai,  suffering  ;  whilst  the  infinitive  proper,  to  suffer,  is  in 
both  languages  porf-^  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  true  infinitive  was 
originally  a  verbal  nonn  also  (as  in  the  Scythian  languages  it  is  always 
found  to  be),  and  this  origin  of  the  Dravidian  infinitive  will,  I  think, 
be  proved  in  the  sequel ;  but  the  vnu  loquertdi  of  grammatical  nomen- 
clature requires  that  the  term  infinitive  should  be  restricted  to  those 
verbal  nouns  which  have  ceased  to  be  declined,  which  are  destitute  of 
a  plural,  and  which  are  capable  of  being  used  absolutely. 

In  Malayftjam  the  future  verbal  participle  vAn,  mdn,  or  pdn  is  much 
used,  as  in  classical  Tamil,  in  a  manner  closely  resembling  the  use  of 
the  infinitive.     There  is  a  true  infinitive  however  in  a,  identical  with 
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ihtt  of  the  Tamil,  though  in  less  common  use.  The  DraTidiftn  infini- 
tive,  properly  bo  CAlled,  is  generally  fonned  by  BufGxiiig  a  to  the  verbal 
theme.  This  b  invariably  the  mode  in  which  the  infioitiTe  is  formed 
in  Telngn — e.g.,  eJiiy-a,  to  do.  Ordinarily  in  Tamil  and  Canaresa  the 
infinitive  is  fonned  in  the  same  manner ;  but  a  verbal  noun  is  also 
much  used  io  Canareae  as  an  infinitive,  with  the  dative  csse-Bigu 
understood  or  expressed — t.g.,  instead  of  m&d-a,  to  do,  they  often  say 
mdd-at-te  (in  the  colloquial  dialect  mdd-ali-kie),  for  doing,  or  (without 
the  case-sign)  mdd-al  or  nuU-o^u,  doing  or  to  do.  Similar  constructive 
infinitives  are  often  used  in  claasical  Tamil  also,  instead  of  the  true 
infinitive  in  a — e.g.,  iollarku  (iollal-hi),  for  saying,  and  SolUU,  saying, 
with  the  sign  of  the  dative  understood,  instead  of  ioll-a,  to  say.  There 
ia  also  another  infinitive  or  honorific  imperative  in  ya  or  j/a  which  is 
much  used  in  classical  Tamil  and  Malay^ani — e.g.,  arirga,  to  know,  or 
mayest  (thou)  know,  vdri-ya,  mayest  thou  flourish,  a  form  which  will 
be  inquired  into  presently.  Notwithstanding  these  apparent  ejcep- 
tioQs,  a  is  to  be  considered  as  the  regular  and  most  ancient  sign  of  the 
infinitive  in  all  the  Dravidian  dialects  except  the  GOnd  and  the  Tu{u. 
The  06nd  infinitive  is  formed  by  appending  dlle  or  UU  to  the  root — 
e.ff.,  hand-4Ue,  to  go,  ie-ille,  to  call.  This  form  of  the  infinitive  is  evi- 
dently identical  with  the  infinitive  in  al,  which  is  used  as  an  infinitive,  but 
b  properly  a  verbal  noun,  in  Canarese  and  classical  TamiL  In  Tamil, 
verbal  nouns  occasionally  end  in  it,  though  al  b  much  mor«  common — 
t.ff.,  vey.il,  sunshine,  literally,  a  burning,  from  tty,  to  bum.  Tulu  as 
nsnal  takes  a  course  of  its  own,  both  as  to  the  number  and  variety'of 
its  infinitives,  and  as  to  the  formatives  it  nses.  It  has  a  first  infinitive, 
a  present,  an  imperfect,  and  a  perfect,  all  formed  by  appending  ni  to 
the  participles,  and  a  second  infinitive,  or  supine,  formed  by  appending 
ere— e.g.,  b&runi,  to  fall,  Mrini,  to  have  been  falling,  b&Tudim,  to  have 
fallen  ;  supine  MHyert,  to  fall  Each  of  these  infinitives  is  fnmbhed 
also  with  a  negative,  but  these  negative  infinitives  are  fonned  by  means 
of  the  infinitives  of  the  substantive  verb  appended  an  aunliaries  to  the 
negative  participle — e.g.,  from  Mravde,  perf.  participle,  having  not 
fallen,  is  fonned  bdraTtde  ittini,  not  to  have  fallen. 

Professor  Mar  Miiller,  noticiug  that  the  majority  of  Tamil  infinitives 
terminate  in  Jea,  supposed  this  ita  to  be  identical  in  origin  with  td, 
the  dative-accasative  caee-sign  of  the  Hindi,  and  concluded  that  the 
Dravidian  infinitive  was  the  accusative  of  a  verbal  noun.  It  b  trae 
that  the  Sanskrit  infinitive  aad  Latin  supine  in  turn  b  correctly 
regarded  as  an  accusative,  and  that  our  English  infinitive  to  do,  is  the 
dative  of  a  verbal  Boun ;  it  b  also  true  that  the  Dravidian  infinitive 
b  a  verbal  noun  in  origin,  and  never  altogether  loses  that  character ; 
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nevertheless,  the  Bupposition  that  the 'final  ta  of  most  Tamil  infinltiveB 
iii  in  any  manner  connected  with  ku,  the  sign  oC  the  Dr&viditm  dative, 
or  of  1:6,  the  Hindi  datiye-accusativs,  ie  inadmisBible.  A  comparison  of 
various  classes  of  verba  and  of  the  various  dialects  shows  that  the  hi 
in  question  proceeds  from  a  totally  different  origin. 

The  Tamil  infinitive  terminates  in  ga  (ff-a)  only  in  those  cases  in 
which  tke  verbal  theme  ends  in  a  formative  jfu  (g-f);  and  in  many 
instances  in  which  g  appears  in  the  infinitive  (as  in  the  verbal  theme) 
iu  the  ordinary  dialect,  v  replaces  it  in  the  poets — e.g,,  nBga,  to  be 
pained,  is  not  so  much  used  by  the  classics  as  n^va.  ppa  is  also  used 
ia  the  higher  dialect  instead  of  kka — e.g.,  nadappa,  to  walk,  for 
Tiadaklea.  llieae  interchanges  of  the  formative  consooant,  which  is 
the  termination  of  the  verbal  theme,  and  to  which  the  infinitival  a 
is  added,  are  Id  perfect  agreement  with  Telugu;  luid  from  both  it 
is  apparent  that  a  alone  is  the  sign  of  the  infinitive.  Tamil  verbs 
ending  in  the  formative  g-u  are  intiansitives ;  and  when  they  are  coo- 
verted  into  tranBitivea,  the  formative  is  doubled  for  the  purpose  of 
denoting  the  increased  intensity  of  signification.  In  such  cases  the 
formative  g-u  is  converted  into  it£-u,'  and,  accordingly,  the  infinitive 
of  all  such  verbs  ends  in  kk-a. 

Thus,  the  verb  p6,  to  go,  takes  gu  for  its  intransitive  formative,  &nd 
hence  its  verbal  theme  is  pd-gv;  from  which  is  formed  the  aoristic 
future  jidg-'am,  it  will  go,  the  verbal  noun  pdg-al,  going,  and  the  in* 
finilive  p6g-a,  to  go.  The  corresponding  transitive  verb  is  p6-lcku,  to 
drive  away  (^  l>eing  converted  into  kka)  j  and  from  this  is  formed 
in  like  manner  ptkk-um,  it  w'ill  drive  away,  and  also  the  infinitive 
pdkkra,  to  drive  away.  In  some  instances  the  intnuiaitive  shape  of 
the  verb  has  no  formative ;  and  when  it  is  converted  into  a  transitive, 
the  initial  consonant  of  the  tense-sign  is  hardened  and  doubled — i.«., 
gii  becomes  Idax,  d  oi  rtd  becomes  tl,  and  v  or  b  becomes  pp.  In 
such  instances  the  verbal  theme  on  which  the  infinitive  is  constructed 
takes  the  doubled  formative,  ibt-u — e.g.,  compare  vafar-^t,  to  grow, 
with  va}ar-lck-a,  to  rear.  This  formative  (kk),  however,  appears  not 
only  iu  the  infinitive,  but  also  in  the  aoristic  future  vafar-ki-vm,  it 
will  rear.  A  very  large  number  of  Tamil  verbs,  including  many  tran- 
sitives,  have  no  formative  termination  whatever ;  and  the  infinitive  of 
such  verbs  is  formed  by  simply  suffixing  a  to  the  Toot-~e.g.,  v&r-a, 
to  flourish,  and  k&^-a,  to  see,  In  the  event  of  the  root  of  &  verb  of 
this  class  ending  in  i  or  ei,  y  is  inserted  between  the  root  and  the  sign 
of  the  infinitive — e.g.,  ori-(j')-a,  to  know;  adei-{j/)-a,  to  obttun.  Thia 
y,  however,  is  clearly  euphonic.  When  an  intransitiTe  root  is  con- 
verted into  a  transitive  by  annexing  tl-u  to  the  root — e.g.,  i^o'-U-ti, 
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to  lower,  the  inGiiitiTe  umpty  elides  the  eaphouic  v,  aud  Boffizea  a —  ■ 

e.g.,  Idr4t-a. 

From  a  comporisoa  of  these  instaDces,  it  appears  certain  that  a  alone 
is  the  Dormal  suffix  of  the  Tamil  infinitive,  and  that  the  ^  or  Jbt  which 
80  often  appears,  belongs  to  the  formative  of  the  verbal  theme — not 
to  any  suppositious  case-sign.  What  then  is  the  origin  of  the  infini- 
tival suffix  ffa,  which  is  occasionally  used  in  classical  Tamil- — e.g., 
axirga,  to  know,  instead  of  the  ordinary  ari-(y}-a,'  and  iey-ga,  to  do, 
instead  of  i«y{y)-al  This  form  is  chiefly  used  as  an  optative,  or  as 
eoDveying  a  wish  or  polite  command — t.g.,  ni  ari-ga,  mayest  thou 
know  I  It  does  not  follow,  however,  from  tliis,  that  it  would  be 
correct  to  regard  it  as  a  form  of  the  inipentive  originally ;  for  the 
ordinary  infinitive  in  a  is  often  used  by  the  poete  in  the  some  manner, 
and  not  unfrequently  even  by  the  peasants.  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
g  of  ga  is  simply  the  nsnal  fonnative  goi  g-uot  verbal  nouns.  The 
same  fonnative  g  is  found  to  bfe  used  by  the  poets  in  conaection  with 
other  parts  also  of  the  very  verbs  which  sM  given  as  examples  of  this 
role.  Tbns,  not  only  is  orvjra,  to  know,  used  instead  of  ari-(y)-a,  but 
ari-g-il'ir,  yon  know  not,  instead  of  ar(-(jr)-t/-tr,  or  aTi'{y)-ir ;  and 
JQst  as  ieg-ga,  to  do,  is  used  instead  of  Sejf{t/)-a,  so  we  find  itg-gv'vSjt, 
I  will  do,  instead  of  iey-v-in.  The  g  which'  makes  its  appearance  in 
these  instances,  is  in  its  origin  the  formative  g-v,  as  appears  by  the 
second  example ;  but  has  come  to  be  used  rather  for  euphony  than 
any  other  caose.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  the  fonnative  g»  may 
be  appended  to  any  Terbal  root  whatever,  as  a  fnlcrom  to  the  inflex- 
ional forms,  provided  only  that  the  euphony  is  improved  by  it,  or  that 
the  prosody  requires  it.  This  view  of  the  origin  of  the  ga  in  question 
is  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  Ualay&lam,  for  in  that  dialect  ga  is  the 
formative  of  vert^al  nouns,  answering  to  the  Tamil  gei — e.g.,  ehey-ga, 
a  doing ;  and  yet  the  very  same  form  is  used  as  a  polite  imperative — 
e.g.,  nt  diey-ga  (Tam.  iey-ga),  mayest  thou  do  !  Here  we  see  not  only 
a  verbal  noun  used  as  an  imperative,  but  we  see  the  infinitive  of  one 
dialect  treated  as  a  verbal  noun  in  another.  The  Tamil  verbal  noon 
which  directly  answers  to  the  Malay&|am  ehey-ga,  a  doing,  is  irygei; 
and  iey-ga  in  Tamil  has  ceased  to  be  used  as  a  verbal  noun,  and  been 
restncted  to  the  use  of  an  infinitive  and  imperative ;  but  it  is  evident 
from  the  identic  of  both  with  the  Malay&tam  ehey-ga,  that  both  are 
verbal  nonna  in  origin.  The  Malayftjom  duy-ga  is  regularly  declined 
— f-g.,  ehey-ga(y)-dl,  through  the  doing.  We  thus  come  back  to  the 
conclusion  that  a,  not  ga,  is  the  true  infinitival  suffix  of  the  Tamil 

On  examiiuDg  the  Telngu,  we  shall  find  that  the  only  sign  of  the  ^ 
infinitive  recognised  by  that  language  is  a.     The  vorioos  fonnatives 
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vhlcb,  u  we  have  seen,  are  inserted  between  the  Tamil  vethtl  root  and 
the  suffises  of  the  itifioitiTe,  furin  in  Telugu  put  of  the  verbal  theme 
itself,  and  are  found  not  ont^  in  one  or  two  connections,  bnt  in  every 
mood  and  tense  of  the  verb,  including  the  imperative.  In  Telugu, 
therefore,  the  only  difference  between  the  imperative  and  the  infinitive 
is,  that  the  latter  elides  the  enunciative  u  of  the  former,  and  substi- 
tutes for  it  its  own  distinctive  suffix  a.  Thus,  whilst  the  imperative 
of  the  verb  to  open,  is  in  Tamil  ftra,  and  the  infinitive  titaiira;  the 
formative  ik  which  appears  in  the  Tamil  infinitive,  and  which  might 
be  supposed  to  form  part  of  the  infinitival  auffiz,  appears  in  Telugn  (in 
its  dialectically  softened  form  of  eh)  not  only  in  the  infinitive,  bat  also 
in  the  imperative  and  throughout  the  verb — e.g.,  teta-eh^i,  infinitive, 
to  open;  teta-tK-u,  imperative,  open  thou.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Telngu  sign  of  the  dative  case  itu  or  jb'  is  never  softened  into  eh  in  any 
connection ;  consequently,  there  is  no  possibility  of  connecting  the 
Telnga  sign  of  the  infinitive  with  that  of  the  dative.  Moreover,  the 
formative  eh  is  often  replaced,  especially  in  the  imperative  and  infini- 
tive, by  p — e.g.,  «adu-p-a,  infinitive,  to  walk,  instead  of  nadu-ch-a, 
corresponding  to  the  colloquial  Tam.  nada-ki^,  and  the  classical  Tarn. 
na4i-pp-o,  of  which  the  imperative  and  also  the  theme  is  nada. 
Hence,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Tamil  ff  and  ik,  and  the  corre- 
sponding Telugu  eh  and  p,  alternating  (after  t)  with  fleh  and  mp,  are 
merely  fonnatives,  without  any  special  connection  with  the  auffix  of  the 
infinitive,  which  is  o  alone.  In  most  instances  in  Canarese  the  fonna- 
tives referred  to  above  are  discarded  altogether,  and  the  a  which  con- 
Btitntea  the  sign  of  the  infinitive  is  suffixed  to  the  crude  verbal  root. 
Thns,  whilst  the  verb  tr-u,  to  b«,  takes  irv-kk-a  for  its  infinitive  in  Tamil, 
the  simpler  and  evidently  more  primitive  Canarese  infinitive  is  tr-o. 

Origin  of  the  Infinitive  Suffix  '  a.' — I  conceive  that  we  may  safely 
identify  this  a  with  the  demonstrative  base.  We  have  seen  that  most 
of  the  fonnatives  of  nonns  were  originally  demonstratives,  appended  to 
nonns  for  the  sake  of  emphasia  To  this  class  belongs  especially  Qie 
formative  am  (a +  m),  which  sometimes  assumes  the  shape  of  an  (a-4-n), 
and  also  that  of  al  (a  + 1).  We  have  seen  that  al,  that,  and  al,  not,  appear 
to  have  been  derived  from  a,  al  being  the  secondary  form  constitnting 
the  word  a  substantive,  and  a  the  primitive  base.  The  same  explanatioD 
seems  perfectly  to  suit  the  infinitive  in  a  or  rd/  and  whether  the  DC^a- 
tive  a  may  safely  be  derived  from  the  demonstrative  a  or  not,  I  can 
see  no  reason  for  thinking  it  improbable  that  the  a  which  forms  the 
suffix  of  the  infinitive,  and  which  is  consequently  to  be  regarded  as 
the  formative  of  a  verbal  noun,  was  oiiginally  identical  with  the 
demonstrative. 
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There  cannot  be  any  doubt,  I  think,  that  al,  the  alternative  snfiz 
of  the  in&Ditive,  is  a  secondary  form  of  a. 

Uteo/lhe  Infinitive. — By  Tamil  grammaiiane  it  is  defined  to  be  "the 
verbal  participle  common  to  the  three  tenses  ; "  but  if  we  look  at  its 
force  and  uae,  we  shall  discover,  I  think,  conclnsive  reasons  for  regard- 
ing it  as  a  verbal  or  participial  noon.  It  is  not  only  used  as  in  other 
langnages  to  denote  a  pnrpose  or  end — e.g.,  var-a  (i)iollu,  tell  (him)  to 
come  —  but  also  in  snch  connections  as  the  following: — (1.)  The 
majority  of  Dravidian  adverbs  are  infinitives  of  neuter  verbs — t.g.,  he 
knocked  down,  would  be  in  Telnga  pada  ffoffenu,  in  Tamil  vij-a  (t)tc4li' 
ndn,-  in  which  phrases  down  means  to  fall — i.e,  so  as  to  fall  Through 
the  same  idiom  dg-a,  the  infinitive  of  the  verb  to  become  (in  TeL  ht 
or  jKt),  is  ordinarily  added  to  noons  of  qnality  to  convert  thsm  into 
adverbe — e.ff.,  7\andr'-&ga,  Tam.  well,  from  nandr-^  good,  and  d^-o,  to 
become.  (2.)  The  infinitive  is  elegantly  nsed  with  an  imperative  Ngni- 
fication  (in  accordance  with  the  Hebrew  idiom),  or  rather  as  an  opts- 
tive,  seeing  that  it  conveys  awbh  rather  than  a  command — e.g.,  ntvAr-a 
(more  frequently  tt^'-jKi  or  vAriy-ei),  mayest  thou  flourish  !  The  infi- 
nitive of  the  verb  to  be,  also  rt^ularly  forms  an  optative,  or  polite 
imper&tlTe,  by  being  annexed  to  the  future  tense  of  any  verb — e.g., 
teyv&y^a,  mayest  thou  do,  from  iegvdy,  thou  wilt  do,  and  dga,  to 
become,  literally  may  it  be  (that)  thou  wilt  do.  (3.)  It  is  nsed  as  a 
kind  of  ablative  absolute — e.g.,  pofudu  vi4ind'  imkk-a,  in  tAngugivay, 
Tam.,  tbe  snn  having  arisen,  why  sleepest  thou  t  la  this  instance, 
vidimT  irukk-a  (literally  to  be — having  arisen)  is  in  the  perfect  tense  ; 
bnt  irukh<i  is  not  a  preterite  infinitive,  but  is  the  ordinary  or  aorist 
infinitive  of  the  verb  tr-«,  to  be.  (4.)  A  series  of  infinitives  is  often 
elegantly  used,  somewhat  as  in  Latin,  to  express  minor  actions  that 
take  place  contemporaneously  with  the  principal  action — e.g.,  they 
would  say  in  Tamil  mugil  erutnha  (whilst  the  clouds  were  rising), 
nJnam  ir«/-a  (whilst  the  aky  waa  gathering  bUckness),  marei  porindu 
j>ey{,g)it  (whilst  the  rain  was  falling  abundantly),  Ardr  tirU'irird  nadaltt- 
ndrgal  (the  villagers  celebrated  their  sacred  festival).  (6.)  The  redu- 
plication of  any  infinitive  expresses  exactly  the  force  of  the  Latin 
gerund  in  do — ■e.g.,  p6g-a  p6g-a,  balan  ko}{vm,  vires  acquirit  eundo ; 
more  closely,  as  it  goes — as  it  goes  (literally  to  go — to  go)  it  gathers 
strength. 

These  illustrationa  prove  that  the  Dravidian  infinitive  baa  the  force 
of  a  gerund  or  verbal  participle,  or  of  a  verbal  noun,  as  well  as  that 
of  tiie  infinitive  properly  so  called.  The  examples  adduced  are  all 
from  Tamil,  but  parallel  examples  could  easily  be  adduced  from  each 
of  the  other  dialects. 
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Muclt  use  is  made  in  Tamil  of  a  verbal  or  participial  noun  ending  in 
dal — e.g.,  alei-dal,  a  wandeiing,  from  alei,  to  wander;  ttiari-dal,  a 
breaking,  from  vmri,  to  break.  In  Canarese  the  final  I  of  those  and 
similar  verbal  nouns  is  unknown — e.g.,  ale-ta,  a  wandering ;  vivrorta,  a 
breaking.  In  Telugu  also  such  nouns  end  in  a  alone,  without  I — e.y., 
compare  the  Tamil  miy-{t)tal,  paaturage,  with  the  corresponding  Telugu 
mit-a;  diit-a,  TeL  an  act,  with  iey-dal.  Tarn. ;  and  nada-ta,  TeL  walk, 
conduct,  with  nadar{l)tai,  Tarn.  Even  in  Tamil  also,  narfa-(f)tei  (Hal. 
na4<*-Ua)  altematea  with  nada-{t)tal. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  verbal  noun  in  al,  with  or  with- 
out the  dative  case-sign,  is  used  instead  of  the  infinitive  in  a  in  both 
dialects  of  Canarase  and  in  classical  Tamil  In  Q6nd  also,  it  has  been 
shown  that  one  of  the  signs  of  the  infinitive  is  &IU,  amplified  &om  al — 
e.g. ,  ai&Ue,  to  be,  which  is  evidently  identical  nith  the  Tamil  verbal  noun 
Agoi,  being — a  form  often  used  in  the  higher  dialect  as  an  infinitive. 
Now,  as  the  Dravidian  infinitive  undoubtedly  partakes  of  the  character 
of  a  participial  or  verbal  noun,  and  is  considered  by  native  gram- 
marians as  a  verbal  participle  or  gerund  of  the  three  tenses,  as  it  is 
certain  that  it  is  intimately  ossotnated  with  a  verbal  noun  in  al,  one 
of  the  most  characteristic  in  the  language,  and  which  denotes  not  the 
abstract  idea  of  the  verb,  but  the  act ;  and  as  al  in  other  connections 
has  been  found  to  be  amplified  from  a,  we  seem  to  be  justified  in  com- 
ing to  the  conclusion  that  a,  the  infinitive  suffix,  is  the  baus  of  the  al  in 
question,  and,  consequently,  that  Ag-a,  to  be,  is  simply  an  older  and 
purer  form  of  &g-ai,  being. 

There  is  a  remarkable,  but  probably  accidental,  resemblance  to  the 
Dravidian  infinitive  in  al,  in  the  Armenian,  in  which  I  is  the  infinitive 
suffix — e.g.,  ber-e4,  to  carry  (compare  Tam.  pot-al,  bearing  or  to  bear)  ; 
ta-l,  to  give  (compare  Tam.  ta(r)-al,  giving  or  to  give,  imperative,  td). 
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FORMATION  OF  VERBAL  NOUNS. 

Dravidiaa  verbal  noons  divide  themselves  into  two  classes — viz., 
participial  nouns,  which  are  formed  from  the  relative  participle  of  each 
tense,  and  retain  the  time  of  the  tense  to  which  they  belong,  and 
verbal  nouns,  properly  so  called,  which  are  always  formed  directly  from 
the  theme,  and  are  indeterminate  in  point  of  time. 

1.  Participial  Nownt. — The  greater  number  of  nouns  of  this  class 
are  formed  by  suffixing  the  demonstrative  pronouns,  or  their  termina- 
tions, to  the  present  and  preterite  relative  participles — e.g.,  from 
Uygira,  that  does  (the  present  relative  participle  of  iey,  to  do),  is 
formed  ieygita-{y)-an,  he  that  does ;  gejigita-{v)-al,  she  that  does,  &c. 
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Tn  like  manner,  from  the  past  relative  participle  ityda,  that  did,  ia 
formed  itpda-{v)-an,  he  that  did ;  Seyda-(vyai,  she  that  did,  Ac. ;  and 
l^  simply  adding  the  appropriate  terminations,  participial  nonns  of 
any  number  or  gender  (bot  always  of  the  third  person  only)  may  be 
made  at  pleasnre.  A  similar  series  of  future  participial  nouna  eiiats, 
or  may  be  conatmcted  if  required — e.g.,  dduvda,  ha  who  will  read,  or 
who  is  accostomed  to  read.  The  Tamil  future  in  v  or  p  is  destitute  of  a 
relative  participle ;  but  its  eziatence  is  implied  in  that  of  future  parti- 
cipial nouns,  like  p6va-dii,  that  which  will  go,  and  Mi^'(v)-an,  he 
who  will  see,  and  must  have  ended  like  the  future  relative  participle 
of  the  Canarese,  in  m  or  pa.  The  Tamil  aohstic  future  in  um,  though 
a  relative  participle  as  well  as  a  future  tense,  forms  no  participial 
nouns,  probably  in  consequence  of  um  being  in  reality  a  conjunctive 
particle,  not  a  true  sufQx  of  relation.  Xegattve  participial  nouns  of 
each  namber  and  gender  are  formed  exactly  like  the  affirmative  parti- 
cipial nonns,  by  suffixing  the  various  demonstrative  terminations  to  the 
negative,  instead  of  the  affirmative,  relative  participle.  These  partici- 
pial Donns  are  declined  like  other  nouns ;  nevertheless,  being  parts  of 
the  verbs,  they  have  the  same  power  of  governing  nouns  aa  the  verbs 
to  which  they  belong — e.g.,  vlffti  (kjJeaffituivanuiJeu,  to  him  who  built 
the  house.  In  these  respects  all  the  Dravidian  dialects  are  so  perfectly 
agreed  that  it  is  needless  to  multiply  quotations. 

There  ia  a  peculiarity  about  the  words  used  as  neuter  participial 
nouns  in  Tamil  which  requires  to  be  noticed.  Each  of  them  is  used 
in  three  different  significations,  viz. — as  the  third  person  neuter  of  the 
verb,  as  a  neuter  relative-participial  nonn,  and  as  a  verbal-participial 
noun.  ThuB  ieygitfidu  in  the  first  connection  means  it  does ;  in  the 
aecond,  that  which  does ;  in  the  third,  the  doing  or  to  do.  I  have 
termed  it  in  the  third  connection  "a  verbal- participial  noun,"  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  ordinary  verbal  nouns,  which  are  formed  from 
the  theme,  not  from  partiuples,  and  from  which  the  idea  of  time  is 
excluded.  It  is  a  verbal  nonn  in  use,  though  participial  in  origin.  I 
am  persuaded  that  of  these  three  senses  the  original  and  most  correct 
one  ia  the  last — vi£,  that  of  the  verbal-participial  noun ;  for  the 
relative-participial  nonn  onght  by  analogy  to  be  $f!/giTa-(v)-adii,  not 
ityyii-oidu;  and  whilst  it  is  certain  that  a  partidpial  or  verbal  noun 
might  easily  be  used  as  the  third  person  neuter  of  the  verb,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  analogy  of  many  other  languages,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  third  person  neuter  of  the  verb  could  come  to  be  used  so 
regularly  as  it  b  as  a  verbal-participial  noun.  This  species  of  parti- 
cipial nonn,  though  neuter  or  without  personality,  includes  the  idea  of 
time.    It  has  three  forms,  in  accordance  with  the  present,  the  past,  and 
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the  fnturo  tenses  of  the  verb — e.y.,  itj/gixadu,  the  doing;  iej/JaJ*^ 
the  having  done ;  and  ieyvadv,  the  being  aboat  to  do.  Each  of  theae 
forms  may  be  plurslised,  as  far  ae  usage  permits,  when  it  is  used  aa 
the  third  person  neuter  of  the  verb,  or  as  a  relative- participial  noon  ; 
but  when  used  abstractly  as  a  verbal-participial  noun  it  is  noC  plural- 
ised.  The  participial  noon  formed  from  the  future  is  one  of  tbe  most 
commonlj  used  forms  of  the  verbal  noun  in  Canarese — «.^.,  ifiyu-v-adn, 
or  ilivu-du,  the  act  of  descending,  from  ili,  to  descend. 

Words  of  this  kind  have  sometimes  been  called  InQnitives ;  and  it 
is  true  that  they  may  generally  be  rendered  in  the  infinitive  on  tnuis- 
latirig  them  into  English — t^.,  tippadi  leygicadu  tari  (y)  cUUt,  Tani. 
(it  b)  not  right  to  do  so.  But  this  is  simply  because  the  English 
infinitive  itself  is  sometimes  used  as  a  verbal  noun,  and  to  da  is 
equivalent  to  tbe  participial  noun,  the  doing.  The  phiaae  mi^t  be 
more  closely  rendered,  the  doing  thus  (is)  not  right.  Verbal  noons 
of  this  cJnaa  become  more  allied  to  infiDitivea  when  they  are  pnt  in  tbe 
dative — e.g.,  wygirada-kku,  for  the  doing— t.e.,  to  do.  As  tbe  prononn 
adu  becomes  in  construction  adan,  so  ieygirtulan-iu,  euphouically 
ift/giTadat-kv,  is  more  common  in  written  compositions,  and  considered 
more  elegant,  than  ieygivftdu-kkiu 

Tamil  and  Malay^am  alone  possess  an  abstract  relative-participial 
noun,  expressing  in  the  form  of  a  declinable  participle  the  abstract  idea 
denoted  by  the  affirmative  verb.  It  ia  formed  by  appending  m«t 
(Mai.  ma),  the  sufiii  of  abstracts,  to  tbe  present  or  preterite  relative 
participle  of  any  verb — e.g^  from  irukkindr-a,  'that  is'  (the  present 
relative  participle  of  iru,  to  be),  by  the  additiou  of  mei,  Tamilians  form 
irakkindra-m^i,  being.  Negative  nouns  of  this  description  are  alao 
formed  in  Tamil  by  appending  twi  to  the  negative  relative  participle — 
e.g.,  ird-mei,  tbe  not  being.  These  negative  participial  abstracta  are 
in  more  common  use  in  Tamil  than  the  affirmittives,  and  are  as  largely 
used  in  Makyilam  and  Telugu  as  in  Tamil.  The  use  of  the  Tamil 
affirmative  mei  is  confined  to  classical  conipoaitioiis ;  but  tbe  abstract 
appellative  runmt  which  are  formed  by  annexing  mai  to  the  crude 
verbal  theme  {e.g.,  pora-mei,  patience,  from  j^oru,  to  bear)  are  much 
used  even  in  the  colloquial  dialect  of  Tamil,  sa  well  as  in  MalayAJam 
and  all  the  other  dialects  in  a  slightly  altered  shape.  The  relativfr- 
participinl  noun  in  mei,  vbilst  it  is  declined  like  a  nonn,  has  the 
governing  power  of  a  verb  ;  but  the  corresponding  appellative  in  mei 
has  the  force  of  a  substantive  only. 

Tbe  Tamil  suffix  mei  ia  ma  in  Malay&Jam,  me  in  Canarese,  mi  in 
Telugu.  In  several  of  the  Scythian  tongues  we  Sod  a  eufSz  used 
which  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  this.     The  sufSx  of  the 
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p&rticipUl  noan  in  FiDDuh  iamaoimA:  in  Estboni&n  ma  U  the  Bufiiz 
of  the  iufiuitive  :  supiaea  are  formed  iu  FinnUli  by  soffiziug  man.-  the 
Totkuili  infinitival  aufSx  is  mai  or  met.  Wa  may  also  compare  with 
this  DiaTidian  me  or  mei,  the  old  Greek  infinitive  in  /tti,  and  sucli 
aoonfl  as  wtii\-ii,a:,  dtt-iii-t,  and  ifx'«-/*i,  each  oi  vhich  exhibits  an  old 
participial  BufEiz. 

2.  Verbal  Nov.ni. — Dravidiaa  verbal  nouns  are  indetermiiiate  with 
respect  to  time,  being  formed,  not  from  participles,  but  from  the  verbal 
root  or  the  formed  theme  ;  and  they  express  the  act,  not  the  abstract 
idea,  of  the  verb  to  which  they  belong,  and  hence  are  called  by  Tamil 
grammarians  torU  peyar,  nouns  of  operation  or  employment.  Verbal 
nouDB  are  ciu:«f ully  to  be  distinguiabed  from  verbal  derivatives,  or  sub- 
stantives derived  from  verbs.  The  latter,  though  derived  from  verbs, 
are  used  merely  as  nouns ;  whereas  the  verbal  noun,  properly  so  called 
(like  the  participial  noun),  is  construed  as  a  verb.  As  a  noun  it  can 
be  used  as  the  nominative  of  a  subaequent  verb ;  and  as  a  verb  it  may 
be  preceded  by  a  nominative  of  its  own,  and  may  govern  a  noun  in 
case.  In  several  Dravidian  grammars  written  by  Europeans  this  dis- 
tinction has  not  been  attended  to;  and  Tamil  derivative  nonns  like 
na4fi  or  nadappu,  walk,  have  been  classed  with  verbal  nouns  like 
na^akkei,  nadakhidal,  and  nadaiUxil,  walking.  Though,  however, 
each  of  these  words  may  be  translated  'walking,'  the  first  two  are 
simply  substantives;  and  adjectives,  not  adverbs,  must  be  osed  to 
qualify  them ;  whereas  nadakkadal,  the  corresponding  noun  of  opera- 
tion, ia  a,  tme  verbal  noun,  and  is  qualified  by  adverbs,  precisely  as 
the  verb  iteelf,  nada,  to  walk,  would  be.  Thus,  we  can  say  nidi{y)dy 
nadaUcttdal,  acting  or  walking  justly ;  but  we  could  not  use  the 
adverb  nid\i^y)&y  to  qualify  either  nadappa  or  nadei  It  woold  be 
necessary  to  qualify  those  words  by  the  adjectival  form  ntdi(j/)dtM, 
there  being  nearly  the  same  difCerence  between  nadappu  and  nadaiku' 
dal  Uiat  there  is  in  English  between  behaviour  and  behaving. 

A  verbal  nonu  in  gei  or  Jdxi  is  often  used  in  Tamil — e.g.,  irukkei, 
the  being;  ieygei,  the  doing;  but  though  this  is  used  as  a  verbal 
noun — e.g.,  appadi  irvkkei-{y\6U,  seebg  that  it  is  so,  more  literally 
through  its  being  so,  yet  the  forma  which  are  most  commonly  used  as 
verbal  nonna,  and  which  have  the  best  claim  to  that  character,  are 
those  which  tefminate  iu  td — e.g.,  iey(g)-<U,  or  iey-dat,  doing ;  nadakk- 
al,  or  nadaikudal,  walking.  Whether  the  suffix  appended  be  al  or 
dal,  it  ia  generally  soffized,  not  to  the  crude  root,  but  to  the  formed 
verbal  theme — i.e.,  to  that  which  forms  the  baaia  of  the  infinitive  and 
of  the  aoiistic  future — e.g.,  the  verbal  noun  that  is  formed  from  ir-v, 
to  be,  is  not  ir-al,  but  iru-kk-al,  being ;  and  from  na^-o,  to  walk,  is 
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formed  not  na-d-al,  bnt  nada-hk-al,  Not witiistan ding  this,  al  or  dal 
is  BOinetimea  added  directly  to  the  ultimate  base — e.g.,  not  only  have 
■we  p6g-ai  or  pdyu-dal,  going,  but  also  pd-dal ;  and  not  only  Ag-al  or 
dgv-dat,  becoming,  but  also  d-dal.  Probably,  however,  in  these  in- 
Btances  the  right  explauatioa  is,  that  the  formative  y  of  p6-gu  and 
d-gu  has  been  softened  by  use.  The  d  of  dai  is  clearly  a  fonnative 
of  the  same  character  and  force  as  the  g  of  gei  or  ktei;  and  this  ia 
proved  by  the  circumstance  that  the  d  is  doubled  aud  converted  into 
U  when  the  verb  becomes  a  transitive  instead  of  an  intransitive,  or 
when  euphonic  considerations  require — e.ff.,  camp,  kicreirdal,  intran- 
sitive, a  being  curtailed,  with  kurei-tUU,  transitive,  a  curtailing.  It 
is  evident  that  this  d  is  not  intended  in  any  way  to  dedote  the  pre- 
terite tense ;  for  the  verbal  noun  in  dal  is  as  indeterminate  with 
respect  to  time  aa  that  in  al  or  that  in  gei,  kkei;  and  the  corresponding 
Telugu  forms  are  (a  and  rfom-w — t.g.,  chiyu-(a  or  ehSta-fa,  or  mor« 
commonly  eliBya-dam-v,  doing.  The  distinction  which  has  been  shown 
tb  exist  between  verbal  nouns,  properly  so  called,  generally  ending  in 
al,  and  derivative  nouns,  furnishes,  I  conceive,  some  conGnnation  of 
the  hypothesis  that  al,  the  Tamil  suffix  of  verbal  nouns,  is  a  secondary 
form  of  a,  the  sign  of  the  infinitiv&  It  is  remarkable  tbat  I  or  al  is 
nsed  also  in  Mongolian  as  a  formative  of  verbal  nouns — e.g.,  dhidaf, 
ability,  from  chidaku,  to  be  able. 

3,  Derivative  Sowu  or  Verbal  Derivativet.  —  It  seems  scarcely 
necessary  to  enter  into  the  investigation  of  the  formatives  of  verbal 
derivative*,  or  sabstantives  derived  from  verbs,  most  of  those  formatives 
being  merely  enpbonic,  and  their  number  in  the  various  dialects, 
particularly  in  Tamil,  being  very  great.  It  may  be  desirable,  how- 
ever, to  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  the  more  characteristic  and 
int«resting  modes  in  which  the  Dravidian  languages  form  uouus  of 
this  cla.'ts. 

(i.)  The  first  class  of  derivative  noons  (if  indeed  it  is  correct  to 
con^der  them  as  d^vativet)  consists  in  those  that  are  identical  with 
verbal  themes — e.g.,  compare  imH-u,  a  tie,  and  iaff-tt,  to  tie. 

(ii.)  Some  verbal  themes  become  nouns  by  the  doubling  and  harden- 
ing of  the  £nal  consonant— e.^.,  erull-u,  a  letter,  from  erud-u,  to  write ; 
pd((-u,  a  song,  from  pd^-u,  to  sing.  This  is  espedally  a  Tamil  method 
of  forming  derivative  nouns,  for  some  of  the  corresponding  Telugu 
nouns  are  formed  differently  ;  and  where  they  do  resemble  the  Tamil, 
the  resemblance  consists  only  in  the  hardening,  and  not  also  in  the 
doubling,  of  the  final  consonant — e.g.,  pd[a,  TeL  a  song,  from  pAd-u, 
to  sing.  Telugu  differs  also  from  Tumll  in  changing  the  final  or 
enunciative  u  of  the  verbal  root  into  a.     Compare  ^-a,  play  (Tam. 
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dff-it),  from  d4-v,  to  yUj.  The  Tuoil  mode  of  donbling,  as  well  as 
hardeniag,  the  final  consonant,  seems  most  in  sccordonce  with  Dn- 
vidUn  analog; ;  for  it  is  when  a  sonant  is  doubled  that  it  is  natontUy 
conTerted  into  a  surd,  and  when  it  is  not  doabled,  it  should  be  pro- 
noonced  as  a  sonant 

It  is  remarkable  how  many  purposee  Are  served  by  the  doubling  of 
Drsvidian  final  consonants,  (i)  It  places  eabstantives  in  on  adjec- 
tiral  relation  to  sacceediiig  sabstantives  ;  (ii.)  it  converts  intransitlTe 
Teibe  into  tranulives ;  (ill)  it  forms  a  sign  of  the  preterite  tense ;  and 
(It.)  it  forms  deriTatiTe  nouns  from  verbal  themes. 

(iiL)  A  very  interesting  mode  of  forming  derivatives  is  that  of 
lengthening  the  lacladed  vowel  of  monosyllabic  verba!  roots — e.ff.,  in 
Tamil,  from  pad-u,  to  suffer,  comes  p&d-u,  sufiTering;  from  mm,  to 
glitter,  comes  min,  a  star.  Nor  is  this  method  found  only  in  the 
clasucs  :  it  appears  in  words  of  the  most  familiar  class — e.g.,  n^k-u, 
the  tongue,  from  naik-tt,  to  lick.  Tamil  simply  lengthens  the  root 
vowel  in  forming  derivatives  of  this  class,  and  leaves  the  final  con- 
sonant unchanged ;  but  Telugu  and  Canarese  harden  the  final  conso- 
nant, in  addition  to  lengthening  the  toot  vowel — r.g.,  from  pad-u,  to 
suffer,  they  form  not  pdd-u,  bnt  pAf-u,  snfleiing.  See  the  section  on 
"Koots." 

4.  Abstract  nonns  are  formed  from  verbal  themes  by  snffizitig  mri 
—e.g.,  pom^mei,  enivnaoe,  fiom  pom,  to  bear.  The  same  suffix  forms 
abstracts  also  from  nouns  of  quality  or  relation  and  pronominals — e.ff.,  , 
pera-mei,  greatness,  from  per-u,  great,  and  tati-7nei,  nature,  quality, 
from  tan,  self,  literally  eelf-ness.  This  suffix  is  in  Telugu  mi — e.g., 
talitni,  wealth,  from  talu-gw,  to  accrue. 

6.  Many  nouns  are  formed  from  verbs  in  Tamil  by  suffixing  am, 
and  at  the  aame  time  donbling  and  hardening  the  fintil  consonant  of 
the  verbal  theme,  m^  being  the  equivalent  of  g,  nd  of  d,  jfd  of  d,  and 
v^otbfUff  on  being  doubled  becomes  ki,  nd  becomes  tt,  iid  becomes 
(t,  and  mb  becomes  pp—e.g.,  from  tdng-u,  to  sleep,  is  formed  t^k-am, 
sleep  ;  from  tiruTid-u,  to  become  correct,  comes  fiT-uft-am,  a  correction ; 
from  t6ifd-u,  to  dig,  comes  (I  think)  t8((-am,  a  garden ;  and  from 
virumb-v,  to  desire,  comes  virupp-am,  a  desire.  In  must  instances  tbe 
Telugu  (and  the  Canarese  always)  rejects  the  final  m  of  the  nouns  of 
this  class — e.g.,  tilg-u,  TeL  sleep,  instead  of  the  Tamil  ti^^am. 
Though  the  final  consonant,  if  g,  d,  h  (or  their  equivalents),  is  always 
doubled  before  this  am  in  Tamil  and  Malay&|am,  verbal  themes  which 
end  in  other  consonants  often  become  nouns  by  simply  annexing  am — 
e.g.,  uyar-am,  height,  from  uyar,  to  be  high,  6r-am,  depth,  from  Ar,  to 
be  deep.    Hr  Edkins  connects  this  fit  with  the  m  used  in  Hebrew 
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to  form  participial  substantivea  from  verbs  —  e.g.,  mUhpai,  jadg- 
ment,  from  iMphat,  to  judge.  See,  however,  "  Case-fiigns  :  the  Accn- 
eative." 

€.  A  vast  uomber  of  verbal  derivatives  in  all  the  Dravidian  dialects, 
are  formed  by  suffixing  to  the  verbal  themes  those  favoarite  and  mul- 
tifariously used  formativea,  p,  d,  b,  under  various  modificatjona,  and 
with  various  vowel  terniinations. 

L  The  g  formative  generally  becomes  in  Tamil  gei — t.g.,  iey-gei,  an 
action,  from  itg,  to  do  ^  it  ia  nasalised  to  ilgei — e.g.,  kd-{i)gei,  heat, 
from  jlity,  to  bum ;  or  it  ia  doubled  and  hardened  into  i 
pa^tt-ikei,  a  bed,  from  pad-u,  to  lie.  The  corresponding  Car 
formativea  are  j(:«  or  ge,  with  not  unfrequently  the  preGx  of  an  euphonic 
tL  The  Telugu  nouns  which  take  this  formative  terminate  in  jla  or  £i 
— e.g.,  iliria,  government,  from  il-u,  to  govern,  and  uni-ki,  residence, 
from  undu,  to  be,  to  dwelL 

ii.  The  d  formative  ia  in  Tamil  di — t.g.,  katu-di,  ruin,  from  te^-v, 
to  spoil.  Being  doubled  and  hardened  it  becomes  Ui — e.g.,  vtjar-Ui, 
sensibility,  from  ujpar,  to  feel,  to  be  sensible.  This  it  is  generally 
softened  into  ehi — e.g.,  ptigar-cfii  (instead  of  pugar-tti,  in  Ualaytjam 
pugar-cha),  praise,  from  pugar,  to  praise.  This  formative  is  t  instead  of  d 
in  Canarese  and  Telngn.  It  appears  in  Cannrese  under  the  forms  of  ta 
and  U — e.g.,  hogaf-te,  praise,  from  hoga}  (Tam.  pvgar),  to  praise ; 
k&y-ta,  producLog  fruit,  from  ]cdy,  to  fruit  In  Telugu  we  find  ta  .or 
fa  and  li  or  ft — e.g.,  aUua-ta,  fatigne,  from  alay-u  (aleu-v),  to  be 
tired  ;  ti^-i,  food,  eating,  from  tm,  to  eat ;  mH-la,  a  lid,  from  md-yii, 
to  shut ;  and  Tiadi-ii,  conduct,  from  nadu-ehu,  to  walk. 

iii.  The  b  formative  is  in  Tamil  generally  softened  into  e — ie.,  n  or 
mi— e.g.,  kil-vi,  heariug,  from  kBf,  to  hear,  and  marei-int,  concealment, 
from  matei,  to  conceal  In  some  instances,  however,  b  ia  enpbouised 
into  mb  {mbu) — e.g.,  v^-m6w,  the  Margosa  tree,  from  vl-y,  to  be  umbift- 
geons ;  pd-mbv,  a  snake,  from  pd-y,  to  spring,  b  caanot  retain  ita 
proper  sound  before  a  vowel,  and  when  single  either  becomes  v  or  mi/ 
and  that  the  vu  which  is  so  common  a  formative  in  each  Dravidian 
dialect  was  softened  from  bu,  appears  from  the  circumstance  that  when 
it  is  doubled  it  becomes  ppti — e.g.,  nada-ppu,  a  walking,  iru-ppu,  a 
being,  mH-ppu,  old  age.  In  Telugu  tliis  formative  is  vu,  vi,  or  pu — 
e.g. ,  chA^u,  death,  from  eha-cluAu,  to  die  (conesponding  Tam.  and  Can. 
id-vu,  from  id)  -,  digu-va,  the  bottom,  &om  dig-v,  to  descend ;  leU^ 
understanding,  from  teli-yu,  to  know ;  ehlm-pit,  nearness,  from  cAir-u, 
to  draw  near  ;  idvrpv,  a  weeping,  from  Idu-chu,  to  cry  (corresponding 
Tam.  aj-Orppu,  from  ara).  Canarese  generally  uses  in  this  connection 
vu  alone — e.g.,  ira-vu,  a  being,  corresponding  to  the  Tamil  intfpu — 
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but  Bometlines  it  uses  also  pti — e.g.,  bt^u-tw,  or  bi4*t-pu,  an  open 
space. 

7.  A  few  deriTatlve  nonns  are  formed  in  Tamil  and  Ualayl4tun  hy 
affixing  certtdn  particles,  originally  independent  nonns  vrith  a  meaning 
of  their  ovn,  which  in  process  of  time  have  come  to  be  osed  convention- 
nlly.  Sncb  derlTatiTea  would  naturallj  be  considered  compounds,  were 
it  not  that  the  meaning  of  the  second  member  of  the  compound  is  more 
or  less  in  abeyance.  Thus  bf  Buffising  katy,  the  ordinary  meaniog  of 
which  is  '  an  eye,'  but  which  in  the  classics  means  also  '  place,'  and  is 
the  ordinaiy  classical  ugn  of  the  locative  case,  Tamil  forms  ida-{k)lca% 
oppression,  from  id-v,  to  press,  also  ttrv-ita^  poverty,  from  uru,  to 
suffer.  These  words  are  used  only  in  the  classical  dialect,  but  there  are 
derivative  nonns  largely  nsed  in  the  colloquial  dialect,  which  are 
formed  by  affixing  p&i-^i  *  condition  of  being,  from  pad-it,  to  experi- 
ence, and  mdnoTn,  perhaps  meaning  ori^nally  likeness,  from  mdn-u,  to 
be  like,  bnt,  as  actually  used,  merely  a  formative  suffix,  without  any 
very  definite  meaning  of  its  own — e.g.,  ]ca((u^)p&dK,  a  compact,  from 
ifcaffu,  totie;  i^-nutnaffl,janction,  from  jer,  to  join;  also  itof fu-nutnam, 
building,  from  Jcaf{u,  in  the  sense  of  '  build.'  To  these  may  be  added 
words  terminating  in  agam,  house,  place — e.g.,  v&nagam  {v&n-agam)  = 
tdn-am  or  win,  the  sky  ;  vHyagam  {vti-{y)agam)  -  tw-(y)(ii»  or  vei,  the 
earth  {&om  vei,  to  place^  vei-gu,  to  rest).  I  have  a  suspicion,  however, 
that  in  these  cases  the  words  end  simply  in  am,  and  that  g  is  inserted 
enphonically,  as  is  certainly  the  case  in  the  colloquial  pronunciation  of 
some  words — e.g.,  andrddam,  daily,  which  is  commonly  mispronounced 
andrd4agam;  lanjam  (a  word  borrowed  from  Telngu),  a  bribe,  mis- 
prononnced  lanjagam.  Dr  Gondert  derives  from  this  agam  the 
Malayfilam  ndragam,  an  orange  tree,  literally,  fragrance-holder,  from 
TutTHi,  Tam.-Mal.  to  be  fragrant.  Sans,  ndranga. 

The  following  will  be  found,  I  think,  a  complete  list  of  Tamil 
derivative  nouns  formed  by  suffixing  formative  particles.  I  do  not 
include  in  this  list  any  participial  nouns,  whether  derived  from 
verbs  or  from  appellatives,  or  any  verbal  nonns,  properly  so  called, 
or  any  nonns  of  agency,  a  class  of  nonns  which  will  be  considered 
further  on.  The  nouns  in  the  list  are  derivative  substantives ;  but 
there  are  three  classes  even  of  these  which  are  not  included — viz., 
nonns  which  are  absolutely  identical  with  verbal  roots— e.y.,  ntdu, 
length,  from  nSdu,  to  be  long  ;  nouns  which  are  formed  by  doubling 
the  final  consonant  of  verbal  roots  —  e.g.,  eruUu,  a  letter,  from 
eptdu,  to  write;  and  nonns  which  are  formed  by  lengthening  the 
included  vowel  of  the  verbal  root,  without  any  other  change — e.g. 
mtn,  a  star,  from  min,  to  glitter.     I  include  in  this  last  only  that 
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class  of  derivative  nouna  irhich  ue  formed  by  me&iu  of  an  addition 
to  the  root.  The  addition  too  is  not  one  of  an  indepondrait 
trord — in  which  event  we  sboold  have  a  new  componnd  nona — bnt 
that  of  a  meie  particle,  a  relic  doubtless  of  some  old  independent 
word,  but  at  present  holding  the  meaner  podtion  of  a  sufiSz,  dther 
without  any  meaning  at  all,  or  without  any  definite  meaning  now  di«- 
ooverable.  A  very  large  nnmber  of  the  nouns  belongiug  to  fiiis  class 
are  used  also  as  verbs.  Though  verbal  derivatives  iu  origin,  and  still 
(ued  as  snch,  they  have  become  also  secondary  verbal  theme*.  I  have 
excluded  such  nouns  as  far  as  possible,  retaining  only  those  whidt  are 
either  never  need  as  verbal  themes,  or  at  least  very  rarely.  I  have 
preferred  also  nouns  derived,  by  the  addition  of  a  formative,  from 
older  nonns,  where  such  could  be  had,  to  nouns  derived  from  verbs, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  list  as  clear  as  possible  from  verbal 
nonns,  properiy  so  called. 


FoBKinvi. 

Nona. 

Root. 

a 

mag-a,  a  chOd. 

mag  (pL  maiio0. 

fcy{y>^.  to  do;  type  of  infi- 

iey, to  do. 

nitive,    probably  an    old 

verbal  nonn. 

d 

SvT^,  the  shark. 

probably  iuT-v,  quick. 

vir-d,  a  festival 

vir-i,  to  keep  awake. 

i 

kar-i,  charcoal. 

kar-v,  black. 

iir-i,  a  village. 

iir,  to  join. 

ei 

ptT-ei.  the  waring  or  waning 

pit,  other,  ^ter;  jjtra. 

to  be  bom. 

tol{l)-ei,  tronble. 

tol,  old. 

g» 

jian-fftt,  goodness. 

««/(«a«),  good. 

p«^(=/nn),  after. 

«iW 

kira-iigv,  a  root. 

iir«{=£ir),  below. 

tt-vffK,  evil. 

(t,b»d. 

kht 

kiru-J^hi,  cra2dnes8. 

kixu-kmi,  giddy. 

h)4u-kht,  a  stnig. 

probably  ito^-u,  crooked, 
cruel. 

ffei 

pa^i-gei,  a  feast. 

jwitirfu.  Tarn,  ancient; 
po(Mfw,Tel.  to  be  ripe, 
to  be  accomplished; 
ultimaterootpar-i*,old. 

lirt-pei,  a  miU. 

tiri,  to  turn. 

HffH 

k&^gei,  heat 

My,  to  bum. 

kkei 

parurkkei,  a  pebble,  a  grain 

of  rice. 
wSr-iM,  felicity  {il^r^kkei. 

par-a,  large  (=pff--«). 

ixlr,  to  flourish. 
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pa-ii,  moss,  tea-weed. 
koru-nji,  a  Bhrub. 

irn-«£c&i,  fleah. 
lari-i»,  fallow  land. 
aDtei-^hchu,  the  office  of  a 

nuoiBter. 
polirSei,  interest 

pador^i,  chaff. 

kata-^i,  a  apoon,  a  trowel. 

kara-^it,  pincers. 

kurtt-du,  bliDdsesa. 

ura-di,  strength. 
6wii,  a  lizard. 
pam-lli,  cotton. 
papirdu,  def  ecL 
mara-jidu,  medicine. 
ihirH-ffu.yoaDgshootofpalin. 
irv-dei,  a  lie. 
luj-a-ndei,  an  in&nt. 


Boot. 

pd-vu,  to  spread, 
itof-u,  tender  [kopi-ndu, 

a  tender  twig). 
irei,  to  flow,  issue. 
(ari,  to  remain. 
amei,  to  settle. 

poli,  to  increase. 

=padar,  chaff,  the  same. 
-  kanx^^,  the  same. 
kuta^u,  to  be  crooked, 

from  jE^u,  short 
tur-u,  tender, 

ur-u,  to  be  strong. 

=  6ili,  the  same. 
par^  to  expand. 
par-It,  old. 

Ttar-u,  sweet.smelling. 

iuru,  tender, 

r-a,  to  swerve, 

iur-a,  young. 


[Euphonic  changes  of  the  formatives  di,  du,  and 
dei,  after  consonants.] 


Mt-chi  (kdn-di),  a  spectacle. 
tir-chehi  (lir-di),  intelligenea, 
vral-eKekHurcd-di) ,  a  whirling 
nan-dri  {lial-di),  a  benefit 
vex-ri  (wi-di),  victory. 
pagaf-cIieki{^pugaT-di^  prvse 
&t-chi  (Al-di),  possession. 
At-ti  (al-di),  a  woman. 
tm-d*  {tol-du),    ^^tiq^ty. 


tonrdru  (lol-dv), 

para(-Ui  (parand-dti),  shag- 

giue8& 
Ui^ei  (tol-dei),  the  throat 
lit-tH  (iln-dei),  micleanness. 

ito^-im,  debt  ( =  ita^-a»). 

oT'on,  virtoe  ( =  ar>ain). 


tir,  to  ascertain. 
lira/,  to  whirl. 

vtl,  to  conquer. 
pugar,  to  praise, 
d^,  to  possess. 
d{,  a  person. 

(i)i,  old. 
pay,  female; 
pararidu,  to  scratch. 


ka4-v,  harsh  1  Jhi^-o,  to 

pass  over, 
ar-u,  to  ent^  to  define. 
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KonN. 

Boor. 

fr» 

mara4»t,  usage. 

mora,  ancient  1 

pa^u,  qu»Uty. 

pa^,  fit  for  use. 

en-iu,  &  bone. 

=  elumfbw,  the  aam& 

mbu 

Ttctrormhit,  a  rein,  fibre. 

=  iulr,  fibre.                       : 

idu-mint,  haughtinees,  oppres- 
sion. 
leva^u,  TedaesB. 

i^-w,  to  press.                   | 

ppw 

»e,  tev,  red. 

kcatu'ppu,  blacknesB. 

ioT-ii,  black. 

ppei 

kalorppei,  a  plough. 

■^kala-m,  a  vessel. 

ma 

par-am,  a  ripe  fruit. 

paj--u,  old,  mature. 

nal-atn,  a.  benefit 

jw/,  good. 

[Illufltrations  of  nouna  ending  in  am,  whicli  double  &ad  j 

g  =  hk*am 

dtt^m,  increaae. 

dg-K,  to  become. 

nff^kk  +  am 

vtkk-am,  a  awelling. 

vtHg-u,  to  swell. 

nj^tAeh  +  avi. 

aehch-am,  fear. 

anj-ti,  to  fear. 

4^tt  +  am 

iAf(-am,  a  company. 

kOd-u,  to  join. 

V4  =  !t  +  am 

MH-om,  a  garden  (  =  to#-M). 

WifJ-u,  to  dig. 

nd^a  +  am 

n!ff-ain,  swimming. 

ntnd-v,  to  swim. 

mb  =pp  +  am 

vintpp-am,  a  deaire. 

virumb-u,  to  desire. 

dm 

iMr^dm,  a  company. 

hir^  to  gather  together. 

mwrei^mei,  order. 

mutei,  a  turn. 

H^mei,  cioseneaa. 

ei,  to  be  close  (the  num- 
ber five). 

d!, 

htf-dy,  a  tube. 

comp.  kur-i,  a  hole. 

pd-3,,  a  mat. 

pd-vu,  to  spread. 

ar 

hid-ar,  brightneas. 

iu4-u,  to  be  hoi 

pud-ar,  a  thicket. 

pud-u,  new,  fresh. 

dr 

pug-dr,  fog. 

pug-u,  to  enter. 

ir 

iu/-tV,  cold. 

comp.  jtuj-^  to  bathe. 

■ug-ir,  a  finger-nail 

K^-u,  to  rfied. 

rei 

Audi.r«,  a  horse. 

ittt^t,  to  leap  t 

[I  do  not  include  amongst  the  following  nouna  end- 

ing in  al  verbal  nouna  properly  so  called,  which 

retain  the  force  of  a  verb,  and  may  be  preceded 

by  a  nominative.    The  nouna  I  cite  as  specimena 

are  secondary  forma   of  atill    more   primitive 

nouna  ;  or  else  the  verba  from  which  they  are 

formed  are  uncertain.] 

<d 

p«-(y)-oi,  aboy  (=;wutflf)-  p*»=/«ii«,  green,  fresh. 

u4-al,  the  body.                     «^-«i  to  pnt  on. 

pui-o/,  a  hurricane  ( = puyo/J.  puy,  to  seize  1 
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FOUUTIVX. 

Nomi. 

Boot. 

ur-al,  a  mortal 

=  tt7--(m,  strength. 

wy^,  a.  rice  field. 

vei,  toiJace! 

vattd-al,  aadiment  at  bottom 

,      *— 

of  tanks. 

aUi 

hti-alei,  a  boniiiig  ground. 

^wf-w,  to  bum. 

mar-aia,  childhood. 

mar-o,  young. 

vidud-aUi   <^vidu-Uai),  re- 

vid-u,  to  leave. 

le«e).' 

it 

ffiu^V,  a  cloud. 

comp.  muff-ir,  to  fold  up, 
as  a  flower  its  petals. 

to(t-U,  a  cradle. 

=  (of  K  a  trough. 

vittil,  a  grasshopper. 

wf f-«,  to  out,  to  clip  ? 

ul 

0^,  the  female  waist 

(%■«,  to  diminish  (ulti- 
mate base  al,  not). 

vi 

turu-vi,  a  small  bird. 

tur-u,  small,  tender. 

ru 

turcfw,  a  large  well. 

comp.  twTei,  a  ford. 

vti 

tdo-m,  a  lane. 

comp.  id-am,  place. 

paro-wi,  a  large  bird. 

potF^  tofiy. 

ar 

id-ar,  a  petal  of  a  flower. 

1 

ag-ar,  a  fort  ditch. 

=  (iyar,  todig. 

"f 

ad-al,  Bkan. 

) 

W 

ar-u/,  grace. 

ar-u,  to  tilckle  down,  to 

por-vi,  sabstance,  wealth. 

pcr-u,  to  unite  with. 

ul» 

ur-u/n,  a  wheel. 

.«r-«(,  awheel. 

tu 

kii}a-tu,  a  well. 

=  »I!-i,.rfl,«min.l 

wf^-rw,  paleness. 

«,/,whit<^ 

4.  Nomtt  of  Agency. — The  participial  nouns  of  the  Dravidian  lan- 
guages are  laigely  used  as  uonns  of  agency  ;  but  each  nouns  are  also 
formed  in  each  of  the  Dravidian  dialects  in  a  more  direct  and  primitive 
manner  by  suffixing  i  to  the  verbal  root — t.g.,  u7(9)-t  (Tarn,  and  Can.), 
an  eater,  from  ui^  to  eat ;  kolifyi  (Tam.  and  Can.),  a  killer,  from  kol, 
to  kill.  The  Dravidian  languages  in  borrowing  feminine  derivative 
nouns  from  Sanskrit,  change  the  final  t  of  the  Sanskrit  femibine 
into  short  t— e.jr.,  tanda-rt.  Sans,  a  fair  woman,  becomes  tvndari. 
But  this  final  i  of  feminine  derivatives,  which  is  directly  borrowed 


*  Tola,  haad,  pUc«,  1«  a  good  ds«l  used  in  the  alusiciil  dialect  m  b  ligD  of 
tha  loeativa  cue ;  but  the  other  words  endinf;  in  alti~al,  leem  to  ahow  that 
vidudatti  a  formed,  not  from  tridu-laiti,  but  from  vi^udai-eL  The  form  nifudat 
is  a  Terbal  noun,  properly  to  called,  in  common  use. 
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from  SaiiBkrit,  is  not  to  be  confonniJed  vitb  the  more  distinctive!; 
Dravidian  i,  by  anffizing  wkich  noons  of  agency  or  operation  are 
formed,  without  reference  to  gender,  whether  masculine,  feminine,  or 
neuter.  It-is  also  to  be  distinguished  from  the  i  which  in  Sanskrit  ia 
sometimes  used  as  a  sufSz  of  nouns  of  agency,  generally  masculines — 
e.ff.,  kdr-i-n,  a  doer,  iav-i't,  a  poet,  literally,  a  speaker,  in  borrowing 
which  from  Sanskrit,  the  Dravidian  languages  invariably  reject  the 
sign  of  the  nominative,  and  use  the  crude  theme  (e.ff.,  kavi)  instead. 

Possibly  i,  the  Dra vidian  euffii  of  nonns  of  agency,  may  have  sprung 
from  the  same  origin  as  the  t  by  which  similar  nouns  are  sometimes 
formed  in  Sanskrit ;  but  it  appears  certain  that  it  has  not  been  directly 
borrowed  from  Sanskrit,  and  it  does  not  appear  even  to  have  been 
introduced  into  the  Dravidian  langu^es  in  imitation  of  it  Its 
independence  of  a  direct  Sanskrit  origin  will  sufficiently  appear  from 
the  following  statement  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  used. 

(1.)  Dravidian  nouns  of  agency  formed  by  suffixing  t,  are  destitute 
of  gender  ;  their  gender  depends  entirely  upon  the  connection — e.g., 
pa!iei-{i/)-Sr-i,  Tam.  a  Palmyra  climber  (from  pattei,  a  Palmyr*,  and 
Ct-u,  to  climb),  may  be  considered  as  mascnline,  because  men  only  are 
climbers  of  the  palmyra ;  maryveft-i,  Tam.  a  native  spade,  a  hoe  (from. 
mai^,  the  ground,  and  vett-u,  to  dig  or  cut),  ia  in  like  manner  neuter 
by  the  necessity  of  the  case ;  but  both  these  nouna,  and  all  similar 
nonns,  when  regarded  from  a  grammatical  point  of  view,  are  destitute 
of  gender  in  themselves,  and  may  be  applied  at  discretion  to  objects  of 
any  gender. 

(2.)  ^ouna  of  agency  may  be  formed  in  this  manner  from  primitive, 
nnderived  nouns,  as  well  as  from  verbal  roots — e.g.,  ndr-kdl-i,  Tam.  a 
chair,  literally  that  which  has  four  feet,  from  ndf-u,  four,  and  hU,  a 
foot 

(3.)  When  nouna  of  agency  are  formed  from  verbs,  the  suffix  ia  often 
added,  not  to  the  crude  root,  but  to  the  conjugational  theme,  or  that 
form  of  the  root  which,  appears  in  the  infinitive  and  in  the  aorist — 
«■?■)  w^-'i  Tam.  (aa  well  as  w;j(^i)-i),  an  eater. 

(4.)  My  chief  reason  for  regarding  this  suffix  ns  a  tme  and  ancient 
Dravidian  form,  and  as  not  directly  borrowed  from  Sanskrit,  whatever 
may  have  been  its  ulterior  relation  to  it,  consists  in  the  very  extensive 
nse  which  is  made  of  nouns  of  agency  formed  by  means  of  this  suffix, 
not  only  in  the  Tamil  classics,  but  also  in  the' language  of  the  peasantry. 
It  appears  in  the  names  of  plants  and  animala,  in  the  names  of  many 
of  the  objects  of  nature,  in  old  compounds,  in  proverbs,  in  nicknames, 
in  the  very  highest  and  in  the  very  lowest  connections,  and  to  a  mucli 
larger  extent  in  all  tfaeae  varieties  of  nse,  than  in  Sanskrit  itself.     The 
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following  Tamil  examples  cannot  be  supposed  ta  have  been  derived 
from  Sanskrit  precedents  : — kal{{)-i,  enphorbia.Jfrom  laf,  toddy,  sweet 
■ap ;  ve{(fj-i,  silver,  from  vel,  to  be  white ;  puli,  the  cheetah,  or 
leopard,  from  pul,  small ;  i7i,  a  person  oi  thing  that  has  nothing,  from 
il,  not ;  dri,  the  sea,  from  &r-u,  to  be  deep.  Compare  also  the  follow- 
ing componnds  :  vari-hd{f-i,  a  guide,  literally,  a  way-shower ;  vdnam- 
bd4-i,  the  lark,  literally  the  heaven-singer ;  toffdl-vdd-i,  the  sensitive 
plant,  literally,  if  (one)  tonch,  the  witherer,  or  as  we  should  prefer  to 
say,  touch-me-and-I-wither. 

AsTXRfia. — It  ia  unnecessary  in  a  work  of  this  kind  to  enter  into  /^36 
the  investigation  of  the  Dravidiau  adverbs,  for,  properly  speaking,  the 
Dravidian  languages  have  no  adverbs  at  alL  Every  word  that  is  used 
as  an  adverb  in  the  Dravidian  languages  is  either  a  noun,  declinable  or 
indeclinable,  or  a  verbal  theme,  or  the  infinitive  or  gerund  of  a  verb  ; 
and  illustntions  of  the  manner  in  which  those  words  acquire  an  ad- 
verbial force  and  of  their  use  will  be  found  in  the  ordinary  grammars 
of  each  of  the  Dravidian  dialects.  Much  use  ia  made  in  each  of  the 
dialects  of  a  peculiar  style  of  adverb  formed  by  means  of  reiterative, 
mimetic  syllables,  to  which  is  added  tbe  verbal  participle  saying,  or 
the  infinitive  to  say,  or  so  as  to  say.  Thiu  mada-muida[y)endra  idi 
viruiuiadw.  Tarn,  it  thundered  terribly,  literally,  the  thunderbolt  fell, 
saying  tnada^aiada.  These  mimetic  adverbs  may  be  invented  at 
pleasure,  though  some  of  them  are  bo  commonly  used  that  they  have 
acquired  a  place  in  dictionaries. 
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PART    VII. 


GLOSSAEIAL  AFFINITIES. 

/,  tj  The  comparison  of  the  words  of  languages  nsed  to  be  conducted  in 

'  60  loose   a  manner,  without  definite  principles,  without    regard   to 

dialectic  changes,  and  to  the  neglect  of  the  comparison  of  grammatical 
forms  and  structure,  that  this  branch  of  philology  long  fell  into  not 
undeserved  disgrace.  A  comparative  vocabulary,  however  carefully 
prepared,  appears  to  me  to  be  of  mnch  less  philolo^cal  value  than 
a  comparative  grammar.  Isolated  nouns  and  verbs  are  very  apt  to 
get  corrupted  in  the  lapse  of  dme,  and  to  adopt  one  phase  of  meaning 
after  another,  till  the  original  meaning  is  overlaid  or  forgotten  ;  whilst 
decleneional  and  conjngational  forms — the  bones  and  sinews  of  a 
language — retain  for  agea  both  their  shape  and  their  ugnification  with 
greater  persistency.  IlTevertheless,  I  regard  the  comparison  of  words, 
when  carefully  and  cautiously  conducted,  as  an  important  help  to  the 
determination  of  lingual  affinities;  and  it  will  be  found,  I  think,  that 
the  following  vocabularies  bear  independent  testimony,  in  their  own 
degree,  to  the  same  result  at  which  we  arrived  by  grammatical  com- 
parison— viz.,  that  the  Dravidian  idioms  exhibit  traces  of  an  ancient, 
deep-seated  connection  with  Frte- Sanskrit,  —  the  assumed  archaic 
mother-tongue  of  the  Indo-Koropean  family, — whilst  at  the  same 
time  the  traces  they  exhibit  of  relatiocBhip  to  the  languages  of  the 
Scythian  group,  especially  to  the  Ugrian  tongues,  are,  on  the  whole, 
closer,  more  distinctive,  and  more  essential. 

SECTION  I.— INDO-EUEOPEAN  AFFINITIES. 

1.     INDEBTEDNESS  07   SAH8KSIT  TO   THE   DRA.VIDUK  LANOnAGEB. 

Before  entering  upon  the  comparison  of  Dravidian  with  Sanskrit 
words,  it  is  desirable  to  disentangle  the  subject  from  extraneous 
questions  by  a  preliminary  examination  of  words  which  appear  to 
have  been  borrowed  by  Sanskrit  from  the  Dravidian  languages.     I 
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bave  long  felt  persuaded  tliat  aome  words  of  Dravidian  origin  have 
found  their  way  into  Sanskrit  Tocabnlaries ;  and  I  have  no  donbt  that 
ft  still  lai^r  nnmber  of  words  hare  been  introduced  into  Sanekrit  from 
varionB  other  extraneous  sanrcea.  I  haye  already  dUcnued  the  ques- 
tion (in  Part  L,  on  "Sonuda")  whether  it  was  from  the  Dravidian 
languages  that  the  Saiukrit  derived  its  "cerebral"  or  lingual  con- 
sonants. 

There  is  probably  almost  as  lai^  a  proportion  of  Dravidian  words 
in  Sanskrit,  as  of  British  words  in  English  :  bat  this  probability  has 
generally  remained  unnoticed ;  and  wherever  any  word  was  found  to 
be  the  common  property  of  the  Sanskrit  and  any  of  the  Dravidian 
tongnes,  it  was  at  once  assumed  to  be  a  Sanskrit  derivative.  Donbt- 
less,  the  number  of  Sanskrit  derivatives,  properly  so  called,  which  have 
been  introduced  into  the  Dravidian  languages,  is  very  great ;  but  those 
words  are  almost  always  Tecogniaed  and  admitted  to  be  derivatives  by 
Tamil  and  Telugu  lexicographers,  and  carefully  distinguished  from 
tiatioTud  or  native  Dravidian  words.  In  a  few  cases,  aa  might  be 
expected,  but  in  a  few  cases  only,  some  doubt  exists  whether  a  par- 
ticular word  was  borrowed  by  the  Sanskrit  from  the  Tamil,  or  by  the 
Tamil  from  the  Sanskrit.  Sanskrit  lexicographers  and  grammarians 
were  not  always  so  discrimiaata  as  their  Dravidian  brethren ;  and  if 
any  writer  had  happened  to  make  use  of  a  local  or  provincial  word, 
that  is,  a  word  belonging  to  the  vernacular  of  the  district  in  which  he 
resided  (and  it  was  natural  that  such  words  should  occasionally  be 
used,  for  variety  of  metre  or  some  other  cause,  especially  after  Sanskrit 
had  ceased  to  be  a  spoken  tongue),  every  such  word,  provided  only  it 
were  found  written  in  Sanskrit  characters,  was  forthwith  set  down  in 
the  vocabularies  as  Sanskrit  Soma  words  of  Greek  or  Roman  origin, 
such  as  denarivM,  uta,  "Kltrii  (in  the  sense  of  a  minute  of  a  degree), 
and  even  the  Greek  names  of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  have  found  their 
way  into  Sanskrit.  If  so,  it  may  safely  be  concluded  that  a  more  con- 
siderable number  of  words  belonging  to  the  old  Dravidian  vernaculars 
mnst  have  obtained  a  footing  in  the  Sanskrit  vocabularies. 

The  grounds  or  conditions  on  which  I  think  any  word  contained  in 
the  Sanskrit  lexicons  may  be  concluded  to  be  of  Dravidian  origin,  are 
as  follows : — 

(i.)  When  the  word  is  an  isolated  one  in  Sanskrit,  without  a  root 
and  withont  derivatives,  but  is  surrounded  in  the  Dravidian  languages 
with  collateral,  related,  or  derivative  words ;  (ii.)  when  Sanskrit  pos- 
sesses other  words  expressing  the  same  idea,  whilst  the  Dravidian 
tongues  have  the  one  in  question  alone ;  (iii.)  when  the  word  ia  not 
found  in  any  of  the  Indo-European  tongues  allied  to  Snnskrit,  but 
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U  found  in  every  Dravidian  dialect,  however  rode;  (iv.)  when  the 
derivation  which  the  Sanskrit  lexicogrtiphers  have  attribated  to  the 
word  ia  evidently  a  fanciful  one,  whiiat  Dravidion  lericographerm 
deduce  it  from  some  native  Dravidian  verbal  theme  of  the  same  or 
a  similar  significatioti,  from  which  a  variety  of  words  are  fonnd  to  be 
derived ;  (v.)  when  the  ugnification  of  the  word  in  the  Dravidian 
languages  is  evidently  radical  and  physiological,  whilst  the  Sanskrit 
signification  ia  metaphorical,  or  only  collateral ;  (vL)  when  native 
Tumi]  and  Telugu  scholars,  notwithstanding  their  high  estimation  of 
Sanskrit,  as  the  language  of  the  gods  and  the  mother  of  all  literature, 
clasufy  the  word  in  question  aa  a  purely  Dravidian  one ; — when  any 
of  these  reasons  is  found  to  exist,  and  more  especially  when  several 
or  all  of  them  coincide,  I  conceive  we  may  safely  conclude  the  word  in 
question  to  be  Dravidian,  not  a  Sanskrit  derivative. 


^(^rdt 


^rdi  probably  harrowed  bg  Sanikritfrom  the  Dravidian  tongvet. 


k^') 


akkd,  a  mother.  For  tiie  mde  Scythian  relationship  of  this  word,  and 
proof  of  ita  derivation  by  the  Sanskrit  from  the  Indian  vemaca- 
lars,  see  the  list  of  Scythian  Affinities.  "Apparently  a  foreign 
word." — Williams'  Sans,  Diet.  Comp.  Acca  Larentia,  Lat. 
Mother  of  the  Lares. 

iitld,  atti,  a  mother,  an  elder  sister,  a  mother's  elder  sister.  See 
Scythian  Affinities.  "Probably  a  word  borrowed  from  the 
Deccan." — WiUiams'  Sana.  Diet. 

iilttvi,  a  jungle,  a  forest.  The  root  of  this  word  is  represented'  by 
Sanskrit  pandits  to  be  of,  to  roam,  because  a  forest  is  a  place 
where  people  and  animals  roam,  which  is  evidently  a  fanciful 
derivation.  All  the  Dravidian  languages  contain  a  primary 
root  a4,  the  radical  signification  of  which  is  nearness,  close- 
ness ;  and  this  monosyllabio  root  is  modified  and  expanded  so 
as  to  signify  every  variety  of  closeness.  Amongst  other  derived 
words  we  have  in  Tamil  o^ar,  to  be  crowded,  to  grow  thick 
together  (like  the  trees  of  a  forest);  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  was  from  this  verbal  root,  not  from  any  native 
Sanskrit  one,  that  afavi  (in  Tamil  and  Telugn  adavi)  was 
derived.  Even  the  formative  vi  ia  one  which  is  distinctively 
Dravidian — e.g.,  lelivi,  Tarn,  hearing,  from  ki},  to  hear. 

arfi,  di^i,  the  pin  of  the  axle  of  a  cart;  derived,  native  pandits  say, 
from  a%  to  sound.  On  comparing  this  word  with  the  Tamil 
dv*,  a  nail,  a  pin  or  peg  of  any  kind,  it  seems  evident  that  they 
are  not  different  words,  but  one  and  the  same;  and  the  only 
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qoestion  is,  which  is  the  oTigiuol !  The  Tamil  word  is  con- 
nected with  a  family  of  roots,  each  of  which  has  a  real  afODity 
in  significatioD  to  that  of  a  nail,  considered  as  a  fastening — e.g., 
<^rti,  to  embrace,  to  tie ;  aiyi,  to  put  on ;  atj^vu,  to  cleave  to ; 
o^K,  to  tooch.  The  derivation  of  the  Sanskrit  word  from  this 
Dravidian  root  is,  therefore,' mnch  more  natural  than  that  which 
SaDsioit  pandits  have  devised.  Dr  Biihler  derives  ini  (after 
the  analc^  of  pdrti,  hand  =  pornt)  from  the  root  or,  the 
orij^nal  meaning  of  which  was,  he  supposes,  to  fit.  He  com- 
pares also  ara,  a  spoke.  The  Dravidian  derivation  seems  to 
me  preferable. 

ambd,  amha,  father,  mother ;  voc  awhe,  amha.  This  word  is  found 
alao  in  some  of  the  Western  Indo-European  dialects — e.g..  Old 
High  German  and  Oscan  amma;  Icelandic  ammo,  grand- 
mother; German  amme,  nnrse.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  has 
so  many  collateral  forms  in  the  Dravidian  kngnagea,  that  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  it  Dmvidiaa  See  illustrations  of  its 
Scytho-Indian  character  in  the  Scythian  Affinities. 

^1,  a  woman's  female  friend.  Compare  6li,  TeL  a  wife ;  dJu,  a  femi- 
nine a£Gz;  G6nd,  dlt,  a  wife. 

ka(via,  kattt,  sharp,  pungent,  fierce;  assumed  Sanskrit  derivation  leaf, 
to  go.  The  corresponding  Dravidian  word  is  in  Tamil  Ira^-v, 
the  root  meaning  of  which  appears  to  be  '  excessive.'  Dr  Biihler 
derives  ka(u  from  kj^t,  to  cot,  and  thinks  iafa  stands  for 
iartu.  The  word  tafu  ia  deeply  rooted  in  Sanskrit,  and  is 
A  priori  nnlikely  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Dravidian 
tongues ;  and  yet  it  can  scarcely  be  donbted,  I  think,  that  its 
origin  is  Dravidian.  Not  only  are  the  direct  derivatives  of  this 
.  word  more  nnmerous  in  Tamil  than  in  Sanskrit,  but  collateral 
themes  and  meanings  are  also  very  abundant,  whereas  in  San- 
ekrit  no  correlative  root  exists,  hid-u.  Tarn.,  to  be  sharp,  is 
one  of  a  cluster  of  roots  which  are  united  together  by  a  family 
resemblanca  Some  of  those  are  kad-n-gv,  to  make  haste; 
ha4-i,  to  cut,  to  nprove;  ka4-i  (with  another  formative),  to 
bite ;  icai,  probably  identical  with  hidi,  curry ;  tadu-kadu  (a 
mimetic  word),  to  appear  angry ;  kddv,  and  also  tadam,  kadavv, 
a  forest.  Moreover,  the  Sanskrit  kat^tia,  pungent,  appears  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  Tamil  kadugu,  mustard.  Nouns 
formed  from  verbal  themes  in  this  manner,  by  snffizing  the  for- 
mative ha,  pronounced  gu,  are  exceedingly  abundant  in  Tamil. 

hd&,  any  practical  art,  mechanical  or  fine ;  assumed  derivation  lai,  to 
sound,  to  count,     Tamil  makes  use  of  the  anme  word  (JcalH  for 
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kald),  but  includea  in  the  signification 'ereiy  science,  ob  well  a 


,,  —  ......uu»  III  mc  Dijjuiuuition  eveiy  science,  as  well  as 

every  art.  We  cannot,  I  think,  doubt  the  derivation  of  hiUi 
or  kald  from  the  primitive  Dravidian  root  hil,  to  leara  (anotlier 
derivative  of  which  is  hci!vi,  learning).  The  other  meanings  of 
the  Sanskrit  word  kald  are  ao  entirely  unconnected  with  tliis, 
that  It  is  evident  that  two  different  words  speUed  in  the  same 
manner  (one  of  them  Dravidian)  have  oironeousiy  been  sap- 
poaed  to  be  one  and  the  same. 
kdvir^  turmeric,  also  the  river  KivM  (Cauvery),  (from  its  muddy 
colour)  ;  aasiuned  root  kae,  to  paint  Greek  name  of  the  same 
river,  x"/3i;».-.  Possibly  this  word  may  be  of  Sanskrit  origin. 
-     .    .     /  ^  "'^y  suggest,  however,  the  possibility  of  the  ori^n  of  the 

(VT^*^  name  of  the  river  KavSrI,  from  the  Dravidian  kdvi,  red  ochre. 

or  ka  (M-vu),  a  grove,  and  ir-u,  TaL  a  river,  or  h--i,  Tam.  a 
sheet  of  water.  A  celebrated  temple  on  the  hanks  of  the  river 
exhibits  this  latter  word  i.1— viz.,  Tirn*anei-(i)id,  near  Trichin- 

. ^      opoly,  'the  sacred  grove  of  the  elephant' 

l^fi,  a  house;  related  words  3bu(im,  kuttra,  also  hufira,  a  cottage,  a 
hut,  and  kitlumba,  a  family :  assumed  derivation  hif,  to  be 
crooked.  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  derivation  of  iu(a-m, 
a  water-pot,  from  kut,  crooked ;  but  the  other  words  are  pro- 
bably of  Dravidian  origin.  In  Tamil  hudi  means  a  house,  a 
habitation;  root  hid,  to  be  together,  a  lengthened  form  of 
which  is  k-Od,  to  come  together  :  related  Tamil  words  are  kudU 
and  hidiiei,  a  hut ;  a  provincial  form  of  the  latter  of  which  is 
htcltdm.  In  TeL  and  Can.  gudi  means  a  temple,  and  gudite. 
In  Can.  also  gudtual-u,  a  hut  In  Hindus,  guti  means  a  house. 
By  native  grammarians  these  words  are  considered  to  be  of 
Dravidian  origin  ;  and  the  existence  of  the  same  root  in  pU  the 
Finnish  tongues  favours  the  supposition  that  it  was  not  bor- 
rowed by  the  Dravidian  languages  from  the  Sanskrit.  Compare 
the  Finnish  koto,  Cberemiss  kuda,  Mordvin  fatrfo,  Oatiak  ckot, 
— each  signifying  a  house.    Was  the  Teutonic  cot,  eote,  Ac.,  also 

. .    derived  from  this  same  Scythian  or  Finnish  source] 

kuv*,  Will,  having  a  crooked  or  vrithered  arm,— a  crippled     Compare 

this  with  kdn,  Drav.  crook-back;  a  derivative  from  Ivn,  to 

stoop,  an  undoubtedly  Dravidian  root,  from  which  it  seems  pro- 

-^  bable  that  the  Sanskrit  kuni  or  k^ni  has  been  derived. 

/       kOla,  a  pond  or  pool,  also  a  bank ;  assumed  derivation  JcOl-a,  to  cover. 

(\  Compare  the  Tam.-Mal.  kul-am,  and  the  Tel.  ioi-oni*,  a  tank, 

a  pool.     The  Tamil  ku{-am,  a  tank,  is  derived  from  kuf-i,  to 

bathe,  ultimate  root  tuf-u,  to  be  cold,  a  pure  Dravidian  root 
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i^ffo,  kSfa,  a  fort,  a  strongbold ;  asstuned  derivation  kuf,  to  be  crooked. 
The  Dravidian  dialects  moke  use  of  the  same  or  a  similar  word 
for  a  fort,  viz.,  Hfa  in  Tel.,  kdfe  iu  Can.,  and  kdfffi  in  Tani. 
Tamil  having  another  and  veiy  ancient  word  for  a  stronghold, 
viz.,  araif,  which  ia  certainly  a  Dravidian  root,  it  might  be  con- 
jectured that  Ie6(fei  bad  been  borrowed  from  the  Sanskrit.  But 
where  did  Sanskrit  itself  obtain  this  word!  Probablj  from 
a  Dravidian  root  after  all ;  for  we  could  not  desire  a  better  or 
more  natural  derivation  than  the  Tam.-MaL  kid-u,  a  line,  a 
diagram,  a  line  of  circninvalktioD,  which  ia  sometimes  used, 
especiailj  in  Malay&liun,  to  denote  also  n  walled  town,  a  fortifi- 
cation— e.g.,  Kili-lAfu,  Mai,  Calicut  Icddu  itaelf  ia  a  verbal 
noun  from  hod-u,  crooked,  aa  in  kodun-Damir,  bad  Tamil,  lite- 
rally  crooked  Tamil.  ]e64-u,  whan  used  adjectivally,  becomes 
k6(t-u. 

khaffd,  khaffd,  a  couch,  a  cot;  assumed  derivation  Ihaff,  to  screen. 
Compare  the  Tam.-Mal.  haft-U,  a  cot^  from  ta(f-u,  to  tie  or 
bind.  The  word  kalt-v  is  thoroughly  and  essentially  Dravidian, 
and  one  which  abounds  with  derivatives  and  related  words. 

tidnd,  several,  various,  multiform.  Xo  good  Sanskrit  derivative  for  this 
word  can  be  assigned.  Bopp  derives  it  from  certain  assumed 
obsolete  demonstratives  signifying  this  and  that. 

May  it  not  have  been  derived  from  the  Dravidian  rkU-u  (class. 
Tarn,  fidn-ffu),  four,  this  numeral  being  constantly  used  in  the 
Dravidian  languages  to  signify  several,  various,  or  an  indefinite 
number  of  moderate  extent  ?  By  a  corresponding  usage  the 
numeral  ten  is  taken  to  represent  any  laige  indefinite  number. 
Thus  a  Tamilian  will  say,  I  waa  told  so  and  so  by  four  persons 
— i.e.,  by  several  persons ;  or.  We  must  do  as  ten  people  do — 
i.t.,  as  the  world  does.  A  numeral  adjective  ndld  (from  ndl-u, 
four),  ia  occasionally  used  in  Tamil  to  signify  various,  though 
literally  meaning  fourfold.  The  Tamil  Dictionary  gives  us,  as 
an  instance  of  the  use  of  ndid,  one  which  is  identical  with  the 
instance  of  the  use  of  ndnil  given  in  the  Sanskrit  Dictionaries, 
viz.,  n&ld  vidant,  in  various  ways,  literally  in  a  fourfold  way  ; 
with  which  compare  the  Sanskrit  ndnd  vidha,  in  various  ways. 
It  must  be  mentioned,  however,  that  Tamilian!  consider  this  n&(A 
a  mistake  for  the  Sanskrit  n&nA.  With  respect  to  the  Dravidian 
relationship  of  this  word,  the  testimony  of  Tamil  usage,  such 
as  it  is,  stands  alone ;  for  in  the  Tamil  dictionaries,  and  also  in 
the  Canareae  and  Telngu  dictionaries,  ndnd  is  regarded  as 
Sanskrit 
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ntra,  water ;  assumed  derivation  nf,  to  gaide.  This  derivatioa  slioirs  that 
tha  word  was  not  familiar  to  the  Sanskrit  pandits.  Bopp  derives 
it  front  ndra,  water,  and  that  from  tnd,  to  bathe,  ntra  and  ndra 
may  have  been  originally  identical,  bat  a  reference  to  the  Dra- 
vidian  languogea  will  show  that  ntm  must  have  been  the  older 
form.  TbeDravidiaunfr  may  perhaps  be  traced  to  niro,  Twn,- 
MaL  to  be  level,  another  derivative  of  which  is  nfr,  Tani. 
straight,  ntra  is  rarely  used  in  Sanskrit  in  comparison  with  ap 
(connected  with o^ua),  Anivda  (connected  with  unda  and'E^o^). 
jala,  another  Sanskrit  word  for  water,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  Prae-Sanakrit  northern  veruaculan;  whilst  I 
have  little  doubt  that  to  ntra  a  Dravidian  origin  shonld  be 
ascribed.  The  corresponding  Dravidian  word  is  nir  or  nir-u; 
and  as  this  is  the  only  word  properly  signifying  water  which  the 
Dravidian  dialects  possess,  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
borrowed  it  from  Sanskrit.  Telugu  ordinarily  nsea  nt^/u  for  ntrit 
— Le.,  the  plural  {ntntlv,  corrupted  to  n!//u)  for  the  singular  ; 
but  nfru,  the  singular,  is  also  occasionally  used,  ntr  is  in  Gdnd 
softened  to  tr,  and  in  Brahui  it  has  become  dtr.  Malay&)am 
alone  commonly  uses  for  water  another  word,  viz.,  veflaiH,  which 
properly  means  a  flood.  This  word  is  used  in  Tamil  to  denote 
the  water  with  which  rice-fields  are  flooded ;  and  it  has  pro- 
bably thence  come  to  signify  water  in  Malay&{am.  Even  in 
that  dialect,  however,  nlr  is  also  used.  Id  Tamil  the  adjecUve 
ta^,  cool,  is  so  frequently  prefixed  to  ntr,  that  in  the  colloquial 
dialect  the  compound  tajftjir,  water,  litendly  cold  water,  has 
superseded  the  original  and  simple  noun.  The  Tamil  ntndu 
(base  nt),  to  swim,  seems  to  be  closely  related  to  ntr,  water.  If 
so,  it  may  have  aa  ultimate  relation  with  the  Greek  vi-w,  Lat. 
•to,  nato,  and  also  to  nau.  Sans,  a  boat.  Probably  ntr  may  also 
have  some  ulterior  connection  with  the  Greek  nji^c  and  tatot, 
wet  (and  through  them  with  the  modern  Greek  n^o,  water), 
though  these  words  are  supposed  (and  perhaps  correctly)  to  be 
derived  from  >>««,  to  flow, 

paffana,  patlana,  paffa,  a  city,  town,  or  village :  assumed  derivation 
paf,  to  surround.  Beames  derives  it  frompotro,  a  leaf,  thatch. 
The  Dravidian  langnages  have  probably  borrowed  the  word 
pattanam  as  it  stands,  from  Sanskrit;  and  yet,  aa  in  the  case 
of  k6ta,  a  fort,  it  will  be  found,  I  think,  that  the  Sanskrit 
word  itself  was  derived  originally  from  an  older  shape  of  the 
word  retained  in  the  Dravidian  vernaculars.  Professors  Wilson 
and  Williams  conjecture  that  paffa  b  probably  identical  with 
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the  pettah  of  Sontberu  India;  but  the  word  from  which  I 
coDceire  it  to  have  been  derived  ia  paffi,  a  fold  for  cattle,  a 
pound,  a  small  village,— a  word  which  conatitutes  the  final 
portion  or  terminatioii  of  the  names  of  so  many  towns  and 
villages  in  the  south — e^.,  E6ml-pafti,  Temple-town.  In 
Cauarese  the  same  word  is  hafli — e.g.,  Dim-hutty.  The  ulti- 
mate loot  of  paffi  is  probabl;  j'o^u,  to  settle  down,  to  sink. 
Sanskrit  seems  to  have  adapted  this  word  paffi,  in  addition  to 
its  own  pura  (which  b  a  true  Indo-European  word),  and  formed 
from  it  first  paffa,  and  then  paffana. 

The  votA  pettaA,  a  suburb  (Tam.  peffei),  which  is  referred  to 
by  Wilson  and  Williams,  belongs  probably  to  the  same  root 
as  paffi,  though  it  is  not  so  likely  to  have  been  the  origin  of 
the  Sanskrit  paffam.  ptffei  is  derived  from  piiu,  Tam.  a 
suffix  to  the  names  of  Tillages;  which,  again,  is  identical  with 
pddu  and  p&iit  ^  place,  a  settlement,  from  pa4ii,  to  settle  down, 
each  of  which  ia  sofBxed  to  names  of  villages  like  pi4^. 
panno,  Prakrit,  gold.  This  word  is  supposed  by  Ellis  to  be  derived  AJ^J 
from  the  Sanskrit  wvania.  Kay  it  not  have  been  adopted 
into  Prakrit  from  the  Tamil  pon,  or  the  Telngn  ponn-u,  gold  % 
palli,  a.  city,  a  town,  a  village,  especially  an  BgricQltnral  village.  This 
is  without  doubt  identical  with  the  Dravidian  word  pailh  which 
is  added  to, various  names  of  places  in  the  south — e.g.,  Trichi- 
Dopoly,  properly  TirisirtppaDi,  "  the  dty  of  the  three-beaded 
Asura."  The  Dravidian  origin  of  this  word  is  indicated,  if 
not  proved,  'by  the  circumstance  that  it  ia  chiefly,  if  not  es- 
closively,  used  to  denote  places  which  are  within  the  limits 
of  the  Dravidian  tongues.  From  this  word  I  derive  the  word 
pafla,  the  name  of  the  principal  tribe  of  agricultoral  labourers 
or  serfs  in  the  Tamil  country. 
hhaj,  to  share. 

bh&0-a,  a  portion.  I  am  doubtful  whether  to  regard  these  words  as  /^  \V} 
derived  from  the  Tsmil  poff-ft,  to  divide,  to  shara,  or  to  suppose 
both  the  Sanskrit  and  the  Tamil  to  be  derived  from  a  common 
and  earlier  source.  Probably  the  former  supposition  is  iu  this 
case  the  more  correct  At  all  events  the  Tamil-Ualayftjam 
pag-u  is  a  pnre,  underived  Dravidian  root  A  noun  formed 
from  it,  signifying  a  share,  ia  panff-u  {iff  for  ^,  as  is  often  the 
case) ;  and  a  collateral  root  is  pagir,  meaning  also  to  share. 
The  Sanskrit  word  paAffu  means  lame,  and  is  altogether  un- 
connected with  the  Tamil  one.  Other  derived  nonns  are  pagal, 
a  division,  daylight;  •p(&  {=paffal),  a  portion;  and  pddi 
(jxigudi),  half. 
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mtna,  a  fish ;  assumed  deriTatioo  mt  {mtndti),  to  hurt. 

The  DniTiduD  word  for  fish  is  mtn,  &  word  which  is  found 
in  every  djdect  of  the  family,  and  is  the  only  word  Bigoifyiag 
fish  which  these  languages  possess,  mtn  is  fonnd  even  in  the 
small  list  of  Draridian  words  contained  in  the  Rijmahftl  dialect. 
Oond  has  mfnif.  It  seems  much  more  probable  that  the 
Sanskrit- speaking  people  borrowed  this  word  from  the  Indian 
aborigines,  and  then  incorporated  it  in  their  vocabulary  with 
other  words  signifying  the  same  object,  than  that  the  Dravidian 
inhabitants  of  the  Malabar  and  Coromandel  sea-boards  were 
indebted  for  the  word  which  denoted  so  important  an  article 
of  their  food  and  commerce,  to  a  race  of  inland  people  comin}; 
from  the  North-West,  MoreoTer,  the  derivation  of  mtn,  which 
is  supplied  by  the  Dravidian  hmgoages,  is  as  beautifnl  as  the 
Sanskrit  derivation  is  uncouth.  The  root  of  min,  a  fiah,  is 
mtn,  to  glitter,  to  be  phosphorescent.  Hence  the  glow-worm 
is  min-mini  by  reduplication ;  and  mtn,  a  verbal  noun  which 
is  formed  from  mtn  by  the  lengthening  of  the  included  vowel 
(like  tin,  food,  from  tin,  to  eat),  signifies  in  poetical  Tamil  a 
star,  as  well  as  a  fish — t.^.,  vdn-mtn,  a  star  (literally  a  sky- 
sparkler)  ;  and  ara-mtti,  the  Pleiades — i.e.,  the  six  stars.  Who 
that  has  seen-  tiie  phosphorescence  flashing  from  every  move- 
ment of  the  fish  in  tropical  seas  or  lagoons  at  night,  can  doubt 
the  appropriateness  of  denoting  the  fish  that  dart  and  spaj^e 
through  the  waters,  as  well  as  the  stars  that  sparkle  in  the 
midnight  sky,  by  one  and  the  same  word — viz.,  a  word  signi- 
fying that  which  glows  or  sparkles  ] 

valahJia,  white ;  assumed  derivation  wda,  to  go.  &Isy  not  this  word 
be  derived  from  the  Dravidian  vel,  wliite  1  Compare  also  the 
related  Dravidian  words  w/t,  space,  the  open  air ;  t«yi,  ailver ; 
veliehcham,  light  The  Hungarian  vU&g,  a  light,  appeaia  to  be  an 
allied  word.  Has  ^the  Slavonian  vdi,  white,  been  borrowed 
from  a  Scythian  source)  or  is  it  one  of  those  ultimate  analogies 
which  bind  both  families  together! 

val-a,  to  surround. 

valaya-m,  a  circlet,  a  bracelet.  The  Dravidian  languages  seem  to  have 
borrowed  the  Sanslmt  noun,  with  or  without  modification ;  but 
tiie  verb  from  which  the  noun  has  been  formed  was  itself, 
apparently,  borrowed  by  Sanskrit  from  the  Dravidian  lan- 
guages. The  corresponding  Dravidian  root  is  r>ai-ei,  to  bend, 
to  crook,  metaphorically  to  surround.  This  word  has  a  larger 
store  of  secondary  meanings  and  wider  ramifications  than  the 
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Sanskrit  Terb.  It  is  &Iso  used  as  a  noun,  vithoat  any  for- 
mative addition,  when  it  signifies  a  hole,  a  sinuosity — e.ff., 
eli-vafei.  Tarn,  a  rat-bole.  Whilst  the  Tamil  makes  occasional 
nse  of  the  Sanskrit  valayam,  a  bracelet,  an  armlet;  it  aUo 
ases  vaUiyaZ,  a  verbal  noon  formed  from  valei,  its  ova  verbal 
root,  to  signify  the  same  thing.  Taking  these  various  circum- 
stances into  consideration,  I  conclnde  that  the  Dravidian  verb 
has  certainly  not  been  borrowed  from  the  Sanskrit,  and  that  the 
Sanskrit  verb  has  probably  been  derived  from  the  Dravidian. 
valgu,  handsome. 
folgitiea,  sandal-wood.     This  word  Beems  to  resemble  the  Tamil-Malay-  _ 

A]am  aroffv  (pronounced  afaffu),  beauty.  -     A  /  t*» 

fava,  a  corpse. 

I,  adj.,  relating  to  a  dead  body.  A}^    ^  ^  J 

^.       These  words  are  said  to  be  derived  from  tav,  to  go;  but 
this  derivation  ia  sorely  mach  less  probable  than  the  Dravidian 
verbal  root  to  die,  which  ia  Jit  in  Tam. ;  chd,  Mai. ;  id,  Can. ;         ^  C^ 
v;jt    /     sei,  Tcln;   eha-ehu,  Tel;    Tel.   inBnitive,  ckdvadama.    The     ^    ^ 
~^     \     vowel  of  ^  ia  abort  in  Telnga ;  and  in  Tamil,  Malay&)am,  and 
Ov     I     Canarese  is  short  in  the  preterite  tense,    id  is  undonbtedly  a 
^        I     pure   Dravidian   root.     Compare   the   Samolede  ekaw,  dead. 
3         y    Probably  alao  the  Sanskrit  nhei  (sdffaCi),  to  waste  away,  and 
^^-«AJ,  to  be  destroyed,  have  some  ulterior  connection  with  it. 
iukli,  a  cnrl    Tam.  iuitru.  Can.  sUttu,  Tet  ehuffv,  anything  round,  as 

a  ring,  a  coil,  a  roundabout  way.     Root,  iattnt,  to  go  round. 
Ktya,  the  evening;  assumed  derivation,  t6,  to  destroy,  to  put  an  end 
to.     The  Tamil-Malayft}am  idy,  to  lean,  to  incline  (a  pure 
Dravidian  word),  seems  to  be  a  much  more  natural  derivation, 
the  evening  being  the  period  when  the  snn  inclines  to  the  west. 

In  the  foregoing  list  of  Dravidian  words  which  have  found  a  place 
in  the  vocabulariea  of  Sanskrit,  I  have  not  indilded  the  names  of 
various  places  and  tribes  in  Southern  India  which  are  mentioned  in 
the  Sanskrit  historical  poem^  and  which  have,  in  consequence,  fonnd 
a  place  in  the  dictionaries.  In  general,  the  vernacular  origin  of  those 
words  is  admitted  by  Sanskrit  lezicographen.  In  one  case,  however, 
a  Sanskrit  origin  has  erroneously  been  attributed  to  a  Dravidian  word 
of  this  class.  Malaya,  a  mountain  or  mountainous  range  in  Southern 
India,  is  represented  as  being  derived  from  mal.  Sans,  to  hold  or  con- 
tain (sandal-wood).  The  real  origin  ia  unquestionably  the  Dravidian 
mal<t,  or  mal-ei,  a  hill  or  mountain,  and  also  a  hilly  or  mountainous 
country ;  and  the  range  of  mountains  referred  to  under  the  name  of 
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Malaya  is  doubtless  that  of  the  Sonthera  Qhaota  or  tlie  Malay&^am 
conntry,  which  -was  called  Male  by  the  later  Qnek  and  early  Anbiui 
geographers. 


In  some  remarks  on  the  first  edition  of  this  bogk  in  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Oriental  Society  f(^  1862,  presumably  written  by  the 
editor  of  the  Joamsl,  I  find  a  misappreheasion  of  the  point  of  the  pre- 
ceding paragraphs.  The  writer  says — "  We  shonld  have  expected  soimd 
philological  method,  if  anywhere,  in  the  comparison  of  Dravidian  and 
Sanskrit,  considering  the  acceuibility  of  the  material,  and  the  poutioii 
of  the  author  as  an  Indian  philologiat }  but  of  the  Sanskrit  words  com- 
pared, at  least  four-fifths  would  at  once  be  recognised  by  a  Sanskrit 
scholar  as  not  ancient  or  genuine  constituents  of  the  language,"  This 
is  preusely  the  idea  I  wished  to  establish,  so  that  here  the  writer  of 
those  remarks  and  I  do  not  difler,  as  he  supposed  we  did,  bat  are  quite 
at  one.  The  object  I  had  in  view  was  to  show  that  there  is  a  class  of 
words,  uanoUy  regarded  as  Sanskrit,  which  are  not  really  "  ancient  or 
genuine  constituents  of  the  language,"  but  have  been  introduced  into 
it  from  the  Dravidian  vernaculars. 

The  indebtedness  of  Sanskrit  in  some  particulars  to  the  Draridiau 
languages  seems  now  to  be  generally  admitted.  Professor  Benfey  says, 
in  his  "  Complete  Sanskrit  Grammar,"  p.  73  (1  quote  from  Dr  Mnir'a 
translation,  "Sanskrit  Texts,"  Part  II,,  p.  461) — "Sanskrit  is  a  lan- 
guage of  great  antiquity  and  of  wide  diffusion.  Long  after  it  had 
ceased  to  bo  Temacalarlj  spoken,  it  continued  to  be  employed  as  the 
organ  of  culture  and  religion,  and  in  this  capacity  it  prevailed  over 
extensive  regions  where  there  existed  alongside  of  it,  not  merely  a 
variety  of  dialects  which  had  been  developed  out  of  it,  bnt  also  several 
populv  dialects  which  were  originally  quite  distinct  from  it.  From 
these  circumstances  it  has  resulted,  not  only  that  forms  which  have 
been  admitted  into  the  Prakrit  dialects  have  been  afterwards  adopted 
into  Sanskrit,  but,  further,  that  wards  which  were  originally  quite 
for«gn  to  the  Sanskrit  have  been  included  in  its  vocabulary.  To 
separata  these  foreign  words  will  only  become  quite  possible  when  an 
a(»;urate  knowledge  of  the  dialects  which  have  no  affinity  with  Sanskrit 
shall  have  been  attuned." 

Dr  Qnndert,  the  eminent  Dravidian  scholar,  ha^  turned  to  good 
account  his  "  accurate  knowledge  of  the  dialects "  referred  to  by  Prxj- 
fessor  Benfey,  He  expresses  himself  thus  (in  an  article  on  the  "  Dra^ 
vidian  elements  in  Sanskrit,"  contained  in  the  Journal  of  the  Genum 
Oriental  Society  for  1869) — "  It  might  have  been  expected  beforehand 
that  a  great  many  Dravidian  words  would  have  fonnd  their  way  into 
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SanakriL  How  conld  the  Aiyatia  have  spread  tbemselves  all  over 
India  without  adopting  a  great  deal  from  the  aboriginal  rac«s  they 
fonod  therein,  whom  in  the  course  of  thousands  of  years  they  have  sub- 
dued, partly  by  peaceful  means,  partly  by  force,  and  yet  imperfectly 
after  all  np  ta  this  day  ?  In  like  manner  no  one  can  study  the  Dravi- 
dian  languages  without  perceiviug  that  Aryan  elements  are  so  deeply 
imbedded  in  them  that  their  original  nature  can  be  discovered  only 
with  difficulty.  I^ng  labour  and  careful  comparison  of  the  principal 
dialects  are  needed  to  bring  thoae  elements  to  light.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  investigation  it  may  appear  easy  to  distinguish  what  has  been 
borrowed.  Soon,  however,  it  appeara  how  wonderfully  the  Aryan 
elements  have  spread  themselves  in  every  direction,  so  that  they  pre- 
sent themselves  now-Sr-days  in  the  strangest  disguises,  and  often  go  for 
to  lead  the  inquirer  astray.  Something  similar  to  this  appears  in  San- 
skrit also.  Diavidion  words  have  not  only  got  themselves  naturalised 
therein,  but  have  allied  themselves  so  intimately  to  similarly  sounding 
words,  that  through  the  passion  for  etymologising  and  the  overvaluing 
of  their  sacred  tongue  by  which  the  Brabmans  are  distinguished,  they 
either  derive  those  words  anyhow  from  genuine  Aryan  roots,  or  cut  the 
knot  by  representing  the  Dravidian  roots  themselves  as  Sanskrit.  We 
scarcely  ever  meet  in  India  a  native  philologist  who  would  be  willing 
to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  Dravidian  elements  in  Sanskrit ;  whilst 
we  meet  with  many,  at  least  in  Malabar,  who  boldly  take  upon  them- 
selves to  derive  from  corruptions  of  the  Sanskrit  the  whole  of  the 
Disvidian  vocabulaiy,  and  even  Arabic  and  European  names.  We 
Europeans,  on  the  other  hand,  look  simply  at  the  nature  of  the  case. 
Where  peoples  speaking  differing  languages  are  in  constant  intercom- 
munication with  one  another — when  they  trade  or  fight  with  one  another, 
and  have  many  joy^  and  sorrows  in  common,  they  naturally  borrow 
much  from  one  another,  without  examination  or  consideration.  And 
this  must  have  happened  to  the  greatest  extent  in  the  earliest  times, 
when  those  natioiis  still  stood  face  to  face  in  their  primitive  condition. 
"  It  might  be  anticipated,  therefore,  that  as  the  Aryans  penetrated 
further  and  further  to  the  south,  and  became  acqnunted  with  new 
objects  bearing  Dravidian  names,  they  would  as  a  matter  of  course 
adopt  the  names  of  those  things  together  with  the  things  themselves." 

Seleetioru  from  Dr  Gvndertt  lilt  of  word*  which  he  think*  have  pro- 
bably been  borrowed  by  Staulerit  from  the  Dravidian  langwiga. 
Uruif^a,  the  name  of  a  demon,  round  or  rolling,  from  uru/  (pret. 
ura^u),  to  roll 
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eda,  edaka,  a.  sheep  or  goat ;  Drav.  ddu,  a  Bheep  or  goat ;  root  ddu,  to 

friflk ;  Taju  «^w. 
karabAla,  IcaravtUa,  a  sword ;   compare  Drav.  tai-vdl,  a  liand-^word  ; 

vdl,  a  Bword,  may  be  from  val,  to  bend. 
KarQ&(aka,  Kar-ndf-offam,  interior  of  the  black  coaatry,  from  kar,  black, 
nSf  (nddu),  coustry,  and  agam,  interior — tbe  black  cotton  soil 
of  tbe  Dekkan.     ndrfu  means  properly  the  cnltivated  country, 
from  Kod-u,  to  plant, 
ku^a,  a  hole  ;  Tam.  kuifdv;  Tel.  guifda/  Can.  htni,-  Tam.  hiri. 
kt^hura,  a  dog ;  Drav.  kura,  to  make  a  noise ;  nltimate  root  ku,  to  cry. 
kij/Ara,  a  bracelet  worn  on  tbe  upper  arm;  Drav.  kei,  hand,  arm,  tiru, 

to  be  used. 
kdhila,  the  cackoo ;  Drav.  kupU.    The  DraTidian  word  Is  generally 
regarded  as  a  corraption  from  the  Sanskrit.     Probably  neither 
vord  is  derived  from  the  other,  but  each  is  mimetic.    Drav. 
root  hi,  to  cry,  with  tbe  formative  il,  place. 
ffMto,  a  horse ;  TeL  gurram.     Compare  Tam.  Icadirai,  a  Lorae,  pro- 
bably from  htdi,  to  leap.     (See  my  own  list.) 
ehampaka,  the  Michelia   champaka,  a   tree  with  a  yellow  fragrant 

flower.     AlaojamfrM,  the  rosa-apple  ;  Drav.  iembu,  red. 
n&ranga,  the  orange  ;  Drav.  ndr,  to  smell ;  IfaL  {n&ranm)  n&ran-g&ij 
{hd'j,  fruit),  an  orange.     Compare  also,  however,  Sana,  n&gar- 
avga,  an  orange. 
jJi'fa,  pi(aka,  a  large  basket ;  Drav.  pid,  to  catch,  to  hold. 
putTd,  son;  Drav.  root puti,  new) 
purm&ga,  a  tree  from  the  flowers  of  which  a  yellow  dye  is  prepared  ; 

Drav.  pon,  gold, 
pi(a,  a  basket ;  Drav.  ptUi,  a  box  or  basket ;  root,  Tei.  pef,  to  place. 

[;itrf,  to  hold,  contain.] 
phala,  fruit ;  Drav.  param,  jialam,  ripe  f  mit ;  root  par,  to  become  old. 
'  !  (Tel.  par}du  is  from  the  same  root) 

marutta,  a  medicine-man,  a  sorcerer  j  Drav.  marundu  (oblique  ma- 

nittu),  medicine. 
marlcafa,  a  monkey  ;  Drav,  root  mara,  a  tree. 

muktd,  a  pearl;  Prakrit  muUA;  Tam.  muttu.     Probably  both  Sanskrit 
and  Tamil  words  are  from  mut,  the  equivalent  of  Tamil  mudal, 
flrst ;  root  mv  or  mi,  to  be  first — the  j&-«(  of  gems. 
Bhiliai,  probably  BUlas,  from  the  Drav.  vil,  bit,  a  bow,  bowmen. 
rdiri,  night ;  Drav.  ird,  iravu  ;  TeL  ri ;  root,  tr,  to  be  dark  (ir^ 

darkness). 
virala,  loose  ;  Tam, -Mai.  viral,  expansion,  from  viri,  to  expand. 
!iiramha,  a  buffalo ;  Drav.  ervma,  erma. 
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iringavira,  ginger-     Tbe  whole  of  thu  word  seems  to  be  Dravidian. 

Qiiiger  is  in  Tamil  and  Mal&yftjam  iiiji  or  inchi,  and  this  word 

seems  to  have  commenced  with  t  originally,  as  in  Canoiese  the 

parallel  word  is  Myiii.     (See  Indian  Anti/juary,  Nov.   1872, 

contribution  by  Dr  Bumell.)     In  earlier  times,   Dr  Burnell 

Bays,  the  Greeks  procured  this  article  almost  ezclustvely  from 

Malabar,     ijithi,  ginger,  would  naturally  take  the  addition  of 

vir,  the  Dravidian  word  for  root  (from  w>,  to  expand) ;  also 

Sans,  vh-a,  safiron.     v^ra  in  both  words  seems  to  have  been 

intended  to  mean  a  bulbous  root. 

Dr  Oundert  adduces  many  other  words  which  I  do  not  insert  here, 

as  they  appear  to  me  too  conjectural.     I  am  doubtful  indeed  whether 

ranch  dependence  can  be  placed  on  several  of  tbe  words  I   have 

quoted. 

The  following  additional  illnstration,  however,  which  he  gives  in  a 
different  connection,  is  worthy  of  consideration.  The  Sanskrit  r&pa, 
form,  is  in  Tamil  untvam,  uruvu,  which  seem  andoubtedly  tadbfutmr. 
But  there  is  also  in  Tamil  an  independent  verb,  uru,  to  be  firm,  solid, 
&c,  of  which  another  shape  is  uru/  and  from  this  uru  comes  the 
Tamil  noun  uruppu,  a  member  of  the  body,  the  body  itself,  a  form — 
t.g.,  the  sign  of  a  case  is  called  the  ucuppu  of  the  case.  Dr  Oundert 
does  not  doubt  that  the  Sanskr^  rilpa  is  derived  from  this  Dravidian 
VTuppu,  even  thongh  vruvu  may  be  a  tadhhava  of  rApa. 

The  following  instances  of  words  probably  borrowed  by  Sanskrit 
from  the  Dravidian  languages  are  selected  from  a  list  of  such  word4 
beg^ning  with  a,  &,  contained  in  an  article  by  Mr  Kittel  in  the  Indian 
AtUiquary  (No.  for  Augnst  1872)  on  "The  Dravidian  Element  in 
Sanskrit  Dictionaries." 
afta,  an  upper  loft ;  Drav.  affa,  the  same  ;  root  a^,  to  place  one  thing 

upon  another. 
nffa,  boiled  rice,  food  ;  Drav.  ad,  to  cook,  past  participle  affa. 
affa  (properly  haf(a\  a  market,  a  market-place  ;  Drav.  haffa  (haffi), 

a  hamlet,  properly  p<Uti.     See  paffanam  in  my  list 
dm,  yea;  Drav.  dm,  yes,  literally  it  is  or  will  be,  the  aorist  future 

(neuter  singular)  of  d-^K,  to  become. 
Artt-httfa,  brass,  a  combination  of  metals ;  Drav.  kdffa,  unioD ;  rout 

iud,  to  join. 
dfa,  d^a,  as  a  suffii,  playing  with,  tending  after — e.g.,  vddtdfa,  talka- 
tive ;  Drav.  ddu,  to  play,  to  use- 
dla,  as  a  enffiz,  possesung — e.g.,  Malaydla,  mountain  possessing,  aava- 

vdla,  horse  possessing ;  Drav.  d/,  to  possess. 
dli,  a  ditch ;  Drav.  dfi,  a  deep  place ;  root  d/,  to  be  deep. 
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A  few  words  are  appended  bf  Mr  Kittel  which  do  not  begin  with 
a.     I  quota  those  that  have  not  been  adduced  alre&dy. 
pdhna,  the  milk  of  a  cow  that  has  recently  calved  ;  Drav.  pdl,  milk. 
valli,  a  creeper ;  Drav.  «a{li,  the  aame ;  root  vaf,  to  bend,  to  simonnd. 
mtJcura,  muktUa,  a,  bud;  Drav.  mugvi ;  root  mvg,  to  shut  up  as  a 

flower. 
htfa,  an  earthenware  vei^sel ;  Drav.  root  hud,  to  take  in,  receiTe. 
lcu(hara,  an  aze  ;  Drav.  kadi,  to  cut 

The  other  words  adduced  by  Mr  Eittel  appear  to  me  to  belong,  not 
to  the  class  of  words  actually  borrowed  by  Sanskrit  from  the  Dravi- 
dian  languages,  but  to  that  of  words  which  are  the  common  property 
of  both  families.  This  is  shown  by  the  number  of  Mr  Eittel's  illus- 
trations derived  from  one  initial  vowel  alone  to  be  a  very  large  class  ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  in  many  instances  the  Diavidian  use  of  the  word, 
or  its  relatioiishipa,  throws  light  on  the  use  of  th«  word  in  Sanskrit. 

2.    SaHBEKIT  ArFIKITlES.     . 

I  now  proceed  to  point  out  the  existence  of  another  class  of  Sanskrit 
affinities  in  the  vocabularies  of  the  Dravidian  languages.  The  words 
contained  in  the  following  list  are  true,  underived  Diavidian  roots, 
yet  they  seem  to  be  so  closely  allied  to  certain  Sanskrit  words,  that 
they  may  reasonably  be  concluded  to  be  the  common  property  of  both 
families  of  tongues.  Possibly  one  or  two  words  may  have  been 
borrowed  at  an  early  period  by  the  one  language  from  the  other ;  but 
in  most  cases,  if  not  in  every  case,  there  is  a  preponderance  of  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  mutoally  independent  origin  of  both  the  Sanskrit 
word  and  the  Dravidian  one,  from  a  source  which  appean  to  have 
been  common  to  both.  The  variouB  words  appear  to  be  too  deeply 
seated  in  each  family  of  languages,  to  have  too  many  ramifications, 
and  (whilst  they  retain  a  family  likeness)  to  differ  too  widely,  either 
in  sound  or  in  signification,  to  allow  of  the  snpposition  of  a  direct 
derivation  of  the  one  from  the  other.  Moreover,  notwithstanding  the 
general  resemblance  of  the  Dravidian  words  contained  in  the  following 
list  to  the  Sanskrit  ones  with  which  they  are  compared,  and  notwith- 
standing the  prejudice  of  native  grammarians  in  &vour  of  everything 
Sanskrit,  these  words  are  invariably  regarded  by  native  scholars  as 
independent  of  Sanskrit,  and  as  underived  {diiya)  national  Dra- 
vidian words.  Consequently,  if  a  connection  can  be  traced,  as  I  think 
it  can,  between  these  words  and  the  corresponding  Sanskrit  ones,  it 
mnst  be  the  connection  of  a  common  origin.  I  place  in  another  and 
subsequent  tint  those  Dravidian  words  which  appear  to  be  more  directly 
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Allied  to  Greek  or  Latin,  Persian,  or  some  other  extrB-Indian  member 
of  the  Indo-European  family,  than  to  Sanskrit.  In  this  list  I  place 
those  Dravidian  words  which  appear  to  be  allied  to  the  Sanskrit  alone, 
or  more  directly  to  Sanskrit  than  to  any  other  lodo-Earopean  lan- 
gaage ;  and  it  is  remarkable  how  few  such  words  there  are,  compared 
with  those  of  the  other  class.  A  comparison  of  the  two  following  lists 
will,  I  think,  lead  to  the  conclnsion  that  the  Indo-!Bnropean  elements 
contained  in  the  Dravidian  laagnages  vere  introduced  into  those  lan- 
guages before  Sanskrit  separated  from  its  sisters,  or  at  least  before  Sans- 
krit, as  a  separate  tongne,  came  in  contact  with  the  Dravidian  family. 
The  Dravidian  words  which  follow  are  quoted  from  Tamil,  if  it  is 
not  expressly  mentioned  that  it  is  otherwise.  Where  it  is  cert^n  that 
the  finid  vowel  or  syllable  of  a  Dravidiaa  word  is  no  part  of  the  root, 
bat  is  a  separable  formative  accretion,  or  a  particle  which  has  been 
added  merely  for  euphony,  or  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  ennncia- 
tion,  I  have  separated  snch  vowel  or  syllable  from  the  genuine  portion 
of  the  word  by  a  hyphen. 

WonU  vihick  apptar  toht  the  comrtum  proptrly  of  SaiUhrit  and  the 
Dravidian  l<m^ua. 

adi,  to  strike,  to  best,  to  kiU. 

Md-ei,  to  kick,  to  stamp ;  ud-ei,  od-i,  to  break.  Comp.  ufh,  'Sfh,  Sans. 
to  strike,  to  knock  down. 

ad-ei,  to  get  in,  to  attain,  to  possess.  Comp.  ad,  Vedic-Sans.  to  per- 
vade, to  attain. 

an-u,  TeL,  en,  Tarn.,  to  speak,  to  say.     Comp.  ajf,  Sans,  to  sound. 

ar-u,  to  be  scarce,  predous,  dear.  Comp.  Sans.  arh.  to  deserve  ;  argha, 
value. 

i2r-u,  to  creep;  in  tlie  higher  dialect  of  the  Tamil,  to  ride  (as  in  a 
palanquin).     Comp.  Sans,  ur,  to  go. 

Jaxd-a,  to  pass  by  or  over.     Comp.  ka(.  Sans,  to  go, 

hid-K,  to  ache,  to  be  hot,  pungent,  fierce,  swift.  This  is  one  of  a 
cluster  of  roots  united  together  by  a  family  resemblance.  Some 
of  these  are  the  following : — kadi,  to  bite ;  kadi,  with  another 
formative,  to  cut,  to  reprove;  kad-u-ffu,  to  make  haste;  kat-i 
(probably  identical  with  kad-i),  carry ;  kadukadu,  an  Intensi- 
tive  form  of  kad-it.  kad-am,  kad-aiu,  more  commonly  kdd-u,  a 
forest ;  kad-u~gu,  mustard.  Supposing  kad-u  to  have  meant 
originally  to  be  excessive,  or  to  have  acquired  that  meaning, 
another  root  will  then  appear  to  be  related  to  it,  viz.,  kad-a,  to 
pass ;  Sang,  kaf,  to  go.    Comp,  Sans,  itaf u,  kaftika,  sharp,  pun- 
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gent,  vehemeat ;  assamed  root  kaf,  to  go.  Dr  Biihler's  deriva- 
tioD  of  ka[u  (in  his  paper  on  the  origin  of  the  linguala  of  the 
Sanskrit,  see  p.  3S),  from  tril,  to  cut  (kartu  -  kafu),  seems 
much  more  probable  ;  and  supposing  this  derivation  to  be  cor- 
rect, the  connection  between  the  Sanskrit  and  the  DraTidian 
words  turns  out  to  be  one  of  primuy,  and  not  merely  of  second- 
ary, meoniogs.  The  word  htfu  is  deeply  rooted  in  Sanskrit, 
and  is  unlikely  to  have  been  borrowed  from  another  tongue.  It 
is  Btill  more  oolikely  that  the  Dravidlan  languages  borrowed 
the  word  from  Sanskrit.  If  ot  only  are  the  direct  derivatives  of 
this  word  more  numerous  in  Tamil  than  in  Sanskrit,  but  collat- 
eral themes  and  meAniogs  also  abound,  whereas  in  Sanskrit  no 
collateral  root  exists.  It  seems  therefore  clear  tbat  this  root, 
meaning  primarily  to  cut  or  bite,  must  have  been  the  common 
property  of  both  Sanskrit  and  Tamil.  Probably  the  Sanskrit 
secondary  word  kafuka,  pungent,  mustard,  has  been  directly 
derived  from  the  Tamil  kadu^u,  mustard;  nouns  like  this, 
formed  by  appending  ffu  to  the  verbal  theme,  being  specially 
characteristic  of  Tamil. 

i-arvdei,  an  ass;  Tel.  gdifide.  Can.  iciUU.  Comp.  Sans.  Mara,  an 
sss.  The  Sanskrit  word  b  borrowed  and  used  by  the  Tamil 
poets  ;  but  it  is  never  confounded  with  karudH,  which  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  purely  Dravidian  word.  Nevertheless,  htrudei 
appears  to  be  allied  to  lehara  in  origin,  and  also  to  the  Persian 
diar,  and  the  Kurdish  kerr,  Comp,  the  Laghmani  karatik,  a 
female  ass. 

kinrui,  Can.  small,  Tu^D  kini,  Tel.  chitma,  Tam.  &inna,  Comp.  hina, 
Saus.  a  minute  particle;  also  kantka,  kantya,  small,  young. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  the  Tamil  iinna  having  been  softened 
from  kinna ;  but  I  have  some  doubt  whether  the  n  has  not  been 
corrupted  from  r,  for  the  ultimate  root  to  which  iinna  is  referred 
by  Dravidian  scholars  is  iix-u. 

key,  Coorg,  to  do;  Tuda  kei,  Kota  ki,  Gfind  kt,  Old  Can.  ?<y,  CoIL  Can. 
ffS;/,  Tel.  chi;/,  Mai.  diep,  Tam.  My. 

kifi,  hand ;  all  Dravidian  dialects.  Tefugu  has  in  addition  kilu  and 
c!ify-i  or  ckSst-i, 

The  harder  form  is  probably  the  more  andent;  hence  the 
words  we  have  to  compare  with  corresponding  words  in  other 
languages  are  key,  to  do,  and  kei,  hand.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  these  words  were  originally  identical,  like  lar,  to  do,  and 
kar-a,  hand,  in  Sanskrit,  key  would  naturally  become  kei,  of 
which  we  see  an  appropriate  instance  in  gei^u,  having  done,  in 
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coUoqniiil  Cftnareae,  which  is  the  shape  the  older  Eind  more 
classical  gty-du  has  taken.  Though  it  seems  certain  that  these 
words  were  originally  identical,  it  does  not  seem  quite  bo  clear 
which  of  the  two  meanings,  'to  do'  or  'the  hand,'  was  the 
original  one.  It  would  be  very  natural  to  call  the  hand  the 
doer;  on  the  other  hand,  'to  do'  is  an  abstract  word,  which 
cannot  well  have  come  into  use  until  a  large  number  of  doings 
and  doers  had  been  provided  with  special  names.  Some  word 
for  hand  would  be  required  at  a  mnch  earlier  stage,  and  it  is 
conceivable  that  to  do  meant  first  of  all  to  use  the  hand. 

Compare  these  words  with  kar  ihri).  Sans,  to  do,  and  Jvir-a, 
hand.  The  i;  of  lErt  is  changed  to  cA  in  some  of  the  tenses  of 
the  verb  {e.g.,  ehaidra,  I  did),  just  as  we  have  seen  above  that 
the  Dravidian  k  changes  (Itill  more  systeraatically)  into  <^ 
The  r  of  kar  (or  kfi)  always  retains  its  place  in  Sanskrit ;  and 
it  appears  in  the  corresponding  Zend  tar,  to  make  (e.g.,  iartiti, 
he  made;  compare  Sans,  kardti,  he  does),  and  also  in  those 
western  Indo-Eoropean  languages  in  which  this  root  appears — 
e.ff.,  Irish  earaim,  I  perform).  It  is  retained  in  the  New  Persian 
iar  {kardam,  I  did),  but  seems  to  have  disappeared  in  the 
Old  Persian  In,  to  do,  and  also  in  some  inflexional  forms  in 
the  North  Indian  vernaculars — e.g.,  Prakrit  tarda,  aud  Mapithi 
i£-lA,  made,  the  former  supposed  to  be  a  weakening  of  kar-da 
or  krn-da,  the  latter  for  icarilA.  The  included  vowel  of  har, 
Sans,  changes  ia  some  inflexions  to  hir.  Though  there  are 
traces  of  the  existent^  of  kar,  to  do,  in  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  Indo-European  languages,  it  is  not  certain  that  there  are 
any  traces  of  kar-a,  hand.  The  Greek  x*'°  (s™'  X'f^s)i  ^^^ 
the  Old  Latin  idr,  hand,  are  supposed  to  be  connected  rather 
with  har  (,hri),  to  take,  than  with  kar  (fo^),  to  do.  The  Sans- 
krit iaya,  lying  down,  one  of  the  meanings  attributed  to  which 
is  '  hand,'  seems  to  ma  to  have  no  connection  either  with  kar-a 
or  the  Dravidian  kei  (Tel.  ehey).  But  it  seems  impossible  to 
avoid  the  conclosiou  that  between  the  Sanskrit  pair  of  words, 
kar,  to  do,  and  kar-a,  the  hand,  and  the  Dravidian  pair,  key, 
to  do,  and  kti,  the  hand,  a  close  connection  subsists.  The 
existence  of  kar,  to  do  or  make,  in  Zend,  shows  that  the  Sans- 
krit word  was  not  borrowed  from  the  Dravidian  ;  besides  which, 
it  occupies  too  important  a  place  in  Sanskrit  to  allow  that 
supposition  to  be  entertained.  It  is  equally  impossible  to 
suppose  that  the  Dravidian  languages  borrowed  key,  to  do,  and 
kei,  hand,  from  SanskriL     kei,  hand,  is  found  in  every  Dra- 
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vidian  dialect,  however  rode;  and  iey,  to  do,  or  its  equiva- 
lents, is  found  in  ever;  di&lect  except  the  Tulu,  which  shows 
by  its  reteutiou  of  the  uoim  kei  that  it  must  origimJif  have 
possessed  the  verb  also.  Each  of  these  words  kej/  and  lei 
holds  as  essential  a  place  in  the  Dravidian  languages  as  kar 
and  iar-a  in  Sanskrit,  and  each  of  them  has  developed  a  host 
of  derivatives  and  componnda.  The  Sans.  Icara,  hand,  and 
karma,  work,  are  f reel;  borrowed  by  the  Dravidian  dialects ; 
but  these  words  are  never  confounded  with  their  vernacular 
equivalents,  kei,  hand,  and  ieygei,  ieyal,  ieydi.  Tarn,  actios, 
uccnrrence.  There  is  also  an  old  tadbhava  of  karma  in  use  in 
all  the  dialects,  viz.,  kam  (also  kammam  in  Tam.),  meaning 
'  work,'  especially  smith's  work,  from  a  comparison  of  which 
with  ieggei,  &c.,  we  see  hyr  easily  the  Sanskiit  derivative  can 
be  distingnished  from  the  Dravidian  word.  Comp.  Sana,  karma- 
kdra,  a  mechanic,  a  blacksmith,  with  kammdra,  the  tadbhava  of 
the  same  in  Ganarese.  This  proves  conclusively  that  kam,  ia 
not  Dravidian,  but  Sanskrit. 

If,  then,  it  may  certainly  be  concluded  that  the  Sanskrit 
pur  of  words  and  the  Dravidian  ara  closely  connected,  and  if 
it  may  be  concluded  with  equal  certainty  that  neither  of  these 
languages  borrowed  them  from  the  other,  we  cannot,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  they  are  the 
common  property  of  both.  If  this  be  the  case,  they  bear  testi- 
mony either  to  the  intimate  association  of  the  Dravidian  and 
the  Sanskrit  speaking  peoples  in  very  early  times,  or  to  their 
original  oneness.  This  oneness,  however,  does  not  stop  here, 
nor  does  it  prove  the  Dravidian  languages  to  be  exclusively  or 
distinctively  Aryan  ;  for  it  will  be  shown  hereafter,  under  the 
head  of  Scythian  affioities,  that  this  same  pair  of  words  ia 
found  in  the  Tatar  and  Finnish  languages  as  well  as  in  the 
Aryan  and  Dravidian,  and  in  particular  that  the  Dravidian  word 
for  'hand'  reproduces  Itself  in  all  those  languages  vrith  an 
almost  perfect  eiactnaso. 
v*  knr-al,  Tam.  noise,  voice ;  root  hir,  to  make  a  noise.  Comp.  Sana. 
kar,  to  shout;  gar,  to  sound.  Possibly  the  Tam.  k6ri,  the 
ffoUas  gallinaeeotu,  is  connected  with  kur;  and  if  so,  the  word 
gallu*  itself  will  appeiir  to  be  related  to  kd^i,  gallu*  being  in- 
stead of  garrut;  comp.  gamdut.  The  ultimate  root  of  the 
Tam.  ifcur  appears  to  be  ku,  to  sound  (probably  a  mimetic  word), 
as  in  hury-U,  the  Indian  cuckoo. 
kudirei,  a  horse ;  Ciin.  kudurt,  probably  from  kudi,  to  leap.     Comp. 
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Sana,  ffhofa,  a  horse.     The  Dravidian  languages  have  borrowed 
ffltdfa  from  Sans,  (in  Tamil  ffdram,  gdd^am),  said  to  be  from 
ffhif,  to  ret&IJAte;  but  kadirH  is  regarded  u  an  onderived, 
indigenoDs  Dravidian  word.     It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
two  words  are  ultimately  related. 
^  kir-i,  to  tear.     Comp.  khur,  Sana,  to  cut,  to  scratch, 
i/  ked-ii,  y6  apoil  or  destroy,  or  (intranattively)^\  be  spoiled  or  destroyed ; 
"^^        verbal  noun  kii-^,  ruin ;  relative  participle  keffa  (ft  ^or  dd), 
^wd ;  Tal.  ehed-n.     Comp.  6;^.  khid,  t»-  suffer  pain  or  misery, 
and  its  verbal  nonn  hkeda^sorrovr,  diatresa.  )  Comp.  also  khif, 
r^  to  terrify,  and  ita  derivatiye  hh&t,  bad,  low  ;|Qreek  xS^e,  sorrow. 
I  If  these  words  are  allied  to  the  Dravidian  one,  as  they  appear 
11  to  be,  it  must  be  ia  virtue  of  a  common  origin,  for  there  is  not 
a  more  distinctively  Dravidian  word  in  existence  than  ked-u. 
ko4-it,  Tam.-UaL  fierce,  extreme,  tough,  literally  crooked — t.ff.,  iod- 
vkku,  Tarn,  the  claws  of  the  crab  ;  kod-H,  Mnl.  pinceia,    Comp. 
Sana,  hif,  crooked. 
iil-ir,  to  tremble,  to  have  the  hair  standing  on  end.     Comp.  dtil,  Sana, 
to  shake,  to  tremble. — See  alao  subsequent  list  under  Jtu^i'r,  cold. 
ie,  to  be  red;  Can.  kna,  hen.;  ckem,  ehen.     This  root  forms  the  basis 
of  many  adjectives  and  nouns  {e.g.,  ien,  red),  but  is  not  med 
anywhere  in  its  priuitive,  unformed  shape.    Comp.  ioT^a,  Sans, 
tobered. 
t/    stvi,  Tam. ;  ehevi,  Mal.-Tel.,  the  ear ;  Can,  kivi,  Tu}a  keppL    Comp. 
•^         irava,  the  ear,  Sans.,  from  iru,  to  hear, 
ta^-i,  a  stick,  a  dub ;  verbal  theme,  iadi,  to  be  thick  or  heavy ;  latt-i- 

to  hit,     Comp.  Ia4,  Sans,  to  strike,  to  beat, 
tt,  fire.     Comp,  Sans,  dt,  the  base  of  dtp,  to  shine. 
t&v^  to  sprinkle  gently  (as  dust). 
(dr-u,  to  drisale,  to  scatter,  to  spread  abroad  (as  a  report). 

The  tnuisitive  of  tUr-u  is  (i2rru  (pronounced  tHUrit),  to 
winnow.  The  ultimate  root  of  all  these  words'  evidently 
is  t&,  which  is  also  a  Tamil  form  of  the  root  Comp.  dMi 
Sana,  to  shake,  to  agitata ;  a  derivative  from  which  is  dh&H, 
dust.  Comp.  also  tUsia,  dost  (derivative  Cui,  to  sprinkle),  with 
which  our  own  word  dust  is  evidently  identical.  From  Sana. 
dJi^i,  Tamil  has  borrowed  tOfi,  tAf,  dust,  and  also  tAt-i;  but 
there  cannot  be  any  doubt  of  the  Tamil  verbs  l^v-u  and  <tir-u 
being  underived  Dravidian  themes.  dh<i  or  Cd  appears,  there- 
fore, to  be  the  common  property  of  both  families  of  languages  ; 
whilst  it  is  in  tlie  Dravidian  family  that  the  original  meaning 
of  this  root  appears  to  have  been  most  faithfully  preserved. 
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nad-a,  to  walk.  Comp.  the  Sanskrit  theme  nat  (eiud  to  be  &oid  nrit), 
to  duice,  to  act;  derivatives  from  which  are  nafa,  danciiig, 
n&{aka,  a  drama,  a  play.  It  seemB  improbable  that  the  Sans- 
krit word  has  been  borrowed  from  the  Drnvidion  tongaes ;  and 
yet  it  seems  certain 'that  the  Dravidian  word  has  not  been 
borrowed  from  Sanskrit ;  for  Telugu  and  Canarese  make  a 
broad  dibtinction  between  the  Sans,  derivative  nafincAu  or 
nafisa,  to  dance,  and,  their  own  theme  naducha  or  no^i, 
to  walk;  and-  whilst  Sanskrit  has  many  words  signifying 
walking,  the  Dravidian  languages  have  juid,  alone,  tur^-u,  to 
plant,  means  also  ia  Malayfljam '  to  enter,  to  walk,  probably 
to  plant  the  foot ;  nadh-  (nadeijj  a  way,  a  derivative  from  this 
root,  is  one  of  the  words  adduced  by  KvTnarila-hhaita  as  speci- 
mens of  the  non-Sanakritic  words  dontained  in  the  Dravidian 
languages.  Probably,  therefore,  the  Sanskrit  na(,  nrit,  and  the 
Dravidian  nad,  have  been  derived  from  a  common  sourca 

»q/,  to  weave.  Comp.  Sans,  nah,  to  spin,  originally  to  join  together. 
Comp.  aUo  Greek  i^Jsu;  German  noAen,  to  sew;  Latin  necto. 
n&l,  Tarn,  thread,  to  spin,  seems  to  be  a  verbal  nonn  from  a 
lost  toot  nw,  which  must  have  meant  to  join  together,  like  the 
Sana.  jiah. 
^  pal,  many  ;  as  a  verb,  to  be  multiplied.  Comp.  Sana,  pufw,  mncb,  more 
commonly  puru. 

pdd-Tt,  Drav,  to  sing.  Comp.  Sana.  pafA,  to  read,  to  recite.  The 
Sans,  pajh,  is,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  theme  from  which  the 
corresponding  Tel.  pafli-i,  and  the  Tamil  pod-i,  to  read,  have 
been  borrowed ;  and  the  Tamil  pdda-m,  a  lesson,  is  clearly 
derived  from  the  Sans,  pdflta,  reading,  pdd-u,  to  sing,  how- 
ever, and  }>d((-u,  a  song  (Tel.  pdfa.  Can.  pdf-v,  G6nd  pdfd), 
do  not  seem  to  be  derivatives  from  Sanskrit;  but  I  suspect 
them  to  be  ultimately  related  to  pa(k-a  and  p&(ha,  as  descended 
from  some  ancient  source  common  to  both.  The  ideas  expressed 
ate  nearly  related;  for  the  reading  of  all  Hindis  (and  all 
Orien^ls)  is  a  sort  of  cantiUna;  and  even  the  Sanskrit  deriva- 
tive padi,  to  read,  often  receives  in  colloquial  Tamil  the  mean- 
ing to  sing. 

p4l,  Tam.  MaL  and  Can.  a  portion,  a  part,  a  half.  Comp.  Sans,  phal, 
to  divide;  also  Latin  par-i,  a  portion,  pdl  appeals  to  be 
identical  with  pagal,  Tam.  a  division  (also  dayUght),  from 
pag-u,  to  divide.  The  medial  g  waa  softened  away,  as  in  pidi, 
half,  originally  pagudi,  &oin  the  same  root  pag-u.  See  Semitic 
affinities  of  this  word. 
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piva,  odier — e.ff.,  pira-n,  another  man.  Comp.  para,  Sans,  id  tLe 
aeose  of  other,  different,  foreign,  a  sense  which  it  often  bears — 
e.ff;  para-diia,  a  foreign  country.  It  is  with  this  preposition, 
and  not  with  pra,  before,  forward,  that  I  think  the  Tamil  pira, 
other,  shoold  be  compared.  The  use  of  the  Tarn,  pixa,  and 
that  of  the  Sans,  para  (in  the  signification  addnced  above)  are 
identical ;  and  we  might  naturally  suppose  the  Tamil  word  to 
hare  been  derived  from  the  Sajiskrit.  Tamil,  however,  whilst 
'it  admits  that  para  was  borrowed  front  Sanskrit,  regards  pita 
as  an  indigenous  theme.  The  r  of  pixa  is  unknown  to  Sanskrit, 
and  is  considered  to  be  a  distinctive  mark  of  Dravidian  words. 
Tamil  has  another  word,  pix-a^u,  after  (ultimate  base  pir), 
which  is  generally  considered  to  be  independent  of,  and  uncon- 
nected with,  jnra,  other;  and  yet  that  this  very  meaning, 
after,  is  one  of  the  many  significations  which  are  attributed  to 
para  in  Sanskrit,  Possibly  both  in  Tamil  and  in  Sanskrit, 
after,  may  have  been  the  first  meaning ;  other,  the  secondary 
one.     Comp.  also  pixa,  Tam.  to  be  bom  =  to  come  after. 

It  may  be  concluded,  I  think,  that  para  and  pira  are 
radically  allied;  and  yet  the  supposition  that  the  one  is 
derived  from  the  other  is  inadmissible.  Each  is  too  deeply 
seated  in  its  own  family  of  tongues  to  allow  of  this  sappontion, 
and  we  seem,  therefore,  to  be  driven  to  conclade  that  both 
have  been  derived  from  a  common  source. 

por-u,  to  bear.  Comp,  Sana,  bhri  (bhar),  to  bear.  It  is  impossible 
to  suppose  that  either  of  these  words  has  been  borrowed  by 
the  one  language  from  the  other ;  yet  they  appear  to  be  nearly 
related.     See  next  section. 

p^,  milk.  The  Dravidian  languages  do  not  seem  to  contain  the  verbal 
theme  from  which  this  word  is  derived.  We  may  compare  it 
with  the  Sanskrit  pAgata,  milk,  and  also  with  pdi/a,  water, 
Zend  pio,  Afighan  poi ;  all  of  which  words  are  derived  from 
pd,  Sans,  to  drink — a  root  which  runs  through  almost  aU  the 
ludo-Earopean  langui^ea.  Pos^bly  the  Dravidian  pdl,  milk, 
may  be  a  verbal  noon  formed  from  this-very  theme;  for  a 
large  number  of  verbal  nouns  are  formed  in  Tamil  by  simply 
adding  at  ot  I  to  the  root.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  pnrely 
Dravidian  character  and  connections  of  this  word  pdl,  preclude 
the  supposition  of  its  direct  derivation  from  the  Sanskrit  pd. 
If  pdl,  milk,  could  be  considered  as  identical  with  pdl,  a 
portion,  its  root  would  be  pag^,  to  divide.  It  is  difficult,  how- 
ever, to  see  why  milk  should  have  been  called  a  portion,  a 
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shitre.  A  poetic&l,  bat  very  common,  name  for  ariii,  onboiled 
rice,  in  Tamil  ia  amadu-padi,  the  ambroBial  portion  or  Allow- 
ance.    Was  it  in  some  such  aense  that  milk  was  called /xU/ 

j^ei'U,  to  speak ;  Can.  j^l-u.     Comp.  hlidth,  Sans,  to  speak. 

I'd,  a  dower,  or  to  blossom,  Tam.,  TeL,  and  Can.  Comp.  phtdl-a, 
Sana,  to  blossom,  and  jnuhpa,  a  fluwer.  Looking,  honeTer, 
at  ^le  Mar&thi  phul,  a  flower,  from  phtUla,  the  Dravidianptl 
seems  likely  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  after  alL 
Tamil  has  an  ancient  word  of  its  own  for  flowers,  tTutlar. 

vol,  strong ;  oal-mti,  strength.  Comp.  Sans,  bal-a,  strength.  See  also 
next  section. 

3.  Emu.  Samskritic  ok  Wbst  IinHvEuBOPEAir  Annrrnss : 

Dravidian  vmrdt  which  appear  to  be  tpecuUly  allied  to,  or  specially  Co 
reaemUe,  teordt  that  are  contained  in  tJie  language*  qf  the  Walem 

or  Non-Sanikriiic  brancfiei  of  the  Indo-European  family. 

Some  of  the  words  contained  in  the  following  list  have  Sansbnt  as 
veil  as  Weit-Arjan  analogies;  bnt  thej  have  been  placed  in  this, 
rather  than  in  the  precediug  list,  becauae  the  Weat-Aryan  affinitiea 
appear  to  be  clearer  and  more  direct  than  the  Sanskrit  ones.  The 
greater  number,  however,  of  the  words  that  follow,  thoogh  apparently 
connected  with  the  Western  tongues,  and  eq)eciall7  with  Greek  and 
Latin,  exhibit  little  or  no  analogy  to  any  words  contained  in  Sanskrit 
If  the  existence  of  this  class  of  analogies  can  be  established,  it  may  be 
concluded  either  that  the  Dravidians  were  at  an  early  period  near  neigh- 
bours of  the  West- Aryan  tribes,  aabsequently  to  the  separation  of  those 
tribes  from  the  Sanskrit-speaking  people ;  or,  more  probably,  that  both 
races  were  descended  from  a  common  source.  The  minority  of  the 
Dravidian  words  which  exhibit  West-Aryan  resemblances,  do  not 
belong  to  that  primaiy,  rudimental  class  to  which  the  words  that  the 
Dravidian  languages  have  in  common  with  the  Scythian  are  to  be 
referred.  Nevertheless,  they  are  so  numerous,  many  c^  them  are  so 
interesting,  and,  when  all  are  viewed  together,  the  analogy  which  they 
bring  to  light  is  so  remarkable,  that  an  ultimate  relation  of  tome  kind 
between  the  Dravidian  and  the  Indo-European  families,  may  be  re- 
garded as  probable. 

As  before,  the  Dravidian  words  are  to  be  regarded  as  Tamil,  except 
it  is  stated  that  they  are  taken  from  some  other  dialect. 

ai-ei,  to  shake.    Comp.  ni-tt,  to  shake,  to  move  to  and  fro^ 

aru-vi,  a  waterfall;  from  ar-u,  to  trickle  down.    Comp.  rivua,  Lat. 
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a  brook,  Eng.  river;  also  the  verbal  tbeme  of  tho«e  vords,  p-a 
or  fv-w  (u  in  fui)X  to  flow ;  Sana,  sru  or  ru,  to  run, 

al-ei,  to  wander,  to  be  anBteady!  alti,  as  a  noun,  means  a  wav&  Comp. 
'aU-a/uu,  to  wander,  SXz ;  Oena  vielle,  Armen.  aUif,  a  wave. 

av-d,  desire ;  abo  dv-al,  a  verbal  noun,  derived  from  an  obaolete  root 
dv-K,  to  deaire.  Comp.  Sass.  ov,  of  which  one  of  the  rarer 
meanings  is  to  desire.  The  affinity  between  avd  and  the  Latin 
ave-o,  to  desire,  is  still  more  complete,  inasmnch  as  this  is  the 
only  meaning  of  the  word  in  I^tin,  as  in  TamiL  Bee  also 
Semitic  AffiuitiesL 

orv-o,  TeL  a  grandmother.  In  Tuda  av  means  a  mother.  In  Canareae 
avpa  or  awe  means  either  a  mother  or  grandmother,  or  gene- 
rally, au  old  woman.  The  ordinary  Tamil  form  of  this  word 
is  auv-ei,  an  honorific  term  for  a  matron,  an  elderly  lady,  but 
am-ei  is  also  used.  Comp.  the  Latin  av-ve,  a  grandfather ; 
avi^  a  grandmother ;  ov-utkuZui,  a  maternal  uncie. 

dvi,  a  spirit,  literally  vapour,  breath ;  then  life,  and  also  a  spirit : 
verbal  theme  dm,  to  yawn,  to  breatha  Comp.  the  Qreek  au, 
to  blow ;  also  Sana,  vd,  to  blow. 

ir-u,  to  draw,  to  pulL  Comp.  i^u-u,  to  draw.  Comp.  also  tfe,  the 
Canarese  equivalent  of  u-u,  with  JtM-u,  to  drag,  a  word  which 
is  probably  related  to  Jfv-«,  through  that  alliance  ot  r  lo  t 
which  is  apparent  in  all  languages. 

irn-mbu,  iron ;  from  t'ru,  ir,  the  oltimate  root,  and  mim,  a  formative 
euphonised  from  fru  or  eu ;  TeL  utumu.  Comp.  the  Lat.  at, 
eer-it,  Saxon  t'rm,  Danish  iem,  Old  Qer.  ir,  Armen.  erkelh. 
The  r  of  these  words  appears  to  have  been  hardened  from  », 
as  may  be  oondnded  from  comparing  them  with  the  German 
ctMN  and  the  Saziskrit  ajnu.  Though  I  compare  this  word 
with  Sanskrit,  I  do  not  suppose  the  one  to  be  derived  from 
the  other.  The  root  of  the  Tamil  word  («r)  appears  to  mean 
dark ;  and  imi,  darkness,  appears  to  be  another  derivative 
from  it  J  perhaps  also  int,  night. 

tn-u,  to  bring  forth  young,  Tom.  Can.,  said  of  cattle  especially.  Comp. 
Eng.  to  tan  or  yean  (Shakspeare  ran),  Anglo-Sax.  tanian. 

vt/ar,  high ;  when  used  as  a  verb,  to  raise  (ultimate  root  probably  ii, 
that).  Comp.  elt/f-w,  to  raise  np;  also  di;  in  dif-Ai/  (Aor. 
paaa.),  and  in  the  adverb  aif-^r,  lifted  up.  Comp.  also  ^qe, 
the  air ;  Armenian  war,  high ;  Ossete  arw,  heaven. 

vr-t,  Can.  Tula,  to  burn ;  Tarn.  tr-i.  Comp.  vr-o,  Lat  to  bum  ; 
Armenian  6r,  fire;  Afghan  or,  tcur.  There  are  also  some 
Semitic  analogie»—«.y.,  Hebrew  dr,  fire,  and  6r,  light. 
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ul-ei,  mire.     Comp.  tX-sc,  &  mareb. 

■/ll-H,  howling.  Lnt.  ululo,  to  bowl ;  Greek  i\Ai^u ;  Engluli  kovrl 
(mimetic  words). 

fy,  to  shoot  (on  arrow),  to  cast  (a  dart).  Comp.  H;,  an  arrow,  w,  to 
shoot,  to  cast,  in,  to  send. 

er-ti,  to  rise,  to  get  op.  Comp.  Lat.  ori-or,  to  tise,  to  get  up.  fru- 
Hdyiru,  Tam.  the  rising  itm,  m&j  be  compared  with  the  Latin 
ori-enitol. 

ell-a,  alL  The  clasucal  Tamil  forms  tl-Am,  all  we,  el-tr,  all  ye,  show 
that  the  rout  is  d.  Tet.-Can.  ella,  «U ;  colioqoial  Tarn.  elld. 
The  meaning  of  el,  from  which  that  of  '  all '  waa  derived, 
appesjs  to  have  been  'bonndary.'  The  primitive  meaning 
seems  to  have  been  '  where  t ' 

Comp.  Ossete  a/,  ait,  all ;  Saxon  eo^;  old  High  German  oi  ,- 
English  all.  Probably  the  Greek  SKjh  and  the  Hebrew  tol  are 
allied  rather  to  our  own  '  whole,'  Lat.  aal-vus.  Sans,  larwi,  than 
to  the  Draridian  and  Germanic  el,  all. 

ir,  a  plough  ;  also  in  classical  Tam.  the  work  of  plon^^iing ;  Gan.-Tulu 
^r-u,  a  plough.  We  find  also  in  Caoareae  dr-u,  a  plough,  which 
appears  to  be  a  different  form  of  the  same  word.  Judging  by 
analogy  Sr  must  be  a  lengthened  form  of  er,  a  verbal  root,  of 
which  the  meaning  must  have  been  to  plough.  This  verbal 
root  no  longer  exists  in  a  separate  shape,  but  it  seems  to  sur- 
vive in  ervd-u,  the  ox,  n-umet,  the  buffalo,  Ut«rally,  as  appears. 
the  ploughing  animals.  In  Tu]u  both  animals  are  called  Sr"  (rr*). 
In  Tam.  er-u,  in  Tel.  Sr-^,  means  also  manure,  especially  cow- 
dang.  There  is  in  Tamil  a  secondary  verb,  er-ulht,  to  hew,  to 
cut,  which  seems  to  contain  a  reminiscence  of  the  primitive  mean- 
ing of  ^.  This  meaning  appears  more  distinctly  in  the  classical 
Canarese  or-u,  a  plough,  which  seems  to  be  a  lengthened  second- 
ary form  of  oT-u,  to  cut,  to  sever,  a  root  still  in  common  use  in  each 
dialect  (comp.  or-u,  dr-u,  six).  The  verb  meaning  'to  plough' 
in  actual  use  at  present  is  Tam. -Mai.  ar-v;  Can.  vf-u;  Tnju  ur. 
Comp.  Lat.  ar-o;  Greek  agi-m,  aia-rht ;  Lith.  aru.  I  do  not 
feel  sure  of  the  existence  of  any  relationship  between  these  and 
the  Dravidian  words,  but  the  resemblance  is  worthy  of  notice. 
Dr  Schlegel  in  hb  "  Sinico-Aryaca "  (Batavia  1872)  connects 
all  the  Indo-European  words  which  designate  the  plough  ajid 
its  uses,  and  which  contain  the  root  ar,  er,  ir,  or,  with  the 
Sanskrit  ar  (ri  or  ri),  signifying  to  cut  or  hurt,  and  ultimately 
with  the  Chinese  li,  sharp,  ground  to  a  point,  whence  are 
derived  various  compounds,  also  pronounced  li,  with  the  signi- 
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fication  of  to  plough,  &e.  From  this  basis  he  derives  the 
renowned  designation  of  Aryas  or  Aiyas,  as  meaning  'the 
ploughing  people.'  If  the  Sanskrit  ri  or  ft  ordinarily  or 
natnrall;  meant  to  cut,  or  even  if  it  could  be  clearly  proved 
to  have  ever  meant  to  cut  at  all,  this  explanation  of  the 
meaning  of  the  words  used  for  plough  and  ploughing  in  the 
ludo-European  languages  would  have  carried  mote  weight.  I 
should  then  also  have  felt  surer  of  the  relationsliip  of  the  Dra- 
vidian  words  with  the  Indo-fiuropean  or',  to  cut,  being  an 
undonbtedly  DraTidian  root,  and  probably  the  origin  of  dv, 
Can.  a  plough.  The  radical  meaning  of  ri,  however,  seems 
rather  to  be  to  run. 

6r-am,  border,  brim,  margin,  coast.  Comp.  Lat.  ora,  border,  margin. 
dr-am  has  no  connection  with  any  Dravidian  word  signifying 
mouth  ;  probably  therefore  its  resemblance  to  the  Latin  ora  is 
accidental.  The  corresponding  word  in  Gujadtthi,  Uar&fhi, 
and  Hindi,  is  k6r. 

kad-i,  to  cat,  to  rend,  to  reprove ;  katii,  a  kuife,  a  sword.  Comp. 
Sans,  h-it,  to  cut,  bat  especially  the  English  cut ;  Norman- 
Prench  eotu  ■  Welsh  eaUia,  to  cut ;  Lat.  caed-o.  The  Persian 
and  Ossete  hard,  a  knife,  and  probably  also  the  Dravidian  katti, 
a  knife,  kauin,  scissors,  is  from  htrtari,  Sana.,  a  derivative 
otirU. 

io^  the  eye;  ift^  (in  the  preterite  Ja^-rfu),  tosee;  also  secondarily,  to 
marie,  to  consider,  to  think.  In  the  latter  sense  it  becomes 
kann^  in  Tamil,  but  the  base  remains  unchanged.  In  (Jeanu, 
hxnnu)  Telngu,  the  ordinary  n,  the  nasal  of  the  dental  row,  is 
used  instead  of  ri,  the  cerebral  nasal.  Comp.  the  Welsh  cmiavi, 
to  see  ;  English  kai,  view,  power  or  reach  of  vision,  to  ken,  to 
know  by  sight.  In  Webster's  "English  Dictionary"  laiaui 
was  said  to  be  '  an  eye '  in  Sanskrit ;  whereas  it  is  exclusively 
a  Dravidian  word.  This  error  may  be  compared  with  Klap- 
roth's  representing  Jairula,  blind,  as  a  Sanskrit  word,  instead 
of  referring  it  to  the  Dravidian  languages,  to  which  alone  it 
belongs.  There  is  a  cnriona  word  in  Sanskrit  id^,  one-eyed, 
which  seems  to  have  some  Dravidian  relationship.  It  becomes 
in  Bengali  jtd^d,  blind,  which,  in  form  at  least,  is  identical  with 
the  Dravidian  negative  tdjid,  that  sees  not.  Possibly  the  Dra- 
vidian kdih  to  see,  kannti,  to  consider,  may  have  some  ulterior 
connection  with  the  Gothic  itunn-an,  to  know ;  Greek  yiti-tai ; 
Sans.  Hd ;  Latin  ffna  (gnartu)  ;  Old  High  German  chann.  The 
different  shades  of  meaning  which  are  attributed  in  Greek  to 
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ytu-tai  imd  iiM-tai,  seem  to  corroborate  this  supposition  ;  far 
the  latter  ia  represented  as  meaning  to  know  by  reflection,  to 
know  absolately,  whereas  the  former  means  to  perceive,  to 
mark,  and  may  therefore  have  an  ulterior  connection  with  the 
Dravidiiin  root. 

iaradi,  a  beiir,  from  karadw,  rough,  knotty,  nneven,  the  ultimate  base 
of  which  must  be  kara  or  kar.  The  Tuda  word  for  '  a  bear '  is 
har»h  (kar).  Comp.  the  Persisn  chart,  Kurd  haii,  and  even 
the  Latin  uri^ui.  Comp.  also  the  SamoTede  kotyo,  and  the 
Tungueian  kuti. 

karvg-u,  an  eagle.  Comp.  Persian  keryuh;  Ossete  kartziga;  also 
Sans,  garuda,  the  mythical  eagJe  ;  gridhra,  a  vnlture. 

kal-a,  Can.  to  steal ;  Tarn,  hafavu,  MaL  kalUam,  a  theft  Comp. 
Lat  dep-o,  to  steal ;  Greek  KKa*-th.  See  also  Scythian 
Affinities. 

gav-i.  Can.  a  cave,  a  cell,  kapp-tt.  Can.  a  pit-fall ;  kfbi.  Tarn,  a  cave. 
The  equivalent  Sanskrit  words  are  gvhd,  a  cavern,  from  gvJi, 
to  conceal,  and  gaha,  a  cave,  from  gaJi,  to  be  impervious. 
guhd  has  become  in  Tamil  kugei.  It  seems  donbtfol  whether 
the  Canarese  gavi  and  the  Tamil  iahi  are  not  both  tadbhamu 
of  gvAd.  On  the  supposition  that  tbey  are  independent  wot^, 
comp.  the  Lat  cave-a,  a  cavity,  a  den,  from  eav-ut,  hollow ; 
theme  eav-o,  to  hollow  out ;  and  with  this  the  Telugu  kapp-u, 
to  cover  over,  probably  the  oiigin  of  the  Tamil  kapp^,  a  ship. 
See  also  Scythian  Affiniliea. 

My,  to  be  hot,  to  bum.  The  TeL  kA-gu  (also  JeA-lu),  Can.  k&y-u,  to 
bum,  and  the  Can.  kdge,  heat,  compared  with  the  Tamil  kdH- 
gei,  show  tliat  the  ultimate  root  is  M,  to  which  y  or  ^  is  added 
dialecticaUy  as  a  formative.  The  only  Sans,  word  which 
seems  to  be  related  to  this  Drav.  one,  is  kdm-a^  to  desire; 
and  we  should  not,  perhaps,  have  snspected  this  to  be  related, 
were  it  not  for  its  connection  with  the  Hebrew  kdm-ad,  to 
desire,  and  the  derivation  of  that  word  from  hdm^m  (base 
Mnt),  to  be  warm.  Comp.  with  the  Dra vidian  id  or  kdg,  the 
Oreek  xui-u  (Attic  xd-u),  to  burn,  to  be  hot.  The  words  seem 
identical.  Liddell  and  Scott  represent  xoc/u  to  be  connect«d 
with  the  Sanskrit  tuck,  to  dry.  How  much  more  nearly  it 
appears  to  be  connected  with  the  Dravidian  tdg  /  Besides, 
the  Dravidian  languages  have  another  word  which  aeems  to 
have  a  real  relation  to  ttuh-a — viz.,  tud-K,  to  hum. 

kifidu,  to  stir,  to  search,  to  turn  up  the  ground.  Comp.  Xfrr-iai,  to 
prick,  to  goad,  to  spur  on. 
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kira,  old  (not  by  nse,  bnt  with  respect  to  length  of  life);  ultiniAle 
root  Mr,  beneath,  that  wbich  has  gone  down,  Comp.  Sons. 
jar-at,  age,  but  especially  the  Oreetc  words  signifying  age, 
aged  —  viz.  yija-e,  yiftw-^d  ytfai-it,  j-ij-wr.  See  also  tlie 
Scythian  affinities  of  this  word. 

kira-vtei  (base  Mra),  a  week,  literally  property,  possegaion,  each  portion 
of  a  week  being  astrologicalLy  regarded  aB  the  property  nr  in- 
heritftuce  of  some  planet  Comp.  Osaete  Imri,  kirt,  a  week ; 
Georgian  kwirt.  Possibly  these  words  are  derived  from  the 
Greek  xu^i-axv,  Sunday,  the  Lard's  day;  bnt  whence  is  the 
Greek  word  derived  }  from  xuf-o;,  a  lord,  a  possaasor,  the  base 
of  which  may  perhaps  be  allied  to  the  Tamil  kira,  possession. 
The  ultimate  root  of  kira  is  doubtless  kir,  ordinarily  lengthened 
to  Mr,  beneath ;  hence  kira-mei  means  that  which  ia  beneath 
one,  under  his  power,  is  his  possession. 

kif-ei,  ft  young  branch.  Comp.  Ossete  kaiiut;  Servian  gal^ua  ;  Greek 
xXdio;,  a  young  shoot,  a  branch.  The  theme  of  the  Greek 
word  is  NXa-M,  to  lop,  to  break ;  and  the  Tamil  kii-ei,  con- 
sidered OS  a  verbal  theme,  toeaos  not  only  to  sprout,  bnt  also 
to  pluck  off.     kilf-u,  to  pinch,  to  pluck,  is  a  collateral  theme. 

kupp-ei,  sweepings,  refuse,  dung,  a  dung-heap.     Comp.  xirftt,  dnug, 
dirt,  a  farm-yard. 
1/  knr-u,  short,  brief:  derivative  verb  ktrrtt-ffu,  to  diminish:  collateral 

""  root  ki^-ei,  a  defect,  to  be  or  make  defective.  Comp.  Persian 
^J?J  chord,  short;  German  htri;  Latin  eurt-vt,  short,  small,  de- 
fective. On  (mmparing  the  lAtin  word  eart-iu,  with  such 
words  as  leit-ui,  connected,  from  ter-c,  it  may  be  concluded 
that  eurt-ut  is  derived  from  an  obsolete  verbal  theme  eur-o, 
which  would  be  identical  with  the.  Tamil  itur-u.  Comp.  Greek 
*v(t6:,  curved. 

kunt-du,  blindness,  blind :  ultimate  base  kuru  (like  kira,  the  ultimate 
base  of  kira4»,  old).  Comp.  Persian  k&r;  Eurd  kor;  Ossete 
kwm,  blind. 

hin.  Can.  a  sheep,  TeL  gorre,  Toda  ffwrL    Comp.  Irish  iaora,  Georg. 

hil-ir,  cold,  Tarn,  and  Can. :  ultimata  bass,  by  analogy,  ku{^;  Telugu 
and  Canareae  ehali,  cold  :  collateral  root,  iilir,  Tarn,  to  tremble 
with  cold,  ktidal  and  kiidir,  cold,  are  doubtless  derivative  or 
allied  words.  Comp.  German  kHJU;  Ssxon  ey[,  eol,  cele; 
Bossian  eholod;  English  cool,  eoid,-  Latin  gdu,-  English  chiil. 
y  See  also  Scythian  Affinities. 

y'  U[,  to  hear,  Tarn,  and  Can.    Comp.  Latin  att$<tU-U>,  to  hear,  to  listen ; 
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^  also  the   Oreek  xXu-u,   to  hear;  Welsh  clyvi,  hearing;  Irisli 

chuu,  the  ear;    Lithufuiian  klau,  to  hear;  Latin  dvro,  to  be 
called.     See  ilIbo  the  Scythian  Affinities. 

Icol,  to  kill.  Cotnp.  Russian  Icolyu,  to  stab ;  and  especially  the  EngUali 
Idll  and  gutll.    .See  also  Scythian  Affinities. 

jtU<-u,  to  close  a  door,  to  shut;  Saxon  ici/tt-^n,  to  shut  in;  Dutch 
*ehutt-en,  to  stop ;  English  to  thut. 

AW- 1  (pronounced  jd  A),  ajar.    Probably  from  Port,  jarra  /  EngUsb^r. 

AW,  a  bucket,  a  furrow,  Comp.  niX-i'o,  any  flat  board  or  tray  with  a 
raised  rim.     See  also  Semitic  Affinities. 

iivar-u,  Caa  a  splinter.     Comp.  English  a  tlUver. 

itr-u  (pronounced  siir-u),  to  hiss ;  Can.  lii'ru,  to  be  angry.  Comp. 
tfv;-/^iu,  to  pipe,  also  to  hiss ;  Latin  ttt-iut-r-tis,  a  whispering, 
or  whistling.  Our  English  word  'hiss' is  evidently  mimetic; 
but  tfxit  and  its  allied  roots  bear  no  trace  of  an  imitative  origin. 
y  iud-u,  Tarn,  and  Can.  to  heat,  to  bum,  to  £re  :  secondary  theme  aud-ar, 
Tsm.  to  shine.  Cump.  Persian  ttu-an;  Kurd  todj-an;  Ossete 
tuds-in,  to  burn.  Comp.  also  Sans,  euth,  and  Latin  tKc-o,  to  dry. 
»^'  iuvei,  taste,  flavour.  \  Comp,  English  tap,  Gwnian  m/t. 

iurung-u,  to  shrink.     Comp.  English  ikrinli,  German  tdtrumpfta. 

iepp-K,  to  speak.     Comp.  iv-u  (for  rim),  to  speak. 

sd,  to  go,  to  proceed.  This  is  unquestionably  a  Dravidiaa  root,  and 
abounds  in  derivatives — e.g.,  hi,  the  white  ant;  iel-avu,  ex- 
penditure ;  iel-vam,  prosperity.  It  forms  its  preterite  also  in 
a  manner  which  is  pecnliar  to  pure  Dravidlan  verba.  It  is 
obviously  allied  to  the  Sanskrit  ial,  to  go  or  move;  iel,  to 
move,  to  tremble ;  chal  and  char,  to  go,  to  shake,  to  totter ; 
and  also  to  the  Hindustani  derivative  chal,  to  go.  Close  as 
these  analogies  are,  iel  appears  to  bear  an  equally  close  resem- 
blance to  eel,  the  obsolete  Latin  root,  signifying  to  go,  from 
which  are  formed  eder,  and  also  ex-cell-o  and  prte-all-o.  The 
same  root  is  in  Greek  xiX— e,^.,  jtiX-ij;,  a  runner;  and  xiXXh, 
to  urge  on, 

lag-u,  fit,  proper,  worthy.    Comp,  German  laug-en,  to  be  fit  for;  Gothic 
diig-an;    German  tttgend,  virtue;    tilditig,  fit,  able;  EngUsU 
doughty. 
.    f Q        tayir,  curds.     Comp.    Oreek    rue-i;,   cheese;    Sans,    dhayt,  drinking, 
sipping,  sucking. 

tin,  to  eat,  to  eat  light  food,  to  eat  away ;  tindri,  eatables.  Comp. 
Thi-u,  to  nibble,  to  eat  daintily;  rititit,  a  gourmand. 

tir-a  (pronounced  nearly  like  tt/ta),  to  open ;  firo-vu,  an  opening,  n 
way,  a  means.     Comp.   Greek  iup«,  a  door;   German  (Afir,- 
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Old  Higb  Qennan  tor;  Gothic  datir;  Sans,  dvdra;  Vedic- 
Saiu.  dur.  Hiese  words  are  commoDly  deriTed  from  the  Sans, 
theme  dvri,  to  obetnict,  to  cover ;  but  aa  they  all  mean  not 
the  door-leaf,  but  the  door-way,  and  metaphorically  a  way,  or 
means,  this  derivation  of  them  from  a  root  meaning  to  close 
seems  leas  natural  than  that  of  the  Dravidlau  iira  or  lora  (Can. 
tera),  to  open.     Comp.  tri,  Sans,  to  pass ;  tircu,  thmngh. 

iin4-H,  to  touch,  to  kindle.  Comp.  Oothic  landga,  I  kindle.  Possibly 
there  may  be  a  remote  connection  also  with  the  Sana,  danh, 
'  to  bum,  the  intensitive  of  which  is  dandtth.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  i^  of  the  Tam.  ttv^-u  is  probably  euphonic,  for  it 
disappears  in  the  Can.  ttd^,  and  in  the  Tam.  transitlTe  form 
of  the  verb  ttff-u,  to  whet 

ie{,  clear.     Comp.  ii\-t(,  dear,  manifest 

tol-ei  (base  tol),  distance,  limit,  end.  As  a  verb,  tol-H  mgnifies  to  end, 
or  come  to  an  end.  Comp.  Greek  nX-tf,  an  end,  and'  rqX-i, 
far  off,  which  Buttmann  derives  from  riX-«£. 

tripp^  Tel.  to  torn ;  from  which,  by  corraption,  tippa,  the  ordinary 
form  of  the  word,  has  been  derived;  Can.  tiro-pit;  Tamil 
tint^pa.  Thase  are  causal  or  active  verbs,  and  the  correspond- 
ing neuter  or  intransitive  verb  signifying  to  turn,  is  in  Tel. 
tiru-gv,  in  Tam.  tiru-tnhi.  Canarese  has  iira-hu,  tint-vu,  and 
tint-gK.  There  are  also  a  few  related  themes — e.g.,  tiru-gu, 
Tam.  to  twist  or  turn,  and  ftrt,  the  same ;  &om  which  ia  derived 
liriffei,  a  mili  From  a  comparison  of  these  words,  it  ia 
manifest  that  their  common  base  is  tir,  to  tnm,  to  which 
varioos  formative  additions  have  been  made,  for  the  purpose 
of  ezpresung  modifications  of  meaning.  Comp.  Greek  rgix-u, 
to  turn ;  which  bears  a  renurkable  likeness  to  the  TeL  tripp-u, 
and  the  initial  portion  of  which  (with  that  of  our  English  turn), 
seems  closely  allied  to  the  Dravidian  base.  Posaibly  also  the 
Sans,  tarku,  a  spindle,  is  either  a  collateral  word  or  one  which  has 
been  directly  borrowed  by  Sanskrit  &om  the  Dravidian  tongues. 

Roi-w,  to  crush,  to  squash.   Comp.  nite-»i,  to  squeeze  dose,  to  stamp  down. 

nar-a,  Can.  a  tendon,  a  ainew ;  sometimes,  but  improperly,  a  vein  or 
artery ;  adjectivally  wiry,  stringy.  Tel.  naramv,  Tam.  -nar- 
ambu,  Rljmah&l  fUtru.  A  secondary  form  of  the  word  is  iidr, 
fibre,  from  the  base  nor  ;  with  which  compare  the  Latin  nfrv-tu 
and  the  Greek  >iEf-«r,  a  tendon,  a  ligament, 

nin-ei,  to  think,  to  remember;  Can.  nen-e,  nevra.  This  word  is  un- 
doubtedly a  Tamil  piimitive,  and  is  probably  the  basis  of  n«Afv, 
Tam.-Ual.  the  mind,  the  heart;  also  the  diaphragm.     [With 
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reapect  to  this  double  aigiiificittion  of  the  word  tuAj-u,  compare 
the  twofold  meuung  of  fgi;  in  Greek,  riz.,  the  diaphngm  or 
chest  (supposed  to  be  the  Beat  of  the  ment&l  fiacultisB),  tmd  also 
the  mental  facnltias  themseWeB.]  If  there  is  »ay  analog;  be- 
tween the  Dravidian  ntn  or  nm,  and  the  Sanskrit  man,  to  think, 
it  cornea  to  light  only  b;^  comparing  it  witb  the  correspondisg 
Greek  word  ti-tai,  by  reduplication  mS-ni^ai.  fi.ri-»iuti,  to  think 
on,  to  remember,  and  fi*-»(,  vieh,  are  in  perfect  accoidanoe 
with  the  Sanskrit  mana,  and  are  probably  more  ancient  than 
t6-iu ;  of  which  the  initial  ■  has  been  changed  either  from  ju  or 
from  yf  (yutai).  The  DraTidian  R«n  or  ntn  may  in  like  manner, 
I  conceire,  have  been  changed  from  an  older  Jnen  or  min,  allied 
to  tnan-a  and  /lit-Bt. 

ntmi-u  (also  n(A^-ti),  to  swim;  tttcAcA^  and  »Ut-<U,  swimming;  TeL 
id-u,  Can.  t«-u,  tj-u,  Tu]u  Hdndu,  to  swim :  Tel.  derivative 
nonn,  tta,  swimming.  A  comparison  of  these  words  shows  that 
the  final  ndv  of  the  Tamil  verb  has  been  euphonised  from 
du.  The  base  of  this  verb  seems  to  be  simply  nid  or  nt;  of 
which  mt,  Can.  to  bathe,  is  probably  a  collateral  form.  Comp. 
nt  with  the  Latin  no  (navi),  to  swim ;  Qreek  h-m,  also  "i-X" ; 
Sans,  nau,  Greek  mii-;,  a  boat  Comp.  also  mt<l-w  (the  anppo- 
aititious  original  of  both  nind-u  and  td-v)  with  the  Latin  second- 
ary verb  nai-o.  Bopp  derives  these  Indo-European  words  from 
tnd.  Sons,  to  bathe,  and  that  from  ma,  to  flow ;  but  it  b  only 
in  the  Dravidian  tongues  and  in  Latin  and  Qreek  that  we  &ad 
the  meaning  of  swiui. 

ney,  to  weave.  Probably  nil/,  a  thread,  and  also,  as  a  verb,  to  spin,  is 
a  word  of  collateral  origin.  Aa  ft2j,  duat,  from  tA,  to  scatter, 
so  nlil,  a  thread,  may  be  supposed  to  be  derived  from  au  obso- 
lete VM,  to  spin  ;  and  this  root  would  naturally  be  concluded  to 
be  a  correlative  of  ney,  to  weave.  Comp.  Qreek  A-u,  to  sfdn, 
ri)-iiMi,  a  thread  ;  and  more  especially  the  Latin  neo,  which  not 
only  means  to  spin,  to  entwine,  but  also,  secondarily,  to  weave 
—e.g.,  tunieam  quam  molli  ntveraf  auro. — Yirg.  A  collateral 
root,  and  one  which  bears,  perhaps,  a  still  closer  analogy  to  the 
Dravidian  ney,  to  weave,  is  that  which  we  find  in  the  Qennan 
noi-m,  to  sew :  Latin  na>to,  to  knit,  to  join ;  and  Sans.  noA, 
to  bind,  to  tie. 

pa4-v,  (1.)  to  Buffer,  to  receive  or  feel  an  impression ;  a  word  which  is 
used  as  an  auxiliary  in  all  the  l>ravidian  languages  in  the  for- 
mation of  passive  verbs ;  derivative  nonn  pd(-u,  Tel.  and  Can. 
a  snffering.    Comp.  Sans,  bddh,  to  give  trouble ;  bddAa,  trouble. 
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Especutllf  comp.  Latin  pat-ior,  and  Qreek  ^ttt-iit,  euh  of  which 
haa  predbety  the  same  meaning  as  the  Dnvidian  verb.  (2.)  To 
&II,  to  rink,  to  settle  down.  Thia  verb  is  identical  with  the 
preceding  one ;  but  the  meaning,  to  fall,  which  it  bears  more  or 
less  distinctiy  in  each  dialect,  in  addition  to  that  of  to  anffer, 
soggesta  a  different  set  of  affinitiea.  Comp.  Slavonian  pad,  to 
&lt;  Sans,  pat  (Piakrit  pa4),  to  fall,  toflyj  Zend  pai,  to  &j ; 
Latin  ptt  in  im-ptt^,  to  fall  npon ;  Greek  tir-mai,  to  fl^,  and 
also  r/rr-u,  to  falL 

pa^  Tam.-]tIaL  to  make,  to  work,  to  produce  :  colloquial  form  paiynu ; 
Tel  pOMttt.  Thia  word  is  endentl^  allied  to  the  Sanskrit  pai}, 
to  do  boaineBs,  to  negotiate ;  die  noun  corresponding  to  which, 
pa^,  means  bnsineaa,  hence  property.  Tltis  noun,  pana,  haa 
been  borrowed  by  the  Dravidian  languages ;  but  the  signification 
it  bears  is  money.  Whilat  pa^orvi,  money,  is  always  admitted  by 
Dravidian  grammariana  to  be  a  Sanskrit  deriTstave,  they  regard 
pan{f^-ii,  to  make,  to  work,  as  a  primitiTe  Dravidian  word ; 
and  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the  circnmstance  that  it  stands 
at  the  head  of  a  large  &mily  of  derivatives  and  collaterals, 
Bome  of  which  are  pa^^-n,  tillage,  a  rice-field ;  pa^t-h  service, 
humility ;  in  MaL  it  means  also  difficulty,  toil ;  pani,  TeL  work; 
patiilekv,  l^m.  a  clever  performance.  It  is  especially  worthy 
of  notice  that  pa^i,  as  a  verbal  root,  signifying  to  be  anbser- 
vient,  to  obey,  to  woiahip,  haa  become  in  ita  turn  the  parent  of 
a  host  of  derivative  words.  Thia  word  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  pa^,  Tarn,  to  say,  to  order,  a  tadbhava  of  bha^,  Sana,  to 
speak ;  from  which  alao  the  Tnlu  pa^pu,  to  aay,  is  probably  de- 
rived. Anotiier  fonn  of  the  latter  word  in  Tarn,  is  panmt,  to  say. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  paih  to  make,  to  work,  has  an  ulterior 
connection  with  the  San Arit  paif,  ^  negotiate ;  but  it  appears 
to  have  a  still  closet  connection  with  the  Qreek  <»-iu,  to  toil, 
to  work  hard,  «<»4c,  work,  a  task,  and  wit-Bftai,  to'  woA,  to  toiL 
Comp.  tdso  the  Babylooian  batt^u,  to  do,  to  make. 

pamp^i,  Tel.  to  send  ;  also  as  a  nonn,  a  sending.  Comp.  Qreek  viik*n, 
to  send,  and  «;U«-q,  a  sending.  Thia  resemblance  amounts 
almost  to  identity,  and  jiet  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  is  not 
merely  acddentaL  The  form  this  word  takes  in  Tamil  aud 
Mali^l^aia  ia  aiwpp-u,  and  in  Telugu  it  takea  two  forma,  one 
with  an  initial  p  and  one  without — e.g.,  anueh-u,  anup-v,  amp-u, 
ampiUch-it,  tauehipuehe&-u,  to  send  or  cause  to  send,  and 
patmch-K,  panup-u,  pan^u,  pampi^ch-u,  the  Bam&  We  have 
also  ampaiam  and  pampu,  dismiaaion.     Probably  ampa,  Tel. 
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Kit  arrow  {amiu.  Tarn.),  is  ft  relaUd  word.  It  seeiUB  clear  from 
a  comparigon  of  theaa  words  in  both  langu&gea  that  the  woid 
we  must  compare  with  •sifiw-m  is  not  pamp-u,  but  panupM.;  utd 
that  the  p  of  panup^i  does  not  belong  to  the  root,  but  ia  t, 
formative,  slterQating,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  language, 
with  cA,  as  in  panueh-u.  The  resemblance  to  the  Greek  is  con- 
siderably lessened  hereby;  bnt  it  wonld  disappear  altogether  if 
the  initial  p  of  patnpu  should  have  to  be  given  op.  It  appears 
to  ma  uncertain  whether  anup-a  or  panup-u  were  the  original 
form,  but  the  analogy  of  the  Tamil  and  Ualajftjam  leads  me  to 
assign  the  preference  to  anup-a.  If  ao,  the  change  from  anvp-u 
to  paniip-u  must  be  regarded  as  a  corruption,  and  no  argument 
can  be  built  upon  it,  Dr  Qundert  euppoaes  the  root  of  this 
word  to  be  an  (  -  «n,  Tam.-MaL ),  to  say,  and  considers  anvppa, 
to  send,  Taoi.-MaL,  as  meaning  to  cause  to  say.  To  cause  to 
say  in  Canareae  is  enitu.  Another  word  meaning  to  say  in  Tamil 
ia  pann-u,  another  again  patfi.  See  previous  word  pan.  In 
y^  Tu]a,  pai}pv  is  to  say.       ^ 

j>aj:-t(,4»  be  old,  4«-  become. ripe;  para-vi,  a  ripe  fruit;  Can.  pofa  Q- 
changed  into  f) ;  Tel.  pandu  (r  changed  dialectically  into  d  and 
then  nasalised).  Comp.  Persian  ber,  fruit ;  Armenian  perk,- 
Latin  fnt-or,  fru-x.  Comp.  also  the  Sacs,  phaia,  fruit,  a  word 
which  has  been  borrowed  by  the  Tamil  in  the  aense  of  effect  or 
profit,  but  which  is  never  confounded  by  it  with  its  own 
para^m.  I  suspect  phala,  however,  to  be  identical  in  origin 
with  the  Drav.  para,  pafa. — See  also  the  Semitic  analogies  of 
this  word.  Another  form  of  this  word,  with  a  slightly  diSereat 
meaning,  iapara,  "JCam^palt,  Can.  old,  long  in  use,  of  ancient  date. 
/^  Comp.  Qreelc  ira.tiai-6(,  old,  ancient;  vdXai,  in  olden  times. 

if-iJ-l-  pal,  many,  various;  pal-ar,  many  people  ;  pal-a,  many  things.     The 

,     ,  I  ordinary  adjectival  form  of  this  word,  which  is  used  in  the  col- 
^e*J^a.  "*  I  joq^yd  dialect  without  discrimination  of  number  or  gender,  ia 
pala,  but  p<d  is  more  plmBipal,     There  is  also  a  verb  formed 

/  from  the  aame  base,  pal-gu,  to  become  many,  to  be  multiplied, 
ncrease.     There  is  probably  a  connection  between  this  word 

I  and  the  Sans,  pulu,  more  correctly  purv,  perhaps  for  paru, 
much  [from  pri,  to  fill  (pi-par-mi)] ;  but  it  still  more  closely 
resembles  the  Greek  inXit,  voXu,  many,  much,  the  Latin  plus, 
and  the  Goth,  and  Old  Gterm.  JUv,  much.  Comp.  palar,  many 
persons,  with  ii  csXXd>,  the  many,  the  majority. — See  Scythian 
Affinities. 
pall-i,  a  town,  a  village,  a  school,  a  place  of  wonhip  for  foreigner, 
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especially  in  M»l»y4jMii.     Tiiabinopoly  =  TiriHrdrppalfi,   the 
city  of  the  three-lieaded  (SdJah(ua).     Comp.  wS>j;,  a  city,  from 
r>7iM,  to  hannt,  to  frequent 
palli  is  found  in  Suukrit  dictionariea,  bnt  I  conaider  it  to  be 
'    a  pni;ely  Dgridian  word ;  root  probably  paf,  Iiollov. 

piif-ti-ti,  to  rend  in  piecei,  to  card,  to  comb  cotton,  to  pick.  Corap. 
«>-«,  to  comb ;  English  to  pick  (!) 

piM,  to  divide ;  also  p6r,  to  cleave,  and  pdl,  a  portion.  Comp.  Sans. 
phtU-a,  to  divide ;  but  especially  the  Latin  par-t,  a  portion ; 
also  portia,  from  tbe  sappcaititiDns  root  jior-o  or  par-o,  to  appor- 
tion, to  divide.  The  Qreek  rJf-«,  in  the  sense  of  im-por-tiDg, 
is  doubtless  an  allied  word. — See  also  the  Semitic  Affinities. 

piU^  Tarn,  a  child ;  TeL  pUia,  Can.  piUe,  I^tin  jmeU-ut,  pudl-a, 
a  boy,  a  girl;  compare  with  puUut,  the  young  of  an  animal. 
If  the  Latin  word  is  derived  from  puer-tiltu,  it  is  probably 
unconnected  with  piU-a.  Perhi^  a  more  reliable  affinity  is 
that  of  JU4«t,  JU^,  a  son,  a  dan^ter,  supposed  to  mean  liter- 
ally a  snckting. — See  also  the  Scytbiait  Vocabniary. 

puffar,  to  pruse.  Comp.  Old  Pnusian  pagir-v,  I  praise,  and  the  cor- 
re^Kinding  noon  pagir-ma,  praise, 

pttfudi,  also  p^  and  p&rdi,  dust ;  Can.  pu^iZ,  sand.     Comp.  I«tiii 

pttT'Om,  a  side,  especially  the  outside,  the  exterior,  the  back — e.g., 
appvram,  that  side;  ippvsam,  this  side:  adjectivally puT^^iUu, 
external :  adverbially  purambAga  {pv!tam-i>'-&gd),  eztamally  ; 
as  a  verbal  theme  pwerq^tadu  {^utQr{p)-padv,),  to  set  out ;  Can. 
pora-ge,  outside  ;  para-dit,  to  eet  forth.  There  is,  doubtless,  an 
ulterior  connection  between  pvga^m,  the  ontside,  externally,  and 
pva,  other,  after  j  yet  they  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  one  and 
the  same  word ;  and  puram  has  affinities  of  its  own,  as  well  as 
meanings  of  its  own.  Comp.  Qreek  <raf(i,  beside,  in  which  one 
of  the  meanings  of  the  Dravidian  word  appears,  whilst  the  mean- 
ing of '  side'  is  not  conveyed  by  the  correlative  Sanskrit  para. 
Comp.  especially  the  Latin /oru,  abroad  ;/ortim,  a  public  place; 
fori,  the  decks  of  a  ship,  with  the  Canarese  pora,  outside.  This 
seems  s  more  natural  derivation  of  forit  than  the  Greek  tipi. 
Sans,  dvdra,  a  door,  a  word  which  I  have  compared  with  the 
Dravidiaa  tt'ro,  to  open.  In  the  Dravidian  languages  /  is  un- 
known, audp  is  always  used  instead. 

p&t-ti,  a  cat,  especially  in  the  South-Tamil  idiom ;  MaL  pCLcheka.  In 
tiie  Caahgar  dialect  of  the  Afghan,  pu*ka  aignifies  a  cat. 
Comp.  Iriah  pvt,  a  cat ;  English  jHua 
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piU-i,  TeL  s  cat.  pul-i  uguifiea  a  tiger,  or  more  correctly  a  cbeetab,  or 
hnnting  leopard,  in  all  the  DraTidiau  dialects.  Comp.  Feniaa 
pelang,  a  tiger,  bat  especially  the  lAtin  feUi  or  filttt,  a  cat,  a 
word  which  ia  also  used  to  deoote  Tarious  unimalw  of  a  (dmilar 
chancter. 

peih  ^  female.     Comp.  Lat.  fentina. 

per-u,  great ;  another  form  of  the  same  adjective  in  Tamil,  and  perhaps 
a  more  andent  one,  ia  par-u.  Poanblj  pal-a,  raaaj,  ia  a  related 
root,  seeing  that  there  Appears  to  be  the  aame  relation  between 
per-u  or  par-u,  great^  and  pal-a,  many,  that  there  ia  between 
jtr-u,  small,  and  Hl-a,  few.  per-u,  great,  ia  also  nsed  aa  a 
verbal  theme,  and  in  that  connectioQ  it  signifies  to  increase,  to 
grow.  Comp.  Sans,  puru,  pulu,  much,  barh,  varh,  to  be  pre- 
eminent, but  especially  the  Zend  bem  and  bam,  great,  beretatii, 
to  grow. 

ptT^,  to  obtain,  to  get  or  beget,  to  bear,  to  bring  forth  ;  verbal  noon 
pir^,  a  bringing  forth  or  bittb,  a  thing  obtained  or  a  benefit. 
pir-a,  to  be  bom,  to  proceed  from,  is  doubtless  a  related  word ;  and 
there  ispTobablyaTelationship  between  these  words  (espeualljths 
latter)  end  pira,  other,  pit-agu,  after,  pvta^m,  the  exterior,  and 
even^MiF^  to  bear  or  sustain.  Comp.  the  Lat  por-M,  jv-jwr-t,  to 
bring  forth,  to  acquire.  Possibly  the  ultimate  base  of  all  these 
words  is  the  Indo-European  preposition,  pro,  signifying  progres- 
sive motion,  expansion,  excess,  kc  ;  and  the  Zend  form  of  this 
prepositiou,  fra,  indicates  the  propriety  of  classing  the  Latin 
fru-x  with,  the  other  derivatives.  See  also  the  Semitic  Vo- 
cabulary. 

pei-iyyan,  a  boy,  a  servant ;  also  pei4y)-al  and  pei-dal ;  MaL  pei-dat ; 
Can.  kei-da.  The  termination  al,  dal,  is  that  of  the  abstract 
verbal  noun ;  and  consequently  peiffol  might  be  applied  to  a 
youth  of  either  sex,  a  child,  though  restricted  in  Tamil  to  the 
masculine.  Malayftjam  has  dif  pti-dal,  a  boy,  peidairdf,  a  girl  : 
root  pai=pei,  green,  fresh,  yoimg.  Comp.  Ckeelc  o-o?;,  •raii-is, 
a  boy  or  girl,  a  servant ;  Lacouiau  viig  ;  Latin  pver;  Fersiaa 
bach,  a  boy,  pater,  a  son  ;  Swedish  poike  ;  English  6oy.  The 
Sanskrit  ptitra,  a  son,  has  also  been  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  this  theme.     See  also  Scythian  A^nities. 

poT-tt,  to  sustain,  to  bear,  to  suffer  patiently,  pov-u-ppu,  responsibility, 
pot^trmei,  patience,  Comp  Sans,  bhri  {bhar),  to  bear ;  Gothic 
bair-an,  bdr,  biram,  to  bear ;  Old  High  German  biran,  piran  ; 
English  hear,  bore  ;  Old  English  beam,  a  child  ;  Greek  f  if-«  ; 
Latin /«vo.     Tamil  distingnishes  between  this  word  and  pttHi, 
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to  be  bora,  though  both  are  probably  from  the  B&me  base. 
L&tin  in  like  manner  distingauhee  between  par-4a  and  ftr-o, 
whilst  the  Teatonic  tongnee  make  no  difference  between  hear, 
to  Bostaiu,  and  bear,  to  bring  forth.  Thej  constitute  one  word, 
from  which  is  formed  the  past  participle  to  be  bom  or  borne, 
and  alao  the  nonn  birth. 

por-n-ffw,  p6r-d*,  time  ;  theme  pof,  probftblj  to  divide.  Comp.  Sans. 
tar^  time ;  Fers.  bdr,  the  theme  of  hdri,  once  ]  Lab  ber,  the 
enffix  of  time,  which  appeen  in  the  names  of  the  months  from 
Septem-icr  to  Decem-6tfr. 

P^i^  g^  i  '^  j^ffu  (with  the  nsnal  formatlTe  addition  of  pu).  The 
imperative  of  pdffu  is  pd.  Loghmani  (an  Afghan  dialect)  pdi, 
to  go  ;  Qreek  0k-w,  to  go  ;  Lat.  vcnio,  to  march ;  Heb.  bd,  to 
come,  occasionaliy  to  go. 

p6d-u,  to  pnt.  Comp.  Dutch  poot-tn,  to  set  or  plant ;  Danish  pod-er, 
to  graft ;  English  to  put. 

bif^,  Can.  to  fall ;  Tam.  vir-v.  Comp.  English  to  fall ;  Oerman 
faU-m. 

vta^-an,  a  aon,  a  mal&  Comp.  Gothic  vtoff-m,  a  boy,  a  son,  from  the 
verbal  theme  mo^,  originaUj  to  grow,  then  to  be  able ;  Gaelic 
maJc,  a  son  ;  Tibetan  mayo,  son-in-law.     Comp.  also  Lat  mas, 

mtut,  to  remaiii,  to  abide  (root  of  numii,  boose).     Comp.  Lat.  manere. 

may^,  hair.  Probably  from  majt',  MaL  black  =  Tam.  mei.  Comp. 
Fenian  ntttt;  Armenian  ma»,  hair. 

mor-o,  to  forget.     Comp.  Lithuanian  nttm,  to  forgeL 

nut,  a  male,  particnlarly  the  male  of  the  lion,  elephant,  horse,  and 
■wine — t.g.,  aritnA,  a  male  lion.     Comp.  Lat  mat,  a  male. 

vuby-u,  to  die,  to  langoiah,  to  mingle,  m&r,  to  be  confnsed,  to  be  lazy  ; 
m&i,  to  die,  to  perish.  Comp.  Lat  marc^o,  to  wither,  to  be 
faint,  to  be  languid  or  lasy,  and  also  the  Greek  /tafahw,  which 
in  the  passive  voice  signiBea  to  waste  away,  or  die.  Possibly 
all  these  words  have  a  remote  connection  with  mri  (mar),  Sans, 
to  die.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  there  is  a  closer  conneo. 
tion  between  the  Latin  and  Qreek  secondary  themes  here 
adduoed  and  the  Tamil  than  between  the  Sanskrit  and  the 
TamiL  marka,  Yedic  Sans.,  according  to  some,  means  dying 
away. 

mig-u,  much,  great :  as  a  verbal  theme,  to  be  mncL  minj-u,  to 
abonnd  (from  mt)j  nasalised),  is  a  collateral  root  Related 
words,  TeL  migal-u,  remainder,  that  which  is  too  much ;  mi- 
fftita  and  migiUa,  adverb  and  adjectire,  mnch,  exceedingly,  also 
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mtiaii,  the  same  ;  C&a  miff-v,  to  exceed,  also  tnigil-u,  both  u 
a  verb  and  as  a  novm  ;  ancient  dialect  of  Can.  migal,  miicb, 
vtagga,  and  aUo  inoggara,  moldafa,  a  mass,  a  heap,  an  aasem- 
blage. 

The  Sanskrit  makd,  great,  from  mah  (originally  perhaps 
moffh),  to  grow,  is  frequently  used  in  the  Dravidian  dialects, 
but  it  is  always  considered  to  be  a  Sanskrit  derivative,  not  the 
orijpnal  base  from  wliich  the  above-mentioned  Dravidian  words 
have  been  derived.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  circomataDce 
that  the  Dravidian  languages  have  no  word  signifying  much, 
except  mig-u,  and  its  correlatives.  The  Dravidian  words 
quoted  above,  bear  a  much  closer  resemblance  to  the  corre- 
sponding words  in  the  Classical  and  Germanic  tongues  thsn  to 
the  Sanskrit  Thus,  the  Latin  nag-nii»,  tnag-u  ;  the  Persian 
mih  or  nuah  ;  the  Greek  piya  or  ntyS>>»t ;  the  Old  High  Oer- 
man  mthhU,  miehil;  Norse  mikil;  Danish  megtn;  English 
migk-t;  Scotch  mttJeU,  appear  to  be  more  rlosely  connected 
with  the  Tarn,  mig-u,  the  Can.  migal  and  mokkala^  and  the 
TeL  migala  and  mikkUi,  than  with  the  Sans,  mah-ai.  The 
final  a£  of  the  Braridian  words  is  one  of  the  most  common  for- 
matives  of  verbal  nouns.     See  the  section  on  "  Boots." 

milf-ffu,  maru-gu,  to  plonge,  to  sink,  amir  appears  to  be  a  softened 
form  of  the  same  word  ;  and  probably  the  g  of  7»6rgu  is  onJy 
a  formative.  Comp.  LaL  merg-o,  to  plunge,  to  immerse. 
margo,  however,  is  supposed  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  Sans. 
in({j>'lhat/ran^[>  does  to  Sana,  bhanj  (originally  perhaps  bkrai^. 

sAgil,  Tam.  and  ancient  Can.  a  cloud.  Comp.  Sans,  migha,  a  cloud, 
from  miA  (in^Ao^'),  to  sprinkle.  The  word  v^ha  has  been 
borrowed  from  Sanskrit  by  the  Dravidian  laognsgea,  and  is 
now  more  commonly  used  than  mugil.  The  latter,  however.  Is 
found  in  the  classics,  is  much  used  by  the  peasantry,  and 
appears  to  be  a  pare  Dravidian  word.  Doubtless  migha  and 
mugil  are  ultimately  allied;  but  there  seems  to  be  a  special 
connection  between  the  Dravidian  word  and  the  Greek  i^ujfX-^, 
a  cloud,  the  Lithuanian  migla,  the  Slavonian  mgla,  and  the 
Gothic  milh-tna ;  in  each  of  which  the  I  of  rnvgil  retains  ita 
place.  Dr  Gundert  derives  mugil  from  Can.  mvehcK^  {'>^^)t 
to  cover  over,  to  shut  in,  with  the  addition  of  the  formative  U. 

rnvj/al,  to  labour,  to  endeavour.  Comp.  Lat.  mat-i&r,  to  endeavour,  to 
strive ;  Greek  /im\-*(,  the  toil  of  war ;  Eng.  to  moil,  to  labour 
or  strive. 

mvrunturu,  to  grumble,  to  murmur.     A  veiy  similar  word  iiua>innortf. 
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to  mnrinnr,  nonld  naturally  be  regarded  aa  identical  with 
mvrumuXv  ;  bnt  a  different  grigin  is  ascribed  to  each,  moru- 
moTu  is  said  to  be  simply  and  solely  a  mimetic  word,  one  of  a 
IsTge  clasB  of  imitative,  reduplicated  exclamations — e.g.,  he  said 
moru-mcTu — i.e.,  he  spoke  angrily  ;  his  head  said  ktru-kitrt — 
i.e.,  it  went  round,  tnurwnuru,  on  the  other  hand,  it  ia  said, 
is  not  purely  imitatiTs,  but  ia  supposed  to  be  regularly  formed 
by  reduplication  from  nturtt,  the  base  of  murft-iku,  to  twist,  to 
chafe ;  and  the  mgnificstion  of  gmmbling,  and  being  discon- 
tented, has  arisen  from  that  of  chafing.  Whatever  be  the 
derivation  of  the  Tamil  word,  it  may  be  compared  with  the 
Latin  murmuro,  to  mutter.  The  Ijatin  word  is  evidently  an 
imitative  one,  the  reduplication  of  the  syllable  mtir  being  used 
to  signify  the  continuaDce  of  a  low  muttering  sound,  mwr  has 
doubtless  some  connection  with  the  base  of  mvtMo,  nuutito,  to 
mutter  or  grumble.  Comp.  also  the  Qreek  expression  to  say  /tu 
ItH,  to  mutter,  to  grumble.  The  Old  Prossian  murra,  to  mnr- 
mur,  is  evidently  related.  See  also  the  Scythian  ^fSnities. 
The  Tamil  word  means  not  only  to  utter  a  mutteiing  sound,  but 
also  '  to  express  discontent,  to  be  angry ; '  and  in  this  it  goes 
beyond  the  meaning  of  the  coTTeaponding  Latin  murmuro. 
Muttering  ia  in  Tamil  expressed  by  muna-mutja,  a  somewhat 
similar,  yet  independent,  imitative  word. 

m^Jchv,  the  noee :  theme  miu^or,  Tam.-UaL  to  imeU.  Comp.  Greek 
;i(u«f^»,  the  nose.  The  Oreek  word  ia  sud  to  be  derived  from 
PmI^i,  to  moan,  to  mutter,  to  suck  in,  or  from  ii-i^t,  the  dis- 
charge firom  the  noee  (Latin  mvcui).  It  ia  worth  consideration, 
however,  whether  the  Dravidian  derivation  is  not,  after  all,  a 
more  probable  one. 

mel,  fine,  thin,  soft,  tender;  meU-a,  softly,  gently.  Comp.  Latin  moll- 
it,  soft,  tender,  pliant;  Qreek  /nxXaKif,  soft,  gentle,  tender. 
The  derivation  of  the  Latin  mollu,  from  trumlit,  seems  incon- 
sistent with  the  connection  which  sabsista  between  nuillu  and 
ftaXaxif  ;  aud  the  resemblance  of  both  to  the  Dravidian  mel  is 
remarkable.  Comp.  Sans,  mridu,  soft,  which  is  in  Tamil  med-w. 
I  can  scarcely  think  mel,  like  med-u,  derived  from  mridu. 

rdy,  TeL  a  stone.  Bearing  in  mind  the  mutual  interchange  of  r  and 
I,  we  may  perhaps  compare  this  word  with  the  Oreek  \&-a(  or 
Xai'-a,  a  atone,  rdp  seems  to  correspond  to  Tam,  arei  (another 
form  of  paXei),  a  rock. 

vai,  strong ;  vtU-i-ya,  vatitnei  (vai-mti),  strength.  The  Dravidian  hm- 
guages  have  borrowed,  and  frequently  use,  the  Sans,  bala  (in 
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Tamil  balatt,  balam,  Mid  eren  vo/om)  /  and  it  might  at  fint 
be  supposed  that  this  is  the  origin  of  vali,  ix.  lam  pomaded, 
howerer,  that  the  words  cited  above  hare  not  been  derived 
from  Sanskrit,  but  hare  been  the  property  of  the  Dra-ridian 
laDguageB  from  the  beginning.  The  Dravidian  val  has  given 
birth  to  a  large  family,  not  only  of  adjectives  and  noona,  bnt 
also  of  derivative  verbs,  which  have  no  connection  whatever 
with  anything  Sbob, — e.ff.,  wtZ-om,  the  right  hand ;  tio^-^  to 
drag,  to  tow;  voI^h,  to  grow  strong;  val-iya,  Bpontaneonaly,  kz. ; 
and  if  this  word  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  Dntvidian,  this  famil; 
of  langnages  must  be  supposed  to  be  destitute  of  a  word  to 
express  so  necessaiy  and  mdimental  an  idea  as  strong.  «a/, 
also,  more  closely  resembles  the  Latin  val-eo,  to  be  strong,  and 
val-idtu,  than  the  Sanskrit  fto/o-m. 

wt^  fertility,  abundance ;  va(-ar,  and  many  related  verbs,  to  rear,  to 
canse  to  grow,  Comp.  Latin  o^,  to  nourish.  Connection 
doubtful. 

tdn^,  to  receive,  to  take,     Comp,  German  (anp)/a«geii. 

vi^-u,  the  wind.  Comp.  Latin  vent-u»;  English  viind.  The  Tamil 
word  seems  to  be  derived  from  viiy,  the  sky ;  its  lesemblanca 
to  vtnt-tu  and  wind  is,  therefore,  probably  accidental,  the  root 
of  those  nords  being  Wt,  to  blow  (Sana.),  and  their  Sans,  eqoiva- 
lent  vSia, 

vitei,  to  shiver  from  cold,  to  grow  stiff  &om  cold.  Comp.  Qreek  fgist-ti, 
to  tremble,  to  shiver ;  ji^-ioi,  to  shiver  or  shudder  with  cold ; 
i^-*Si  frost,  cold,  a  shivering  from  cold ;  also  Latin  friff-to,  to 
be  cold ;  frig-us,  cold ;  rig-«>,  rig-or,  to  be  stil^  as  fiom  cold ; 
English  tofrau. 

vtif,,  useless,  vain.     Comp.  Latin  van-vt,  empty,  unreal,  frivolous,  vain. 

vi^-u,  to  wish,  to  want.  Comp.  English  waU  from  Saxon  tninuin, 
to  fail.  The  corresponding  Can.  word  is  H4^  but  this  bas 
also  the  shape  of  bind^  Another  Can.  form  is  hUat,  from  an 
older  biihi.  The  root  must  have  been  vtl,  which  means  in 
High  Tam.  to  desire. 

t^u,  different,  other.  Comp.  Latin  var-ut,  the  secondary  meaning  of 
which  is  different,  disumilar ;  also  tor-itu,  diversified,  various, 
different  from  something  else.  Boot  of  vir-tt :  ver~a,  void ;  the 
primitive  meaning  of  which  seems  to  have  been  '  distant.* 
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SECTION  IL— SEMITIC  AFFINITIES, 

OB  DRATJDUN  WOBSB  WHICH  APPKAB  TO  BE  AUJSD  TO  HEBBIW  AHD 
m  BI8TEE  TOKGtJBS. 

The  nmuber  of  BDch  words  in  the  Diavidisn  longaages  U  not  great ; 
and  it  might  be  objected  that  in  attempting  to  establish  the  exiatence 
uf  this  class  of  affinities,  in  addition  to  affinities  of  the  Indo-European 
and  Scythian  cUssea,  I  prove  nothing  hj  attempting  to  prove  too 
mnch.  I  answer,  that  I  do  not  attempt  to  establish  anjthiqg  or  to 
proTs  anythiug,  I  content  myself  with  addaciog  facts.  I  aabmit 
to  the  reader  a  list  of  words  which  exhibit  some  interesting  points  of 
resemblance  between  the  I>raTidiaa  vocabulary  find  the  Hebrew.  I 
am  donbtfnl  whether  any  of  those  resemblances  is  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  famish  evidence  of  relationahip,  bat  I  am  not  doobtful  of  the  dedr- 
ableness  of  giving  them  a  place  in  this  list.  They  will  serve  at  least 
to  show  whether  farther  investigation  In  this  direction  is  likely  to  be 
rewoided  with  important  results  or  not  In  some  of  the  instances 
which  will  be  adduced,  the  Semitic  words  appear  to  resemble  Indo- 
European  words,  as  well  as  words  belonging  to  the  Dravidian  lan- 
guages; bnt  it  will  be  found  that  the  Dravidian  analogies  appear  in 
general  to  be  closer  than  the  Indo-European,  and  it  is  for  that  reason 
that  the  words  are  inserted  in  this  list  rather  than  in  the  preceding 
on&  In  some  instances,  again,  the  only  resemblanc«s  to  the  Semitic 
words  are  such  as  are  Dravidian. 

If  the  ezlBtence  of  Semitic  affinities  in  the  Dravidian  languages 
could  be  established,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  explain  those  affinities 
by  supposing  them  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Jews  who  have 
settled  on  some  parts  of  the  Malabar  coast ;  for  the  Jews,  whether 
"black"  or  "white,"  have  carefully  preserved  thdr  traditional  polity 
of  isolation;  they  are  bnt  a  small  handful  of  people  at  most;  they 
have  never  penetrated  far  into  the  interior,  even  on  the  Malabar  coast, 
whilst  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  where  Tamil  is  spoken,  they  are 
entirely  unknown ;  and  the  Dravidian  languages  were  fully  formed, 
and  Tamil,  it  is  probable,  had  been  committed  to  writing,  long  before 
the  Jews  made  their  appearance  in  India.  Whatever  words,  therefore, 
might  appear  to  be  the  common  property  of  Hebrew  and  the  Dra- 
vidian languages,  would  have  to  be  regarded  either  as  indicating  an 
ancient,  pre-historic  intermixture  or  association  of  the  Dravidians  with 
the  Semitic  race,  or  ratber  perhaps  as  constituting  traces  of  the  original 
onenef  I  of  the  speech  of  the  Noachidn. 
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app^,  father!  vocative  of  app-an.  This  word  for  father  b  found 
uDftltered  in  all  ttie  Dnvidian  dialects,  except  the  Ti4n,  in 
which,  strange  to  say,  appe  means  mother ;  amttu,  father.  This 
appe  tnaj'  possibly  be  a  hardened  form  of  ame.  Comp.  Can. 
avve,  a  mother,  or  grandmother,  amme,  Tu]u  father,  is  allied 
to  the  Tam.  ammAn,  mother's  brother,  also  father,  thoagh 
rarely  used  in  the  latter  sense.  The  Mech,  a  BhutAn  dialect, 
has  appa  for  father;  the  Bhotiya  aba/  the  Singhaleae  appA. 
Analogies  will  also  be  found  in  the  Scythian  vocabulary. 

In  all  the  languages  of  the  Indo-Earopean  and  Semitic 
families  the  ultimate  base  of  the  words  which  denote  father,  ia 
p  or  h,  and  that  of  the  words  which  denote  mother  is  flt.  Hie 
difference  between  those  two  families  consists  in  this,  that  the 
Indo-£ampean  words  eontraenee  with  the  consonants  p  or  m — 
e.ff.,  pater,  meUer,  from  the  Sans,  roots  pA,  to  protect ;  mA,  to 
make  (a  child  in  the  womb) ;  whilst  in  the  Semitic  languages, 
those  consonants  are  preceded  by  a  vowel — e.g.,  Hebrew  db, 
father  j  hn,  mother.  Comp.  also,  however,  andjA,  Sana,  mother. 
In  this  particular  the  Draridion  languages  follow  the  Semitic 
rule — e.g.,  Tam.  app-ati,  father;  amm-Al,  mother.  The  resem- 
blance between  appan  (vocative  appA),  and  the  Chaldee  tAhd, 
father  (Syriac  dh6),  is  remarkable.  It  is  so  close,  that  in  the 
Tamil  translation  of  QaL  iv.  6,  abba,  father,  there  is  no  differ- 
ence whatever,  either  in  spelling  or  in  sound,  between  the 
Aramaic  word  dbb&  (which  by  a  phonetic  law  becomes  appd  in 
Tantil),  and  its  natural  and  proper  Tamil  rendering  appd; 
in  consequence  of  which  it  has  been  found  uecesaaiy  to  use  the 
Sans,  derivative  puld-{v)-i,  instead  of  the  Tamil  appd,  as  the 
translation  of  the  second  word. 

amm-d,  mother!  vocative  of  ammrgi  ot  ammrSi,  mother.  Comp.  Heb.  8m, 
mother ;  Syr.  &m/i.  See  also  the  Scythian  and  Indo-Enropeaa 
affinities  of  this  word,  which  are  still  closer  than  the  Semitic. 

(tr-tt,  a  river ;  Tel.  Sp-tt .-  correlative  root  ^  Tam.  a  natural  reservoir 
of  water,  Comp.  Hebrew  y'dr,  a  river;  Coptic j'aro.  See  aba 
St^thian  Analogies. 

al,  not.  In  all  the  Dravidian  dialects  of  negatives  the  attributes  of  a 
thing ;  il,  its  existence ;  U  (and  sometimes  al),  is  prohibitive. 
The  vowel  is  transposed  in  Telngu,  and  li  (the  base  of  Udu), 
used  instead  of  it  Comp.  the  negative  and  prohibitive  particles 
of  the  Hebrew,  al  and  IS;  also  the  corresponding  Arabic  and 
Chaldaic  1&.  16  m  Hebrew  negatives  the  properties  of  a  thing, 
like  al  in  Tamil,  and  another  particle,  aln,  a  substantive  meaa 
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ing  nothing,  u  med  to  negative  the  exutence  of  it.  This  idiom 
lA  one  which  remarkably  accords  with  that  of  the  Dravidian 
languages.  Comp.  also  the  Chaldee  lilh,  it  is  not,  a  compound 
of  ^  the  negative  particle,  and  Uh,  the  substantive  verb  '  it  is ' 
(a  compound  resembling  the  Sans.  ndttCj,  with  the  corresponding 
TeL  lidu  (Tarn,  iladv),  it  is  not,  which  is  compounded  of  IS,  the 
negative  particle,  and  <fu,tfae  formative  of  the  third  penon  nenter 
of  the  aorist.     See  also  Sanskrit  and  Scythian  Affinities. 

ot^  desre :  a  related  word  is  dval,  also  desire,  which  is  a  verbal 
noun  derived  from  the  assumed  root  dv-u,  to  desire  (Mar&thi 
dvad,  love).  The  Telnga  form  of  this  word  is  iUcali  k  between 
two  vowels  often  becomes  v.  Comp.  Heb.  avmik,  desire,  a 
verbal  noun  derived  from  Atdh,  to  desire.  The  ultimate  base  of 
the  Hebrew  &v  or  at  is  identical  not  only  with  the  Tamil  Av  or 
av,  bnt  with  the  Latin  av^o,  to  desire,  and  the  Sanskrit  arni, 
of  which  to  desire  is  one  of  the  rarer  meanings.  Comp.  also 
Heb.  AbAh,  to  will 

tr-tt,  to  be ;  Brahui,  or.  Comp.  Bal^lonian  or,  to  be ;  also  Coptic 
«r  or  el,  and  the  £g}rptian  anziliary  or.  The  Dravidian  word 
appears  to  mean  primarily  to  sit,  secondarily  to  be— ic,  to  be 
nmpliciUr,  without  doing  anything. 

iKi,  the  ultimata  base  of  iea-vgu,  neut,  to  descend,  and  its  transitive 
ita-khi,  to  cause  to  descend.  Comp.  Heb.  ydrad  (biliteral  base 
par),  to  descend. 

ur-i,  Can.  to  bnm ;  Tarn.  er-i.  Comp.  Heb.  dr,  fire,  6r,  light. — (See 
also  Indo-European  Affinities.) 

itr,  a  city,  a  town,  a  village.  Comp.  Heb.  dr  or  'Ir,  a  city  j  Baby- 
Ionian  tr,  Assyrian  urn,  Accadian  'vri. 

er-i,  to  cast,  to  shoot  Comp.  Heb.  ydrdh  (biliteral  base  sfa^),  to  cast, 
to  shoot.      -,,,,..,   I.        "       T^  I 

erwjn-ei,  a  buffalo,  especially  a  cow  bufialo ;  Tula,  efToma.  Comp. 
Heb.  rim,  a  bnffalo  or  wild  oz.  Besemblance  probably  acci- 
dental Boot  of  the  Drav.  word  «r  (obsol),  to  plough ;  root  of 
the  Heb.  probably  rdm,  to  be  high. 

jtttr,  a  sharp  point  Comp.  Heb.  k&r,  to  pierce,  to  bore ;  Sans,  hhur, 
to  cut 

idy,  to  lean,  to  recline.  Comp.  Heb.  tftd'an  (biliteral  base,  $ha'  or 
<Aa),  to  lean. 

Hna-m,  anger :  verb,  iifta-iku,  to  be  angry.  Comp.  Heb.  tdni;  Chald. 
tmi,  to  hate;  Heb.  n'noA,  hatred.  The  corresponding  Can. 
word  being  kini,  to  be  ofTeuded,  Sina-m  is  probably  softened 
from  Hna-m.     Analogy  doubtful. 
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iir-w,  t«  tuBs.  Comp.  Heb.  AArak  (bilitend  base  ihar),  to  Mas ;  Qreek 
tfuff^u,  to  pipe,  to  hiss. 

iuffi-n,  a  burden :  verb.  tumo-Uu,  to  bear,  to  cany.  Comp.  Heb. 
idmalc  (biliteral  base  jam),  to  sopport,  to  npbold,  to  weigb 
heavily  on. 

im-ar,  a  wall.     Comp.  Heb,  tMr,  a  walL 

itw-ei,  equal,  level,  correct :  base  iev  or  ie.  A  nasalised,  adjectival 
form  of  tbe  same  root  is  im — e.g.,  ien-Damir,  correct  Tamil, 
the  daaneal  dialect  of  the  Tamil  language.  From  ie,  iev,  or 
ie»,  is  formed  itrnmrti  {ien-mei),  an  abstract  of  the  same  mean- 
ing sa  itmn,  Comp.  Heb.  ikdvAh;  Chald.  thevA  (biliteral  base 
ihav  or  ihen),  to  be  equal,  to  be  level.  If  the  Sanakrit  tamo, 
even,  is  at  all  connected  with  the  Tamil  iev  or  ien,  the  connec- 
tion is  remote  ;  whereas  the  Tamil  and  the  Hebrew  words  seem 
to  be  almost  identical 

tutff-v,  to  fix,  to  set  np,  to  establish  :  ulterior  verbal  theme  nad-u,  to 
plant  Comp.  HeK  ndid'  (biliteral  base  not),  to  plant,  to  set 
np,  to  establish. 

ntff-u,  to  lengthen,  to  stretcb  out ;  formed  hj  causative  reduplication 
of  the  final  consonant  from  ntd-u  (also  nif),  long.  Comp.  Heb- 
ndidh  (biliteral  base  not),  to  stretch  x>nt. 

n6kk-v,  to  look  direct  at,  to  address.  Comp.  Heb.  ndkah  (base  not), 
■tnugbt  forward,  over  against. 

paj"^  to  become  ripe,  to  fniit;  para-m,  a  ripe  fniit  Comp.  Heb. 
pArdh,  to  be  fmitfol,  to  bear  ftuit ;  pdrah,  to  blossom,  to  break 
forth  (biliteral  base  of  both,  par).  Especially  comp.  pert,  fruit. 
Comp.  also  Armenian  perk,  and  Persian  b«r,  finit  Doubt, 
however,  is  thrown  npon  the  affinity  of  these  words  with  the 
Dravidian  par-v,  in  consequence  of  the  root-meaning  of  par-u 
(par-a)  being,  to  become  old,  to  be  accustomed. 

pdl,  a  part,  a  portion,  a  class ;  Can.  pdt-u,  Tv\a  per'/  collateral  Tam. 
roots  pir-i,  to  divide;  pil-^  also  pdr,  to  cleave.  Comp.  Heb. 
pdl&h,  pdlA,  pdlak,  pAlag,  pAlal ;  and  also  (by  the  interchange 
of  r  and  V)  pdrcuh,  pArat,  and  Chald.  per&t,  to  sepstate,  to 
divide,  to  distinguish,  &c.  All  these  words  (like  the  Tam.  pAl 
and  pir-i,  and  also  pagtr,  to  divide),  include  the  ides  of  separa- 
tion into  parts. — See  also  the  Indo-European  analc^es  of  these 
roots— «.y.,  Sans,  phal-a,  to  divide ;  Latin  part,  and  por-tio, 
a  portion. 

pcr-u,  to  obtun,  to  bear  or  bring  forth,  to  get  or  beget ;  verbal  nonn 
pit-u,  a  bringing  fortb  or  birth,  a  thing  obtained,  a  benefit : 
collateral  root,  pi*-a,  to  be  born ;  pir-a,  Tam.  other,  after ; 
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put-a,  oattdde.  Comp.  Heb.  pdrdh,  to  be  fruitful ;  peri,  fruit ; 
pdrai,  to  blossom,  to  break  forth.  The  couuection  between 
par-cm.  Tarn.,  and  pert,  Heb.  fruit,  cannot  be  depended  upon ; 
bat  there  eeema  to  be  an  intimate  ration  between  per^t,  to 
bear,  pir-a,  to  be  boni,  and  the  Semitic  words  which  are  here 
adduced,  as  well  as  the  IaUu  par-io,  peper-i. 

bd,  Can.  to  come ;  Tarn.  td.  Comp.  Heb.  bd,  to  come,  to  come  in ; 
Babylonian,  ba,  to  come. 

mdy,  to  die,  to  put  to  death.  .  Comp.  Heb.  mlUh,  to  die.  Comp.  also 
mttwo,  dead,  ia  the  Lar,  a  Bindhian  dialect. 

mttr-u,  to  change ;  Can.  to  sell ;  base  Bunru,  other.  Comp.  Heb.  ntlr, 
to  change  or  exchange,  of  which  the  niphal  is  ndmar,  aa  if 
from  a  baae  in  mdrar  or  mAr  ;  mdhar,  m&fyir,  to  change,  to 
bnj.     The  corre^wnding  Syiiac  m&r  means  to  buy. 

miiukka-n,  a  poor,  worthless  fellow;  miivkk^,  a  worthleaa  article. 
Comp.  Heb.  mukH,  poor,  unfortunate.  The  Hebrew  word  is 
derired  from  tSkan ;  but  Oesenina  says  a  new  verb  arose  from 
this  in  seversl  Semitic  languages,  the  initial  tn  of  which  was 
radical  It  ia  ungnlar  that  it  has  also  found  its  way  into 
Tamil ;  MaL  miti^n.  This  word  ntuitSn  has  foond  its  way  (pro- 
bably by  means  of  the  Saracens)  into  sererol  European  lan- 
guages— e.^.,  French  me»qum.  Tamil  does  not  contain  the 
root  of  thia  word ;  it  may  therefore  be  concluded  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  Arabic  or  aome  Semitic  dialect 

mtti-a,  TeL  (Tam.  mettet.  Can.  mottt),  a  bed,  a  cotton  bed,  a  cushion, 
^e  Dravidian  word  appears  to  be  derired  from  mel,  soft 
Comp.,  however,  the  Heb.  mitUlA,  a  bed,  a  cnshion,  a  litter, 
from  tUUdh,  to  stretch  out ;  Latin  nuUia. 

SECTION  ni.— SCYTHIA2J  AFFINITIES  j 

OB, 

Dravidian  wvrdt  which  appear  to  exhibit  a  near  relatioiuMp,  or  ai  leatt 
a  remarkable  reumblaTiu,  to  toordt  co-niaintd  in  tome  of  the  Ian- 
gvaget  of  the  Scsfthian  group,  partiailariy  to  the  Ugro-Finnitli 
diaUctt. 

The  majority  of  the  affinities  that  follow  are  clearer  and  more  direct 
than  the  Indo-European  or  Semitic  affinities  which  have  been  pointed 
ont  in  the  preceding  lista.  Many  of  the  words  which  will  be  adduced 
as  examples  are  words  of  a  primary  character— words  which  cany  a 
certain  amount  of  authority  in  comparisons  of  this  kind.    A  consider- 
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able  nomber  of  the  DraTidian  worda  in  tb«  following  list  h&ve  Sanskrit 
or  Indo-Enropean  afBnities,  u  well  as  Scythian ;  a  Ter;  few  nlso  barre 
Semitic  affinities;  but  I  have  preferred  pladng  them  in  this  list, 
because  the  Scythian  affinities  appear  to  be  either  the  most  nnmerooB 
or  the  closest  Sach  words,  though  they  are  but  few,  are  of  peculiar 
interest,  aa  tending  to  prove  the  primitive  oneness  of  the  Scythian  and 
Indo-European  groups  of  tongues.  In  some  inatancee  I  have  given  a 
place  in  this  list  to  words  which  I  have  already  placed  in  the  Indo- 
European  list,  and  the  afSnitiea  of  which  I  have  stated  in  loco  I  con- 
sider more  distinctijely  Indo-European  than  Scythian.  I  have  inserted 
them  here  also,  in  order  to  make  the  compariaon  more  complete, 

I  have  already  said  that  I  consider  the  comparison  of  worda  of  less 
importance  towards  the  determination  of  affinities  than  the  comparison 
of  grammatical  forms  and  spirit.  It  may  be  capable  of  proof  that  two 
languages  are  as  nearly  related  as  Latin  and  Qreek,  whilst  the  bulk 
of  the  words  in  each  of  those  languages,  including  many  of  those  that 
are  most  essential  to  the  expression  of  the  wants  of  daily  life,  may  be 
found  to  be  totally  different  from  the  corresponding  words  in  the 
other.  If  this  is  the  case  with  the  Aryan  languages,  most  of  which 
exhibit  traces  of  having  been  highly  cultivated  from,  and  even  before, 
the  £t9t  dawn  of  history,  much  more  is  it  to  be  expected  in  the  case 
of  the'  uncultivated,  or  but  recently  cultivated,  languages  of  the  so- 
called  Scythian  stock.  The  earliest  cultivated  language  of  this  family 
(the  Medo-Scythian  of  the  Behistun  inscriptions)  has  passed  away 
altogether  from  the  world,  or  been  absorbed  by  other  languages ;  and 
those  inscriptions  are  the  only  proof  of  its  existence  which  it  has  left 
behind.  The  Finnish,  the  Hungarian,  and  the  Turkish  languages' 
have  been  cultivated  only  within  the  last  few  centuries;  whilst  a  far 
greater  number  of  the  Scythian  dialects  have  up  to  the  present  day 
received  no  literary  cultivation  whatever.  They  are  spoken  by  roving 
hordes  leading  a  nide  pastoral  life,  by  agricultural  serfs,  or  by  still 
more  barbarous  tribes  living  by  fishing  or  the  chase;  and  the  only 
literary  records  the  languages  they  speak  contain  consist  of  a  few 
songs,  with  the  addition  perhaps  of  a  recently  executed  translation  of 
one  of  the  Gospels.  Consequently,  whilst  those  languages  exhibit 
distinct  traces  of  a  common  origin,  or  at  least  of  development  in  the 
lines  and  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  a  common  formative  force, 
they  differ  from  one  another  in  details  in  a  degree  which  it  is  hardly 
possible  for  a  student  of  other  families  of  tongues  to  conceive.  It 
would  scarcely,  therefore,  be  in  accordance  with  analogy  to  expect 
to  discover  in  the  languages  of  the  Scythian  stock  any  very  consi- 
derable number  of  words  closely  resembling  words  that  are  contained 
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in  tha  long-isoUted  and  far  more  highly  developed  Dravidian  tongues ; 
especiAlIj  if  it  be  sapposed,  as  I  hare  alwaya  supposed,  that  the 
Dnvidian  toDgnea  exhibit  tracea  of  their  existence  at  a  time  prior 
to  the  final  separation  of  the  Indo-European  tongues  from  the  Scy- 
thian, when  words  and  meanings  of  words  did  not  belong  exclu- 
sively to  the  one  rather  than  to  the  other,  but  were  the  common 
property  of  both.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  argnment  derived 
from  Scythian  afSuities  is  weakened  by  the  fact  that  the  Scythian 
words  wbicb  correspond  with  certain  words  in  the  Dnvidion  tongues 
are  not. found  altogether  in  one  dialect,  but  exist  some  in  one  and 
some  in  another  of  the  Scythian  laugn^^  I  admit  that  such 
coincidences  are  not  perfectly  conclusive;  but  I  must  remind  the 
reader  that  he  is  obliged  to  be  content  with  such  partial  coinci- 
dences with  regard  to  the  int«r-relationship  of  the  Scythian  languages 
tbemseWea. 

For  th«  Scythian  affinities  apparent  in  the  Dravidian  pronouns  and 
nnmerola,  see  the  sections  devoted  to  those  parts  of  speech. 

aik-a,  Can.  and  Tel.  elder  sister;  Tam.  aUei,  akkd,  and  aii-Af; 
Mar&thi  aM.  In  Sons.  aUA  a^ifies  a  mother ;  and  an  im- 
probable Sans,  derivation  has  been  attributed  to  it  by  native 
echolais.  I  believe  this  word  to  be  one  of  those  which  the 
Sana,  has  borrowed  from  the  indigenous  Dravidian  tongues; 
and  this  supposition  is  coQ6nned  by  its  extensive  use  in  the 
Scythian  group.    The  Sana  signification  of  thU  word,  a  mother, 

F  differs,  it  is  true,  from  the  ordinary  Dravidian  meaning,  au 

elder  sister;  but  mother  is  one  of  ita  meanings  in  poetical 
Tamil,  and  a  comparison  of  its  significations  in  various  lan- 
guages shows  that  it  was  originally  osed  to  denote  any  elderly 
female  relation,  and  that  the  meaning  of  tfae  ultimate  base  was 
probably  '  old.'  The  following  are  Scythian  instances  of  the 
use  of  this  root  with  the  meaning  of  elder  sister,  precisely  as 
in  the  Dravidian  languages: — Tungusian  oki  or  mlin/  Mon- 
golian acJian;  Tibetan  adieit;  a  dialect  of  the  Turkish  ege; 
Uordvin  aky;  other  Ugrion  idioms  iggert.  The  Lnppish  akke 
Ugnifiea  both  wife  and  grandmother.     The  Mongol  aka,  Tun- 

*  guaian  ala,  and  tfae  Uigur  acka,  signify  an  elder  brother ;  whilst 

the  signification  of  old  roan  is  conveyed  by  the  Ostiok  Hi,  the 
Finnish  ukko,  and  the  Hungarian  agg.  Even  in  the  Ku,  a 
Dravidian  dialect,  akix  means  grandfather.  The  ultimate  bnse 
of  all  these  words  is  probably  ai,  old.  On  the  other  baud, 
akka,  in  Osmanli  Turkish,  means  a  younger  sister ;  and  the 
2  1 
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same  meaning  appears  in  several  related  idioms.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  considered  possible  that  akJM  meant  originally  sister ; 
and  then  elder  sister  oi  younger  sister,  by  secondary  or  restricted 
usage.  The  derivation  of  ai:ta,  from  &  root  signifying  old, 
would  appear  to  be  the  foore  probable  one. 

It  ia  proper  here  to  notice  the  remarkable  circumstance  that 
the  Dr&vidiau  langoages,  like  those  of  the  Scythian  group  in 
general,  are  destitute  of  any  common  term  for  brother,  sinter, 
uncle,  aunt,  &c.,  and  use  instead  a  set  of  terms  vhich  combine 
the  idea  of  relationship  with  that  of  age — e.^,,  elder  brother, 
younger  brother,  elder  sister,  younger  sister,  and  so  on. 
alt-an,  father;  att-et,  mother;  also  dtt-an,  a  superior  (masc.);  dttSi, 
mother.  We  find  in  the  Sans,  lexicons  alld,  a.  mother,  an 
elder  sister,  a  mother's  elder  sister;  also  aiii,  \a  theatrical 
language,  an  elder  sister.  I  regard  this  word  also,  as  used  in 
Sanskrit,  as  probably  of  Dravidian  origin ;  and  it  will  be  found 
that  in  one  or  another  of  the  related  meanings  of  father  or 
mother,  it  has  a  wide  range  of  usage  throughout  the  Scythian 
tongues.  The  change  of  tl  in  some  Dravidian  dialects  into  is 
or  cJich,  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  generaUy  prevalent  laws 
of  sound.  Hence  the  Malay&lam  aehdi^n  and  the  Canarese 
ajj~a,  grandfather,  are  identical  with  the  Tamil  atl-ati;  aud  pro- 
bably the  Hindi  and  Mar&tbi  djd,  a  grandfather,  is  a  related 
word,  if  not  identicaL  attei,  mother  (Tam.),  is  achcha,  also 
aelichi,  in  Mai.  cUl-d,  Tam.,  eUt-e,  Can.,  att-a,  Tel.,  have  also 
the  meanings  of  mother-in-law,  sister-in-law,  paternal  aunt ;  and 
the  corresponding  Singhalese  aU-d  means  a  maternal  grand- 
mother; meanings  which  are  not  found  in  Sans.  In  South 
Malay&lam  deltehi  means  mother,  matron. 

For  the  Scythian  analogies  of  these  words,  compare  Finnish 
aili,  mother,  together  with  the  following  words  for  &ther — 
viz.,  Turkish  ala;  Hungarian  atpa;  Finnish  di(o;  Cheremiss 
di^d;  Mordvin  atai;  Ostiak  ala.  Comp.  also  Lappish  aija, 
grandfather,  and  also  alije.  It  ts  remarkable  that  alta  ia  also 
found  in  Qothic — e.ff.,  atian,  father;  aithein,  mother.  Comp. 
also  arra,  and  Latin  atta,  a  salutation  used  to  old  men,  equi- 
valent to  father.  If  we  might  seek  for  a  Dravidian  root  for 
this  widely  used  word,  we  may  perhaps  find  it  in  the  l^mil 
altu,  to  join,  to  lean  upon. 
earn  ei,  mother ;  honori£cally,  elder  sister,  ann-ei  and  amm-ti  are  pro- 
bably correlative  forms  of  the  same  base,  m  being  sometimes 
softened  into  n,     Comp.   however  Finnish  and  Hungarian 
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an^a,  mother;  llardvio  anat/  Ostiak  am;  and  also  anna 
and  ana  ia  two  dialects  of  the  Turlusb.  The  Hindi  annt,  a 
QQrse,  is  posiublj  the  same  word. 

app-an,  father.  Gomp.  the  following  words  for  father-in-law — viz., 
Oatiak  Up,  &p  ;  Finiiiah  appi  ;  Hangariaa  ip,  ipa,  apot.  See 
alao  Semitic  Analogies. 

amnwt^,  ctmin-«t,  amm-an,  mother :  the  word  ia  also  used  bonorificallf  in 
addressing  matrons.  Another  fonn  of  this  word  in  Malay&l&m  ia 
umma,  mother.  The  following  are  coirelatire  woida,  amjo-di/, 
maternal  giandtnother,  aunt  by  the  mother's  side,  and  amm-dn, 
mother's  brother,  also  sometimes  Other's.  Comp.  Samo!ede 
ammo,  mother ;  Jenesel  amma  or  am  ;  Estrian  emma;  Finnish 
and.  Comp.  also  Osliak  in-a,  woman,  wife ;  Hungarian  erne. 
See  also  Sanskrit  and  Semitic  Analogies.  The  Sans.  ambA 
or  ammd,  mother,  properly  a  name  or  title  of  Dorgft,  seems  to 
be  derived  from  the  Dravidian  word.  The  bloody  rites  of 
Bui^  or  KUI,  were  probably  borrowed  from  the  demonola- 
trona  aborigines  by  the  Brahmans ;  and  amma,  mother,  the 
name  by  which  she  was  known  and  worshipped — her  only 
DraTidian  name — would  naturally  be  borrowed  at  the  same 
time.  Comp.  also  the  Scindian  am&  and  the  Ualay  ama,  mother. 
It  is  remarkable  that  in  Tula  the  words  which  denote  father 
and  mother  aeem  to  have  mntually  changed  places.  In  Tulu 
amnire,  is  father,  appe,  mother.  See  an  explanation  of  this  in 
the  Semitic  Analogies.  Comp.  the  Mongolian  ama,  father ; 
also  Sana,  amba,  father.  In  Tibetan  and  its  sister  dialects,  pa 
or  pa  denotes  a  man  ;  nut  or  mo,  a  woman  ;  and  these  words 
are  post-fixed  to  nouns  as  signs  of  gender — e.g.,  Sot-pa,  a 
Tibetan  man,  Bot-ma,  a  Tibetan  woman. 

ar-a,  dr,  precions,  dear,  scarce.  Comp.  Hungarian  aru,  dr,  price  ;  Fin- 
nish and  Lappish  arwo.  Comp,  also  Sans,  argha,  Talne,  price, 
from  argil,  arh,  to  deserve. 

al,  el,  the  prohibitive  particle,  noli — e.g.,  todil  (from  iod-u,  give), 
give  not ;  Sant&l  prohibitive  did,  Comp.  Lappish  ali  or  de  ; 
Ostiak  ild;  and  Finnish  did.  See  also  Semitic  Analogies. 
The  Sans,  alam  cannot  properly  be  called  a  prohibitive  particle; 
it  means  enough, 

awa,  TeL,  a  grandmother  ;  Tarn,  aw-a,  a  matron,  an  elderly  woman ; 
Can.  fflvw,  a  mother  or  grandmother  j  Tuda  ao.  Comp.  Hord- 
vin  ava,  mother.     See  also  Indo-European  Analogies. 

al-ei,  a  wave;  Can.  ale;  as  a  verbal  theme  alei  means  to  wander,  to 
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be  nnsteady.     Comp.  Pinnish  allok,  a  w&ve  ;  comp,  also  Ar- 
menian alilc     See  especially  West  Indo-European  AfBnities. 

dr-u,  «  river;  Tel.  iru.  Comp.  Lesghian  w/  Avar  itory  Yakntan 
{Siberian  Turkisii)  oryai ;  Lappish  mro;  Ostiak  ynt^'a.  Comp. 
also  Armenian  am;  Coptic ^aroy  and  Hebrew  6r,  yedr. 

dm,  it  is,  yes ;  root  d,  to  become,  Comp.  Vogul  dm,  yea ;  Hnng. 
dm,  yes,  surely. 

ira-mbu,  iron.  Comp.  Motor  (a  Samotede  dialect),  ur,  iron.  See  also 
Indo-European  Analogies. 

td-u,  TeL  to  swim;  Can.  {f-v;  Tarn,  ntflj-u.  Comp.  Hung,  tut,  to 
Bwim;  Ostiak  t2(£«m ,-  Finnish  «tn. 

^r,  a  dty.     Compare  Baaque  iri,  a  city.     See  Semitic  Analogies. 

u^  to  be  in,  to  be ;  as  a  noun,  a  being,  an  entity,  a  thing ;  as  a  post- 
position, in,  within  ;  Ancient  Can.  61.  As  a  verb  u/  is  very 
irregnlar ;  and  the  I,  thoagh  radical,  is  often  euphonised  into  ^ 
The  primitiTe  form  and  force  of  the  root  are  apparent  iu  the 
Tamil  appellative  verb  vifadu  {ul{l)-ad>i),  it  is,  there  is;  the 
Can.  ullami  (i(f(/)'a-wi),  there  are  ;  and  such  nouns  as  tadavuf 
(ita^a-(v)-u/),  Tam.  Ood,  literally  the  surpassing  or  transcendent 
Being ;  and  «f{/)-om,  the  mind,  that  which  is  within.  uHadu 
(u^a)  has  in  Tamil  been  euphonised  into  wnrfw  (like  kof-du, 
having  taken,  into  ioifdu),  and  this  euphonised  appellative 
forms  the  inflexional  base  of  the  Telugu  verb  ui^du,  to  be. 
Comp.  with  u{,  to  be,  the  Ugrian  substantive  verb  ol,  to  be — 
e.p.,  Cheremiss  olam,  I  am ;  Syriaiuan  voli,  I  was ;  Finnish 
olm,  I  am.     Comp.  also  the  Turk.  61,  Hung,  vol,  to  be. 

The  primitive  meaning  of  tbe  Dmvidian  u/,  seems  to  be 
'  within,'  in  which  sense  it  is  ^1  used  as  a  postposition  in 
Tamil. 

tfud-u,  to  write,  to  paint.  Comp.  Hung,  vr,  to  write  ;  Uanchu  ara; 
Fin,  Hr.  Tel.  vr&yu,  to  write,  corresponds,  not  to  the  Tamil 
frud-u,  but  to  varei,  Can.  bare,  to  draw  lines.  ■ 

elu-mbu,  bone.     Comp.  Fin.  Itta  ;  Samoiede  luy,  bone. 

oilxi,  Mai.  all ;  oia,  TeL  one.    Comp.  Mordvin  tcok,  all. 

iad-i,  ioT-i,  to  bito.  Comp.  Lapp,  katk,  to  bite  ;  Hung,  harop  {k  iu 
Hungarian  conespouding  with  k  iu  Finnish).  See  Indo- 
European  AfUnities. 

i:a((-u,  to  bind,  to  tie.  Comp.  the  following  words,  each  of  which  has 
the  same  signification  :  Hung.  ^  ;  Ostiak  katten  (to  fasten,  to 
catch)-;  Syrianian  kuta,-  Finn.  hiU;  Lapp,  iarei/  also  Hung. 
koltet,  rope. 
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kan,  an  eya.     Comp.  Chinese  agan,  yen. 

tai/iflr,  tears.  Comp.  Finn,  kdnyv;  Hung,  koitny.  The  Tamil  word 
(ian-nir)  literally  signifies  eye-water,  so  that  this  resemblance  is 
probably  accidental. 

Jcapp-al,  a  ship,  a  vessel,  probably  a  Terbal  nonn  from  kapp-u,  Tel.  to 
cover  over ;  derivative  Teluga  noun  kapp-u,  a  covering.  The 
verb  is  not  found  in  Canaiese  or  Tamil,  but  the  Canarese  noon 
kapp-u,  a  subterraneous  room,  a  pit-faU  for  catching  elephants 
(covered  over  with  branches  of  trees  and  grass),  and  the  Tamil 
noun  kappaX,  a  ship,  properly  a  decked  vessel,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  pa4i'9Vi  lui  open  vessel,  ore  evidently  identical  in 
origin  with  the  Telugu  verb  and  noun.  The  Malay  word  for 
'  ship '  is  kapdl;  but  this  has  probably  been  borrowed  direct 
from  Tamil,  and  forms  one  of  a  small  class  of  Malay  words 
which  have  sprung  from  a  Dravidian  origin,  and  which  were 
iutroduced  into  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  either  by  means  of 
the  Klings  (Ealingas)  who  settled  there  in  primitive  times,  or 
by  means  of  the  Arab  traders,  whose  first  settlements  in  the 
East  were  on  the  Halabar  coast,  where  the  Malayl^am,  the 
oldest  daughter  of  the  Tamil,  is  spoken.  The  following  Scy- 
thian words  for  '  ship  '  appear  to  be  analogous  to  the  Tamil, 
and  have  certainly  not  been  borrowed  from  it :  Vogul  kap  or 
kaha;  SamoTede  kAe;  Jenesei  kep;  Yerkesian  kaf;  Ostiak 
chap.     See  also  the  analogies  adduced  under  the  word  kebi, 

kar-v,  black,  an  euphonised  form  of  which  is  kdr;  Gujar&thl  karo. 
Comp.  Turkish  quara  or  kara;  Oalmuck  cAara ;  Mongolian 
Vara;  Japanese  ^hirei.  One  of  the  eight  words  belongiiig 
to  the  language  of  the  ancient  Turks  of  the  AltK,  recorded 
by  the  Chinese,  was  koro,  black.  See  Introduction.  These 
Scythian  affinities  are  too  distinct  to  admit  of  the  smallest 
doubt.  There  is  evidently  a  connection  between  this  Scytho- 
Dravidiau  root  and  the  Sanskrit  Idla,  black;  Tamil  kd[am; 
from  which  there  is  a  derivative,  kdragam,  that  throws  light 
on  the  relation  of  kdla  to  kar-u.  Comp.  Greek  xik-ants-  Pro- 
bably also  kri  {hir),  the  radical  portion  of  kruhia,  Sans,  black 
(adjectival  form  kdnJina),  is  related  to  the  same  Scythian 
theme,  and  ultimately  to  kdl-a. 

kara^i,  a  bear,  from  kara-du,  rough.  Comp.  Samolede  korgo;  Tnn- 
gusian  kuti,  hmti.     See  also  Indo-European  Affinities. 

karu^Tt,  an  eagle.  Comp.  Ostiak  kurvi,  an  eagle.  See  alio  Indo- 
£uropean  Affinities. 
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karutt-w,  the  throat;  also  hir-al,  the  wind-pipe.  Comp,  Vogiil 
iuryd,  the  throat;  rinnish  kurkkn,  ken,  kerri,-  Kurd  ff'eru; 
Lappish  Jcarae,  kiri.  Cump.  also  the  SUvonian  gorlo;  Sans. 
gHva,  gala. 

kal,  a  stone.  Comp.  Lappish  IcalU,  also  kedke  or  kerle ;  Lesghian 
gtd  ;  Kamtachadale  hial,  hudla.  Probably  these  words  have 
an  olterioT  connection  vith  the  Finnish  ftm,-  Hungarian  ilo,- 
Ostiak  key,  kaiick.  Comp.  also  (through  the  interchange  of  I 
and  r)  the  Tamil  kdr,  gravel,  a  pebble,  with  the  Greek  /£'J""»i 
gravel,  and  ^tf-fidi,  a  stone,  and  the  Armenian  k'ar,  knar,  a 
stone.  The  Dravidian  root  cannot  be  traced  farther  than  kai, 
a  stone ;  but  the  corresponding  Lappish  kalU  appears  to  be 
derived  from,  or  connected  witb,  kalw-at,  to  become  hard. 
Comp.  also  karra,  Lappish,  hard,  rough. 

kall-am,  kafa-vu,  a  theft.  Comp.  Lappish  keles,  a  lie  ;  Hung,  ttal,  to 
cheat ;  also  Sans,  chkala,  fraud. 

k&VT-u  (pronounced  kdttr-u),  yt'ifiA.  Probably  from  k&l,  one  of  the 
meanings  of  which  is  wind,  with  the  formative  addition  of  du 
(kdt-du  =  kdttj-u):  Tel.  gdli.  Comp.  Kangazian  (a  Turkish 
dialect)  ia^wind;  Sojoten  (a  Samolede  dialect)  kai,-  other 
Samoiede  dialects  eAat,  kada  (also  a  storm,  charra) ;  Georg. 
iari;  Jurazen  cAotfo. 

kdif,  to  heat,  or  be  hot,  to  bum  to  boil.  Comp.  Finniah  ieile,  keitta, 
to  boil,  to  cook  ;  Hungarian  keszU,  Comp.  especially  the  Indo- 
European  affinities  of  this  word. 

k&l,  foot ;  Tuda  Ul ;  Tuju  Mr.  Comp.  Mongol  liul ;  Ostiak  kar;  Ton- 
gusian  ehalgan,  lialgan;  Permian  kok;  Ossete  kaeh.,  koch;  Yognl 
lali  Korean  ipal;  Canton-Chinese  JvA;  Hung,  gya^og,  on  foot 

kifa,  old,  aged,  Comp.  Hung,  jt-or,-  Oriental  Turkish  chari ;  other 
Turkish  idioms,  ka>;  kart;  Wotiak  kerei ;  Lesghian  /leran. 
See  the  Indo-European  analogies  of  this  word. 

ktl.  Can.  below;  Tam.  ktr;  ultimate  base  Hr,  Comp.  Wolgian  kilgi, 
ktlga,  deep.  From  the  Tamil  Hr  is  derived  kir-angu,  a  bnlboua 
root,  with  which  we  may  perhaps  compare  the  Slavonian  kortn, 
Jenesel  koryl,  a  root. 

kudir-ei,  a  horse;  Caa  kadur-e.  The  Sanskrit  ghdfa,  a  horse,  may 
possibly  have  an  ulterior  connection  with  the  Dravidian  word  ; 
but  I  cannot  suppose  the  Dravidian  word  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  Sanskrit  one,  for  the  Tamil  occasionally  borrows 
and  uses  ghSla  (in  Tam.  gh&rant,  also  g6dagam  ;  Tel.  ^rram-a), 
in  addition  to  its  own  kudir-ei;  besides  which  Tamil  provides 
US  with  a  probable  derivation  of  kudirei,  viz.,  kadi,  to  leap. 
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The  Scytliian  imalogies  are  Jenesei  hU  and  Lesgbian  iota. 
Comp.  also  MaU;  htda. 

huf-i,  a  habitation ;  kudil,  kudit-ei,  a  lint,  a  cotti^e ;  probablj  from 
kud  (base  of  kSd),  to  come  together.  la  TeL  and  Can.,  ffji4-i 
meatiB  a  temple.  A  similar  word,  tufa  or  kufi,  b  also  con- 
tained in  Sanskrit — See  Sanskrit  Affinities.  It  has  a  place  in 
each  of  the  dialects  of  the  Fianieh  family — e.g.,  Mordvin 
hido,  a  boose;  Cheremiss  kudo,  Finnish  tota,  Ostiak  chot, 
Lappish  iata.     I  suspect  the  Saxon  cot  had  a  similar  origin. 

Jtuf-ir,  cold,  to  become  cold  :  ultimate  base  itu^,-  related  words  tdd-ai 
and  tad-ir,  cold ;  also  TeL  and  Can.  dmli,  cold.  iU-ir,  Tam. 
to  tremble,  seems  to  be  a  collateral  root  With  ^^-tV  comp. 
Lappish  kal-ot,  to  freeze ;  Finnish  ej/t-ma;  and  with  chali  (TeL 
and  Can.)  comp.  Permian  eheli,  cold. — See  also  Indo-European 
Affinities. 

kei,  hand. 

iceff,  to  do.  In  all  the  Dravidtan  dialects  hi  is  hand.  In  Telngn 
kflu  is  also  fonnd.  The  most  common  form  of  this  word  in 
Telngu  is  ehey-i  oichSy-t.  The  word  signifying  to  do  is  almost 
identical,  tie.,  Ity,  chey,  i&c. — See  Sanskrit  Affinities.  Comp. 
the  following  words  in  Scythian  dialects  ;— Hungarian  t&  (pro- 
noanced  hfii),  Firjnish  tcJi^ii  (root  kd — e.^.,  genitive  Id-an), 
Estnian  tdti,  Osttak  tel,  Lappish  Jcdt,  Permian  ki,  Lasian  Ite, 
Mingrelian  cA«,  Quasi-Qumuq  (a  Turkish  dialect)  k&ya,  Turkish 
tol,  Mongol  ffkar,  Tusgusian  gala.  The  Hungarian  has  both 
kar  and  klz;  but  the  former  is  used  to  signify  sim,  the  latter 
hand — a  distinction  which  seems  to  prove  that  those  roots, 
though  perhaps  ultimately  related,  have  long  been  independent 
of  one  anoUter.  The  words  in  the  various  Scythian  languages 
signifying  to  do  appear  to  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
word  for  hand  that  they  do  in  the  Aryan  and  Dravidion  lan- 
guages. Comp.  the  Turkish  ki/l,  to  do ;  Mongol  £i,  Manchu 
ffai,  Mordvin  td.  These  words  resemble  the  Aryan  kar,  to  do, 
but  still  more  closely  the  Draridian  U,  ke,  &c  The  substantial 
identity  of  the  Indo-Earopesn  words  for  hand  and  to  do,  with 
the  Scythian  words,  and  of  the  Dravidian  with  both,  seems  to 
furnish  ns,  as  I  have  shown  under  the  head  of  Sanskrit  Affini- 
ties, with  a  reliable  illustration  of  the  original  oneness  of  all 
these  languages. 

hipp-a,  Can.  a  subterraneous  room,  a  pitfall;  Tarn,  kfb-i,  a  cava 
Comp.  Mongol  and  Uanchu  kohi,  a  cavity,  a  cave;  Ostiak 
iaba,  itbi,  kavi,  a  chamber.     Comp.   also  tapp-al,  Tarn,  a 
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sliip,  from  htp^v,  Tel.  to  cover  over. — See  ludo-Enrope&D 
Affinities. 

kim,  Can.  tha  ear ;  Tarn,  nnd  Tel.  {eapbonicallf  softened)  dtevi,  Tuju 
ktppi,  Tuda  kevi,  Brahui  khaff:  probably  related  words  idd-u, 
the  ear,  aud  kSt,  to  hear.  Comp.  the  foUowing  Scythian  wuiila 
signifying  tbe  ear : — SamoTede  dialects  ko,  ht,  ktu;  Korean  kai, 
Ossete  (fiH,  Kurd  g'oh,  Turkiah  dialects  kulak.  With  the  soft- 
ened Dravidian  form  ievi,  comp.  also  Sans,  iravat,  the  ear. 

kilm,  TeL  tbe  hand.  Comp.  Kuralian  kell  and  Georgian  clteli,  the 
hand.     See  also  kei. 

ke!,  to  hear;  kij'vi,  hearing.  Comp.  Finnish  kuul-m, to  hear;  Syryan- 
ian  kyla,  Ckeremisa  kol-avn.  Hung.  Italia,  alio  ker,  to  ask, 
Lappish  kull-et  {kallem,  hearing),  Ostiak  k&dj-em.  Kotice  tbe 
change  of  the  Gnal  I  of  the  other  Finnish  dialects  into  dj  in 
Ostiak,  a  sort  of  cerebral  consonant,  somewhat  similar  in  soand 
to  tbe  final  /  of  the  corresponding  Tamil  kel- — See  also  tbs 
Indo-European  affinities  of  this  word. 

kol,  to  kill.  Comp.  Finnish  ku<d,  to  die ;  Cher,  lol-^tn,  Syfy.  kula. 
Hung.  ItaL — See  also  Indo-Enropean  Analogies. 

klht,  a  king,  a  ruler;  in  honorific  usage  a  shepherd,  or  man  of  the 
shepherd  caste;  kdn-mei,  royal  authority.  Another  form  of  the 
same  word  is  kd,  a  king,  a  god.  kSi/il  in  ordinary  Tamil 
means  a  temple;  in  the  Old  Tamil  of  the  Syrian  inscriptions 
it  means  a  palace,  literally  k6-il,  the  king's  house.  It  is  bard 
to  determine  whether  k6  or  k8n  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  primi- 
tive form  of  tills  word.  Comp.  the  Turkiah  aud  Mongolian 
Iclidit,  also  kha^dn,  a  ruler ;  Ostiak  khon. 

k&r-i,  the  domestic  fowl;  Can.  Ad/*,  Tu|u,  k&i-i,  Tel.  k64i,  G&nd  k6r 
(from  ku  or  kA,  to  cull,  to  cry  as  a  bird  (from  which  comes 
kuyil,  Tam.  the  cuckoo,  and  kurat,  the  voice).  This  word  ia 
tha  common  term  which  is  nsed  in  the  Dmvidian  languages  for 
both  the  cock  and  tbe  hen.  If  it  ia  required  to  express  the 
gender,  ihtal,  Tam.  a  cock,  or  p«{fei,  a  hen,  is  prefixed  adjec- 
tivally to  the  common  term  kdp,.  The  Sanskrit  kukht(a,  a 
cock,  may  possibly  be  derived  by  reduplication  from  ku,  to  cry 
as  a  bird,  and  if  so  it  is  identical  in  origin  with  the  Drav.  k6ri, 
both  words  being  formed  from  a  mimetic  verbal  theme.  The 
Scythian  analogies,  on  tbe  other  band,  seem  closer  and  more 
direct,  Comp.  Vogul  kors,  Ostiak  kordc,  kitrek,  Permian 
koreek,  kur'jg,  kuraga.  It  looks  as  if  tbe  North-Asian  tongnes 
borrowed  this  word  directly  from  tbe  Dravidian;  for  the 
domestic  fowl  had  its  origin  in  India,  where  the  wild  variety 
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fitiU  exists ;  and  vlieu  it  wtu  introduced  into  Upper  Aua,  tlie 
name  by  vbich  it  was  known  in  India  would  naturally  be  iatto- 
duced  aloDg  with  the  fowl  itself.  That  name  being,  not  San- 
skrit, bnt  DrsTidian,  it  would  almost  appear  as  if  the  domestic 
fowl  had  been  introduced  from  India  into  Central  and  Xorthem 
Asia  prior  to  the  irruption  into  ludia  of  the  Aryan  race,  and 
the  Gonseqaeat  cessation  of  intercourse  between  the  Dravidisna 
and  the  Scythians.  The  Dravidian  word  seems  to  have  found 
its  way  into  two  languages  of  the  western. branch  of  the  Indo- 
European  family,  viz.,  the  Persian  and  the  Kussian.  Comp. 
Persian  kkor-oi,  a  cock ;  koar-ek,  a  poulet ;  and  the  Buss  kdr, 
a  cock  ;  kur-itta,  a  fowl ;  diminutive,  k&r-oteMxi,  a  chicken. 

idral,  rain  driven  by  the  wind :  in  the  usage  of  the  Southern  Tamil-    ^f^^ 
iana,  the  rain  brought  by  the  south-west  monsoon.     Comp. 
Samolede  tarrt,  Permian  kt,  Votiak  tor,  rain. 

ia,  or  iAg-u,  to  die;  TeL  chaehu  (base  eha).     Comp.  Samolede  ehawe 
and  ehabbi,  dead. — See  Sanskrit  AiGnitiee. 

dtit-u,  mud.     Comp.  ihtdo,  xerta,  choti,  and  cIkU',  Lesghian  words  for 
clay. 

tal-a,  TeL  the  head ;  Can.  lal-e,  Tarn,  tal-ei.     Comp.  Mongol  tolo^ai, 

Calmuck  tol-ffo,  Buriat  tvl-gai,  Samntan  (a  Tungusian  diaJect) 

dull ;  other  Tungusian  dialects  diill,  dd,  deli,  Turkish  tor. 

"^tl,  fire.     The  more  commonly  used  Tamil  word  for  fire  ia  neru^pw,  TeL 

fT^  nippu,  nippuka;  but  ft  b  the  more  classical  Tamil  word,  and 

^  it  is  much  used  by  the  mass  of  the  people  in  the  southern  dis- 

'  tricts  of  the  country  ;  classical  Can.  tt,  Tu)u  tA  \  The  Scythian 

afEnities  of  this  word  for  fire,  are  peculiarly  distinct — e.g., 

Samoiede  tu,  tut,  ti,  ty,  Manchu  tiM,  Hongarian  tilt,  Ostiak  (t^, 

Tiingus.  logo,  liesghian  tze,  n,  zie,  Finnish  tuli,  lAppish  tail, 

ItloDgol  dvl.     Comp.  also  Gaelic  ieiiif,  Welsh  tdn,  and  Persian 

Ugh,  I  Sans,  tija*,  brilliancy,  is  from  tij,  to  be  sharp.     Comp., 

however,  div,  Sans,  to  be  bright,  and  especially  iff  and  dip, 

to  shine. 

tir,  chariot.     Comp.  Mongol  t'treg,  chariot. 

l6l,  sldu  ;  Can.  togal-u.     Comp.  Vogul  toiU,  (owl,  skin. 

ttakk-u,  to  hck ;  derivative  noun  ndkka;  ultimate  form  nd,  the  tongue. 
jKm^  Comp.  Ostiak  ttal,  to  lick,  and  ndl,  the  tongue ;  Samolede  natea, 

/  the  tongue ;  n&lige,  Can.  the  tongue.     Comp.  Hnng.  nyelo. 

^^    nag-ei,  to  laugb,  laughter.     Comp.  Ostiak  ndg-am,  to  laugh;  ndeh, 
'  laughter;  Hung,  ntvet. 

ndy,  a  dog;  probably  from  nd,  the  tongue  =^ the  animal  that  licka, 
Comp.  nohai,  a  dog ;  Calmack  noktn,  nochou    In  Telugn,  a  fox 
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13  nakla,  from  nakku,  to  proirL     Anotber  word  for  dog  in 
classical  Tamil  is  nayakkan,  from  naya,  to  be  &ffectionat«. 

nrrri  (pronounced  Ttettri),  the  forehead  (from  neri,  to  stand  upright] ; 
Tel.  nud-ur.  Comp.  Lesghian  tmia,  nodo,  neU-hei,  the  fore- 
head. 

nt>4-^,  Can.  to  see,  to  perceive;  i^kk'-u,  Tam.-Mal.  Comp.  Mongol 
nUdK,  the  eye. 

^dyiX'U,  nii/ir-K,  Tam.-Kal. ;  tt^tar-u,  class.  Can.  the  sun.  Comp.  Hung. 
fiydr  (  =  n&r),  aummer;  Tiap,  a  day;  also  Mongol  nar-an,  the 
sua ;  Ostiak  niii,  Afghan  nmar. 

paht,  green;  pul,  grasa.  Hung.  paz»U,  grass ;-Togul  piia,  Ostiak 
pady. 

}ti'(y)-an,  ptl-(y)-al,  Tam.-Mal.  a  boy,  a  servant ;  pei-dal,  Tam.  and  MaL 
but  especiftlly  the  latter,  a  boy  or  gjrl,  a  child ;  Can.  heida  (for 
peida),  a  boy  or  girl,  peiyan  is  a  masculine  j  the  words  bi  al 
and  dal  are  verbal  nouns,  and  therefore  neuters,  dal  is  as 
common  a  formative  of  verbal  noans  even  in  Tamil  as  al,  and 
the  two  forms  are  mutually  convertible,  peiyal  and  peidal 
being  abstracts,  are  therefore  capable  of  denoting  either  eez. 
The  theme  or  base  of  these  words  is  evidently  pri,  a  softened 
form  of  pai-u  {pai-u = pay-v  =  pet).  Hence  paian-gai,  Tam. 
the  older  form,  is  often  used  as  the  colloquial  plural,  instead  of 
priyaagal,  which  is  now  reckoned  more  correct. 

Comp.  the  following  TJgrian  words  for  son:  —  Vogul  py, 
pu ;  Mordvin  and  Syry.  pi;  Votiak  pyet;  Finnish  poika ; 
Hungarian  J?u/  ^inna  potg;  Oi^i's^  path,  pock,  pagul,  pagam, 
pyram;  Lappish  patja.  The  Swedish  poiht  appears  to  be 
derived  from  the  Finnish  poihi;  and  the  Greek  vaS'-f,  the 
Latin  pu-tr,  and  the  English  hoy,  are  evidently  related  words. 
See  Indo-European  Affinities.  The  Dravidian  languages 
appear  to  contain  the  ultimate  tbeme  of  all  these  words — viz., 
pei,  Tam.  to  be  green  or  fresh,  a  word  which  has  been  softened 
from  pai-tt  (pay-u,  convertible  into  pet),  green,  by  a  common 
Dravidian  law. 

p<i_r-a,  old  (by  reason  of  use) ;  Can.  pala-ya,  old,  what  is  old.  Comp. 
Mordvin  ptm;  Syry.  porys/  Ostiak  piricK,  old.  See  Indo- 
European  Affinities. 

pal,  tooth  {pandri—pal-di.  Turn,  a  hog,  the  animal  with  a  tooth  or 
tusk).  Comp.  Lappish  pane,  padnt;  Wolgian  padne,  pa% 
pin;  Ostis-li. panJc,  penk,  pek ;  Cher.  py. 

pat,  pala,  many,  various.     Comp.  Finnish  pa/yo;  Manchn/uZu. 

p&l,  a  part,  a  division,  a  half.     Comp.  the  following  Ugrian  words 
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dignifying  a  half:  —  SumoiJe  pt&Ud;  Cher.  piU;  Lippiali 
bedle;  Ostiak  pilek;  Hungarian  fit.  See  also  Semitic  Affi- 
nities. 

pid-'i,  to  catch.     Comp.  Finnish  pidan,  to  catch. 

pir-agv  (base  ^tr),  behind,  after.  Comp.  Ostiak  pir,  pira,  behind, 
hindermoBt ;  Finnish  pera.  See  Indo-Earopean  and  Semitic 
Affinities. 

pill-ei,  a  child.  Comp.  Yarkand  Tartar  biila,  a  child.  What  is  the 
origin  of  the  Hindi  pilld,  a  cab,  a  pupl  See  also  Indo- 
European  Affinities. 

pu-gei,  smoke  (Tel.jw^-o).  Comp.  Hung. /(U,  smoke;  also  the  follow- 
ing words  Bignifying  vapour  ia  the  Turkish  dialects  :  bug,  buck, 
bvgu.     Comp.  also  the  English /n^. 

pr^  a  female ;  Can.  he^nrK.     Comp.  Lappish  henf,  a  female. 

polldl-i,  Tel.  the  navel  (ultimate  root  probably  poff,  Tain,  hollow). 
Comp.  Ostiah  pnklam,  the  navel. 

ftnyw-,  Can.  the  belly  j  Tam,  vapt-u;  Qtad  pir.  Comp.  Kangazian 
(a  Turkish  dialect)  bar,  the  belly;  Armenian  port;  Albanian 
hark;  Ostiak pwyo ;  Mordvia jxnt. 

bd{,  Can.  to  exist ;  Tam.  vAr,  to  flourish,  to  live  prosperously.  Comp. 
Oriental  Turkish  b6l,  to  exist ;  Hung,  boUlog,  happy. 

man-a,  Can.  a  house:  class.  Tam.  nuin-ei.  Comp.  Samoieda  mtn,  a 
hoose ;  Vogol  unneK.  Theme  of  the  Drav.  word  man,  to  abide, 
to  exist ;  maniki,  Te'.  existence,  home. 

mar-am,  a  tree,  wood ;  Can.  mar-a ;  Te).  m&n-u  (for  mnln-w).  Comp. 
Lappish  muor,  muorra,  a  tree,  wood;  Quasi-Qumuk  Turkish 
mum,  mureh;  Mongol  maio;  Tomsk,  madji;  Finuish  melta; 
Lettish  met. 

moT-i,  oflspring,  the  yonng  of  certain  animals,  aa  the  deer,  the  horse, 
the  ass,  iK. ;  also  iu  Can.  a  young  child ;  Mongol  mori,  a 
hoise;  Mauchu  morin;  also  German  mdhre;  Oid  German 
marah;  Gaelic  mare.  According  to  Aug.  Schlegel  (Sinico 
Aryaca),  the  root  of  the  Mongol  mori,  tec,  is  found  in  the 
Chinese  ma,  «  horse,  with  the  addition  of  ri  aa  a  suffix.  Pro- 
bably the  Drav.  word  is  from  mor-w,  other. 

tnal-a,  Can.,  MaL,  TeL  a  hill,  a  mountain ;  Tam,  mal-ei.  This  Drav. 
root  has  found  its  way  into  the  Sans,  lexicons  as  the  base  of 
Malaya,  the  S-ms.  name  of  the  Western  Ohauts — Malay&iam, 
nr  as  the  later  Greek  and  Arabian  geographers  called  it, 
"Male."  It  bos  probably  given  their  name  also  to  the  Mal- 
dives or  MaWives,  the  iHvei  (Sans,  dv/ipa),  or  islands,  pertain- 
ing to  Male  or  Malayftlam.    Comp.  Albanian  mx^i,  a  hill; 
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Vogal  molima;  Permian  mylk;  Yolgian  (by  a.  cliange  of  I  ioto 

r),mar;  SamoTede  mart ;  Ay&tnuhr,-  Finnish  nutti. 
mvrumuTu,  to  grumble  (not  wholly  a  mimetic  word),     Comp.  FinDish 

muraj,  and   HnngariaD  morog,  to  marmur.      See  also   Indo- 

JBuropean  Affioittes. 
mun,  before  ;  Hung,  nnun,  umun,  before.     The  e  or  u  of  the  Huog. 

word  is  proBthetic.     Chinese  for  face  is  miea  or  min. 
vdn,  hearen  j   also  Tndn.     Camp.   Mordvin  mdnel,  heaven ;    Tnngus. 

ilj/aii;  dialect  of  the  Kukies  in  the  Chittogong  hills,  vaa. 
vdy,  the  mouth.     Comp.   Samoleda   aiw-a,  mouth ;    Lappish  taitee ; 

Hung,  ayak,  lip ;  aay,  mouth. 
vir-i,  to  natch,  to  keep  awake.      Comp.  Finniah  vir-ot,  to  watch ; 

Hung,  vir-ad. 
velUhram,  light ;  vilakk-u,  a  light.     Comp.  Hung,  vildg,  a  light. 


I  append  a  list  of  Hungarian  affinities  kindly  furnished  me  by  Dr 
Gundert,  ui  addition  to  those  wblcli  bave  already  been  adduced.  The 
Dravidian  words  cited  are  Tamil,  if  it  u  not  mentioned  that  they  are 

otherwise. 


dla.  Can.  deep. 
kaiappu,  bitter. 
kiru.  Can.  little. 
kitia,  near. 
iUppu,  to  suck. 
iir,  to  gather. 
ie'rif^iu,  shoe. 
Hragji,  wing. 
^qZ,  spesji:. 
idr  (Can.  and  Tulu 

t6ru),  to  leak. 
iudu,  to  heat. 

«U,  pregnancy. 
iurulcku,  narrow. 
tarei,  to  sprout. 
tilei,  to  be  full 


Hdmo. 
keterH. 
kdU. 


tdptUo. 

ttorge. 
r&l,  to  roast; 
n2<,tobake. 
jnU,  to  bring 

forth. 
norU,S!Aek. 

(  ttl,  t6l,  full. 


\       fill. 


16htu,  to  appear. 
jMdi,  powder,  dust. 
pdr,  battle. 
pii-u,  to  speak. 
bflfa,  Can.  mountain. 
magu,  child. 
mdl,  to  perish. 
TMiyal   (Tulu  noia-  \ 
lu),  a  hare.  j 

muld,  breast  (woman's) 
ve,  to  boiL 
vinet,  action,  sin. 

tiir,  to  unfold.  I 


VU,  to  Si 


HoHo. 


vtul. 
nyiU. 

Mn,  sin. 

virr,         t 

dawn. 


The  following  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Mongolian  affinities  are  chieSy 
selected  from  lists  contained  in  Mr  Edkius'  "  China's  Place  in  Philo- 
logy."  There  is  a  remarkable  amount  o(  agreement,  especially  between 
the  Dravidian  languages  and  the  Mongolian,  in  principles  and  forms ; 

but  I  notice  few  traces  of  resemblance  in  the  vocabulary. 
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kan,  eye. 

ify,  city,  to  do. 

met,  iuL        < 

(iitit-a,  elder  ) 
sister.        / 

pad-ar,toex.-  ) 
pand.         J 

i<iff-u,totie,  I 

Hilar,       to  I 


CamisE. 

wtfi.  Comp.  Greek 
ata,  elder  brother. 


kit,  to  ti 


,  a  tie. 


iru,  to  be.     j 

itam,  blAck. 
pai-a,        to    I 
spretui.     I 
para,  old. 


pad-v,  to  saf- 
far,  used 
aa  a  paa- 


\    tat,  to  scatter,  t'> 

y       BOW.  Comp.  Lat  i  Jxtru,  black. 

j        "T-^).  l^xiBf-ar.toer-  | 

}bad,  hit,  to  iprfad,  I      pand.         / 
then  to  be  acted  ^      / 

upon;  used  ai  a  I™"  \ 


Chinese. 
sign  of  the  pas- 


be,  to  dwelt. 

turOor  lit  roi,  black. 

baru,  Jiaru,  -to  ex- 
tend. 

biirvi,  furtii,  old. 

HOKGOLUS. 

kara,  black. 
baJarahu,  badaral, 

extension. 
gar.    Comp.  Sans. 


I  trust  the  reader  will  remember  that  ia  comparing  Dravidian  words 
with  words  belonging  to  other  families  of  speech, — Semitic,  Indo- 
European,  and  Scythian, — I  am  quite  aware  of  the  danger  of  mistaking 
acudental  assonances  for  proofs  of  relationship.  "  If,"  as  Mas  Miiller 
JQstly  remarks  (il  283),  "  instead  of  being  satisGed  with  pointing  out 
the  faint  coincidences  ia  the  lowest  and  most  general  elements  of 
speech,  scholara  imagine  they  can  discover  isolated  cases  of  minute 
coincidence  amidst  the  general  disparity  in  the  grammar  and  dictionary, 
their  attempts  become  nnscientific  and  reprehensible."  I  am  fully 
persuaded  that  many  of  the  resemblances  I  have  tabulated  in  these 
lists  will  turn  oat  to  be  resemblances  and  nothing  more.  It  will  be 
found  also  that  the  resemblance  diroiniskes  or  disappears  in  the  course 
of  inquiry,  and  therefore  that  it  must  have  been  accidental.  I  am 
equally  persuaded,  however,  that  all  the  resemblances  I  have  pointed 
out  will  not  be  found  to  be  the  result  of  accident ;  and  I  consider  it 
an  aid  to  further,  more  extended,  and  more  searching  inquiry,  and 
therefore  not  unscientific,  to  draw  the  attention  of  scholars  to  such 
resemblances  aa  exist — whatever  their  nature  or  degree.  It  is  desir- 
able, in  the  interest  of  scientific  inquiry  itself,  to  indicate  the  various 
directions  in  which  such  inquiry  should  be  made,  and  to  furnish  soma 
means  of  forming  an  idea  as  to  whether  it  is  likely  to  be  rewarded 
with  success  or  not. 
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EVIDENCE  THAT  THE  TuDi,  K6ta,  GSnd,  Khosd  or  Ka,  RAjka- 
bIl,  and  Okaon  Languages  ah£  Duavidiah  Tongues,  and 

THAI  TBEBB  IS  A  DRATIDIAN  ELEMENT  Df  SSABUL 

The  Tuda,  KQtA,  GAnd,  Khond  or  Ku,  RAjmah&l,  and  Orion  kn-' 
guages  being  rude,  uncultivated  idioms  and  little  known,  it  appears  to 
be  deeirable  to  furnish.  tLe  reader  nitb  proofs  of  tbe  assertion  thiit 
those  languages  belong  to  the  same  Dravidisn  stock  as  Tmnil  and 
Telugu,  MalayiLJam,  Tutu,  and  Canarese.  It  seems  also  desirable  to 
point  out  the  evidence  on  wfaich  the  assertion  that  there  is  a  Dravidian 
element  in  Braliui  rests.  The  substance  of  this  chapter  was  included 
ia  the  introduction  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  but  I  have  now 
thought  it  best  to  place  it  \a  tbe  Appendix. 

1.  TcDA. — It  uied  to  be  luppoied  that  the  Unpiuge  of  tbe  Tudu  wu  alto- 
gether tui  generit,  or  at  leut  that  it  wai  UQCounectad  with  any  of  the  luiguage* 
of  the  neighbouring  plains.  In  adopting  the  cODcluiion  that  the  Tuda  language 
belonged  to  the  Dravidian  itock,  and  giving  it  a  place,  in  consequence,  io  tha  firat 
edition  of  thia  work  among  the  DnvidiaD  dialect*  whoas  grammar  was  about  to 
be  compared,  the  evidence  on  which  I  placed  most  relisuca  was  that  of  a  liat 
of  words  and  short  aentancea  Undly  communicated  to  me  by  tlie  Kev.  F,  Uetz, 
of  the  Baael  HissioDary  Society,  miaaioDaiy  on  the  Nilgherry  Hilli.  Mr  Meti'i 
acquaintance  with  tbe  Tuda  language  was  even  then  greater  than  that  acquired 
by  any  otber  European  ;  but  in  the  eighteen  yean  that  Laie  elapaed  aioro  then  it 
has  become  atill  more  extensive  and  perfect.  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  many 
valuable  communications  reapecting  the  hill  tribea  and  their  languages.  Tbe 
Rev.  Dr  Pope  has  also  applied  himself  veij  zealaualy  to  the  atudv  of  Cbe  Tuda 
language  ;  and  the  publication,  in  Colonel  Marshall's  book  on  tbe  Tudaa,  of  Dr 
Pope's  "  Outlines  of  the  Qnunmar  of  the  Tuda  Language,"  with  copious  lists  of 
words,  conatitutee  an  era  in  tlie  histoij  of  tbe  language  of  tbis  rude  but  intcreat- 
iog  tribe.  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  tfaa-reader  to  that  grammar  [or  fuller 
iaformation.  1  shall  content  mytelf  here  with  tmuacribiDg  the  concluding 
paragraphs. 
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"  I  41.  0*  tba  vhola,  I  renture  to  tiiink  that 

"  (I.)  The  Tilda  is  »  Unguage  which  nu  once  higlily  mflajIoji«l ;  but  baving 
lost  miwt  of  iU  inflexioDB,  the  people,  who  hare  eTideatly  degenerated  in  BTcry 
wfiy  as  tbs  rcEult  of  iaolation,  h«Te  not  replaced  tbem  bj  ugnificmt  particle*  or 
aiudlUriea  to  the  aame  extent  u  the  other  South  ladiui  tribes,  and  the  language 
haa  tbu*  dwindled  down  to  a  mere  akdeton.  It  now  barely  luffloeB  for  the  pur- 
posee  of  a  very  barbaroua  people. 

"  2,  The  language  Eoema  to  haTe  been  originally  old  Canirate,  and  not  a.  du< 
tinct  dialfct.  The  Tudaa  were  probably  immigruita  from  the  Canareu  country, 
md  hare  dwelt  in  the  Nllagiria  for  about  800  yean.  A  few  Tamil  forma  were 
iDtrodueed  by  the  Potigan.  Interoourae  with  the  Badagara  haa  probably  modam- 
i*ed  a  few  of  the  forma,  and  introduced  aome  wordi.  Of  Telugu  inSuences  I  aeo 
no  trace.  Nor  can  I  trace  an;  reaemblaDoe  in  Tuda  to  Halayalam  in  any  of  the 
pointi  where  that  dialect  differs  from  its  aiatera." — "  Outtina  of  the  Tuda  Gram- 
mar," included  in  Colonel  HarahaH's  ' '  Phrmologut  amongit  the  Todai." 

2.  KfiTA. — Whilst  the  language  and  customs  of  the  Tudas  have  always  been 
regardsd  with  peculiar  tntereat,  the  Edtas  (a  tribe  of  enftameu,  residing  from  an 
unknown  antiquity  on  the  Nilgherry  Hilla),  being  exceedingly  filthy  in  their 
habits,  and  addicted  beyond  all  other  low-caste  tribea  to  the  eating  of  carrion, 
have  generally  bean  ehunned  by  Europauu  ;  and,  in  mnsequence,  their  language 
la  teM  known  than  that  of  the  Tudas.  Kotwithstuiding  this,  the  following  para- 
digm of  the  EAta  pronouns,  and  of  the  present  and  pTeterit«  tense  of  its  verb, 
furniahed  me  by  Ur  Mets,  will  show  that  tha  language  of  this  tribe  is  easentiallj 
Drandian : — 

Patsm— rrrrBi.  Ptsr. 

On,  or  iball  RO.   '  Want    I 

dnc  hSgapt,  htiipe. 

nf  htgapi,  hSdi. 

avant  ktgako.  h6da  (it  went,  h6U). 

nduM  htgaptmt.  hitipfmt. 

ntm  kigajitri.  Iiiiipiri. 

avare  higato.  hiiUco. 

In  this  paradigm  tba  fint  parson  ploral,  both  of  the  pronoun  and  of  the  Terb, 
and  the  second  person  plural  of  the  verb,  accord  oiost  with  Tsmil;  the  otfaer 
foims  agree  moat  with  Ancient  Canareae,  particularly  the  formatire  auffii  of  tha 
present  Unae  of  the  verb.  In  the  use  of  h  instead  of  p  fhSgu,  to  go,  inatead  of 
pSgu),  the  KOta  accords  with  the  madem  Canareae.  The  third  perscn  of  tha 
EAta  verb,  which  ia  formed  both  in  the  aingular  and  the  plural,  by  the  suffix  to, 
teems  at  fiiat  sight  entirely  non-Dravidian,  but  in  reality  it  is  in  perfect  agree- 
ment with  scTeral  poetic  forms  in  Old  Tamil  and  Old  Canareae.  Tha  sign  of  tha 
gaDitive  case  io  EAta  i*  a,  at  the  dative  Ice,  of  tha  locative  o^ — all  which  forma 
COTTtHpond  with  those  nbich  are  fouod  in  the  othar  dialects.  Tfae  preterite  la 
formed  by  changing  ga  into  ji—e.g.,  htgako,  he  goes ;  kdgiho,  ha  went.  In  this 
also  we  aae  a  family  leaemhlance  to  Uie  manner  in  which  the  other  dialects,  eapa- 
cially  the  Telugu,  form  tbeir  preterites.  Tba  Edta  forma  its  inGnitiie  by  tha 
addition  of  alik  to  the  root — l.g.,  tin,  eat ;  tinalilc,  to  eat.  The  inSuitivea  of  the 
corresponding  verb  in  Caoarese  are  timta,  tinncdu,  tinnaliit.  On  the  whole, 
though  certain  anatogiea  with  Tamil  and  also  with  Tuda  may  be  obaarred  in  tha 
EOta,  1  regard  this  language  at  mora  nau-ly  allied  to  the  Canareae  than  to  any 
other  Dtavidian  idiom. 
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3.  Ottm. — AsnmmuuKlTooliulaTy  of  the  Gand  lui^iiige  were  publUbad  oi 
UiO  b;  tbe  Rev.  J.  £.  Dribcrj,  at  Buhop'i  CoIUgs,  CilcutU,  uid  ■  popar  on  tha 
UusuKge  of  the  Saoni  QOudi,  bj  Dr  Muigar,  iacluding  "  The  Seog  of  Scndium- 
JM,"  kppeired  ihortly  after  id  the  Joumai  of  OiA  BaigiU  AtUtlic  Soeutg.  A 
trauaUtion  of  tha  Oospsli  of  St  Hatthsw  uid  St  Mu-k  into  OOndi  by  the  Ker.  J. 
Dawion,  of  the  Free  Cbnrch  of  Scotluid  UiiaioQ,  published  >□  1872-3  kt  AlUha- 
bad,  tiiTowB  mueh  neir  light  upon  tha  language  of  this  tribe,  beaidu  forming  aa 
intanatfng  commeneameDt  to  ita  literar;  hiitorj  ;  and  thu  hai  bean  followed  up 
by  an  epitome  of  Q4nd  Qrammor  and  a  liat  of  wordi  bf  the  aame  author  in  the 
B.  A.  S.  Jowmal.  Tbeae  publications  oontain  ao  many  pnwfi  of  tha  clota  affinity 
of  tha  06nd  language  to  Tamil,  Telugu,  and  Canareas,  that  it  aeema  quite  unne- 
cenaiy  to  proTs  in  detail  that  it  ii  a  member  of  tha  Draiidian  family.  It  ia  not 
ao  saay  to  determine  to  which  of  the  enlUiatcd  Draridiaa  dialect*  it  ia  moat 
nearly  allied.  In  many  reapecta  it  acoorda  moat  with  Telugu,  ita  neighbour  to 
tha  aouth  and  eaat ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  aeema  more  cloaely  allied  to  Tamil, 
though  locally  of  all  Draridian  dialecta  tha  fartheat  removed  from  it — ■  proof 
that  the  claim  of  Tamil  to  be  oonddered  m  the  beat  repreaentatirB  of  the  piimi- 
tJTa  condition  of  than  languagea  ia  not  deatitats  of  foundation. 

The  chief  particulara  in  which  QAnd  agreea  with  Telugu,  rather  than  with 
Tamil  or  with  Canareae,  are  ai  followa  :— 

(1.)  The  pronaana  of  the  fiiat  and  second  peraona,  eapaeially  tbe  aecood  penon 
plural,  hare  most  reaemblaoce  to  Telugu.  Compare  miituit,  Qfind,  to  you, 
Telugn,  wilim,  with  the  Tamil  unakkH,  and  the  Csnareae  nimage. 

(2.)  Another  point  of  reaemblanoe  to  Telugu  consists  iu  tbe  abaence  of  a  fenu- 
nine  form  of  the  pronoun  of  tlie  third  panon  singular  aod  of  the  third  penon  of 
the  Tarb,  and  tbe  use  of  tha  neuter  singular  for  tbe  feminine  singular. 

(3.)  The  Q6nd  preterite  Tsrbal  participle  is  formed,  like  the  Telugu,  by  the 
addition  of  if  to  the  root,  '"«*•■*"<  of  the  da,  which  ia  aa  largely  amplnyed  by 
Tamil  and  Canarese. 

(1,)  A  conaiderabls  number  of  roots  of  secondary  importauce  have  bean  bor* 
rowed  by  the  G3nd  from  the  Hindi ;  and  a  am^  number  of  Sanskrit  tadHutvai 
aeam  to  have  been  borrowed  by  it  from  the  Telugu — e.g.,  imUtir,  blood,  fmm  the 
Telugu  nsUHm,  a  corrupt  deriratiTe  from  the  Sanskrit  rattam. 

Id  some  instaneea  again  G4ad  agreea  remarkably  with  Canareae — t.g.,  tha  OAnd 
inSoitiTe  is  in  rlU  or  Ul.  Id  Telugu  and  Tamil  the  inSaitiTe  is  ioTariabl;  in  a  ; 
the  Tamil  has  a  verbal  noun  ending  in  al,  of  which  tbe  dative  is  used  as  a 
■upine ;  and  tha  High  Tamil  occaaioually,  but  Canareae  ordinarily,  uses  this  vaty 
form  of  as  an  inSnitive.  OOnd  also  like  Cansresa  sometimes  prefeis  it  where  the 
Telugu  baa  eh  and  the  Tamil  i — e.g.,  the  ear,  is  in  Tamil  sen,  Telugu  chtri, 
Cansresa  ttrt,  in  Qdnd  alio  haui.  To  do,  ia  in  Tamil  ieg,  Telugu  dJj/,  Canaraae 
glif  (j^  hard),  Gond  H  Such  agreements  of  the  OAnd  with  the  Canareae  are  rare; 
but  the  pardculars  in  which  the  Qdnd  agree*  with  the  Tamil,  though  the  Telugu 
country  lies  between  it  and  the  country  in  which  the  Tamil  is  spoken,  are  nume- 
rous and  important.    The  following  are  apecimens  of  this  agreement : — 

(1.)  Telugu  ha*  but  ooa  form  tor  the  plural  of  nouns  lubetantiv^  the  suffix  la  ; 
TamQ  has  two,  or  and  gaf,  the  former  epicene,  the  latter  neuter  :  OOnd  also  has 

[2.)  Q6nd,  like  colloquial  Tamil,  makes  much  use  of  a  double  plural  fur  personal 
pronouns  and  the  personal  terminations  of  votIm,  by  combming  tr  and  h,  like  tbe 
Tsjnil  or  and  gaf — eg.,  compare  tba  QSnd  6r  and  Srt,  they,  with  tlie  colloquial 
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Tunil  arar  «iid  avargaf ;  dndur,  Andark,  thsy  tit  or  went,  with  the  TuuH  dndr, 
Andrgaf. 

(3.)  The  uutrumMiUl  case  in  Tslugu  u  formed  by  the  idditioD  of  cAtta  :  Qdndi 
like  ths  Tamil,  UHi  lU. 

(4.)  QOud  difTen  from  Tclugii,  and  aooordi  with  Tunil  inrctiining  unUtcred  tb« 
initial  Towel  of  its  pronouni  in  the  obliqus  cuea.  Thui,  from  o^t,  Tahigo,  it, 
comu  tUni,  of  it ;  Tamil  adin,  of  it;  QOnd  adtnd, 

(5,)  The  Telugu  negative  particles  are  Udu,  there  is  not,  and  kSdu,  it  is  not ;  tba 
correaponding  particlea  in  Tamil  are  HUi  and  aita;  in  Q0nd  hiilt  and  ludlt. 

(6.)  Telugu  BTBtematicall;  uHa  4  iolt^ad  of  Tamil  vocalic  r,-  the  Gdnd  retains 
the  r  of  Tamil ;  e.g.,  t^u  or  adaln,  TeloEu,  to  weep  ;  Tamil  ara,  QAnd  ara.  So 
also  compare  6^u,  Telugo,  seveD,  with  Tamil  tru  and  OAnd  ytr-unff. 

(7.)  G4nd,  like  Ancieat  Tamil,  forms  it*  future  b;  appending  t  to  tha  root. 
Compare  QSnd  U-kd,  I  will  do,  with  Ancient  Tamil  tey-gu  ;  compare  alio  Ancient 
Canareee  gty-gv.m,  used  for  all  teosei  and  peraaill. 

(8.)  A  Dumber  of  Qfind  rooU  deooUngobjeota  of  prlmai;  importance  correapond 
with  ths  Tamil  rather  than  ths  Telugu — e.jr.,1 


Tbldou. 

Taw  I, 

QAnd. 

«fid«, 

«flndru, 

mdnd. 

md-u. 

maram. 

marrd. 

p«Wa, 

peru,  par«. 

par. 

la  a  large  number  of  icstancea  GOnd,  though  retaining  the  eame  roota  aa  the 
other  Dravidian  dialecta,  modifies  those  roots  after  a  fashion  peculiar  to  itself. 
Tliis  will  appear  on  oompuing  the  foUovring  Tamil  and  Qtnd  worda  : — 


Tamil. 

G6ni>. 

boy. 

ptidal. 

pfndgdl. 

to  fall. 

vlra. 

to  fill. 

nifu, 

uiha. 

light, 

vtliekam. 

vercAi. 

many,  much. 

P<^. 

valU. 

district. 

wWu, 

ndrfavilhige). 

dew, 

pani. 

ptni  (cold). 

break. 

<'4'i. 

«raa. 

Notnithatanding  the  afflnitiea  between  the  OAnd  aud  the  'other  DraTidum 
dialects  which  have  Don  been  mentioned  and  illustrated,  Qflud  poasessea  a  large 
nimiber  of  routs  which  are  not  found  elsewhere,  and  exhibits  peculiaritiea  of 
grammatical  structure  of  such  a  nature  aa  amply  to  justify  our  reganliDg  it  an  a 
diatioct  dialect.  The  dJSsrence  existing  between  Tamil  and  Telugu  aizika  into 
inaignificauce  wheo  compared  with  the  difference  between  the  Gdnd  and  evitry 
other  dialect  of  the  Dravidian  family. 

The  principal  particulara  in  which  the  grammatical  atructure  of  the  Otiad 
differs  from  that  of  the  other  dialects  are  as  foUowa  : — 

(1.)  Like  the  idioms  of  Northern  India,  the  OOnd  evincA  a  tendency  to  eon- 
fouud  the  dative  with  the  accuaaCive,  though  in  poseessioa  of  both  forma. 

(2).  It  has  lost  the  relative  participle  of  the  other  Dravidian  dialects,  and  nsea 
ineteod  M,  the  relative  pronoun  of  the  Hindi,  Here  we  have  an  indabitabla 
instance  of  tbe  grammar  of  one  language  being  affected  by  tha  gnnuoar  of  an- 
other.    It  is  rsmarkaUe  that  tbe  relative  portioipla  ii  retained  by  the  Kn; 
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(3.)  It  itiM  a  pud*e  voica,  formed,  «i  in  aoiu*  of  thou  KorUmn  idiomt,  b; 
pnfiziug  t])«  pMt  puiidpU  of  lbs  Mtire  Toitw  to  ths  aubiUntive  T«rb. 

(1.)  The  remota  and  proxinuita  demonstntlTM  {itlt,  hi)  vhicli  id  Tamil  ar* 
aiar,  tear,  in  Telagu  vdm,  vtni,  are  in  QAnd  eormpUd  into  fr  and  tr.  Tba 
neutar  plurals,  which  in  Tamil  art  avri,  irei,  in  Q6dA  us  M,  M  ;  but  a  fonn 
mon  in  accordancs  with  Tamil  ii  prawirad  in  soma  of  the  obliqas  caaea — via, 
ave  and  i'm. 

(6.)  The  ba«a  of  the  intemigaUTa  pronouna  in  Tamil,  Telugu,  Canateaa,  Ua- 
lajAlan  ia  y,  oft«n  aoftaDad  into  e.  In  OAnd  it  ia  b—t.g^  bdr,  nbol  (maaculine 
aingolar),  bdd,  who,  which  t  (nsutar-feminine  lingular) ;  plurala^  bdri,  bdC,  what 
mest  what  women  and  thing!  I  bd,  whj)  Thii  (Mud  ba  naamblaB  tiu  Tulu 
intamigativs  v6,  which  Dr  Oundert  dariToa  from  t-v-u. 

(B.)  loatead  of  the  r^ularlf  formed  negatin  Toic«  of  the  otbsr  dialecta,  the 
'  04nd  forma  ita  Bflgativa  rarba  by  simplj  profiling  the  negatiTS  partidee  hUlt  or 
kaOt,  to  Ula  verb.  For  example,  thou  art  no^  or  tbon  becomeit  not  (in  Tunil 
dgdy,  in  Telugu  kdva),  ia  in  GAad  halU  SyvL  A.  aimilar  uae  of  the  n^ativa  par- 
ticle ia  found  in  tba  Kota  language.  The  onl;  thing  in  the  other  dialecta  which 
at  all  correaponda  to  thia  is  tba  oscaaional  formation  in  poetical  Tamil  of  a  neg- 
ative verb  bj  the  inaartion  of  the  n^ative  particle  id  between  the  root  ol  the 
*erb  and  the  pronominal  aufflx — e.g,  pii-ai-tn,  I  apeak  not,  torpti-tn. 

(7.)  The  chief  difference,  howerer,  in  point  of  grammatical  ■tructore  between 
the  Odnd  aad  the  other  Dravidian  dialeoti,  oonaiita  in  ita  peculiarlj  elaborate  and 
complete  oonju){ational  ajatem.  In  thia  particular  it  La  rivalled  bjr  the  Tulu 
alone.  (See  ."The  Terb :  Conjugatiooal  Sjatem.")  Tamil,  HalaTftLam,  and 
Canaieee  pewen  only  a  present,  an  indefinite  past,  and  a  future — the  future 
mors  or  leaa  Baiiatio.  Telugu,  in  addition  to  (heae  teoaaa,  haa  a  rsgularij 
formed  aorist.  The  indioative  and  the  imperatiTe  are  the  only  mooda  which 
these  dialecU  pcmai,  and  they  are  deatituta  of  a  paaaive  rolce  properly  ao 
called.  All  modifioatione  of  mood  and  tense  are  formed  by  meana  either  of 
Mixiliaiy  verba  or  of  lufBzed  partielea.  Wliilat  the  mora  cultiTsted  DraTidiao 
idioms  are  ao  simple  in  structure,  the  speech  of  the  QAnd  boaata  in  a  eyatem  of 
Terbal  modificatiou  and  infiexiaDa  almost  as  etaboiate  aa  that  of  Turkiab.  It 
haa  a  paaaiTe  Toice :  in  addition  to  the  indicatiTe  and  the  impentiTe  mooda, 
it  possesses  a  potential :  in  the  indicative  mood,  where  Tamil  hea  only  tbres 
tenses,  it  has  a  praaent^  an  imperfect  definite,  an  indefinite  past,  a  perfect,  a  con- 
ditional, and  a  future,  each  of  which  is  regularly  inflected  :  like  the  other  idioms, 
it  has  a  cauial  verb,  but  it  stands  alone  in  having  also  an  InceptiTe.  In  theae 
I^trUculars  the  OOnd  grammar  haa  acquired  a  derelopmsDt  paculiar  to  itaalf, 
perbapa  in  soma  degree  through  the  influence  of  the  higblj  inflected  SantU,  ita 
KAlsrian  neighbour  to  the  northward. 

There  is  a  peculiar  refiuement  in  the  grammar  of  the  QAnd  which  is  deaerring 
of  notice.  The  poaieaaiTe  forma  of  the  peiaonal  pronouns  agree  in  number 
tind  gender  with  the  aubetanliTea  they  qualify.  Thue,  whilst '  my  band  '  ia  adni 
Jca  (Tel.  nS  hei.  Tarn,  madu  tri),  '  my  aon  '  is  ndv&r  mam',  in  which  ndvOr,  my, 
meut,  ia  a  muculine  ungular  formed  from  mdv',  abbreviated  from  matd,  with 
the  addition  of  tr,  he  (or  they,  the  plural  being  used  tor  the  singular,  like  TeL 
vSru,  Tarn.  avar).  The  correapoudiiig  Tarn,  tnadit  (in  enadu  magan,  my  aon)  ia  In 
itself  dietinctively  a  neuter,  formed  from  da,  the  affix  of  tba  neuter  singular ; 
and  yet  it  ia  naed  without  diitinctdon  of  gender  (or  number  in  the  colloquial 
dialect}  to  quality  maaculinea  and  femininee.     In  the  I^mil  poetical  dialect 
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tnada,  my,  U  replaced  in  the  plural  by  ma— «.£(.,  tmi  keigal,  my  luind.     Tho 
OAcd  poucuiTs  of  the  penoDnl  pronoua  hu  all  four  fornu  oomplete  : — 

ndvtr.  tammur.  my  brother  (muc.) 

nilint  teldr.  my  eieter  (fem.-aeut.) 

nduA'i.  tajnmark.  my  brothers  (muo.  plui.) 

Bdiotfnj.  «iiiri.  my  slaters  (fom.-neut.  plur.) 

4.  Kv* —  The  Kbond,  Ksodh,  or  Ku  iBDgiiage,  undoubtedly  s  DraTidian 
idiom,  baa  genenlly  been  considered  ai  identical  with  the  GOnd.  It  was  atatsd 
loDg  ago  by  Captain  Blunt  in  the  Aiiatie  Stieanha,  vol.  vii.,  on  the  authority  of 
a  native  Jaghiredar,  that  the  Odnds  and  the  Khonda  are  totally  distinct  raea. 
NottTithstanding  (bis,  prior  to  the  publication  of  the  Srst  edition  of  this  work,  I 
htd  not  met  with  any  account  of  their  langusgei  in  which  tbsy  were  regarded  aa 
different,  though  in  truth  their  differencea  are  nnmervus  and  aweatial.  In  taaaj 
particnlart  Ku  accords  more  closely  than  OAnd  with  Tamil,  Telugu,  and  the 
other  DraTidian  tongues  ;  in  some  things  leu  so.     For  example  : — 

(1.)  06Dd  farms  ita  infinitive  in  all  or  iU ;  Ku,  like  Telugu,  Tamil,  and 
modem  Canaresa,  forms  ila  ioGnitiTe  bj  auffliing  a,  eometimes  va  or  pa.  Thus, 
to  become,  is  in  Odad  dydlt ;  in  Telugu  t4  ;  ia  Canarese  dgal  or  dga  ;  in  Tamil 
dga  :  in  Ku  dco. 

(S.)  Ku  retaini  the  simplicity  of  the  coojugational  syetem  of  the  other  Dnvi- 
dian  dialects,  in  contradiatinctioD  to  the  elabarateness  of  the  Qfind. 

(S.)  Gdnd  forms  its  Degativea  by  prefixing  to  the  indicative  aoriit  the  separate 
negative  particles  hiUt  or  hcdlt.  In  this  poiot  Ku  difiera  from  QAud,  and  agrees 
with  the  other  dialects.  Thus,  I  do  oot,  is  io  QOud  hilie  klyOn  ;  ia  Tamil  ie^fA^  ,' 
in  Telugu  dUjUnu  ;  in  Canarese  i^yenu  ;  in  Ku  gitKiu 

Id  the  following  inatances  Eu  accords  more  closely  with  Tamil  and  Canareae, 
though  locally  very  remote,  thaa  with  ite  nearer  neighbour.  Telugu. 

(I.)  Telugu  forms  ita  plural  bj  the  uM  of  Iv.  alone,  except  in  some  of  tha 
oblique  forms  of  the  'rstional'  demonstratives.  Ku,  hke  Tamil,  mikea  a  dif- 
tereooe  between  the  plurala  of  nouns  which  denote  rational  beings,  and  those  of 
nouns  of  the  inferior  olass.  The  Tamil  suffix  of  the  first  daia  of  plurala  ia  ar, 
of  the  second  claaa  hai ;  the  oorresponding  suffixes  in  Eu  are  dru  or  ru,  and 
M. 

(2.)  Telugu  forms  ita  masculine  singular  by  meaoa  of  (ha  suSx  (lu  ■-  Canareaa 
and  Tamil  by  onu  and  an.  Ku  by  means  of  the  suffix  iM,v.  or  dnyu.  Thus,  com- 
pare nbfu,  Telugu,  he,  with  the  Tamil  avan,  Canareae  atwnu,  Ku  awUtu. 

(3.)  Ku  pronoane  bear  a  cloaer  reaembUnce  to  the  Tamil  and  Canaress  than  to 
the  Telugu  and  OOnd,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  comparative  view  : — 

TELuan.  Gos».  Tamii.  Caharbse.  Ko. 

I,  n^nu.  and.  ^n  (ancient).  dn  (ancient).  dnti. 

we,  mjmu.  avM.  yin      (do.)  dm    (do.)  dnii. 

thou,  nivti.  ima.  nf.  ndtu.  (no. 

*  See  a  lucidly  arranged  grammar  of  this  language  prepared  by  Mr  Lingttm 
Latchmajl,  Deputy  Translator  to  the  Oanjam  Agency,  and  published  in  Oriym 
characters  in  the  Celc^aa  Chritlian  Ohtenet  lor  Hay  and  June  1S53.  I  hara 
not  seen  any  notice  in  any  acientiGc  work  or  periodical  of  this  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  our  knowledge  of  the  Indian  languages. 
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Tklogd.  Oobd.  Tamil.  Cuiasui.  Eu. 

ja,  nfm.  inal,  ntr.  nlvii.  Irv. 

he,  remota.         vddu.  dr.  aran.  amnu.  avMu. 

he,  prozimato.  vfjo.  tr.  iam,  imnu.  tmMu. 

(4.)  In  iha  DnTidian  ImDfjfQigei  coDtJngeiicj  is  eipmied  bj  the  ftdditioQ  of  A 
particle  to  my  verbRl  tsDia,  penion  or  number.  TliU  BubjimctiTB  luffli  ia  in 
Telngu  Ini,  or  t ;  in  Canarete  r«,  n3,  or  dgyu.  Ooe  of  the  euffiiea  emplojed  is 
the  Tamil  ia  tdi,  nhich  in  the  apeech  of  the  vulgar  becomw  td  ;  and  thla  tbt; 
particle  Jbd,  added,  ai  in  Tamil,  to  the  preterite,  ii  the  aufGi  b;  which  the  Ku 
■lao  toma  conditional  or  contingent  verba — e.g.,  If  J  do,  ia  in  Telugu  nAin 
cUyiuJunAii ,-  in  Canareae  ndnu  glyidart ;  in  colloquial  Tamil  thia  ia  ndn  chtj/- 
Hdkht ;  in  Eu  also  (from  the  root  gi,  to  do),  it  ia  inu  giidM. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  [olioning  particulaia  Ku  agreea  more  doaalj  with 
Telugu  than  with  Tamil  or  Canareae. 

(1.)   It  uiea  the  neuter  lingular  to  denote  the  feminine  lingular. 

(2.)  The  oblique  caaea  or  "  ioflaxiona  "  of  the  pronouni  of  the  firat  and  aecond 
peraena,  aingular  and  pluial,  are  identical  with  (hoae  of  Telugu. 

(3.)  The  caae  terminationa  of   Eu  are  nearlj  in  acoordance  with  thoae  of 

((.)  The  pronominal  eigne  auffiied  to  the  Eu  verba  accord  on  the  whole  better 
with  Telngu  than  with  anj  other  dialed — e.g.,  in  Tamil  the  aecond  and  third 
penona  plural  end  differently,  the  one  Ir,  th»  other  dr  ;  in  Telugu  thej  end  alike 
— both  generally  in  am  ;  in  Eu  alao  both  theae  peraona  end  alike  in  em, 

(5.)  Iq  Canareae  all  relative  partieiplea,  including  that  of  the  relative  verb,  end 
in  a  ;  in  Tamil  all  relatire  participlea,  with  tbs  eiception  of  that  of  the  future, 
have  the  nine  ending.  In  Telugu  the  relative  participle  of  the  indefinite  or 
aoriatic  tenae  enda  in  tdi  or  eft ;  and  in  the  Eu  alao  the  relative  paat  paitiuple 
eihibite  thia  ending.  Thua,  diia,,Tamil,  that  became;  in  Cauareee  itito  /  in  Telugu 
(indefinite  tenae),  ayytti;  in  Eu  the  aame  form  ia  dli. 

The  varioua  particulara  now  mentioned  prove  Eu  to  he  diatinct  from  QAnd  ; 
and  though  it  ia  allied  to  it,  it  ia  allied  only  in  the  aame  manner  aa  to  the  other 
Dravidian  laognagea.  In  tome  pointa  thia  language  differa  from  all  the  other 
dialecta  of  the  family ;  for  example,  it  forma  ita  paat  verbal  participlea  not  by 
meani  of  the  auffiiei  du,  i,  or  n,  the  ooly  auSiea  known  in  the  other  dialaota, 
but  by  Buf&ilug  to  the  root  d,  aometimaa  td  or  jd,  after  the  manner  of  aome  of 
the  languagea  of  Northem  India.  In  the  other  dialecta  of  thia  family,  with  the 
ezceptioD  of  the  Tulu,  the  n^ative  verb  puaaeaaaa  only  one  tenae,  an  aoriat;  the 
Eu,  in  addition  to  thia  negative  aoriat,  haa  alao,  like  the  Tulu,  a  negative  pre- 
terite—a  decided  advantage  over  the  other  dialecta.  The  Eu  aufflaaa  of  the 
preaant  verbal  participlea  are  alao  different  from  tboae  which  are  found  in  the 
other  Dravidian  dialecta.  The  formative  auffli  of  the  preaent  verbal  participle 
ia  in  Telugu  cftu  or  fu  ;  in  the  Canareae  «<a  or  vie  ;  in  the  Eu  it  ia  •  or  jii. 

G.  EaJhaBaI. — The  liata  of  worda  hitherto  publiahed  do  not  go  ■  great  way 
towarda  proving  thia  language  diatinctivaly  Dravidian.  The  evidence  of  the 
pronouna  and  loweat  onmenl  ii  clear;  but  the  other  diatinctivaly  Dravidian 
worda  found  in  the  liata  are  not  numaroua.  For  tha  preaent,  perhapa,  all  that 
can  be  aaid  with  certainty  ia  that  the  BfljmahU  containa  a  diatinctivaly  Dravidian 
element.  When  it  haa  bean  examined  aa  carefully  aa  the  OiAoq,  it  may  be 
pOMible  to  Qieak  of  ita  relationahip  in  atronger  terma.   It  ia  oommonly  ttated  that 
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It  (•  •Imort  the  Buna  u  tbs  OrAon  ;  but  thi*  oi^nion,  thoogfa  prob&blj  correct, 
require!  oonfimidtioii. 

The  piinotptl  and  matt  eateoUtUy  Dnyidian  words  I  tuve  notieed  are  am 

T,  en.  eje,  Jcdnt.         Dnr.  Ion. 


thou. 

nina. 

tooth. 

p<Ba. 

do.  pal. 

JOO, 

nina  (nima  in  nimK,  yourt). 

iMu. 

do.   IcOAt. 

he,  the,  it. 

iih. 

hand. 

i^JtAo. 

do.   ici. 

they, 

ownr. 

hair. 

taie. 

do.   'head.' 

Uiii, 

a.. 

tree. 

man. 

do.  mdn-M. 

that. 

dh. 

flower. 

phep. 

do.  plL 

bare. 

■no. 

fah. 

m(». 

do.   min. 

there. 

ono. 

dove. 

ptfroi. 

do.  p»r<l. 

ODO, 

art,ort. 

,  tUah. 

do.   Mf. 

"by. 

atdhar. 

pain. 

n^ 

do.    n^jH. 

dative  sufBx,  ku. 

above. 

mUtit. 

do.   nUi. 

moCher, 

ajio. 

do.   Ayi. 

daughter,  molcL 

do,   mas-<* 

man. 

ai,aHa. 

do.    ij. 

coma, 
go. 

bar-tn. 
tk-tn. 

do.   ^r.a. 
do.   «p-a. 

nofortuiutelj  the  infleziona  of  the  BAjmahU  noun  aod  verb  are  not  given  in 
any  of  the  liati,  so  thnt  vrith  €ba  exception  of  a  very  few  incidental  particolars 
the  granmiaUcal  conatruction  of  this  language  remuni  nuknowo.  In  the  parti- 
culara  that  follow  the  conatruction  ia  DraridiaD.  The  dative  poatpodtion  is  In  ,- 
m  a  the  nign  of  the  plural  o(  the  pronouns  of  the  firet  and  second  penon,  replac- 
ing »  of  the  angular ;  ar  ia  the  sign  of  the  plural  of  pronouna  of  the  third 

6.  OkIok.  Much  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  conatruetion  and  vocabulary 
ol  the  OrAon  by  an  article  on  that  language  in  the  Journal  of  tit  Bengal  Atiatit 
Socitty,  vol.  iizv.,  by  thsKev.  F.  Bataeb,  amiaaionary  who  haa  laboured  amongat 
the  Orftoni  in  CbOtiA  Nlgpftr. 

The  personal  pronouns,  wbicb  are  very  regular  and  diitinctively  Dravidian,  ar« 
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gen. 

t^ha. 

oaAai 

daL 

eogflfft. 

auge. 

tnga-a. 

man. 

ab). 

«W«ii. 

mSM(i 

initru. 

fnganti. 

emanCL 

loc 

engmi. 

emanu, 

•gent. 

mim. 

t«im. 

(I.)  on,  we,  ia  the  ordinary  plural  of  the  first  person,  used  when  wo  meana 
more  than  two.  ndm,  trMch  is  equally  Dravidian,  means,  it  ia  said,  'we  two.' 
This  uM  of  ndm  as  a  dual  may  throw  light  on  tlia  origin  of  the  plural  inclniiv* 
of  the  other  Dravidian  languagea. 
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(2.)  TIi»  third  p«TWD  i«  repratented  oaly  hj  dl,  h«,  ad,  it  or  the,  dr,  tbej. 
KotiM  tlia  Dnvidiui  «pioaD«  plural  is  r.    What  t  i*  end. 

(3.)  PottpoaitioiiL  gc,  to,  far;  nu,  upoa;  buikI,  before  ;  MecUa,  aboTa;  hati, 
betidMj  ba^ia,  ba;oDd  ;  neNjiB,  up  ;  itnyo,  banetth.  Theaa  are  purslj  Dnridian 
wordi.    gudi,  from,  I  ouiQot  identify.! 

H.)  NoDMnla.  One,  mta;  two,  tnr  ;  thiea.maiid;  four,  nd<A.  lAdJectind 
itumeimla — ort  dlao,  oue  man,  irib  iiar,  two  man.  The  rait  of  ths  nmnenli  are 
boiTowed  from  tha  Dorthem  Tenueulan. 

(5.)  Wordi  cortainly  Dravidian  ara  d4,  man,  pai,  tootb,  than,  eye,  boi,  moutb, 
MOjT,  nose,  bar,  some. 

(6.)  With  tha  axcaption  of  the  word*  ^tad  above,  tha  raat  of  (Le  Oifton  noun^ 
adjeetiTea,  and  rerba  praaant  acarcelj  any  point  of  reaamblwica  to  DraTidJaa 
worda.  Tha  miaa  of  the  irorda  in  ths  Oiftoa  vocabularj  may  be  E61arian,  but  dn 
not  Beam  to  be  Drandian.  Ttiia  instanoe  tenda  to  ihow  that  languagea  may  ba 
cognate,  whilat  yet  the  proof  may  lurvivB  only  in  the  pronouns,  the  Srtt  few 
uumermli,  and  the  atructura. 

7.  D111.TIDIAH  E1.BIIBNT  or  Bbibdl — In  many  of  the  partioulan  in  which  the 
Brahui  ia  found  to  ba  allied  to  the  Dravidian  tonguaa,  it  ii  equally  allied  to  each 
nf  the  familiaa  of  tongue*  included  in  the  Soythiau  group,  eo  that  to  that  extent 
it  would  be  aafaat  to  content  ourseWea  with  saying  that  the  non-Aryan  element 
eontainad  ia  Brahui — the  elsmsnt  which  ia  incapable  of  being  atSliited  to  the 
lodo-Peiaio — appean  to  be  Scythian,  uaing  the  term  Scythian  in  ita  wideat  aenaa. 
ThuB  in  Brahui,  aa  in  the  Drevidiui  dialecta,  and  in  the  whole  of  the  Scythian 
tonguaa,  the  caaea  of  nouns  are  denoted  by  poatpoaition*.  The  gender  ol  nouns 
1*  esprMsed,  not  by  thsir  infleiioni,  but  by  foa&ied  separata  words.  The 
number  of  nouns  ia  ordinarily  denoted  by  ths  use  of  leparate  parliclei  of  plnrali- 
aation,  suoh  as  many,  HTsral,  kc.  When  a  noun  stands  alone  without  any  auch 
aigD  of  plurality,  ita  numhar  ia  oonaidered  to  ba  indefinite,  and  it  ia  then  regarded 
M  ■ingiiUi-  or  plural  aoeording  to  the  eontait,  or  the  number  of  the  yerb  with 
which  it  agraaa.  This  mla  ia  more  charaeteriatio  of  Tamil  than  of  tha  other 
Draridian  idioms.     AdjeetiTea  are  destitute  of  comparatiTsa  and  auperlatiTas. 

On  tha  other  hand,  there  are  certain  particulars  in  which  the  Brahui  appean 
to  me  to  present  traces  of  the  ezistaace  of  a  distioctiTely  Dravidiau  element. 
Tha  obaarrations  I  made  on  the  Brahui  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work  were 
founded  on  a  brief  grammar  and  Tooabulary  of  the  language  oontained  in  ToL  Ti!. 
of  tha  Joitnui  ^  tht  Batgal  A  lialie  Soeielg.  A  fuller  grammar  and  Tocabulaiy 
has  now  bean  supplied  by  Dr  Bellew,  in  bis  bovk  entitled  "  From  the  Indus  to 
the  Tigris  "  (Trilbner,  1S78),  and  it  appaaia  to  me  that  the  theory  1  adTocsted — 
(not  that  the  Bnhui  waa  a  Diavidian  language,  but  that  "  it  evidently  oontained 
a  DraTidian  elament,  an  element  which  was  probably  deiirad  from  the  rennant 
of  some  anment  Draridian  nca  incorporated  with  the  Brihuis  ") — has  been  con- 

(1.)  nk*  Brahui  pronoun  of  tha  aaoond  person  singular  ia  nl,  thou,  praoiaely  as 
in  all  tha  Dravidian  tongues,  The  plural  of  this  pronoun — via.,  nan,  you  (hnsu^ 
of  you),  ia  alao  wonderfully  in  aeoordanee  with  old  Draridian  forma.  Tha  Canai- 
aaa  is  nfat,  you ;  the  Orion  msi  ;  the  old  Tamil  posseasire  is  nun-o,  you  (in  which 
we  see  tracaa  of  an  obsolete  baaa  sum  or  ndM,  you) ;  and  tha  ordinary  base  of  the 
oblique  cases  of  this  pronoun  in  Tamil  is  um.  It  has  bsen  objected  that  there  is 
nothing  distinctirely  DraTidian  in  theaa  forma,  seeing  that  at,  thou,  appaara  in  aome 
stufwintheAustialiandialects,  in  Chinese,  and  in  many  of  ths  languages  of  High 
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Alia.  Tbii  pronoun  oF  the  Mcond  pereoD  hu  aDdoubt«d1;  >  vaij  nida  range,  a* 
baa  'bteu  ■booD  in  loeo,  but  it  u  remarkable  that  tbrougbout  IsdU  and  the 
eountrim  uljicent  to  India  it  »  found  only  iu  tbe  DraTidian  Uoguigea  and  tbe 
Brabui.  lbs  change  from  nl  in  tbs  singular  to  nun  in  the  plural  appeuc  to  mo 
(till  more  diitinctirely  Dravidian. 

(2.)  Whilit  n!m  or  ndm  ia'to  be  eonaidered  as  the  nioiit  clasaical  fonn  of  tba 
plural  of  the  Dravidian  pronoun  of  tbe  eeoond  penoo,  ntr  ia  tbe  form  ordiuarilf 
uaed  in  ■  leperate  ebapa  in  Tamil,  mtru  in  Teluga ;  and  ia  cooiequBnos  of  tbi< 
plural  termination  in  r,  in  nearly  all  the  Dravidian  idiomi  the  aecond  person 
plural  of  the  verb  In  the  indicative  mood  ends,  not  in  m  or  um,  but  in  tr,  erw, 
dru,  irt,  to.  Tbe  aams  peculiarity  reappeara  in  the  Brabui.  Whilat  tbe  eeparat* 
pronoun  enda  in  m,  r  i«  the  pronominal  aign  of  the  lecoud  person  of  the  verb — 
t.g.,  areri,  ye  are,  arrr,  they  are ;  with  which  compare  the  Canareae  tru(U){n',  je 
are,  iru{tt)dre,  they  are. 

(3.)  A  remarkable  analogy  between  tbe  Bnbui  and  the  Dravidian  langnage*  ia 
apparent  in  the  reflexive  pronoun  (m,  aelf,  k.  In  the  Dravidian  languagea  tbia 
pronoun  is  Ian  or  Idn,  and  is  regularly  declined,  wbilet  the  nominative  ia  also 
uaed  adverbially  in  the  aenaa  of  '  indeed.'  In  Brahui  Ua  ia  limilarty  used,  not  aa 
a  particlp,  nor  only  as  an  adverb,  but  as  a  pronoun,  and  ia  declined  aa  regularly 
aa  the  other  pronouui. 

(4.)  Nouns  form  their  plurala  by  adding  t,  as  in  OAnd— <j.,  hult,  a  horae, 
haia,  hones, 

(G.)  The  root  of  the  substantive  verb  in  Brahui  is  ar,  in  Tamil  and  Canar- 

(6.)  Bopp  remarks  that  the  three  lowest  numeraU  could  nevsr  be  introduced 
Into  any  eouutiy  by  foreigneia.  The  truth  of  this  remark  is  illustrated  by  several 
circumstances  of  which  Bopp  could  acarcely  have  been  aware.  From  five  upwards 
the  numerals  of  the  Orfton  are  foreign.  From  four  upwards  the  Brahui  numerala 
are  of  Indo-Buropran  origin  {e.g.,  eAsr,  four,  paiij,  five,  thaih,  aiz) ;  and  ia  tbe 
compound  aumerali  twenty-one  and  twenty-two,  tbe  words  for  one  and  two  are 
also  Indo-European,  but  tbe  separate  numerals  one,  two,  three,  are  totally  unoon- 
nacted  with  tbe  Sanskrit  family,  and  two  of  them  are  identical  with  Dravidian 
numerala.  In  Brahui,  two  ia  irat ;  compare  Can.  eradu,  two;  Tam.  tnit-((ii), 
twofold  or  double.  In  Brabui,  three  ia  mutt  y  compare  Can.  mdr-u  ;  TeLmd^-u; 
Tulu  mOjL  Tbe  Dravidian  bases  of  thaHB  numeraU  are  tr,  two,  nu,  three  ;  and 
it  we  notice  the  terminations  of  the  Brahui  numerala  (one,  aiit,  two,  irat,  three, 
mtuil),  it  is  obvious  that  tbe  aecond  syllable  of  each  of  these  words,  it  or  at,  a 
merely  a  neuter  formative,  Lke  that  which  we  find  in  the  Dravidian  languages 
(t^.,  compare  ir,  the  base  and  numeral  adjective  '  two,'  with  tra^u,  the  abstract 
neuter  noun)  :  consequently  the  agrooment  of  the  Brahui  with  the  Dravidian 
numerals,  both  in  tbe  base  and  in  the  formative,  ia  complete.  If  we  remember 
the  interchangeable  relation  of  i  and  r,  and  if  we  regaid  the  Canarese  asOr, 
three,  and  the  Brahui  miu,  aa  an  instance  of  this  interchange,  aa  I  think  we  may 
safely  do  (illuatratsd  aa  it  is  by  the  Tulu  mllji),  we  may  also  venture  to  connect 
the  Dravidian  numeral  base  or,  one,  with  the  Brahui  at.  This  connection,  how- 
ever ia  doubtful,  whereaa  there  oannot  be  any  doubt  respeating  two  and  three. 
It  ia  worthy  of  notice  that  one  ia  ocAat  in  Pehlevi. 

(7.)  In  the  olaaa  of  auxiliary  words  (prepomtions,  conjunctions,  ftc.)  compara 
the  Brahui  nonl,  oppoeite,  with  the  Tamil  tatmn^,  before. 

The  number  of  nouns  and  verbs  in  Brabni  which  can  with  certainty  be  identi- 
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fied  -ilh  DriTidiui  r 

equal  to  the  number  found 

ia  Ui«  Oiioa  voc4buIii7. 

BWHDl. 

Drayioiak. 

BlUBDI. 

Du  VIDIAN. 

•JO, 

tkan. 

£Aan,  faix. 

.tone, 

Ihai. 

kal. 

mouth. 

M, 

Wy.wly,ft«. 

bow, 

bll, 

bil,  Mr,  ril. 

tw> 

iivi,  hidu,  Ua. 

■aw. 

am, 

oro-M. 

fK^. 

w™. 

Mim,  before. 

-iotpion. 

Utl, 

«(. 

btun, 

miK, 

mfl/ri. 

to  out, 

hare. 

<.™,ari 

•on. 

mdr, 

«.om  [Gftnd}. 

to  beat. 

ilial. 

iol  (to  kin). 

mother. 

<K, 

V. 

to  do. 

h.kar. 

fe,  ?e,  chq/. 

WBt«r, 

dtr. 

»i(r. 

to  come, 

bar. 

bar.  Tar. 

milk,  pdUt,  jkU.  to  be,  ar,  ir. 

The  aiulogiea  between  the  Brabui  and  theDravidian  languagei  which  have  now 
been  pointed  out,  are  much  cloaer  thm  an;  analogy  wliich  aubwate  between  the 
DraTidian  luguigea  end  the  Bodo,  the  Dhimal,  end  the  languages  of  the  other 
tribee  on  the  nortb-eaitem  frontier  of  India  which  were  termed  "  Tamuliui "  by 
Hr  Hodgson.  Those  analogic!  appear  to  ms  to  be  almoet  ai  remoto  aa  those  of 
the  Tibetan  family  ;  and  are  not  only  lias  numerous,  but  alao  of  a  less  esaential 
characMr  and  lesa  distinctive  than  the  analogiea  which  are  discoverable  between 
the  Kdlarias  tongua  and  the  DnTidian.  Compare  the  following  litt  of  Uravidian 
words  of  primary  importance  with  analogous  words  in  the  Brohui,  and  witli  (ha 
words  in  the  Bodo  and  Dhimal  which  eorreapond  in  signification  : — 

DRAYiBiaJi.        Brahdi.  Bodo.  Dhimal. 


thou. 

ot, 

»(, 

nang. 

ltd. 

you. 

nun, 

num. 

n^. 

we. 

ndm. 

«d». 

ii™?. 

kgd. 

•eU, 

Ian, 

(w. 

gout. 

tdi. 

one. 

or. 

«-it. 

dii. 

i 

two. 

■  irad-u. 

irat. 

goi. 

gne. 

tbrea, 

Mdr-if, 

tMm. 

fdnt. 

eye. 

fc,». 

than. 

nogm. 

nt. 

Kri, 

HV. 

Uumi. 

nilhlUhot^. 

water. 

Hfr, 

dtr. 

Mi, 

M. 

atone. 

kal. 

thai. 

onlhdi, 

dNfidr. 

[ire  a  luger  number  ot  i"l*"l"^  ;  for  whilst  the 
Brahui  doea  appear  to  a  oertain  extant  to  contain  Dravidian  forma  and  worda,  the 
Bodo  and  Dhimal,  and  to  them  may  be  added  most  of  the  other  dialects  of  the 

north-eutem  foreata,  preeent  no  ipteial  analogiea  whatever  ;  and  contain  only  a 
few  of  thoae  ttmctDral  affinitiea  whioh  they  have  in  common,  not  only  with  the 
DravidtuD,  but  with  the  Tibetan,  aod  with  every  langusge  and  family  of  languages 
of  the  Soythian  group. 
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REMARKS    ON   THE    PHILOLOGICAL    PORTIOK    OF    MB 
GOVER'S  "FOLK-SONGS  OF  SOUTHERN  INDIA." 

Rtai  nature  of  the  theorf/  reiptaing  the  rdatumthip  of  the  Dravidian 
lattffuapa  to  the  languaget  of  the  Sc^hian  group,  advocated  in  the 
Jirtt  editwn  of  thit  work. 

What  follows  ia  the  priDcipal  portion  of  an  article  contributed  by  ma 
to  the  Madrcu  Mail  in  1872.  In  reprinting  it  bere,  I  lears  the  tbird 
person,  oa  used  in  the  article,  unchanged.  It  was  with  mach  regret 
that  I  heard  a,  few  months  afterwards  of  Mr  Gover'a  sudden,  undmely 
death,  which  was  a  great  loss  in  many  respects  to  Soutbern  India. 


Mr  Oover'a  "Follc-Songa  of  Sontbem  India"  took  the  Indiaa 
public  by  surprise.  A  few  slips  and  inaccuracies — perhaps  we  might 
safely  say,  not  a  few — are  ineTitable  in  a  work  professing  to  illustrate 
the  ideas  and  feelings  of  five  or  six  different  peoples  by  meana  of 

poetical  translations' of  the  most  popular  songs  current  in  the  different 
languages  and  diiilects  spoken  by  them  j  but  the  plan  of  the  work  is 
so  novel,  the  execution  on  the  whole  so  able,  the  style  of  the  accom- 
jianyiog  prose  dissertations  snd  explanations  so  vivid  and  graphic,  and 
the  sympathy  of  the  writer  with  the  better  qualities  of  the  mass  of 
the  people  whose  songs  he  translates  so  warm,  that  his  book  may 
safely  be  characterised  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  coutribations  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  people  of  Southern  India  that  have  yet  appeared. 
The  writer  has  struck  a  new  vein  in  the  literary  mine,  and  his  remark- 
able success  wilt,  we  doubt  not,  lead  other  labourers  in  that  mine  to 
turn  their  efforts  in  the  same,  or  a  similar,  direction.  The  defects  of 
the  book  are  the  shadows  of  its  moat  conspicuous  merits.  If  the 
writer  had  been  less  ardeut  and^if  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  so — 
leas  exaggerative,  be  would  probably  have  been  leas  appreciative.  If 
he  had  evinced  more  caution  and  less  confidence,  if  he  had  used  quali- 
fying expresuons  more  freely,  his  work  would  probably  have  had  less 
attraction  for  the  majority  of  readers. 

The  songs  translated  by  Mr  Gover  do  not,  as  he  himself  remarks, 
touch  the  question  o{  roots  and  derivatives.  His  main  object  is,  by 
means  of  those  songs,  to  bring  more  fully  into  view  than  has  yet  been 
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dona  the  better  side  of  th«  moral  ofttare  of  tbo  Dravidiaos.  Notwith- 
Btandiog  thia,  philological  qaeetioas  are  occasiouali;  referred  to  through- 
oat  the  book,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  introduction  is  devoted  to 
the  diacuauon  of  the  most  interesting  philolt^cal  qaestion  affecting 
SoutLern  India — viz.,  the  relationship  of  the  Dravidian  languages  to 
other  families  of  tongnea.  The  remarks  we  are  about  to  make  relate 
exclusively  to  this  question,  and  in  making  them  we  hope  it  tviU  not 
be  supposed  that  we  wish  to  detract  in  any  way  from  the  merits  of 
the  book  before  ua,  viewed  as  a  whole. 

Mr  Qover  informs  us  that  Dr  Caldwell,  in  his  "  Comparative  Gram- 
mar of  the  Dravidian  languages"  (that  is,  the  Tamil,  Telugu,  Can- 
arese,  dec),  was  mistaken  in  classifying  those  languages  with  the 
Scythian  or  Turanian  group  (which,  by  the  way,  he  did  in  the  main 
only,  not  absolntelyX  ^t>d  that  the  advance  of  philological  science 
since  that  book  was  written  has  proved  those  languages  to  be  sianply 
and  purely  Indo-European,  or  Aryan.  This  position  was  taken  fay 
Hr  Gover,  it  appears,  in  some  papers  read  by  lum  two  years  ago 
before  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  also  in  an  article  in  the  Corn- 
hill  Magazint  for  November  last  year.  In  a  letter  to  the  Athenceum, 
he  adduces,  in  confirmation  of  his  theory,  the  high  authority  of  Dr 
Pope's  name ;  but  pending  the  publication  by  Dr  Pope  of  the  materials 
Mr  Qover  says  he  has  prepared,  we  must  be  forgiven  for  dealing  ex- 
clnuvely  at  present  with  what  Mr  Gover  himself  has  vnitten, 

Mr  Qover  appears  to  ns  to  be  labouring  under  some  misapprehension 
with  regard  to  the  enormous  advance  he  supposes  philological  science 
has  mode  since  Dr  Caldwell's  book  was  published.  During  the  sixteen 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  then,  he  says,  "new  means  of  analysis 
have  been  furnished  by  the  great  Qerman  writers  on  language,  new  rules 
of  classification  have  been  adopted,  the  whole  science  of  philology  hss 
been  recast,  ifax  Miiller  has  won  his  fame.  As  it  had  been  shown 
that  Wilkina  and  Carey  were  wrong  in  deriving  the  Dravidian  lan- 
guages from  the  Sanskrit,  so  it  is  now  known  that  CaldweU  and  Bask 
were  equally  wrong  iq  holding  the  theory  of  their  Scythian  origin. 
This  theory  was  an  error,  leading  to  gigantic  mistakes,  but  it  has  been 
dispelled  by  the  progress  of  philological  inquiry."  "The  science  of 
language,  which  seems  to  have  sprung  into  the  world  like  Minerva, 
fully  grown  and  armed,  has  during  the  past  few  years  thrown  vast 
light  npou  this  dark  subject."  If  all  this  advance  has  been  made 
since  Dr  Caldwell's  book  was  written,  Mr  Cover's  statement  that  it 
waa  written  sixteen  years  ago  must  have  been  a  slip  of  the  pen.  He 
must  have  meant  to  say  that  the  book  was  written  sixty  years  ago,  in 
the  pne^cientific  age,  seeing  that  the  first  portion  of  Grimm's  German 
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Grammar,  in  whiclL  tlie  laws  of  Bounds  were  for  the  first  time  analyaed, 
waa  given  to  the  world  in  1811 ;  that  Bopp's  Comparatiye  Gnrnmar, 
by  far  the  moat  important  work  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  appeared, 
was  published  in  1833 ;  and  that  Max  MUller,  who  had  long  already 
had  an  European  reputation,  must  surely  be  considered  to  have  won 
his  fame  by  1849,  when  the  fint  volume  of  his  gteat  edition  of  the 
"Rig-Veda"  appeared  Dr  Caldwell's  book,  which  appeared  aa  late 
as  1856,  is  only  of  yesterday  in  comparison  with  the  works  of  those 
masters  of  philulogical  science.  It  may  be  added — though  this  does 
not  of  itself  suffice  to  prove  Dr  Caldwell's  theory  to  be  right — that 
Max  Miiller  was,  and  we  believe  still  is,  an  upholder  of  that  theory. 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  the  enormous  advance  in  philo- 
]<^cal  science  which  Mr  Gover  dilates  upon,  though  a  real  and  great 
advance  as  far  aa  it  goes,  is,  after  all,  confined  within  very  narrow 
limitSL  The  range  within  which  philology  has  learnt  to  deal  with  its 
materiaU,  and  pursue  its  objects  in  a  tolerably  scientific  method  is 
still,  we  believe,  in  a  considerable  degree  confined  to  the  inCercom- 
parison  of  the  principal  languages  of  the  Aryan  family.  Each  of  those 
languages  is  so  thoroughly  known,  that  no  scholar,  however  fond  of 
theorising  he  may  be,  can  expect  to  be  able  to  paas  off  his  assumptions 
about  anything  connected  with  it  as  facts.  Beyond  the  intercom- 
parison  of  those  languages  '  veiy  little  philology  worthy  of  being  called 
scientific  haa  yet  appeared,  and  when  people  attempt  to  go  farther  wa 
generally  find  them  amusing  themselves  with  accidental  resemblancea, 
and  indulging  in  ingenious  guesses  pretty  much  as  of  old.  Within  the 
Aryan  range,  not  more  than  one  grtun  of  assumption  to  four  grains  of 
fact  is  considered  admissible.  Beyond  that  range,  we  may  consider 
ourselves  fortunate  if  we  find  ourselves  favoured  with  one  grain  of 
fact  to  four  of  assumption  I  It  would  have  been  no  loss  to  science  if 
Dr  Caldwell  had  contented  himself  with  comparing  the  Dravidian 
languages  one  with  another,  and  calling  attention  to  the  parallelisms 
and  coincidences  which  he  found  between  them  and  other  languages, 
without  attempting  to  build  any  theory  thereupon  respecting  their 
ultimate  relationship.  In  this  particular  Mr  Gover  has  improved  upon 
Dr  ColdwelL  He  does  not  theorise  1  He  would  not  consent  to  con- 
sider his  view  of  the  Aryan  relationship  of  the  Dravidian  languages 
as  a  plausible  theory, — a  theory  supported  by  a  certain  number  of 
facts, — a  theory  which  may  eventually  be  proved  to  be  true, — all 
which  we  are  prepared  to  consider  it     He  evidently  regards  it,  and 


*  To  which  miut'  be  addftd  Dr  Blenk's  "  Compsratira  Qrammar  of  the  Sooth 
African  Languigei." 
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insists  on  oar  reg&rding  it,  not  as  a  theory,  but  as  a  troth  which  has 
already  been  scientifically  demonit rated  ! 

It  would  have  been  well  if  Mr  Qover  had  made  himself  quite  sure 
of  perfectly  apprahending  Dr  Caldwell's  Scytbic  theory,  before  regard- 
ing its  refutation  and  the  establishment  of  his  own  Aryan  theory  in 
its  place,  as  not  only  of  considerable  moment  from  a  philological  point 
of  new,  bat  as  of  vaat  moral  and  political  importance.  According  to 
him,  Dr  Caldwell's  theory  was  that  the  Dravidians  are  a  Tuntoian 
people,  an  offehoot  of  the  Finnish  tribes,  and  their  languages  purely 
and  simply  Turanian.  In  reality  his  theory  was  not  so  difTerent  from 
Mr  Gofer's  as  Mr  Qover  appears  to  suppose.  For  this  miaap prehension 
Dr  Caldwell  himself  waa  partly  to  blame.  He  used  expressions  at 
times  implying  his  belief  in  the  affiliation  of  the  Dravidian  languages, 
not  to  the  Aryan  family,  but  to  the  Turanian  group  of  families, 
whilst,  in  those  portions  of  his  book  in  which  he  discaseed  the  question 
in  greater  detail,  he  attributed  almost  sa  much  importance  to  the  Aryan 
affinities  as  to  the  Turanian,  contenting  himself  with  holding  that  the 
Turanian  affinities  were  more  numeroua  and  more  essentially  charac- 
teristic He  felt  it  hard,  we  presume,  to  be  obliged  always  to  use  a 
rontid-about  mode  of  expression,  and  so  laid  himself  opeu  to  misap- 
prehension by  often  using  the  word  "  Scythian  "  alone  for  short.  His 
lists  of  Oiossarial  Affinities  would  almost  satisfy  Mr  Qover's  views. 
He  adduced  eighty-four  Dravidian  roots  which  he  considered  Scythian, 
and  of  these  he  stated  that  twenty-Gve  appeared  to  be  also  Aryan. 
On  the  other  hand,  not  including  words  which  appeared  to  him  to 
have  been  borrowed  by  the  Sanskrit  from  the  Dravidian  vemaculan, 
he  gave  a  list  of  twenty-one  roots  common  to  the  Sanskrit  and  the 
Dravidian,  and  a  hundred  and  six  roota  common  to  the  Dravidian  and 
the  weatera  representatives  of  the  Aryan  famUy.  He  considered  also 
that  those  hundred  and  six  roots  "must  have  been  introduced  into  the 
Dravidian  languages  before  the  Sanskrit  separated  from  its  Nsters,  or 
at  least  before  the  Sanskrit  as  a  separate  tongue  came  in  contact  with 
the  Dravidian  family."  These  roots,  he  said,  "are  so  nnmeroos,  many 
of  them  are  so  remarkable,  and  when  all  are  taken  together  the  analogy 
which  they  bring  to  light  b  so  distinct  that  an  ultimate  relation  of 
tome  kind  between  the  Dravidian  and  Indo-European  families  may  be 
regarded  as  conclosively  established  "  (p.  453).  In  the  same  page  he 
saggests  two  alternative  suppositions  as  to  the  nature  of  this  relation- 
ship, one  of  which  is  that  "it  must  be  concluded  that  both  races  were 
descended  from  a  conunon  source."  *     He  did  not,  however,  consider 

*  The  foUowiog  might  alio  hsve  been  adduced  :— "  A  contidsntion  of  tlie  Dra. 
Tjdiin  dsmoDStratiTe  and  interrogative  ToweU  teoili  to  coafinn  the  lupfunUon 
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the  Aryan  ori^u  of  tbe  Dnividian  languages  capable  of  being  proved 
by  gloraarial  affinities  alone,  such  as  he  had  adduced.  He  considered 
grammatical  structure,  methods  of  dealing  with  materials,  and  vital 
spirit,  as  of  more  importance  in  determining  the  relationship  of  long 
separated  tongues  than  mere  verbal  resemblances,  man;  of  which  might 
turn  out  on  further  investigation  to  be  fallacious  j  and,  in  consequcDce 
of  the  preponderance  of  the  evidence  that  appeared  to  bim  to  ba 
fbmislied  from  this  quarter,  he  con^dered  "the  propriety  of  placing 
these  languages  ia  the  Scythian  group  rather  than  in  the  Indo- 
Europeaa  indicated;"  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  he  called  attention, 
in  connection  vith  almost  every  point  discussed  in  the  book,  to  the 
"deep-seated  Indo-Europeanisms"  which  he  found  imbedded  in  the 
grammatical  structure  of  these  languages.  The  fullest  statement  of 
his  theory  is  in  page  50  of  the  Introduction.  "Whilst,  therefore,"  ha 
says,  "  I  claeaify  the  Dravidian  family  of  languages  as  essentially  and 
in  the  mun  Scythian,  I  consider  them  as  of  all  Scythian  tongues  those 
which  present  the  most  numerous,  ancient,  and  interesting  analogies 
to  the  Indo-European  languages.  The  position  which  this  famil; 
occupies,  if  not  mid-way  between  the  two  groups,  is  on  that  aide  of 
the  Scythian  group  on  which  the  Indo-European  appears  to  have  been 
severed  from  it.  If  this  view  be  correct  (as  I  think  it  will  be  shown 
to  be),  the  Indo-Europeanisms  which  are  discoverable  in  the  Dravidian 
languages  carry  us  back  to  a  period  beyond  all  history,  beyond  all 
mythology,  not  only  prior  to  the  separation  of  the  western  branches  of 
the  Indo-European  race  from  the  eastern,  but  prior  also  to  the  separa- 
tion of  the  yet  undivided  Indo-Karopeans  from  the  Scythian  stock." 

"  On  the  whole,  we  appear  to  have  reason  to  conclude  that  the 
various  forms  of  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person  singular  which  have 
now  been  compared,  are  identical,  and  that  this  word  was  the  comman 
property  of  mankind  prior  to  the  separation  of  the  Indo-European 
tribes  from  the  rest  of  the  Japhetic  family"  (p.  306).  "A  similar 
form  of  the  accusative  being  eitenwvely  prevalent,  as  we  have  seen, 

I  have  alreadj  eipreued  that  the  DnviduD  fsmilj  hu  retaioMl  aoms  Pns- 
Suukritic  Blementt  of  immeaiis  antiquity,  and  in  particular  that  it*  dimiiMiatni- 
tircB,  initcad  of  having  been  borrowed  from  tbe  SaDikrit,  rtpreaant  those  old 
Japhetio  baaei  from  which  ths  primuy  dentoDitrativea  of  tha  Suiakrit  itaalf,  as 
well  OS  of  laHous  other  memban  of  ths  Indo- European  famil;,  were  derived" 
[p.  395).  "  loitaad  of  BUpposiog  the  Dravidian  dialects  to  hare  borrowed  theae 
demonBtrattTai  (which  are  atiU  purer  than  tbe  Fsisian)  from  tbe  Suukrit  (which 
are  irregular  and  greatly  comipt«d),  it  is  mora  reaionabia  to  luppoM  that  the 
Dravidian  demanitratira  vowels  retain  and  oihibit  tha  primteraJ  baaea  from  which 
tha  demoDatratiTSB  of  the  Sanskrit  and  of  all  other  Indo-Europaan  tongnei  hava 
boeQd«riTed"(p.  SIO). 
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in  the  Scythian  tongnes,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  derive  the  Dn- 
vidiaa  case-sign  from  the  Indo-European.  In  this  instance  it  is  better 
to  conclude  that  both  families  have  retained  a  relic  of  their  original 
oneness"  (p.  221).  "The  hypothesis  of  the  existence  of  a  remote 
original  affinity  between  the  Dravidiaa  languages  and  the  Sanskrit, 
or  rather  between  those  languages  and  the  Indo-European  tongue*,  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  allow  us  to  give  the  Drsvidian  languages  a  place 
in  the  Indo-European  group,  is  altogether  different  from  the  notion 
of  a  direct  derivation  of  those  languages  from  the  Sanskrit  The 
hjrpothesis  of  a  remote  original  afBnity  is  favoured  by  some  interesting 
analogies  both  in  the  grammar  and  also  in  the  vocabulary,  which  will 
be  noticed  in  their  place"  (p.  29).  "Indo-European  anali^es  are 
so  intimately  connected  irith  the  individuality  and  vital  essence  of  the 
Draridian  langui^es,  that  it  seems  impossible  to  suppose  them  to  be 
merely  the  result  of  early  association,  however  intimate.  It  is  only 
on  the  supposition  of  the  existence  of  a  remote  or  partial  relationship 
that  they  appear  to  be  capable  of  being  fully  explained"  (p.  340). 

In  another  passage  the  theory  of  spontaneous  development  ab  intra 
was  advanced  for  the  purpose  of  accounting  for  certain  tendencies  in 
the  Indo-European  direction  observable  in  the  treatment  of  the  gender 
of  Donns: — "(These  tendencies)  are  not  the  result  of  Sanskrit  in- 
flnences,  of  which  no  trace  is  perceptible  in  this  department  of  Dra- 
vidiaa grammar,  but  have  arisen  from  the  progressive  mental  culti- 
vation of  the  Dravidiaus  themselves"  (p.  171).  The  pages  are  those 
of  the  Urat  edition  ;  and  respecting  the  real  nature  of  the  theory  of  Dra- 
vidian  relationship  advocated  therein,  some  degree  of  misapprehension 
seems  to  have  been  entertained  by  some  other  persons  besides  hlr 
Gover. 

If  Mr  Qover  had  noticed  these  and  similar  passages,  he  could  hardly 
have  supposed  the  difference  between  Dr  Caldwell's  theory  and  his 
own  to  be  so  great  and  essential,  and  pregnant  with  such  momentous 
oinsequences  to  the  governors  and  the  governed  as  be  has  done. 
There  is  no  reason  why  an  upholder  of  Dr  Caldwell's  theory  should 
not  hail  with  pleasure  any  well-considered  attempt  to  bring  the  Indo- 
Europeanisms  of  the  Dravidian  langunges  more  fully  to  light. .  The 
questioD  between  Dr  Caldwell  and  Mr  Cover  is  only  one  of  leas  or 
more.  Dr  Caldwell's  theory  is  so  wide — ^it  takes  us  so  far  back  into 
the  mist  of  ages — that  there  seems  to  be  room  in  it  for  as  many  new 
theories  as  are  liluly  to  be  invented.  Room  conid  be  found  in  it  even 
for  Mr  Cover's  theory,  if  only  its  sharp  comers  were  a  Uttle  smoothed 
away.  One  of  those  sharp  comers  is  the  exclusiveness  of  his  theory, 
as  it  is  held  by  him  at  present     He  will  not  consent  to  give  and  take, 
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but  must  have  all  We  are  not  Bure  vbetber  his  tlieory  will  fura 
better  for  this  in  the  end,  vhen  it  cornea  to  be  carefully  Ecmtioised  by 
the  great  BchoUra  in  Europe.  Doubtless  Mr  Qover  will  hold  that  so 
much  of  Dr  Caldwell's  book  as  advocates  the  existence  of  Aryan  ele- 
ments in  the  Dravidian  languages  is  perfectly  sound.  His  only  objec- 
tion doubtless  will  be  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  Yet  it  was  pre- 
cisely this  part  of  the  book  which  met  with  the  severest  criticism.  Tbe 
editor  of  the  Joantat  of  Ute  American  Oritntal  Society,  whilst  attributing 
some  weight  to  the  evidence  adduced  by  Dr  Caldwell  from  coirespon- 
dences  of  form  and  spirit  in  favour  of  the  relationship  of  the  Draridian 
languages  with  the  Scythian,  thought  all  that  part  of  the  work  which 
concerned  the  comparison  of  those  languages  with  any  other  than  tbe 
Scythian  so  nearly  destitute  of  scientific  value  that  its  omission  would 
have  been  a  gain  rather  than  a  loss  j  Ilere,  as  we  often  see,  doctors 
differ;  and  here,  it  is  evident,  that  Mr  Oover  may  expect  to  find  rocks 
ahead  in  his  exclusion  of  all  Scythian  elements  from  the  Dravidian 
languages,  and  his  afBliation  of  them,  simply  and  absolutely,  to  tbe 
Aryan  family.  Id  comparing  the  Dravidian  languages  with  the  Aryan, 
he  will  enjoy  many  advantages,  in  consequence  of  the  facilities  afforded 
him,  not  only  by  the  gramman  and  dictionaries,  but  by  the  ezten- 
eive,  ancient  literatures  of  the  languages  compared  ;  but  freedom  from 
criticism  will  not  be  one  of  the  advantages  he  will  enjoy.  The  evidence 
he  adduces  must  be  capable  of  enduring  a  far  more  searching  examina- 
tion than  that  adduced  by  Br  Caldwell  in  support  of  his  elastic  Scythic 
theory.  It  is  much  more  easy  to  discover  an  error  in  a  comparison 
when  both  terms  are  accurately  known,  than  when  one  only  is  accu- 
rately known,  and  the  other  is  known  only  very  imperfectly.  When 
Dr  Caldwell  wandered  off,  in  search  of  Dravidian  affinities,  over  tbe 
trackless  steppes  of  Central  Asia,  and  amongst  the  fogs  and  fens  of 
Siberia,  whilst  it  would  be  extremely  easy  for  bim  to  go  astray  and 
lose  bis  way,  it  would  not  be  so  easy  to  fallow  him  up  and  prove, 
point  by  point,  where,  when,  and  how  he  had  gone  astray.  But  when 
Mr  Cover  attempts  to  prove  the  Dravidian  languages  as  distinctively 
Aryan  as  the  Sanskrit,  or  tbe  Greek,  or  even  s\s  the  Celtic,  he  works 
at  our  own  door,  before  our  own  eyes,  in  the  full  light  of  the  most 
carefully  elaborated  works  of  the  beat  masters  in  philological  science  ; 
and  if  be  should  happen  at  any  time  t«  speculate  a  little  too  wildly, 
or  to  make  too  positive  an  assertion  about  something  not  perfectly 
warranted  by  the  evidence,  plenty  of  scholars  will  be  ready  to  be  down 
upon  him  in  a  trice. 

Mr  Oover  says  that  it  is  probably  not  extravagant  or  untrue  to  say 
that  there  is  not  one  true  Dravidian  root  common  to  tbe  three  great 
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brancheB — Tamil,  Telngu,  and  Canaresa — that  cannot  be  clearly  Bhown 
to  be  Aryan.  He  takes  as  a  Epecimen  the  word  pey,  devil,  and  telle 
ua  that  the  tnie  meaning  ia  not  "devil,"  but  "light,"  and  BigniSed 
originally  "  the  bright  one,"  that  is,  the  deity.  The  name  being  Aryan, 
the  deity  denoted  by  tbia  natfie  was  also  Aryan,  and  was  identical  with 
the  element  light.  But  some  of  the  Dravidiana,  cut  off  from  the  better 
teaching  of  the  fathers  of  their  race,  degenerated  in  their  woiship,  and 
thus  a  god  was  changed  into  a  devil !  This  idea  is  plausible,  and  it 
is  ingeniously  worked  out ;  but  its  accuracy  depends  on  the  nature  of 
the  evidence  on  which  the  alleged  original  aignification  of  the  word 
is  based.  It  is  an  interesting  question  of  roots  and  derivatives,  and 
yir  Qover's  discussion  of  it  is  earnest  and  vigorous.  Our  only  doubt 
is  as  to  whether  his  aigament  is  conclusive.  This  is  a  point,  however, 
on  which  Mr  GrOver  feels  no  doubt  at  all. 

He  argues  first  that  the  root  of  the  Tamil  word^j'  is  identical  with 
the  first  part  of  the  Sanskrit  word  for  devil,  piide/ia,  which  was  derived 
from  a  root  signifying  'light  /  and  then,  that  the  Tamil  relationships 
of  this  word  combine  to  show  that  'light'  was  its  original  meaning. 
We  may  remark,  at  the  outset,  that,  even  if  these  statements  were 
correct,  they  would  not  prove  that  the  being  now  worehipped  as  a 
devil  waa  originally  a  bright  being,  a  god.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
know  aametlung  of  the  history  of  the  words ;  to  ascertain  whether  the 
root  meaning  had  remained  unchanged  up  to  the  time  of  ita  applica- 
tion to  the  worship  of  this  god  or  devil ;  or  whether  it  might  not  have 
sustained  one  of  those  accidental  twists  so  common  in  all  languages, 
which  are  found  to  act  as  the  starting  point  of  new  and  onerpected 
meanings.  It  would  not  be  safe  to  assume  that,  because  the  oldest 
shape  of  the  root  of  the  English  word  '  money '  is  the  Sanskrit  man, 
'to  think,'  therefore  money  acquired  this  name  because  it  is  some- 
thing that  people  '  think '  a  great  deal  about  The  ultimate  derivation 
might  be  correct,  yet  the  assumption  founded  upon  it  would  be 
erroneous.  It  would  be  found  that  the  word  'money'  received  an 
accidental  twist  in  the  direction  of  its  modern  meaning.  We  should 
be  taken  to  the  temple  of  Juno  Uoneta  in  Home,  the  Mint  in  which 
money  was  first  coined,  and  there  we  should  see  how  the  change  of 
meaning  took  place, — the  goddess's  name  being  derived  from  moiuo, 
to  warn,  and  this  probably  being  an  ofishoot  from  tnan,  to  think. 
Where  the  modem  meaning  of  a  word  differs  very  widely  from  the 
root  meaning,  we  must  always  be  on  the  look-out  for  some  such  acci- 
dental change.  We  have,  therefore,  to  nsk  not  only  whether  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  Sanskrit  pii&rka  comes  from  a  root  meaning  to  adorn, 
to  shine,  but  also  whether  that  was  the  sense  in  which  the  word  came 
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to  be  so  &ppli«d.  It  looks  extraordinarj  that  the  name  of  tlie  very 
worst  class  of  spirits  kuowa  tu  the  Sansknt«peiiktDg  races  should  have 
been  intended  to  have  a  nienning  so  mnch  better  than  that  of  the 
names  of  the  half  divine  Asuras,  Daityas,  D&n&Taa,  Nftgos,  Rftkshasas, 
and  Yakshu,  and  equal  in  beauty,  as  well  aa  similar  in  aignilicatioii, 
to  that  of  the  Devas,  the  divine  beings,  themselves.  When  we  s«ek 
for  an  explanation  of  the  reason  why  the  term  I'iidehit  came  to  be 
applied  to  malignant  beings,  Sanskrit  authorities  snppljr  us  with 
derivations  whicb  differ  widely  from  Mr  Dover's.  Dr  Rost  derives 
piidclia  from  apt -4- ^A,  to  attack,  and  says  that  when  api  is  used  as 
a  preposition  it  generally  loses  its  initial  a.  Native  scholars  supply 
us  with  a  derivation  which  is  in  accordance  with  native  ideas  as  to  the 
character  and  habits  of  the  piiAcAa.  Piidcha,  according  to  them, 
means  an  'eater  of  flesh,'  and  ia  substantially  identical  with  the 
regular  compound,  piHt-asi,  a  word  which  has  the  same  meaning. 
This  view  ia  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  peSi,  a  noun  regularly 
formed  from  the  root  }ni,  means  both  a  lump  of  flesh,  and  the  name 
of  a  female  fiend.  Compare  the  Tamil  piychchi,  a  female  devil  How 
a  noun  aignifying  'flesh'  comes  from  n  root  signifying  'to  adorn,' 
is  the  only  questiun  that  remains,  and  that  ceases  to  present  any 
difflculty  when  it  is  remembered  that  that  root  signifies  also  to  '  form,' 
to  '  figure,'  to  '  organize,'  and  even  to  '  put  on,'  to  '  cover.' 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  Tamil  word  pig,  and  here 
our  course  is  comparatively  clear.  Whatever  may  be  said  for  or  agsunst 
the  idea  that  the  Sanskrit  piidcha  was  originally  a  'bright  being,' 
Mr  Dover  does  not  consider  pli/  derived  from  pUAelia  by  corruption 
or  abbreviation,  but  huLds  merely  that  the  routs  are  identicoL  The 
Dravidian  tongues,  be  'says,  do  not  need  these  foreign  analogies  to 
show  that  pey,  a  devil,  cunies  from  a  root  meaning  light.  He  mjgirt, 
we  think,  have  made  out  a  plausible  case  fur  the  direct  derivation  of 
pit/  from  piideha.  [Dr  Gundert  is  in  favour  of  this  derivation.]  Some 
Sanskrit  words  have  in  this  way  got  abbreviat«d,  and  both  the  abbre- 
viated form  and  the  unabbreviated  are  in  use.  Probably,  however, 
Mr  Dover  was  right  in  not  committing  himself  to  the  direct  derivation 
of  2>t!/  from  piiddia.  Though  the  words  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  inter- 
changeable, yet  people  who  are  skilled  in  diabolical  refinements  drftw 
a  distinction  between  them.  Fiy,  they  say,  means  tbe  ghost  of  a 
human  being  that  1ms  become  powerful  and  malignant  It  haa  a 
name  and  a  place  of  residence,  and  is  systematically  worshipped.  The 
pisdeha,  on  tbe  other  hand,  they  say,  has  no  home,  or  name,  or  wor- 
ship. The  bhUta,  they  add,  is  a  demon  of  a  somewhat  higher  order,  an 
attendant  on  the  Brabmanical  demon-gods.     It  is  stiU  more  worthy 
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of  notice  that  piy  has  meADiDgB  which  piidcha  hae  not.  In  combina- 
tiou  with  names  of  plants,  pSr/  means  '  wild,  uticultivated,  useless  for 
human  food  ; '  in  combination  with  names  of  animals  it  means  '  mad.' 
"We  often  find  that  the  use  of  a  word  in  combination  throwa  light  on 
its  original  meaning.  This  may  be  so  in  this  case — or  it  may  not — as 
it  is  possible  that  this  application  to  plants  and  animab  may  be  only 
a  metaphorical  transfer  of  the  older  meaning  of  'devil'  Still,  in 
either  case,  the  direct  derivation  of  pSj/  from  piidcha,  a  word  which  is 
never  used  in  this  way,  may  be  regarded  aa  aucertain,  though  possible. 

We  have  now  to  deal  with  the  Dravidian  evidence  adduced  by  Mr 
Qover  to  uhow  that  pel/  comes  from  a  root  meaning  light.  He  begins 
his  argument  by  stating  that  another  form  of  the  word  in  Tamil  is 
jiinan,  a  devil,  and  this  he  says  appears  in  Khoiid  as  ptnmi,  the  name 
uf  the  deity,  the  meaning  of  which  name  is  the  '  sun '  or  '  light'  Its 
ultimate  connection  is  with  the  Sanskrit  pinu  and  the  Greek  ^aitu. 
From  this  he  argues,  that  whether  amongst  the  Klionds  or  the  Tamil- 
ians,  the  worship  of  the  devil  was  originally  the  worehip  of  the  light 
of  the  sun.  Unfortunately  for  Mr  Cover's  theory,  there  is  no  such 
word  for  devil  in  the  Tamil  language  as  penam,  though  it  is  true  that 
in  Malayftjam  thero  is  a  word  meaning  devil,  piita,  which  would  in 
Tamil  be  piiui.  In  Tamil,  however,  we  have  a  corresponding  word 
pi,  a  word  meaning  foam,  froth,  which  is  represented  as  identical  with 
piaam,  a  fuUer  form  of  the  same  word ;  and  this  pinam  in  turn  is 
identical  wi&  the  Sanskrit  pkaia,  froth.  It  looks  aa  if  the  two  words 
piff,  devil,  and  jt,  froth,  with  the  more  correct  form  of  the  latter, 
piaam,  were  somehow  connected.  Froiu  pi,  foam,  would  cume  Jiiyi, 
one  who  foams,  one  from  whose  mouth  pi  comes,  and  p^^n  would 
naturally  be  abbreviated  into  pig.  What  more  natural  origin  than 
this  could  be  desired  for  p(y,  devil  1  Mr  Gover  may  possibly  object 
that,  however  plausible  it  may  be,  it  leaves  the  TamU  word  for  devil 
as  far  aa  ever  from  the  sweetness  and  light  it  ought  to  denot«." 

After  diaeuaaing  the  inferences  that  may  be  drawn  from  penam,  being 
a  Tamil  word  for  devil,  he  proceeds  to  adduce  examples  of  Dravidian 
words  beginning  with  p,  b,  or  v,  and  meaning  light,  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  that  pey  also  must  (could,  would,  or  should)  mean  light.  One 
of  the  words  he  adduces  is  veifi/U,  the  beat  of  the  sun.  The  root  of 
this  word,  however,  means  not  light,  but  heat     It  is  from  ve,  to  be 

*  Ur  Betmea  (uggeBted  to  me  tli«  pcwutiilitj'  of  the  derivation  of  pfy — il 
derived  from  Saoakrit  at  all — from  jirtta,  a  corpse,  tSaa  a  ghoat,  one  of  the  Pra- 
krit fomu  of  which  would,  according  to  the  usunl  rule,  bo  plya.  prela  (in  Tamil 
ptridan)  occaiioiullj  hu  in  Tamil  tha  meaning  of  ghoit ;  but  piy  uerer  iqmdi 
Mirpc&    ptyavk  la  unknown  in  Tamil. 
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hot,  one  of  the  commonest  roots  in  the  language,  and  very  prolific  of 
deriTatiTes.  The  two  Tamil  roots  that  really  mean  light,  of,  a  shining 
light,  and  v({,  a  diffused  light,  cannot  be  brought  into  any  hannony 
with  piy.  Another  word  which  he  addncea  is  piei,  which  he  says 
"  in  ancient  Tamil  was  the  moon."  It  looks  as  if  he  had  been  follow, 
ing  Dr  Hnnter's  authority  here,  as  we  find  that  in  his  "  Comparative 
Dictionary  of  the  Non-Aryan  Langnages,"  Hunter  puts  pirei,  for 
moon,  under  the  head  of  Ancient  Tamil.  The  word,  however,  is 
equally  modern  and  ancient,  and  it  means,  not  the  moon  itself,  except 
by  poetic  licence,  but  the  waxing  and  waning  moon,  the  crescent  moon. 
And  to  this  the  derivation  of  the  word  points.  The  most  natural 
derivation  is  pir,  the  root  of  pira,  other,  and  pirar,  to  change.  The 
meaning  of  pirei  is  doubtless  '  that  which  changes/  '  the  changing 
phases  of  the  moon.' 

The  word  on  which  &Ir  Qover  appears  to  place  liis  chief  dependence 
is  pagal,  day,  '  the  light  time,'  which  he  divides  quite  correctly  into 
pag,  the  root,  and  ai,  a  formative  termination.  He  might  have  quoted 
the  same  word  in  all  the  Dravidian  dialects,  bnt  he  contents  himself 
with  the  Tulova,  and  three  Dravidian  dialects  of  Central  India — the 
Madi,  the  liutluk,  and  the  Madia — evidently  following  Hunter  herein. 
If  pag,  the  verbal  root  of  this  word  pag<d,  day,  really  meant  light,  it 
would  be  an  interesting,  it  not  a  perfectly  conclusive,  argument  in 
favour  of  Mr  Cover's  view.  And  why  should  not  this  be  its  meaning  1 
It  is  certainly  very  natural  that  the  word  for  the  day,  as  distinguished 
from  the  night,  should  mean  light ;  and  it  ia  natural  also  that  a  per- 
son, £nding  light  placed  first  in  the  list  of  meanings  in  most  diction- 
aries, should  conclude  that  this  was  regarded  by  the  authors  of  those 
dictionaries  as  the  root  meaning  of  the  word.  But  however  natural 
these  assumptions  nay  he,  they  are  mere  assuniptioDs  after  all ;  and 
the  second  of  the  two,  the  assumption-  that  Tamil  dictionaries  tkre 
accustomed  to  place  the  root  meaning  first,  and  to  follow  this  up  by- 
derivative  meanings  in  the  order  of  their  development,  is  notoriously 
erroneous.  We  are  persuaded  that  the  author  of  the  "  Chaturakar£di," 
the  most  classical  Tamil  dictionary,  saw  quite  clearly  that  it  was  a  pure 
old  form  of  verbal  noun.  Be  gives  the  form  of  the  same  verbal  noun  in 
common  use  as  nn  equivalent,  and  two  other  verbal  nouns  nearly  equi- 
valent ;  and  yet  he  places  these  words  in  the  middle  of  the  list  of  mean- 
ings, instead  of  at  the  beginning.  We  shall  adhere  to  his  meanings,  but 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  arranging  them  in  the  order  in  which  he  himself, 
if  he  had  studied  the  matter,  must  have  supposed  them  to  have  been  deve- 
loped. The  succession  of  meanings  will  be  found  to  afford  some  interest- 
ing examples  of  the  oasoctation  of  ideas.     Fa^al,  verbal  nouQ,  from  the 
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root  pfl^-w,  to  divide:  meanings— 1,  poywflai,  'division;'  2,  'a  divi- 
sion j'  3,  piridal,  '  partition  ; '  i,  pifattal,  '  splitting,' '  cleaving  a.  thing 
into  two  equal  portions ;'  5,  '  middle,'  the  middle  of  anything  being 
the  point  where  the  division  or  cleavage  takes  place ;  6,  '  the  middle 
pin  of  a  yoke'  (a  particular  application  of  the  new  meaning  '  middle ') ; 
7,  '  the  middle  of  the  day,' '  midday,' '  noon '  (another  and  more  impor- 
tant example  of  the  same) ;  8,  '  the  snn,'  the  cause  of  noonday  bright- 
ness; 9,  'light;'  10,  'th»  whole  period  of  daylight,'  the  day,  as 
distinguished  from  the  night;  11, 'the  day,'  inclusive  of  the  night; 
13,  '  time.'  That  poffot  meant,  and  still  means,  especially  midday,  is 
well  illostrated  by  the  fact  that  the  phrase  Poffoleikku  mil  (and  the 
corresponding  Telnga  phrase)  mesns,  not  '  after  the  day  is  over,'  but 
simply  '  afternoon.' 

We  see  now  that  the  root  meaning  of  pagal  is  not  light,  as  Mr  Gover 
supposed  it  to  be,  but  division,  and  with  this  disappears  every  trace 
of  evidence  from  Dravidian  sources  in  favour  of  the  supposition  that 
the  Tamil  piy  was  not  so  black  as  he  has  been  painted,  but  was  origin- 
ally a  bright  being,  a  deity.  Mr  Gover  informs  us  that  a  hundred 
other  examples  might  be  addnced  in  favour  of  this  meaning  of  the 
word  piff ;  but  it  is  impossible,  of  course,  for  us  to  deal  with  them 
until  we  know  what  they  are.  It  is  evident  that  Mr  Gover  was  dili- 
gently looking  ont  all  over  India  for  words  for  light  beginning  with 
the  letter  p,  and  in  this  inquiry  he  appears  to  have  found  only  a  very 
little  help  in  Dr  Hunter's  lists.  Of  the  seventeen  South  Indian  words 
for  light  given  by  Dr  Hunter,  none  begin  with  a  p,  so  none  could  be 
made  use  of;  but  amongst  the  twenty-one  words  for  light  contained  in 
the  list  of  words  belonging  to  the  dialects  of  Central  India,  fortunately 
one  word  beginning  with  a  p  was  found,  and  here  it  is,  "  In  another 
dialect,"  says  ifr  Gover,  "  prymorv  is  the  light."  The  Eeikadi  of  Dr 
Hunter's  lists  is  that  other  dialect  There  are  two  letters  different  in 
Dr  Hunter.  He  gives  the  word  as  paymaro,  not  as  p*yvwro.  This 
makes  the  resemblance  of  the  first  syllable  to  the  Tamil  piy  a  little 
more  doubtful ;  but  apart  from  this,  one  would  like  to  know  the  ugni- 
fication  of  the  second  portion  of  the  word,  and  the  literal  meaning  of 
the  entire  word.  It  looks  like  a  compound,  and  therefore  requires 
explanation.  One  of  our  reasons  for  thinking  so  is  that  it  resembles 
BO  much  a  word  for  day  (not  light)  in  another  Central  Indian  dialect,  the 
-  Yerukala  of  Dr  Hunter's  lists.  The  word  is  given  iu  two  shapes,  pavtr- 
maru  and  pangamaru.  This  word  must  surely  be  a  compound ;  and 
if  so,  it  is  only  when  we  come  to  know  the  real  meaning  of  each  part 
of  the  compound  that  we  shall  be  able  to  determine  its  ulterior  relation- 
ship.   In  this  particular  Dr  Hunter's  lists  of  words  cannot  always  be 
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trusted.  When  the  qaestioner  does  not  know  the  Idngnnge  of  the 
person  questioned,  and  the  person  questioned  is  equ&lly  iguoisiit  uf  the 
language  of  the  questioner,  the  result  vill  sometimes  be  of  an  amnaing 
rather  th&n  a  satisfactory  nature. 

"  It  has  always  been  easy,"  Mr  Qover  says,  "  to  change  a  god  into  ft 
devil.  The  last  word  used  is  an  illustration,  for  devil  is  a  clear  deriv- 
"f-  ative  from  deva,  and  is  closely  related  to  deity.  That  gods  have  ere 
now  bften  changed  into  devils  is  certain,  of  which  perhaps  the  best 
proof  is  the  fact  that  the  word  deva,  a  god  amongst  the  Sanskrit- 
speaking  T&ce,  denotes  a  demon  amongst  the  monotheistical  Zoroas- 
trians."  Mr  Cover's  illustration  of  this  change  is  a  remarkable,  if  not  a 
satisfactory  one.  He  evidently  considers  the  derivation  of  our  English 
daril — like  that  of  the  French  diable,  the  Italian  diavolo,  and  the  Ger- 
man tfufrl,  from  the  iiaZiiKa;  at  the  Greek  New  Testament — as  an  old- 
world  theory  which  the  advance  of  science  has  annihilated.  Aa  the 
final  I  in  devil  keeps  its  place  in  all  the  European  languages,  we  should 
be  tempted  to  advise  Mr  Gover  to  retain  it,  and  then  be  would  be  able 
to  give  the  word  an  interesting  extension.  JOeval  is  the  Hindustani 
for  a  temple,  and  the  name  must  denote,  not  the  house  of  God,  but  a 
pl.ice  where  devils  are  worshipped  I 

Mr  Gover's  philology  is  used  thronghont  to  support  his  etlmolt^y. 
He  considers  it  of  great  moral  and  political  importance  to  prove  th»t 
the  Dravidians  are  an  Aryan,  cot  a  Scythian  race.  The  Scythian 
theory,  he  says,  "  shuts  up  the  doors  of  sympathy  and  fellow-feeling 
between  the  Dravidian  peoples  and  their  English  conquerors,  and  rele- 
gates the  former  to  that  particukr  human  race  which  is  lowest  in  the 
scale  of  humanity,  and  therefore  farthest  from  their  Arjran  fellow- 
subjects."  Whether  the  Scytbic  theory  be  ever  refuted  on  philological 
grounds  or  not,  we  think  Mr  Gover  need  not  distress  himself  by  attri- 
buting to  it  such  deplorable  conseqoences.  He  quotes  Dr  Parrar's 
estimate  of  the  Scythian  or  Turanian  peoples,  as  if  it  corroborated  bia 
own  ;  but  the  exceptions  mentioned  by  Dr  Farrar  deprive  his  estimate 
of  the  value  it  might  otherwise  have  possessed.  The  eiceptions,  he 
says,  are  the  Chinese,  Finns,  Magyars,  and  Turks.  He  ought  to  have 
added  the  Japanese.  This  is  an  extraordinary  mode  of  stating  an. 
exception,  though  whether  it  is  correctly  attributed  to  Dr  Farrar  we 
know  not.  It  is  aa  if  he  had  said,  the  Turanians  belong  to  the  lowest 
strata  of  humanity,  with  the  exception  of  nineteen-twentieths  of  their 
number  who  occupy  a  very  respectable  position  among  the  upper  strata. 
It  may  have  been  meant  that  whatever  be  said  of  the  intellectual 
advancement  of  certain  Turanian  peoples,  yet  in  so  far  as  their  moral 
nature  is  concerned,  it  is  undeniable  that  all  Turanians  are  inferior  to 
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all  Aryans.  Even  when  thus  limited,  tltis  statement  is  still  far  too 
sweeping.  Few  people  consider  the  Turks  morally  inferior  to  the 
modera  Greeks,  and  do  one  would  dream  of  placing  the  (Hungarian) 
Uagyara  either  morally  or  intellectaally  below  the  Bonnunians  or  the 
Croats.  Progress  in  civilisation  depends  not  only  on  race,  but  also, 
and  perhaps  in  «  still  greater  degree,  on  climate  and  external  circum- 
stances. Moral  development  is  profoundly  affected  by  religion  Mid 
political  history.  If  the  Gdnds,  the  Khonds,  and  the  other  Dravidian 
tribes  of  Central  India  are  Aryans,  as  the  civilised  Dravidians  are  now 
asserted  to  be,  it  is  plain  that  Aryan  blood  alone  is  not  all-safficlent, 
and  that  isolation  amongst  forests  and  mountuns  makes  Aryans  some- 
times look  marvellously  like  Scythians.  Those  '  Veddahs  of  Ceylon ' 
(in  Tamil  Viiar,  hnntsmen),  who  ue  introduced  as  examples  of  Turan- 
ian "  imperfectibility,''  are  probably  the  Dravidian  aborigines  of  the 
island.  According  to  Mr  Gover,  therefore,  they  must  be  Aryans.  On 
the  other  hand,  this  discussion  ceases  to  have  any  special  importance 
or  significance,  when  Dr  Caldwell's  Scythic  theory  is  correctly  appre- 
hended. If  the  Dravidian  race  separated  from  the  great  primitive 
Asian  hordes  before  the  final  separation  from  the  same  hordes  of  the 
Aryan  tribes, — if  we  suppose  it  to  have  taken  its  origin  at  so  high  a 
point  as  this  in  the  stream  of  time, — it  is  evident  that  every  attempt 
to  differentiate  between  Aryans  and  Turanians,  in  so  far  as  the  Dravi. 
dians  are  concerned,  may  almost  as  well  be  abandoned.  In  pbysiolo- 
gical  characteristics  and  capacity  for  intellectual  and  moral  develojv 
ment,  the  Dravidians  are  probably  fit  to  be  classified  with  the  most 
favoured  race;  and,  being  a  primitive  race  themselves,  it  is  of  little 
importance  to  what  other  primitive  races  we  affiliate  them. 


SUNDABA  pXnPYA. 

Thb  following  are  the  extracts  from  the  Muhammedan  hiatorioiu 
referred  to  in  the  Introduction,  with  Colonel  Yule's  remarks,  and  a 
few  additional  particulars. 

Passi^^  from  Polo's  contemporaiy,  Rashiduddiu,  quoted  in  Sir  H. 
Elliot's  "  History  of  India  "  (new  edition,  p.  C9). 

"  M'abar,  from  KftUm  to  Silivrar  (should  be  Niliwar  =  Nellore),  extends 
.100  parasangB  along  the  shore.  ....  The  king  is  called  Dewar,  which 
means  in  the  ]ll'&b&r  language  '  the  I-ord  of  wealth.' ....  Within  the 
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Lut  few  jrears  (written  towards  1300)  Sundar  Bandi  was  Dewar,  who, 
vith  his  three  brothers,  obtained  power  in  different  directions,  and 
Malik  al-Taki-uddin,  brother  of  Shaikh  Jumaluddin,  was  hia  minister 
and  adviMT,  to  whom  he  assigned  the  government  of  Fatan,  Malefatan, 
and  B&wal  (read  Kiil  as  it  is  in  some  KS8.)"  Here,  saya  Colonel  Yu]e, 
we  have  Polo's  Senderbandi  Dewar  and  his  brotfaera.  MoreoTer,  in 
Kamnsio's  edition  of  Polo,  the  brother  princes  are  not  five,  but  four,  as 
in  Rashid.  .  ..."  In  the  year  692  a.h.  (a.d.  1293)  the  Dewar  died, 
and  his  wealth  and  possessions  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  advenaries 
and  opponents,  and  Shaik  Jnmaluddin,  who  succeeded  him,  obtained,  it 
is  said,  an  accession  of  700  bnllock-loada  of  jewels,"  &c 

The  Persian  history  of  Wassaf  has  some  particulars  the  same  and  some 
differing.  The  third  volume  of  the  new  edition  of  Elliot  contains  some 
of  those  passages  from  Wassaf,  which  Von  Hammer  embodies  in  his 
"  History  of  the  llkbans  of  Perua."  It  is  plain  from  these  that  Kaabid* 
addin  copied  from  Wassaf,  or  vice  vertA.  "  M'abar  is  the  coast  which 
stretches  from  the  Persian  Sea,  through  a  length  of  300  fBisangs,  to 
Nil&war.  Its  princes  are  called  Diwar  or  Lord."  He  then  gives 
exactly  the  same  account  of  Sundar  Bandi  being  Dewar  of  M'abar  and 
dying  in  a.h.  092  (a.d.  1293)  as  that  given  by  Raahiduddin.  There 
is  a  difference  only  as  to  his  successor.  Instead  of  making  the  Huham- 
medan  Jumaluddin  succeed,  Ellliot's  translation  from  Wassaf  ran,  "  It 
is  related  by  Malik  &1  IslAm  Jumaluddin  that  out  of  that  treasure  (left 
by  Sundar  Bandi)  7000  oxen,  laden  with  precious  atones  and  pure 
gold  and  aiiver/ell  to  the  tkare  of  the  brother  who  tueceeded  him." 

At  a  later  date  we  have  the  following  : — 

"  Kales  Dewar,  the  ruler  of  M'abar,  enjoyed  a  highly  prosperous  life, 
extending  to  forty  and  odd  years,  during  which  time  neither  any  foreign 
enemy  entered  his  country,  nor  any  severe  malady  confined  him  tu  bed. 
His  coffers  were  replete  with  wealth,  insomuch  that  in  the  treasury  of 
the  city  of  Mardi  [this  is  what  Von  Hammer  has  as  Shalirmandt  =- 
Shahrpandi  ^  the  city  of  the  F&i^di,  Madura]  there  were  1200  crowns 
of  gold,  &C.,  &c.  Tills  fortunate  and  happy  sovereign  had  two  sons, 
the  elder  named  Sundar  Pandi,  who  was  legitimate,  his  mother  being 
joined  to  the  Dewar  by  lawful  marriage,  and  the  younger  named  Tim 
Pandi  [Pirebeudi  of  Von  Hammer  -  Vlra  P^di  1],  was  illegitimate.  .  .  . 
As  Tira  Pandi  was  remarkable  for  his  shrewdness  and  intrepidity,  the 
ruler  nominated  him  as  his  successor.  His  brother,  Sundar  Pandi, 
being  eniftged  at  this  supercession,  killed  his  father  in  a  moment  of 
rashness  and  undutifnlness,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  A.H.  T09 
(1310  A.D.),  and  placed  the  crown  on  hie  head  in  the  city  of  Mardi 
[Madurei    is    often  mispronounced    by    the   vulgar    Marudei],    and 
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induced  the  troops  vbo  were  there  to  sapport  his  intereata,  and  con- 
veyed Bome  of  the  royal  treasures  which  were  deposited  there  to  tlie 

city  of  Mftukfll  (^tenkpu  in  Von  Hammer) Upon  this  his 

brother  Tira  Pandi,  heing  resolved  on  avenging  his  father's  blood,  fol- 
lowed to  give  him  battle,  and  on  the  margin  of  a  lake  which  in  their 
IftDgaage  they  call  TtJAchi  (Ham.,  TeUji),  the  opponents  came  to 
action.  ....  l^ra  Pandi,  wounded,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
....  llan&r  Barmiil  (Ham.,  Permel),  the  son  of  the  daughter  of 
Kales  Dewiir,  who  espoused  the  cause  of  Tin)  Pandi,  being  at  that 
time  at  Kar&nihatti,  near  E&lfll  [Von  Hammer,  Kiramjetti,  in  the 
country  of  Kail],  sent  him  assistance  both  in  men  and  money,  which 
was  attended  with  a  most  fortunate  result.  Sundar  Pandi ...  at  last 
met  with  the  chastisement  due  to  his  ingratitude;  for  in  the  middle 
of  the  year  a.h.  710  (a.d.  1310)  Tira  Pandi,  having  collected  an  army, 
advanced  to  oppose  him ;  and  Sundar  Pandi,  trembling  and  Alarmed, 
fled  from  his  native  country,  and  took  refuge  under  the  protection  of 
Alauddin  of  Delhi,  and  Tira  Pandi  became  firmly  established  in  hia 
hereditary  kingdom."  Colonel  Yule  remarks — "  This  Sundar  Pandi 
is  quite  different  from  the  man  of  four  brethren;  first,  because  the 
latter  had  been  dead  eighteen  years  before  this  escape  to  Delhi ; 
second, — but  no  more  reasons  seem  wanted  after  that !  The  notion 
that  floats  in  my  mind  is  that  the  real  kings  of  Madura  were  Kalt» 
and  his  sons  Sundar  and  Tira  Pandi,  and  that  Marco  Polo's  Sender 
Bandi,  Asciar,  and  brethren,  were  a  separate  family,  probably  of  adven- 
turers, who  had  got  possession  of  the  coast  country,  and  perhaps  paid 
some  nominal  homage  to  Madura.  But  then  Kales's  name  ought  to  be 
in  the  Madura  lists  as  predecessor  of  Sundara  Pandi." 

With  reference  to  the  Kales  Dewar  of  Wassaf,  drca  1309-10,  it  is 
deserving  of  notice  that  according  to  the  Singhalese  records  the  PAqdyaii 
king  at  that  time  was  called  Kuk^khara ;  and  that  this  was  a  different 
Kula^khora  from  the  one  already  mentioned  in  the  Introduction  ap- 
pears from  the  fact  that  he  is  represented,  not  as  being  conquered  by  the 
tiinghaleae,  but  aa  carrying  the  war  into  the  Singhalese  territory.  Bhu- 
vaneka  Bihu  the  first,  as  I  am  informed  by  Mr  Rhys  Davids,  began 
to  reign  in  a.D.  1303,  and  died  in  1314 ;  and  at  the  end  uf  hia  reign 
Aryachakravarti,  in  command  of  an  army  sent  by  the  Pl^dyan  king 
Kulas^khara,  took  the  capital  of  Ceylon  and  carried  off  the  celebrated 
tooth-relic  The  names  of  Sundara  and  Vtra  are  not  mentioned  by  the 
Singhalese  narratives  in  connection  with  this  Kulas^khara.  I  have 
many  inscriptions  in  my  possession  relating  to  the  reign  of  Kulasf- 
khara,  but  as  none  of  them  contains  any  date,  except  the  year  of  the 
king's  reigD,  Z  am  unable  to  determine  when  he  lived,  or  whether  there 
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were  one  or  two  of  the  name.  From  the  tenor  of  the  ioscripUona  it  is 
my  imjireasion  that  they  all  refer  to  one  and  the  same  person,  and 
probably  the  second  king  of  the  name,  rather  than  the  first  I  hsve 
two  inscriptions  of  one  Vira  P^dya ;  but  this  Yira  could  not  have 
been  the  Vira  represented  by  the  Uuhammedan  historians  as  SundarA's 
brother  and  rival,  n  by  the  Singhalese  annalists  as  his  rival,  for  these 
inscriptions,  unlike  his,  are  dated,  and  according  to  them  the  date  of 
this  Vtra  FElQdya's  accession  was  a.d.  1437.  The  discrepancy  be- 
tween Bashiduddin's  statement  that  the  Sundar  Fandi,  who  died  in 
A.D.  1203,  was  succeeded  by  his  Uahammedan  minister,  and  Wassafs 
statement  that  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  is  not  a  very  aeriona 
one.  Both  statements  may  hare  been  in  a  measure  true.  There  is  a 
discrepancy,  however,  in  WaasaTs  own  account  of  his  two  Sundara 
which  seems  to  me  at  present  irreconcilable.  According  to  him,  as  to 
Raehiduddin,  Sundar  Pandi,  the  Dewnr  of  M'abor,  died  in  A.D.  1293, 
the  year  after  Marco  Polo's  yisit;  yet  Kales,  the  father  of  the  other 
Sundar  Pandi  and  Tira  Pandi,  who  was  murdered  by  Sundar  in  a.d. 
1310,  had  been  Dewar  of  M'al»r  for  forty  and  odd  years,  and  during 
the  whole  of  that  time  had  enjoyed  unexampled  peace  and  prosperity  ! 
Wassaf  here  seems  somehow  to  have  misapprehended  his  authorities, 
for  he  provides  no  room  for  his  first  Sundar  during  Kales's  long 
reign. 

After  the  above  was  written,  an  interesting  extract  from  the  Sin- 
ghalese j^istorical  records,  regarding  the  invasion  of  EnUMkhara's 
territory  by  the  Singhalese,  was  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Atiatic 
Society  of  Bfi^gal,  Ka  2, 1872,  by  Mr  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  then  dbtrict 
judge,  Anur^h&pQra,  Ceylon,  an  eminent  Singhalese  scholar.  This 
extract  is  too  long  to  give  here  m  txtenso,  bnt  the  substance  of  it  is  as 
follows : — 

The  P&Qdu  king  Parikrama,  of  the  city  of  Ifadura,  became  terrified 
by  the  army  with  which  Kinff  Kulaiikhara  was  preparing  to  attack 
him,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  the  great  king  of  Ceylon,  Par&kiam» 
Bfiliu,  to  supplicate  his  help.  Before  anything  could  be  done.  Kola* 
Sahara,  the  king,  had  snrrounded  Madura  with  a  large  army,  and 
taken  prisoner  the  P&ndn  king  and  his  army.  On  hearing  this,  Par&- 
krama  B&hu,  the  great  king,  sent  his  general,  Lnnk&rapura,  with  a 
great  army,  filling  several  hundred  ships,  with  orders  to  slay  Euta^< 
khara,  and  establish  in  that  kingdom  sottae  one  who  come  of  the  stock 
of  the  kings  of  P&pdu.  Tliis  general  with  his  army  landed  at  a  place 
called  Lassilla,  and  there  defeated  the  army  of  a  Tamil  named  Arak. 
The  rulers  of  five  districts  then  came  up  with  an  army,  and  after  a 
fierce  fight  were  defeated.    Other  aix  rulers  with  their  forces  joined  the 
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five,  but  they  also  were  overthrown.  Then,  at  the  order  of  FatHkraina 
B&hn,  the  general  set  np  a,  pillar  of  victory  at  a  place  near  Rftm^jwara, 
and  formed  a  town  called  Far&krama,  where  he  lived.  Whilst  he  was 
there  Kula^hara  sent  Sundara,  the  P&iidv,  hing,  with  many  council- 
lors, to  attack  him,  bat  the  Singhalese  general  beat  them  in  three 
pitched  battles.  He  then  fought  several  battles  with  Alawanft  Perumftl 
and  other  chiefs,  and  took  various  countries,  lillages,  and  towns. 
KulasSkliara  then  entered  on  a  campaign  in  the  Eandaya  district,  but 
was  defeated,  and  was  obliged  to  take  refuge,  with  bis  warriors,  in  a 
city  which  they  barricaded.  The  Singhalese,  however,  broke  in,  and 
Eulas^hara  escaped  tbroagh  a  gat«  la  disgnise.  Thereupon  the  Sing- 
halese celebrated  a  festival  of  victory,  and  made  Ytra  Fdijdn  king 
with  great  ceremony.  The  narrative  tlien  goes  on  to  relate  how  Eula-  ■ 
^hara,  aft«r  his  flight  in  disguise,  fortified  himself  in  the  stronghold 
of  Tondam&na,  and  afterwards  sallying  thence  retook  Kandayam, 
defeating  two  of  Lank&rapura's  lieutenants,  and  how  Lank&rapnra  again 
defeated  him,  re-established  peace,  and  confirmed  Vtra  Fftndu  on  the 
'  throne,  restoring  the  banished  Tamil  nobles  to  their  lands,  and  anoint- 
ing Vtra  P4^du  in  the  city  of  Madura. 

We  find  lere  again  the  very  same  three  names  that  appear  in  the 
Uuhammedan  liistories — Kales  (doubtless  KulajSkhara),  Sundara,  and 
Vtra  :  and  both  narratives,  though  differing  in  other  particulars,  agree 
in  leaving  Vlra  on  the  throne.  The  dates  differ  very  considerably. 
Parftkrama  Bflhu  the  Great,  king  of  Ceylon,  ascended  the  thi  one  in 
1153  A.D.,  and  died  in  1186.  His  expedition  against  the  P&ndyan 
country  appears  to  have  commenced  in  1173  ;  whilst  Was!>af  represents 
Vtra  Pili>di  as  finally  triumphing  over  his  brother  Snndaia,  the  mur- 
derer of  their  father  Kales,  in  1310  a.d.  It  is  difficult  to  snppose  that 
there  were  two  trios  of  contemporary  Madura  princes,  named  severally 
Kahil€khara,  Snndani,  and  Vtra,  the  latter  two  of  whom  were  on  oppo- 
site sides;  and  if  there  were  only  one  euch  trio,  it  follows  that  either 
tbe  Singhalese  or  the  Mnhammedan  narrators — (surely  not  the  Sin- 
ghalese, who  are  remarkably  trustworthy) — must  have  fallen  into  a 
chronological  error  of  more  than  a  hundred  years.  The  Sundara  of  tbe 
Singhalese  narrative  presents  few  or  no  points  of  resemblance  to  the 
Sundara  of  the  inscriptions  and  the  Saiva  revival,  the  last  sovereign  of 
the  old  Plti^dya  line ;  but  so  far  as  appears  at  present,  there  is  no  insu- 
perable difficulty  in  the  way  of  identifying  this  more  eminent  Sundara 
with  the  first  Sundara  of  the  Hubammedan  historians,  who  died  in 
1293,  and  the  Sender  of  Marco  Polo,  who  was  alive  1292. 

According  to  the  Mubammedan  historians  tbe  flight  to  Delhi  of 
Snndara,  the  murderer  of  Kula^hara,  led  to  the  invasion  of  the 
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Mndura  country  by  Malik  KafAr.  I  sTuil  myaelf  again  of  Colonel  Yule's 
kindness.  Additional  statement  by  Wasaaf,  not  given  in  the  prioted 
extracts.  "  In  the  last  year  but  one  of  AUuddin's  reign  (a.d.  131S). 
he  sent  his  general  Haz&rdinftri  {aliat  Malik  Kaffir),  with  four  lakhs 
of  men,  to  conquer  M'abar.  The  Raja  of  M'abar  hid  himself  ia  die 
jungles.  The  booty  was  tremendous  ;  700  elephants,  and  gold  to  snch 
exteut  that  every  soldier  had  25  lbs. !  The  farmer-general,  Sora- 
juddin,  desired  to  place  hia  treasure  in  security  (and  was  plundered, 
whereupon  he  took  poisou).  .  .  .  The  son,  Malik  Nizamuddin,  betook 
himself  to  the  court  of  Al&uddin  to  complain  of  this  robbery,  and 
obtained,  with  the  restoration  of  a  part  of  hia  property,  the  adminiatta- 
tion  of  the  finances,  which  had  been  entrusted  to  hia  grand&tber 
Jumaluddin  £t  Thaibi,  and  his  father  Surajuddin."  According  to 
Ferishta,  Malik  KafQr  conquered  M'abar  as  far  south  as  Rame- 
ehwar,  or  Adam's  Bridge,  opposite  Ceylon,  where  be  built  a  mosque. 
M'abar  was  regarded  by  Ferishta  as  a  portion  of  the  Bel&la  kiog- 
dom  of  Dniraaamudra.  Ibn  Batuta,  who  appears  to  have  viaited 
Madura  in  a.d.  1348-9,  found  the  country  still  under  Muhammedan 
rule.  The  P&i^dya  kings  after  a  time  got  the  better  of  the  Mufaam- 
medan  intruders  and  resumed  their  ancient  sway,  but  I  am  unable  to 
fix  the  date.  The  earliest  dated  inscription  of  this  second  line  of 
PlL^dyaa  in  my  poesesuou  is  that  of  Vlra  Fai^dya  in  a.D.  1437. 


ARE  THE  PARIARS  (PAREITAS)  OF  SOUTHERN  INDIA 
DRAVIDIANS) 

It  has  been  commonly  supposed  by  Anglo-Indians,  that  cert^n  tribes 
and  castes  inhabiting  Southern  India,  especially  the  Pareiyas,  Pa|]a3, 
Puleiyas,  and  similar  tribes,  belong  to  a  different  race  from  the  mass  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  higher  castes  are  styled  Eindils,  or  else  Tamilians, 
Malay&lis,  &,e.,  according  to  their  langu^e  and  nation  ;  but  those 
names  are  withheld  from  some  of  the  ruder  and  more  primitiva  tribes, 
and  from  the  Pareiyas  and  other  agricultural  slaves.  As  this  supposi- 
tion, and  the  use  of  words  to  which  it  has  given  rise,  are  frequently 
met  with  both  iu  convereation  and  in  books,  it  seems  desirable  to 
inquire  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  this  opinion  may  be  regarded  as 
correct. 
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It  is  DGceas&ry  here  to  premise  some  remarks  on  the  meaning  of  the 
term  Hindfl.  This  tena  b  Bsed  in  India  in  a  variety  of  ways,  bat  its 
most  common,  as  well  as  its  best  authorised  meaning,  is  that  of  an 
adherent  of  the  system  of  religion  called  HindQism.  It  is  true  that 
this  nse  of  tbe  term  is  liable  to  serious  objection,  itiasmucli  aa  the  term 
Hindfl  originally  meant,  and  ongLt  still  to  mean,  an  Indian — an  inha- 
bitant of  India — irrespective  of  the  religion  to  which  he  belonged.  It 
seems  hardly  fair  to  use  a  term  which  in  itself  has  not  a  theological, 
but  a  geographical  meaning,  to  denote  the  adherents  of  one  out  of 
several  religions  which  prevail  in  the  region  to  which  tbe  term  applies. 
There  is  no  such  inconsistency  pertaining  to  the  use  of  tbe  terms 
Buddhist,  Jaina,  Uuhammedan,  or'  Christian.  Notwithstanding  this, 
in  consequence  of  the  difficnlty  of  finding  any  other  convenient  term 
to  denote  tbe  followera  of  the  Brahmanical  religion,  or  the  religion  of 
the  Yedas  and  Par&ijas,  and  also  In  consequence  of  tbe  followers  of 
this  religion  forming  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  India, 
people  have  been  led  to  adopt  the  national  name  as  a  term  of  religious 
nomenclature.  This  meaning  has  been  made  authoritative  by  its  use 
in  official  documents,  and  by  a  decision  of  one  of  the  courts,  to  the 
effect  that  tbe  term  Hindfls,  as  used  in  tbe  '  Indian  Succession  Act,'  is 
meant  to  denote  the  adherents  of  the  religion  called  Hinduism,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  Indian  Christians  are  declared  not  to  be  Hindfls  in 
the  meaning  of  the  Act.  This  being  the  case,  it  seems  to  have  become 
desirable  that  the  term  Hindfl  shodld  now  cease  to  be  used  in  any 
other  sense.  Consistency  in  the  use  of  terms  b  of  more  importance 
than  accuracy  of  etymology.  It  may,  therefore,  be  admitted — using 
the  word  in  this  sense — that  the  Tudas,  the  Khonds,  and  many  of  the 
Oftnds  are  not  Hindfls,  and  also  that  some  of  tbe  predatory  wandering 
tribes  are  probably  not  Hind&s ;  though,  geographically,  tbey  have  all 
as  much  right  to  the  name  of  Hindtt  as  the  Brahmans  themselves.  In 
some  of  these  cases,  however,  it  would  be  safer  to  say  merely  that  such 
and  such  classes  are  not  regarded  as  orthodox  Hindfls.  As  for  the 
Pareiyas  and  the  lower  castes  generally  in  the  more  civilised  districts 
of  the  country,  they  are  HindQs  by  religion,  like  the  rest  of  the  com- 
mmiity,  Tbe  Brahmans  and  the  Pareiyas  equally  worship  Siva  and 
Yisbnu,  and  therefore  are  equally  Hind&s.  Tbe  differences  between 
them  pertain  to  caste,  not  to  religion. 

Many  penons,  especially  in  Northern  India,  have  been  accustomed 
to  use  the  term  HindA  as  synonymous  with  Aryan.  Tbey  call  the 
Brabmana  and  tbe  higher  castes  of  Northern  Indb  Hindfls,  but  witb- 
biild  the  name  from  the  aboriginal  races.  This  seems  an  improper  use 
of  words,  inasmuch  as  it  denationalises  not  only  the  low-caste  inhabi- 
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tants  of  the  northein  provinces  and  the  rude  forest  tribca  of  Central 
India,  but  abo  tbs  whole  of  the  Dravidiau  inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula ; 
notwithstanding  the  proofs  that  exist  that  they  crossed  the  Sind,  Hind, 
or  Indus,  and  occupied  the  Sapta  Sindhu,  or  '  country  of  the  seren 
rivers' — the  Yaidik  name  of  India,  as  far  as  India  w:as  at  that  time 
known — before  tlie  arrival  of  the  Aryans,  and  that  they  have  therefore 
a  better  claim  to  be  called  Hiud-iia  than  the  Aryans  themselves.  To 
deprive  the  Dravidiana  and  other  primitive  races  of  the  name  of  Hind&, 
seema  as  unjust  as  it  would  be  to  deprive  all  persons  of  Anglo-Saxon 
descent  of  the  name  of  Englishman,  and  to  restrict  that  name  to  the 
descendants  of  Norman  families. 

Some  again  mix  the  two  meanings — the  religious  and  the  ethnological 
— together,  and  thus,  as  it  appeara  to  me,  produce  inextricable  confusion. 
Thus  Mr  Beamea,  in  a  note  to  the  Introduction  to  Lis  "  Comparative 
Orammar  of  the  Aryan  Vernaculars  of  Northern  India,"  p.  39,  says, 
"For  the  information  of '  readers  in  Europe  it  may  be  necessary  to 
explain  that  the  word  Hiiidtl  is  always  used  iu  India  as  a  religious 
term,  denoting  those  Aryans  who  still  adhere  to  the  Brahmanicol 
faith,  and  who  iu  moat  parts  of  India  constitute  the  majority  of  the 
population."  I  should  have  considered  this  definition  perfectly  correct 
if  tlje  word  Aryans-  had  been  omitted ;  but  as  it  stands,  it  either 
includes  Dravidiana  amongst  Aryans,  contrary,  I  believe,  to  Mr 
Beames'a  own  opinion,  or  it  refosea  the  name  of  Hindfl  to  tboae 
Dravidians  in  Madras  and  elsewhere,  who  consider  themselves,  and  are 
generally  considered  by  others,  amongst  the  most  orthodox  and  zealous 
Hindis  in  India.  In  Southern  India,  Dravidians  are  invariably  called 
Hindlls  in  public  documents ;  and  the  University  of  Madras  divides 
candidates  for  its  honours  amongst  the  Hindu  community  into  two 
classes  only,  Brahmans  and  '  other  HindQs ; '  by  the  term,  other  Hiudfis, 
denoting  all  persons  'not  Brahmans'  who  are  adherents  of  tLe  Hindu 
reUgion.  Notwithstanding  this,  iu  Southern  India  itself  the  term 
Hindfl  has  aometimea  been  restricted  to  the  higher  castes,  and  denied 
to  the  Pareiyas  and  other  castes  supposed  to  hold  an  inferior  place  in 
the  social  system.  In  this  classiS cation  the  term  high-caste,  without 
distinction  of  Aryan  or  Dravidian,  occupies  the  place  of  the  word 
Aryan  in  Air  Beames's  definition.  This  restriction  of  the  name  of 
Hindu  to  those  of  the  higher  castes  who  adhere  to  the  Brabmauical 
religion  prevails  chiefly,  as  might  be  expected,  amongst  persons  who 
belong  to  the  higher  castes  themselves,  but  Europeans  have  sometimes 
fallen  into  the  same  style  of  expression.  For  instance,  in  regard  to 
the  ShSnOTs,  a  tribe  in  Tinnevelly,  a  considerable  proiwrtion  of  the 
members  of  which  have  become  Christians,  it  has  sometimes  been  said 
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by  Europeans  that  they  are  '  not  Hindds.'  This  style  of  expression  is 
owiug,  I  believe,  to  a  misappreheDsiou,  initsmuch  as  the  Shftaftrs,  in 
their  original  condition,  before  their  reception  of  Christiaoity,  were 
adherents  of  the  ordinary  HindU  religion,  though  generally  it  was  a 
low  type  of  that  religion  which  they  followed.  They  were  certainly  not 
Aryans,  except  on  the  aapposition  that  a11  Dravidians  are  Aryans,  but 
in  this  respect  they  were  only  in  the  same  predicament  as  the  rest  of 
the  Tamil  castes,  whether  higher  or  lower.  The  practice  of  demcnolatry 
does  not  make  a  man  cease  to  be  a  Hiudll  by  religion,  the  detnonolatry 
of  the  aborigines  having  been  incorporated  with  the  worship  of  Rudra 
from  very  early,  if  not  even  from  Vaidik  times.  The  greater  number 
of  the  Buddhists  in  Ceylon  are  demonoiatera — the  origin  of  demono- 
latry  in  Ceylon  and  India  being  no  doubt  the  same ;  yet,  though 
demonoUtry  is  further  removed  from  Buddhism  than  from  Hindilism, 
we  do  not  think  of  saying  that  the  Singhalese  are  not  Baddhista. 
There  is  an  element  of  recognised  demonism  in  the  Saivism  of  every 
part  of  India,  in  some  places  more,  in  others  less.  It  is  a  question 
only  o£  less  or  more ;  and  the  adherents  of  the  more,  as  well  as  of  the 
less  are  HindliB.  The  notion  that  the  Sh&n&rs  are  not  Hiud^  is  a 
notion  unknown  to  the  Eindds  themselves.  By  the  Kindils  they  are 
regarded  as  simply  one  caste  out  of  many.  We  must  now,  however, 
bring  this  digression  to  an  end,  and  resume  our  inquiry  respecting  the 
relationship  of  the  Pareiyas,  ^ 

The  Pareiyas  (called  in  Telagu  M&lav&iidlu  =  M^las)  are  not  the  only 
caste  or  class  of  people  in  tie  Dravidian  parts  of  India,  who  are  com- 
monly  regarded  as  outcasts,  nor  are  they  the  lowest  or  most  degraded 
of  those  classes ;  bnt  partly  because  they  are  the  most  numerous  servile 
tribe  (their  numbeia  amounting  in  some  places  to  so  much  as  a  fifth  of 
the  popuhition),  and  partly  because  they  are  more  frequently  brought 
into  contact  with  Europeans  than  any  similar  class,  in  consequence  of 
the  majority  of  the  domestic  servants  of  Europeans  throughout  the 
Kladras  Presidency  being  Pareiyas,  they  have  come  to  be  regarded  by 
some  persons  as  the  low-caste  race  of  Southern  India.  Hence,  besides 
the  above-mentioned  discrepancies  in  the  application  of  the  name  Hindfl, 
there  are  various  errors  a&oat  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Pareiyas  and 
their  position  in  the  caste  scale,  which  require  to  be  noticed  before  - 
entering  on  the  question  now  to  be  discussed,  '  Are  the  Pareiyas  Dn- 
vidians  I ' 

Europeans  were  generally  led  to  suppose,  on  their  arrival  in  India 
several  generations  ago,  that  the  Pareiyas  were  either  the  illegitimate 
offspring  of  adulterous  intercourse,  or  were  persons  who  had  been 
excluded  from  caste  for  their  crimes.     This  notion  appears  to  have 
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been  mvented  and  propagated  by  the  Brabmans  aiid  the  higher  CAstes, 
and  must  havs  originated,  in  part,  in  their  wish  to  justify  their  excla- 
aive,  unsocial  behaviour  towarda  the  Paieiyas,  on  principles  vhich  tbey 
Bupposed  that  Europeans  vould  approve.  la  part,  also,  it  may  have 
originated  ia  an  error  arising  from  the  uncritical  habit  of  the  Hindu 
mind — viz.,  the  error  of  transferring  to  Southern  India  and  to  the 
Dravidiaii  tribes,  the  fictions  vrbich  were  devised  in  Northern  India  to 
acconnt  for  the  origin  of  the  new  castes,  or  so  called  mixed  classes,  of 
the  North.  Those  northern  castes  or  classes  seem  toLave  come  into 
being  through  the  operation  of  two  causes ;  first,  through  the  sub- 
division of  the  original  castes  of  Yaiiyoi  and  servile  or  STudra  Aryans, 
in  accordance  with  the  pn^ressive  Bubdivisian  of  labour ;  and  secondly, 
through  the  introduction  of  one  aboriginal  tribe  after  another  within 
the  pale  of  Aryan  civilisation,  as  the  religion  and  civil  polity  of  the 
Sanskrit^peaking  race  spread  throughout  the  country,  and  as  the 
primitive  inhabitants  were  transfornied  from  Dasyus,  Nishfldas,  and 
MlechciiaB,  into  S'fldras.  In  Manu  and  similar  S'&stras,  no  mention  b 
made  of  either  of  these  causes  ;  bnt  the  new  or  mixed  castes  are  attri- 
buted exclusively  to  fictitious  mixtures  of  the  older  castes.  The  more 
respectable  of  the  new  castes  are  attributed  to  the  legal  intermarriage 
of  persons  Iwlonging  to  different  castes  of  recognised  respectability; 
another  and  inferiur  set  of  castes  are  attributed  to  the  adulterans 
intercourse  of  persona  of  equal  respectability,  but  of  different  caste,  or 
of  high-caste  men  with  low-caste  women ;  wbilet  the  lowest  castes  of 
all  are  represented  to  have  sprung  from  the  adulterous  intercoarse  of 
higb-caste  women  with  low-caste  men,  and  are  said  also  to  constitute 
the  receptacle  of  persons  who  bad  been  socially  excommunicated  for 
offences  agunst  their  caste. 

Whatever  amount  of  truth  may  be  contained  in  this  representation 
of  the  origin  of  the  castes  of  Northern  India  (and  I  think  it  most 
probably  a  fiction  throughout),  it  may  confidently  be  affirmed  that  the 
Dravidian  castes  had  no  such  origin.  The  only  '  mixed  caste '  known 
in  Southern  India,  ia  that  which  consists  of  the  children  of  the  dancing 
girls  attached  to  the  temples.  Of  this  class  the  female  children  are 
brought  up  in  the  profession  of  their  mothers,  the  males  as  temple 
florists  and  musicians.  In  all  ordinary  cases,  when  children  are  bom 
out  of  wedlock,  if  there  is  no  great  disparity  in  rank  or  caste  between 
the  parents,  the  rule  is  that  the  caste  of  the  child  is  that  of  the  less 
houourable  of  the  two  castes  to  which  its  parents  belong.  Where 
considerable  disparity  exists,  and  where  the  dereliction  of  rank  is  on 
the  woman's  side — as,  for  example,  where  a  high-caste  woman,  or  even 
a  woman  belonging  to  the  middling  castes,  has  formed  an  intimacy 
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vith  a  Pareijft  man,  neither  the  caste  of  the  father  nor  nii;  other  caste 
has  much  chance  of  being  recmited  or  polluted  by  the  addition  of  the 
woman's  illegitimate  offspring.  The  child  rarely  seea  the  light;  tbe 
mother  either  procures  aa  abortion  or  commits  suicide.  To  suppose, 
therefore,  aa  Europeans  have  sometimes  been  led  to  suppose,  that  the 
entire  caste  of  Pareiyaa  (including  its  subdivisious,  and  the  '  left  band ' 
castes  corresponding  to  it)  has  come  into  existence  in  the  surreptitious 
manner  described  above,  or  that  it  is  composed  of  persona  who  hare 
been  excluded  from  other  castes  for  their  crimes,  is  a  baseless  dream, 
which  seems  t«o  preposterous  for  serious  refutation.  Though  it  is  pro- 
bable that  it  was  from  the  statements  of  natives  that  the  Anglo-Indian 
community  originally  derived  this  notion,  yet  I  never  met  with  any 
natives,  learned  or  nulearned,  by  whom  the  notion  appeared  to  be 
entertained ;  and  the  Psreiyaa  themselves,  who  regard  their  lowly  caste 
with  feelings  of  pride  and  aff'ection,  which  are  very  different  from  what 
might  be  expected  of  them,  would  resent  this  representation  of  their 
nrigio,  if  they  had  ever  heard  of  it,  with  indignation. 

Anglo-Indiana  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  vetoacnlar  lan- 
guages, often  designate  Pareiyaa  as  outcasts,  as  persons  who  are 
without  caste,  or  as  persona  who  have  no  caste  to  lose.  It  is  true 
that  the  Pareiya  servants  of  Europeans  will  sometimes  vaunt  that  they 
belong  to  'master's  caste;'  and  some  masters  are  eaid  to  have  found 
to  their  cost  that  their  Pareiya  servants  practise  no  scrupulous,  super- 
stitious distinctions  respecting  meats  and  drinks,  Notwithstanding 
this,  to  Bup'pose  that  the  Pareiyaa  have  literally  no  caste,  Is  undoubt- 
edly an  error.  The  Pareiyaa  constitute  a  well-defined,  distinct,  ancient 
caste,  independent  of  every  other ;  and  the  Pareiya  caste  has  sub- 
divisions of  its  own,  its  own  peculiar  usages,  its  own  traditions,  aud 
its  own  jealousy  of  the  encroachments  of  the  castes  which  are  above 
it  and  below  it  They  constitute,  perhaps,  the  most  numerous  caste 
in  the  Tamil  country.  In  the  city  of  Madras  they  number  twenty-one 
per  cent,  of  the  Hindll  population ;  tbe  YeH&Ias,  who  come  nert  to 
them,  numbering  fourteen  per  cent.  Though  the  Pareiyas  tbemaelves 
will  admit  that  they  belong — or,  as  they  would  prefer  to  say,  that 
they  belong  at  praetU — to  the  lowest  division  of  castra,  and  are  not 
fabled  to  have  sprung  from  even  the  least  noble  port  of  Brahmft; 
nevertheless,  they  are  not  tbe  lowest  of  tbe  castes  comprised  in  this 
lowest  division.  I  am  acquainted  with  several  castes  in  various  parts 
of  the  Tamil  country,  which  are  considered  lower  than  the  Pareiyas  in 
the  social  scale  j  and  in  this  enumeration  I  do  not  include  the  Pallas, 
a  caste  between  whom  and  tbe  Pareiyas  there  is  an  unsettled  dispute 
respecting  precedence.    The  treatment  which  the  Pureiyos  receive  from 
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the  castes  above  tbem,  is  doabtleaa  nnjuat  and  indefeoaible ;  but  it  is 
not  generally  known  by  tboae  Europeans  who  sympathise  in  tbe 
wrongs  of  the  Fareiyaa,  that,  whenever  they  have  an  opportunity,  the 
Pareiyas  deal  ont  tbe  very  same  treatment  to  the  members  of  ca^es 
which  are  inferior  to  their  own — f.3.,  the  caste  of  shoemakers,  and  tha 
lowest  caste  of  washermen;  that  they  are,  equally  with  the  higher 
castes,  filled  with  that  compoand  of  pride  of  birth,  eKcluBiveness,  and 
jealousy,  called  '  caste  feeling ; '  and  that  there  is  no  contest  for  pre- 
cedence amongst  the  higher  castes  of  longer  standing,  or  of  a  more 
bitter  character,  tlian  that  which  is  carried  on  between  tbe  Pareiyas 
and  the  Fa])as.  In  the  insane  dispute  about  pre-eminence,  which  13 
always  being  carried  on  in  Southern  India  between  the  '  right  band ' 
and  the  '  left  hand '  castes,  the  Fareiyaa  range  themselves  on  the  right 
hand,  the  Paljas  on  the  left ;  and  it  is  chiefly  by  these  two  castes  that 
the  fighting  part  of  the  controversy  is  carried  on.  Kow  that  Europeans 
are  better  acquainted  with  Indian  affairs,  the  theory  of  the  illegitimate 
origin  of  the  Fareiyaa  is  more  rarely  found  to  be  entertained  ;  and,  as 
the  study  of  the  native  languages  extends,  tbe  supposition  that  thry 
are  outcasts,  or  that  they  have  no  caste,  will  soon  disappear  likewise^ 

The  question  before  us  having  been  cleared  of  popular  errors  and 
extraneous  matter,  wo  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  that  question 
itself.  Are  the  Pareiyas  Dravidians )  Are  the  forest  tribes,  the  lower 
castes,  and  tbe  so-called  'outcasts,'  that  speak  the  Diuvidian  lan- 
guages, especially  the  Tamil  Pariahs  (properly  Pavtiytu),  the  Telugn 
Mftlas,  and  the  Malay&]am  Puleiyas  (who  may  be  taken  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  class),  of  the  same  origin  and  of  the  same  race  as  tbe 
Dravidians  of  the  higher  castes  1  Whilst  both  classes  have  a  rigbt 
to  be  called  HindQs,  are  tbe  higher  castes  alone  Dravidians,  Tamiliana, 
MalaySjis,  &c.  t  and  are  the  Pareiyas  and  people  of  similar  castes  to 
be  regarded  as  belonging  to  a  different  race ) 

Oa  the  whole,  I  think  it  more  probable  that  the  Pareiyas  are  Dra- 
vidians; nevertheless,  the  supposition  that  they  belong  to  a  different 
race,  that  tliey  are  descended  from  the  true  abori^nes  of  the  country 
— a  race  older  than  the  Dravidians  theniaelves — and  that  they  were 
reduced  by  the  fii-st  Dravidians  to  servitude,  is  not  destitute  of  proba- 
bility. It  may  be  conceived  that  as  the  Aryans  were  preceded  by  tha 
Dravidians,  so  the  Dravidians  may  have  been  preceded  by  an  older, 
ruder,  and  perhaps  blacker  race,  of  whom  the  DAms  and  other  Chan- 
dillas  of  Northern  India,  and  the  Pareiyas,  and  other  low  tribes  of  the 
Peuinsnla,  are  the  Burviving  representatives.  If  this  primitive  rsce 
existed  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Dravidians,  it  wonld  naturally 
happen  that  some  of  them  would  take  refuge  from  the  intruders  in 
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mountain  EutnesMa  And  pestilential  junj^ea — like  tbe  lUjla  or  DOma 
of  tbe  Himalayas,  the  Weddas  of  Ce;ton,  and  the  Mala^7)-at»^  of 
the  Southern  Ghauts ;  whilst  others,  probably  the  majority  of  the 
nee,  woidd  be  redaced  to  pecpetoal  aervitade,  like  the  Pareijas, 
Puleiyas,  and  PaUas.  The  history  of  the  subjection  of  the  Pne-Aryan 
S'ildras  of  Northern  India,  would  thus  form  the  counterpart  and  sup- 
plement of  the  history  of  the  subjection  of  a  still  older  race.  Though, 
however,  all  this  may  be  conceived  to  be  possible,  and  though  there 
may  not  be  any  i  priori  improbability  in  it,  it  is  more  to  the  purpose 
to  state  such  circumstances  and  considerations  as  appear  to  be  adducible 
in  its  support. 

(1.)  The  Pareiyas,  the  PaJlas,  the  Puleiyaa,  and  several  other  low- 
caste  tribes,  are  generally  slavea  to  the  higher  castes,  and  most  of  them 
appear  always  to  hare  been  in  an  ensEaved  condition  ;  and  it  is  more 
natural  to  suppose  that  they  were  reduced  to  a  servile  condition  by 
conquest,  than  to  sujl^Kisa  that  entire  tribes  were  enslaved  by  the 
operation  of  ordinary  social  causes.  If^  then,  the  castes  referred  to 
were  a  subjugated  people,  they  must  have  settled  in  the  country  at 
an  earlier  period  thsji  their  conquerors,  and  probably  belonged  to  a 
different  race. 

(2.)  The  low-caste  inhabitants  of  Sonthem  India  are  distinguished 
from  the  entire  circle  of  the  higher  castes  by  clear,  unmistakable  marks 
of  social  helotry.  Tbe  title  of  '  S'fldra,'  which  has  generally  been 
assumed  by  the  higher  castes,  or  which  was  conferred  upon  them  by 
the  Brahmans,  is  withheld  from  the  low-caste  tribes  j  thej  are  not 
allowed  to  enter  within  the  precincts  of  the  temples  of  the  JHi  majorum 
gentium;  and  wherever  old  Hindfi  usages  survive  unchecked,  as  in  the 
native  protected  states  of  Travancore  and  Cocliin,  the  women  belong- 
ing to  those  castes  are  prohibited  (or  were,  till  lately)  from  wearing 
their  '  cloth '  over  their  shoulders,  and  obliged  to  leave  the  entire  bust 
uncovered,  in  token  of  social  inferiority.  It  may  be  argued,  that 
broadly  marked  class  distinctions  like  the  above-mentioned,  which 
separate  the  people  of  ten  or  twenty  different  castes  or  tribes  from 
the  rest  of  the  population,, are  incompatible  with  the  supposition  of  an 
original  identity  of  race. 

(3.)  There  are  various  traditions  current  amongst  the  Pareiyas  to 
the  effect  that  the  position  which  their  caste  occupied  in  native  society 
at  some  former  period  was  very  different  from  what  it  is  now,  and 
much  more  honourable.  Wilks  obaerves  that  there  is  a  tradition  that 
the  Canarese  Pareiyas  were  once  an  independent  people,  with  kings  of 
their  own.  The  Tamil  Pareiyas  sometimes  boast  that  at  an  ancient 
period  theirs  was  the  most  distinguished  caste  iu  the  country.     The; 
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say  that  they  were  redneed  to  their  present  pontion,  as  a  punishment 
for  the  haughty  behaviour  of  their  aoceatora  to  some  ancient  king ;  oa 
which  occasion  the  Ve)lft)u,  or  cute  of  cultivatora,  who  are  now 
called  Tamii^r,  or  Tamilians,  par  exetlUnee,  were  raised  to  the  place 
■which  had  previoualy  been  occupied  by  themseWeB.  There  is  a  similar 
tradition  that  the  Knravaa,  or  gipsy  baslcet-makera,  were  once  kings 
of  the  hill  country  in  the  south. 

(4.)  In  various  parts  of  the  country  Pareiyas  and  members  of  similAr 
caatea  enjoy  peculiar  privil^^  especially  at  religious  festivals.  Iltns, 
at  the  annual  festival  of  EgdttAf,  the  only  mother — a  fomt  of  KUt, 
and  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the  '  Black  town'  of  Madras — when  a  tdii, 
or  bridal  necklace  (answering  to  our  wedding-ring),  was  tied  round  the 
neck  of  the  Idol  in  the  name  of  the  entire  community,  a  Pareiya  tued 
to  be  chosen  to  represent  the  people  as  the  goddess's  bridegroom. 
Similar  privileges  are  claimed  by  Pareiyas  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
especially  at  the  worship  of  divinities  of  the  inferior  class,  such  as  the 
Tillage  ammdt,  or  mothers,  and  the  guardians  of  boundaries  j  and  these 
peculiar  righte,  which  are  conceded  to  them  by  the  higher  castes,  may 
be  supposed  to  amount  to  an  acknowledgment  of  their  ancient  import- 
ance ;  like  the  privileges  claimed  at  the  coronation  of  Rajput  princes 
by  the  Bhilla,  a  northern  race  of  aborigines.  It  has  always  been  the 
policy  of  HindQ  rulers  to  confer  a  few  empty  privileges  upon  injured 
racea  as  a  cheap  compensation  for  injuries;  and  it  has  generally  been 
found,  where  an  inqniry  has  been  made,  that  such  privileges  possess  an 
historical  signification.  Mr  Walhouse,  in  an  article  entitled  "  Arcbe- 
ological  Notes,"  in  the  Bombay  AtUtquarff  for  July  1874,  adds  a  few 
instances  of  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  lower  castes.  "At  Melkotta, 
the  chief  seat  of  the  followers  of  Rftmftnuja  Ach&rya,  and  at  the  Bnli- 
man  temple  at  Bailor,  the  Holeyars  or  Fareyars  have  the  right  of  enter- 
ing the  temple  on  three  days  in  the  year,  specially  eet  apart  for  them. 
In  the  great  festival  of  Siva  at  Trivaltlr,  in  Tailor,  the  head  man  of  the 
Fareyars  is  mounted  on  the  elephant  with  the  god,  and  carries  bia 
ehatiri.  In  Madras,  too  "  [in  addition  to  the  custom  mentioned  above 
by  myself],  "  the  merc;intile  caste,  and  in  Vizagapatam  the  Brabmans, 
had  to  go  through  the  form  of  asking  the  consent  of  the  lowest  castes 
to  tbeir  marriages,  though  the  custom  haa  now  died  out"  The  prin- 
ciple underlying  these  customs  is  thus  explained  : — "  It  is  well  known," 
be  says,  "  that  the  servile  castes  in  Southern  India  once  held  far  higher 
positions,  and  were  indeed  masters  of  the  land  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Brahmanical  races.  Many  curious  vestiges  of  thetr  ancient  power  still 
survive  in  the  shape  of  certain  privileges,  which  are  jealoasly  cherished, 
and,  their  origin  being  forgotten,  are  much  misunderstood.     These 
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privileges  are  remarkibla  instances  of  snrriTals  from  an  extinct  order 
of  society — shadova  of  a  long-departed  sapremacy,  bearing  witness  to 
a  peiiod  vhen  the  present  haughty  high-caste  races  were  suppliants 
bef(^  the  ancestors  of  degraded  classeB  whose  touch  is  now  regarded 
as  pollution." 

(5.)  The  strongest  argoment  which  can  be  adduced  in  support  of  the 
Pr»-DraTidian  origin  of  the  Pareiyas  and  similar  castes,  consists  in  the 
drcamstance  that  the  national  name  of  Tamilians,  Ualaj&liS)  Kannadis, 
ice,  is  withheld  from  them  by  the  tutu  loqtundi  of  the  Draridian 
languages,  and  coafened  exclusively  upon  the  higher  castes.  When  a 
person  is  called  a  Tamifan,  or  Tamilian,  it  is  meant  that  be  is  neither  a 
B^ihman  nor  a  member  of  any  of  the  inferior  castes,  but  a  Dravidian 
S'ddra.  The  name  is  understood  to  denote,  not  the  language  which  is 
spoken  by  the  person  referred  to,  but  the  nation  to  which  he  belongs ; 
and  as  the  lower  castes  are  never  denoted  by  this  national  name,  it 
would  seem  to  be  implied  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  nation, 
though  they  speak  its  langu^,  but  belong,  like  the  Tamil-speaking 
Brahnuws  and  Muhammedans,  to  a  different  race. 

I  may  here  mention  an  argument  occasionally  urged  in  support  of  ^/  y 
the  same  view  of  the  case,  which  is  founded,  I  believe,  upon  an  error. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  name  Pareiya,  or  Pariah,  is  83monymoas  with 
that  of  the  Pahirias  (from  pahdr,  a  hill),  a  race  of  mountaineers,  pro- 
perly called  Mftlera,  inhabiting  the  lUjmahil  Hills,  in  Bengal ;  and 
hence  it  is  argued  that  the  Pareiyas  may  be  considered,  like  the  Pahi- 
riaa,  aa  a  race  of  non-Aryan,  non-Dravidian  abori^es.  It  is  an 
error,  however,  to  suppose  that  there  is  any  connection  between  those 
two  names.  The  word  Paiiah,  properly  Farnya,  denotes  not  a  moun- 
taineer, but  a  dmmmer,  a  word  regularly  derived  from  patei,  a  drum, 
especially  the  great  drum  used  at  funerals.  The  name  Pareiya  is,  in 
fact,  the  name  of  a  hereditary  occupation,  the  Pareiyas  being  the  class 
of  people  who  are  generally  employed  at  festivals,  and  especially  at 
funerals,  as  drummers.  It  is  true  that  their  Dnmban  are  now  so  great 
that  many  of  tbem  are  never  so  employed,  and  that  the  only  employ- 
ment of  the  great  majority  u  that  of  agricultural  labourers ;  but  when- 
ever and  wherever  the  din  of  the  patei  happens  to  be  heard  we  may  be 
assured  that  a  Pareiya  is  the  person  who  is  engaged  in  beating  it  As  . 
the  whole  caate,  though  perhaps  the  most  numerous  in  the  circle  of  the 
low-castes,  is  denominated  by  this  name,  it  appears  probable  that  ori- 
ginally drumming  was  their  principal  employment. 

The  origin  of  the  term  Mdla,  applied  to  the  Telugu  Pareiyas,  is 
uncertain.  M&i  means  black  in  Tamil,  but  the  corresponding  word  in 
Telugu  is  not  mdl,  but  luUla.    The  Farinas  speak  of  a  tribe  of  bar- 
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barkus  called  Mftlas,  bat  their  location  has  been  considered  doabtfoL 
I  should  be  inclined  to  identify  the  Pnranic  name  with  that  of  tbe 
MftJere,  tbe  primitive  hill  people  of  the  Rj^mabU  hills;  it  seems 
huardoos,  however,  to  attribute  the  eame  origin  to  the  name  oAthe 
Telngu  Pareijas.  Mr  C.  P.  Brown  suggests,  but  does  not  adopt,  the 
derivation  of  the  name  from  the  Telugu  yerb  nuU-nta,  to  be  without, 
the  meaning  deducible  from  which,  '  the  destitute,'  would  seem  to  suit 
tbe  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  name  of  the  MalayEllam  Pulaya* 
(Tam.  Pvleiycu),  is  derived  from  p»la,  flesh,  pollution ;  but  the  ulti- 
mate root  seems  to  be  yui,  litda.  Tbe  caste  which  ia  considered  tbe 
lowest  in  the  UaJay&lam  country,  perhaps  the  lowest  in  any  of  the 
Dravidian  provinces,  is  that  of  tbe  N&y&dis,  or  N&yadis,  a  race  of 
dwellers  in  the  jungles.  Nfty&di  means  one  who  hunts  with  dogs ; 
Nftyadi,  an  eater  of  dogs.  The  members  of  this  caste  are  required  to 
retire  seventy-two  steps  from  high-caste  people,  Fulayas  thirty-six, 
Ka^iyftrs  twenty-four.  It  seems  difficult  to  suppose  that  tribes  which 
are  now  regarded  as  so  degraded  belonged  originally  to  the  same  race 
as  the  higher  castes  themselves ;  but  the  difficulty,  though  one  that 
requires  careful  consideration,  may  not  be  found  to  be  insuperable.  The 
circumstances  and  arguments  that  have  now  been  alleged  in  favour  of 
the  non-Dravidian  origin  of  the  lower  castes,  possess  undoubtedly  a 
considerable  degree  of  strength  ;  but  I  proceed  to  show  that  they  are 
not  perfectly  conclusive,  and  that  they  are  to  some  extent  counter- 
balanced by  coosideratioas  adducible  on  the  other  side. 

(1.)  The  argument  which  ia  drawn  from  the  servile  condition  of  the 
Fareiyas  fails  to  establish  the  conclusion :  because  it  is  certain  that 
there  are  many  slaves  in  various  parts  of  the  world  who  do  not  differ 
from  their  masters  in  race,  though  they  do  in  status.  The  Russian 
serfs  were  Slavonians,  and  the  Magyar  seris  Magyars,  equally  with  their 
masters.  Illastrations  of  the  inconclusiveness  of  the  argument  may  be 
drawn  also  from  Dravidian  life.  The  more  wealthy  of  the  Sh&Q&rs — a 
caste  inhabiting  the  extreme  south — have  slaves  in  their  employment, 
some  of  whom  belong  to  a  subdivision  of  the  Shft^&r  caste.  These  ser- 
vile Shiiji&rs  appear  to  have  been  slaves  bow.  a  very  early  period;  and 
yet  they  are  admitted  even  by  their  masters  to  belong  to  the  same  nee 
as  themselves.  There  are  also  servile  subdivisions  of  some  other  castes. 
Thus,  a  portion  of  the  Maravas  of  the  southern  provinces  are  slaves  to 
the  Foligaia,  or  Marava  chieftains;  and  even  of  the  Vem]as,  or 
Tamilian  cultivators,  there  are  not  a  few  families  who  are  slaves  to  tho 
temples.  Various  circumstances  might  contribote  to  the  redaction  of 
the  Pareiy&e,  Ik.,  to  servitude,  irrespective  of  difference  or  inferiori^ 
of  iBce.    In  the  wars  of  barbarous  nations,  it  often  happens  that  Inth 
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conqneron  and  conqaered  belong  to  the  snme  race,  and  even  to  the 
same  tribe.  In  a  civilised  age,  the  conqnerors  ma,j  be  content  with 
governing  and  taxing  the  conquered ;  but  in  a  ruder  age,  and  especially 
in  a  tropical  climate,  where  labour  is  diataateful,  the  vanquished  are 
ordinarily  reduced  to  the  condition  of  slaves.  In  aach  cases  ve  shall 
meet  with  a  phenomenon  exactly  parallel  to  that  of  the  Faruyas — viz., 
a  servile  tribe  speaking  the  language  and  exhibiting  the  physiological 
peculiarities  of  their  maatera,  and  yet  separated  from  them  by  an 
impassable  barrier.  Other  causes,  however,  in  additioa  to  that  of  war 
may  have  been  in  operation,  such  as  poverty,  or  a  state  of  society 
i«sembling  the  feudal  system,  or  even  a  trade  in  slaves,  like  that  which 
in  Africa  sets  not  only  nation  against  nation,  but  village  against  village. 
At  all  events,  taking  into  account  the  probability  that  these  and  simi- 
lar social  evils  may  have  existed  at  an  early  period,  it  does  not  seem  more 
difficult  to  account  for  the  enslaved  condition  of  the  Fardyas,  vrithout 
supposing  them  to  have  been  of  a  different  race  from  their  masters,  than 
it  is  to  account  for  the  serfdom,  till  lately,  of  the  Russian  peasantry,  or 
for  Ae  existence  of  slavery  amongst  nearly  all  the  primitive  Indo-Euro- 
pean races,  without  the  help  of  any  sach  supposition.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  also,  that  whilst  the  P&reiyas,  Pa)|as,  and  Fuleiyas  are  generally 
slaves,  some  of  the  castes  that  are  included  in  the  lower  division — 
including  some  of  the  very  lowest — consist  wholly  of  freemen. 

(2.)  The  traditions  that  have  been  mentioned  respecting  the  honour- 
able position  formerly  occupied  by  the  Pareiyaa,  do  not  establish  the 
l)oint  in  hand.  Supposing  them  to  rest  (which  they  do  not  appear  to 
du)  on  an  historical  foundation,  they  prove,  not  an  original  difference 
of  race,  but  only  the  ancient  freedom  of  the  Pareiyaa,  and  the  respecta- 
bility of  their  social  rank,  before  their  reduction  to  slavery. 

(3.)  The  circumstance  that  the  entire  circle  of  the  lower  castes, 
including  the  Fareiyas,  are  separated  from  the  higher  by  badges  of 
social  distinction,  and  denied  the  national  names  of  Tamilian,  Malay&]i, 
&c,  is  one  which  must  be  admitted  to  possess  great  weight.  Though 
the  argument  which  may  be  deduced  from  this  circumstance  is  a  very 
strong  one,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  absolutely  conclusive,  for  it  is  iu 
accordance  with  the  genius  of  Bindfl  legislation  to  punish  poverty  by 
civil  and  social  disabihties;  and  bigh-caste  pride  might  naturally  take 
the  shape  of  an  exclusive  appropriation  even  of  the  national  name. 
We  find  a  parallel  uk  of  words  in  the  Sanskrit  S'fietrss,  in  which 
nations  that  are  admitted  in  those  S'ftstraa  to  be  of  Eshatriya  origin 
{e.ff.,  the  Yavanas  and  Chinas),  are  termed  UlSchchas,  not  in  con- 
aeqoence  of  difference  of  race,  but  solely  in  consequence  of  their  disuse 
of  Brabmanical  rites.     There  is  a  still  closer  parallel  in  the  law  of 
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IfEini],  that  Brabmuis  who  took  up  their  abode  in  the  DraTidiin  country 
— probably  in  Mauu'a  time  an  uncleared  forest — should  be  regarded  as 
Iflfichchas. 

(i.)  There  does  not  seem  to  be  anything  in  the  phyBiology  of  the 
Fareiyas,  in  their  featurei,  or  in  the  colour  of  their  skin,  which  warranta 
ua  to  suppose  that  they  belong  to  a  different  race  from  their  high-cast« 
neighbours.  The  comparative  blackness  of  their  complexion  baa  led 
some  persons  to  suppose  them  to  be  descended  from  a  race  of  Negrito 
aborigines ;  but  this  hypothesis  seems  to  be  unnecessary.  The  swartlii' 
ness  of  the  complexion  not  only  of  the  Fareiyas,  but  also  of  the 
Puleiyas  of  the  MaUy&]am  country  (a  still  blocker  caste),  may  be 
accounted  for  by  their  continual  employment  fur  many  ages  in  the 
open  air,  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  vertical  sun.  If  the  Fellahs, 
or  labourers,  and  Bedonins,  or  wandering  sh^herds,  of  Egypt,  are 
admitted  to  be  Arabs  of  pure  blood,  notwithstanding  the  deep  brown 
of  their  complexion,  it  would  seem  to  be  unnecessary  to  suppose  the 
Farelyas,  wlio  labour  in  a  hotter  sun  than  that  Of  Egypt,  to  be  of  a 
different  race  from  the  rest  of  the  Dravidians,  in  order  to  acconnt  far 
their  complexions  being  a  shade  darker.  In  no  country  in  the  worid- 
are  features  and  complexion  so  variable  as  in  India ;  but  caste,  as  it 
exists  in  India,  and  especially  as  it  affects  the  condition  of  the  lower 
classes,  is  unknown  in  eveiy  other  conntry  in  the  world.  Separate 
for  ever  from  the  society  of  their  fellow-countiymen  a  class  of  agri- 
cultural labourers  or  slaves :  prohibit  all  intermarriage  with  families  in 
more  easy  circumstances :  require  them  to  live  by  themselves  ia 
wretched  wigwams,  removed  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
-village  inhabited  by  the  respectable  householders :  compel  them  to 
work  hard  the  whole  year  round  in  the  open  air  in  an  inter-tropical 
elimate — in  a  country  where  the  sun  comes  twice  in  the  year  right 
over  head :  let  all  possibility  of  their  rising  to  a  higher  condition  of 
life,  or  obtaining  a  mora  sedentaiy,  shady  employment  be  for  ever 
precluded  :  prohibit  education ;  pay  them  no  wages  :  feed  them  scantily 
and  clothe  them  still  mora  scantily  :  encourage  drunkenness  and  the 
eating  of  carrion :  prohibit  the  women  from  dressing  themselves  with 
ordinary  regard  for  decency  : — treat  them,  in  short,  for  twenty  centuries 
as  the  Brahmans  and  high-caste  Dravidians  have  treated  the  Fareiyas 
and  other  low-castes,  and  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
theory  of  their  interniixtura  with  a  primitive  race  of  Africans  or 
Negritoes  in  order  to  account  for  the  coarseness  of  their  features,  their 
dwarfishness,  or  the  blackness  of  their  skin.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  though  the  Fareiyas  and  Fuleiyos,  as  a  class,  are  darker  tban 
any  other  class  in  the  South,  we  £nd  amongst  them  almost  as  great 
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&  variety  of  colour  bs  unoDgat  other  classas  of  HindAs ;  and  occasion- 
ally we  may  notice  complexions  that  are  aa  clear  as  those  of  tbe 
higher  castes,  together  with  considerable  regularity  of  feature.  When 
Pareiyas  have  risen  to  a  position  of  competence  and  comfort,  and 
STDtdraa  have  become  impoveriahed,  and  been  obliged  to  work  hard  in 
the  sun  all  day,  their  complazion  is  affected  as  well  as  their  social 
position ;  and  in  a  few  generations  the  ^Odra  is  said  to  become  dark, 
the  Fareiya  fair. 

I  admit  that  the  featares  of  tlie  Fareiyas  differ  somewhat  from  those 
of  the  high-caste  YeHftJas,  or  cultivators,  as  the  featnres  of  every  caste 
in  India  differ  somewhat  from  those  of  every  other  caste;  yet  there  is 
no  difference  between  &e  cultivator  and  the  Fareiya  in  the  shape  of 
their  beads.  Not  only  from  their  peculiarities  of  feature  and  dress, 
bnt  even  from  the  shape  of  th«r  heads,  we  are  generally  able  to  div 
tinguish  Tamilians  or  Telugus  from  the  Afghan  or  Turco-Tatar 
Muhammedans  of  India.  But  looking  at  the  shape  of  their  heads 
alone,  and  leaving  complexion  and  featntes  out  of  account,  it  is  im- 
possible to  distinguish  a  Tamilian,  or  high-caste  Dravidiaii,  from  a 
-  Pareiya  or  any  other  member  of  tbe  lower  castes.  Difference  in 
feature  is  of  little  or  no  account  in  this  inquiry,  for  it  is  notorious 
that  castes  which  proceed  from  the  same  origin  difTer  from  one  another 
both  in  featnres  and  in  mental  characteristics,  as  widely  as  if  they 
inhabited  different  and  distant  countries.  The  soldier  or  robber  castes 
of  Eallas  and  Maravas,  differ  as  much  from  tbe  higher  castes  in  their 
features  as  the  Fareiyas,  and  in  habit  of  mind  still  more.  Nevertheless, 
they  claim  to  be  considered  as  pure  Tamilians.  The  caste  title  of  the 
Uaravas,  '  Din,'  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  old  kings  of  tbe  P&i)dya 
and  ChSla  dynasties.  Chieftains  of  their  race  still  possess  the  princi- 
palities of  Shevagunga  and  R&mnftd,  which  are  called  'the  two 
Haravas;'  and  the  latter,  the  prince  of  Bamiiad,  has  claimed  from 
ftn  ancient  period  to  be  considered  as  SStupati,  or  hereditary  guardian 
of  Bama's  bridge.  The  other  tribe,  the  Ka)las,  have  a  king  of  their 
own,  the  ToQdamtn  Bfiji,  or  R&ji  of  Pndncottah ;  they  claim  a 
relationship  to  the  ancient  kings  of  tbe  Chftla  country  ;  and  they  are 
TCf^rded  by  the  Tamilian  Velli^as,  or  cultivators,  as  next  in  rank  to 
themselves.  It  is  possible^thongh  not,  I  think,  probable — that  these 
castes  settled  in  the  Tamil  country  subsequently  to  the  settlement  of 
the  mass  of  the  population ;  bnt  it  does  not  follow  that  they  belonged 
to  a  non-Dravidian  race ;  for  the  course  which  I  have  supposed  tbe 
KaUas  and  Haravas  to  have  followed,  is  precisely  that  which  was 
followed  on  the  decline  of  the  power  of  the  Fiqdyas,  by  various  Telugu 
and  Canarese  castes  that  an  unqnesSionabty  Dravidians. 
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(5.)  The  essential  nnity  of  all  the  Dravidisn  dialects  argaes  ths 
unity  of  tbe  race,  inclnsiTe  of  the  lower  caatei.  The  mixed  origin  of 
ihe  Uindlls  of  ttie  Oaura  provinces  la&y  be  conjectured,  not  only  from 
historical  notices,  but  from  an  examinatioa  of  the  component  elementa 
of  tbe  northern  rernaculara.  In  those  vernaculars  we  can  trace  the 
existence  of  two  lingual  currents,  the  Aryan  and  the  non-Aryan,  die 
one  running  coonter  to  the  other ;  but  in  no  dialect  of  the  Dravidian 
languages  are  such  traces  discoverable  of  any  extraneous  idiom  which 
appears  to  have  differed  in  character  from  that  of  the  mass  of  the  lan- 
guage. AU  the  grammatical  forms  of  primary  importance  in  all  the 
Dravidian  dialects  cohere  together  and  form  one  harmonious  aystem. 
If  the  Pareiyas  and  the  other  servile  cnstes  \rere  supposed  to  be  a 
different  race  from  the  Dravidians,  and  the  only  surviving  descendants 
of  the  true  aborigines,  it  Would  be  necessary  to  regard  the  isolated 
mountain  tribes,  the  Tndas,  OOqds,  Ac,  as  remnants  of  the  same 
aboriginal  race ;  and  if  this  theory  were  correct,  the  languages  of  those 
long  isolated  tribes  should  be  found  to  differ  essentially  from  Teluga 
and  the  Tamil.  On  the  contrary,  no  essential  difference  in  gramma- 
tical structure,  or  in  the  more  important  names  of  things,  has  been 
discovered  in  them ;  but  the  GO^d  and  Ku,  Tuda  and  K6ta  dialects, 
belong  demonstrably  to  tbe  same  family  as  the  more  cultivated  Dravidian 
tongues.  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  though  the  Pareiyas  and  the 
other  servile  classes  in  the  plains  live  in  hamlets  by  themselves,  re- 
moved to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  villsges  in  which  their  high- 
caate  masters  reside,  there  is  no  trace  amongst  them  of  any  difference 
in  idiom,  of  peculiar  words,  or  of  peculiar  fonns  of  speech.  The  only 
difference  apparent,  consists  in  their  mispronunciation  of  Sanskrit 
derivatives,  arising  from  their  general  want  of  education ;  and  in  many 
instances,  even  this  difference  is  not  found  to  eiisL 

On  tbe  whole,  therefore,  the  supposition  that  the  lower  eaates  in 
the  Dravidian  provinces  belong  to  a  different  race  from  the  higher, 
appears  to  me  to  be  untenable.  It  seems  safer  to  hold,  that  all  the 
indigenous  tribes  who  were  found  by  the  Aryans  in  Southem  India, 
belonged  substantially  to  one  and  the  same  race.  It  is  probable  enough 
that  the  Dravidians  were  broken  up  into  tribes  before  the  Aryan  immi- 
gration, and  that  the  distinctions,  not  only  of  richer  and  poorer,  but 
also  of  master  and  slave,  had  already  come  into  existence  amongst 
them.  Those  distinctions  may  have  formed  the  foundation  of  the  caste 
system,  which  their  Brahmanical  civilisers  built  np,  and  which  was 
moulded  by  degrees  into  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  caste  system  of 
Northern  India. 
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ARE  THE  NEILOHEBRY  {nIlAQIRI)  TUDAS 
DRATIDIANS I 

The  following  observations  on  the  relationstiip  of  the  Tndas  to  the 
rest  of  the  DravidianB  need  not  perhsps  have  been  republished.  Thef 
appeared  necessary  in  the  first  edition,  the  theory  advocated  being  then, 
so  fiir  aa  I  am  aware,  new.  Since  then  the  researches  of  vnrions 
Bcholara,  and  in  particular  the  lifelong  researches  of  the  Rev.  F.  Metz, 
have  removed  a  great  deal  of  the  mystery  that  hnng  around  this  sub- 
ject, and  it  seems  now  to  be  nniversaUy  admitted  that  the  Tudsa  are  a 
Dravidian  tribe.  Mr  Uetz  called  my  attention  to  the  circumstance 
that  there  was  a  statement  in  Assemann  to  the  efFect  that  there  was 
formerly  a  Christian  church  in  Todamale.  I  have  fonnd  the  statement 
in  question;  but  as  this  Todamale  is  merely  one  of  the  names  contained 
in  a  list  of  places  on  the  Malabar  coast  in  which  there  were  churches, 
which  was  compiled  by  or  for  Meneses,  Archbishop  of  Goa,  in  1599,  1 
qnestion  whether  the  place  referred  to  were  identical  with  the  Neil- 
gherries.  A  book  on  the  Tudas  has  recently  been  published  b;  Colonel 
Uanhall,  of  the  Bengal  Staff  Corps,  entitled  "  A  Fhrenolo^t  amongst 
the  Tudas;  or,  the  Study  of  a  Primitive  Tribe  in  South  India;  His- 
tory, Character,  Costoms,  Religion,  Infanticide,  Polyandij,  Language." 
The  twenty-ninth  chapter  contains  a  snmmaryof  Tuda  grammar  by  the 
Rev.  Dr  Pope,  including  a  collection  of  Tuda  words  and  sentences 
supplied  by  Mr  Metz.  Colonel  Marshall's  book  is  so  elaborate  and 
exhaustive  that  it  seems  to  render  every  other  book  or  tractate  on  the 
Tudas  unnecessary.  In  reprinting  the  following  observations,  I  do  so 
only  on  account  of  the  interest  that  attaches,  or  may  be  supposed  to 
attach,  to  them  as  the  first  statement  in  print  of  that  view  of  the  ques- 
tioa  which  is  now  regarded  as  established. 

The  Tudas,  or  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  Neilgherry  (Nllagiri) 
Hills,  have  been  commonly  supposed  to  belong  to  a  different  race  from 
the  Dravidians  of  the  plains.  The  reasons  that  have  been  addnced  in 
support  of  this  suppOMtion  appear  to  me  ineonclusiva  Unfortunately, 
so  much  exaggeration  and  error  are  included  in  those  ressons,  arising 
from  the  sentimental  interest  with  which  everything  connected  with 
the  Tudas  has  been  invested  by  tourists,  that  there  is  not  much 
satisfaction  in  dealing  with  the  question. 
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(1.)  Tlie  difference  of  tLe  religioo  of  the  Tudas  from  wh&t  ia  ciJled 
Hiadliism,  or  the  Brahmanical  religion,  ia  alleged  to  prove  that  the^ 
belong  to  a  different  race  to  their  low  country  neighbonra. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  Tuda  religion  differs  greatly  from  the 
Brohmanical ;  but  it  will  be  shown  in  another  portion  of  this  Appendix 
that  the  original  religion  of  the  majority  of  the  Dravidians  of  the  plains 
differed  from  Brahmanism  almost  aa  widely,  and  that  the  religion  of 
the  Q6ndB  and  Khonds,  wlio  are  as  certainly  Dravidiaaa  as  the  Tamil 
people  themselves,  is  very  different  from  the  religion  of  the  Brahmans, 
and  in  some  particulars  not  unlike  that  of  the  Tudas. 

(2.)  The  manners  and  cnatoms  of  the  Tudaa  are  aaid  to  be  altogether 
nt  gmerii,  and  such  as  to  indicate  an  origin  different  from  that  of  the 
people  of  the  plains. 

Many  of  the  customs  of  this  tribe  are  certainly  remarkable,  but  it  is 
an  error  to  regard  them  as  peculiar  to  the  Tndas,  and  »ui  gmerii.  Poly- 
andria  ia  practised  by  the  Tudas,  but  it  is  practised  also  by  the  Cooi^ 
and  Kbonda,  whose  Druvidianism  cannot  be  qaestioned ;  and  female 
infanticide  is  not  confined  to  the  Tudas,  but  is  unfortunately  too  well 
known,  in  various  parts  of  India.  The  Tudas  are  not  the  only  Indian 
people  who  live  a  wandering,  pastoral  life,  who  subsist  entirely  upon  milk 
and  grain,  who  dwell  in  huts  formed  of  twisted  bamboos,  who  wear  no 
covering  upon  their  heads,  who  let  their  htur  grow  to  almost  its  fall 
length,  or  who  never  wash  their  clothes  and  seldom  their  bodies  from 
their  birth  to  their  death.  Each  of  those  customs  is  practised  by 
various  other  Indian  tribes,  though  not  all  of  them,  perhaps,  by  any 
tribe  but  the  Todas ;  and  though  the  Tudaa  may  observe  some  customs  of 
minor  importance  which  are  quite  peculiar  to  themselves — {f-S-,  the  Tada 
men  do  not,  like  other  long-haired  Dravidians,  tie  their  long  hair  in  a 
knot  like  women,  but  allow  it  to  cluster  round  their  head  in  natural 
curls.  The  bamboo  huts,  also,  in  which  they  dwell,  are  built  on  the 
plan  of  a  perfect  equilateral  arch) — yet  the  observance  of  a  few  peculiar 
customs  by  a  caste  which  is  so  isolated  ns  the  Tndas,  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  a  proof  of  difference  of  race;  for  every  caste  in  India, 
whether  Aryan  or  Dravidian,  whether  high  or  low,  has  some  custom  or 
another  which  is  entirely  peculiar  to  itself — generally  some  peculiarity 
in  dress,  in  the  ornaments  worn  by  the  women,  or  in  the  manner  in 
which  their  houses  are  built. 

(3.)  The  Tudas  are  said  to  be  a  fine  manly,  athletic  race,  with 
European  featares,  Boman  noses,  hazel  eyes,  and  great  physical 
strength ;  and  hence  it  is  concluded  that  they  differ  from  the  Tamilians 
and  other  Dravidians  in  origin,  as  well  as  in  appearance. 

It  ia  admitted  that  the  Tudas  are  a  hardy,  fine-looking  race,  as 
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might  be  expected  from  tbeir  simple  mode  of  life  and  the  braciag 
mountain  air  they  breathe ;  but  it  b  also  certain  that  many  of  the 
statements  that  are  commonly  made,  both  in  courersation  and  in  books, 
respecting  their  physical  chaTacteristics  are  mere  romance.  As  regurda 
size  and  strength  of  body  they  will  not  bear  a  comparison  with  the 
natives  of  the  north-western  provinces,  or  even  with  the  Telugu  far- 
mere  and  palanquin  bearers.  The  aupporteis  of  the  Celtic  or  Indo- 
European  origin  of  the  Tndas  are  wont  to  reat  the  chief  weight  of  their 
theory  in  the  Roman  noses  of  their  prot^gte ;  but  aquiline  noses  are 
not  unfreqnently  mat  with  amongst  the  people  of  the  plains,  though 
they  have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  attract  so  much  of  the  notice  of 
tonriata  :  and  after  all,  the  nose  which  ia  most  commonly  seen  on  the 
Tnda  face  is  not  an  aquiline  nose,  but  simply  a  large  nose.  Even  if  it 
were  uaiveraally  aquiline,  it  would  reveal  nothing  respecting  the  origin 
of  the  Tudas  ;  for  physiology  makes  little  account  of  noses,  but  much 
of  heads,  and  the  shape  of  the  heads  of  the  Tudas  does  not  differ  in 
any  material  point  from  that  of  the  low  country  Dravidians.  Even 
their  features  do  not  differ  from  those  of  the  people  of  the  plains  to  a 
greater  degree  than  their  isolated  situation  for  many  ages  wonld  lead 
US  to  expect.  It  ia  true  that  the  Tndaa  have  brown  or  hazel  eyes  and 
curly  or  wavy  hair ;  and  this  alone  would  give  them  a  different  appear- 
ance from  the  black-eyed,  straight-haired  people  of  the  plains.  The 
colour  of  their  eyes  may  be  the  result  of  their  long  residence  in  the 
temperate  climate  of  the  hilla ;  but  this  circnmstance,  when  considered 
as  an  aignment  for  difference  of  race,  is  neutralised  by  the  dark  colour 
of  their  hair,  approaching  to  black,  and  especially  by  the  darkness  of 
the  colour  of  tbeir  skin.  It  has  not  hitherto  been  noticed  by  writers 
on  the  Nilgherries,  bat  it  is  nevertheless  a  ^t,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  long  residence  of  the  Tudas  on  a  cold,  cloudy  mountain  region,  the 
colour  of  their  skin  is  considerably  darker  than  that  of  the  mora 
modem  hill  race,  the  Badagaa,  a  race  of  people  who  immigrated  from 
the  Canarese  country  not  many  centuries  ago,  and  is  many  shades 
darker  than  that  of  the  majority  of  the  natives  of  the  Malabar  coast. 
The  darkness  of  the  complexion  of  the  Tudas  appears  to  prove  that 
'  they  came  originally  from  the  eastern  or  sun-bumt  side  of  the  range 
of  Ghants  ;  and  that  long  before  they  took  up  their  abode  on  the  hills 
they  had  formed  a  constituent  portion  of  the  low  country  population. 
[It  should  be  observed  also,  that  this  inference  exactly  accords  with 
the  results  that  have  been  dedoced  from  the  examination  of  the 
Tuda  language  contained  in  Appendix  I.  It  has  there  been  shown 
that  the  language  of  the  Tudas  ia  essentially  Dravidian,  and  that 
it  appears,  on  the  whole,  more  nearly  allied  to  l^unil,  the  language 
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which  is  Bpokeu  In  the  plains  on  the  eastern  side,  than  to  any  other 
diaiect] 

After  weighing  the  varioQB  consideTatioDB  that  hare  now  been 
adduced,  we  may,  I  think,  safely  adopt  the  conclusion  that  the  Tudaa 
belong  to  the  same  race  and  stock  as  the  mass  of  the  Dravidiana,  thongh 
long  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  race,  and  isolated  from  its  civilisa- 
tion. It  may,  at  least,  be  confidently  asserted  that  the  evidencA  of 
the  Dravidian  origin  of  the  Tudas  greatly  preponderates  oyer  that  of 
«Tery  other  supposition. 


DRA VIDIAN  PHYSICAL  TYPE. 

LiKOiTAi.  comparison  appears  to  me  to  be  the  best  available  gaide  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  pne-historic  relationship  of  the  Diavidian  family,  bntas 
physiology  has  in  some  instances  contribnted  to  the  discovery  of  the  affi- 
liation of  races,  it  seems  desirable  to  inquire  whether  in  this  instance  alao 
it  can  render  us  any  help.  The  general  conclusion  to  which  we  are  led 
seema  to  be  that  whilst  the  physical  type  of  the  Dravidians  of  Southern 
India,  including  that  of  the  uncivilised  Tudas,  seems  to  be  substantially 
identical  with  that  of  the  Aryans,  the  type  of  the  Dravidians  of  Ceotral 
India,  as  represented  by  the  nncivilised,  or  but  partially  civilised, 
Gdnds,  seems  to  be  generally  Mongolian.  If  this  conclusioa  be  ad- 
mitted, and  if  it  be  admitted  also  that  the  Q6nds  belong  to  the  same 
race  as  the  Dravidians  of  the  South,  one  of  the  questions  that  will 
come  up  for  consideration  will  be,  have  the  Qdnds  degenerated  t  or, 
have  the  South  Indian  Dravidians  risen  } 

I  most  here  premise  that  my  remarks  relate  exclusively  to  the  Dravi- 
dian  race  properly  so  called,  whether  civilised  or  uncivilised,  not  to  the 
aboriginal  races  of  India  generally.  Many  of  the  physical  characteristics 
which  Mr  Hodgson  attributes  to  the  Tanulians,  may  undoubtedly  be  ob- 
served in  the  sub-Bim&layan  tribes  of  Nepftl  and  Assam,  and  in  a  smaller 
degree  in  the  Santftls  and  other  K61s ;  but  the  inexpediency  of  using  as  a 
general  appellation  so  definite  a  term  as  Tamilian,  appears  from  the  error 
into  which  some  writers  have  fallen  of  attributing  the  same  or  similar 
physical  characteristics  to  the  Dravidians  or  Tamilians  of  Southern 
India,  who  difier  almost  as  much  from  the  Him&layan  tribes  as  do  the 
Brahmans  themselves. 

Mr  Hodgson  thus  distinguishes  the  "  Aiyans  "  from  the  "  Tamilians : " 
"  A  practised  eye  will  distinguish  at  a  glance  between  the  Arian  and 
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Tamilian  stjle  of  featnrei  and  form — a  practised  pen  will  readily  make 
the  distiaction  felt — bat  to  perceive  and  to  make  others  perceive,  by 
pen  or  pencil,  the  physical  traits  that  separate  each  group  or  people  of 
Aryan  or  of  Tamilian  extraction  from  each  other  group  would  be  a 
task  indeed  !  In  the  Aryan  form  there  is  height,  symmetry,  lightness, 
and  flexibility  :  in  the  Aryan  face  an  oval  contonr  with  ample  forehead 
and  moderate  jaws  and  mouth  ;  a  round  chin,  perpendicolar  with  the 
forehead,  a  r^ular  set  of  dtstiact  and  fine  features;  a  well  raised  and 
unexpended  nose,  with  elliptic  nares ;  a  well-sized  and  freely  opened 
eye,  running  directly  across  the  &ce  ;  no  want  of  eye-brows,  eye-Iasb, 
or  beard  ;  and  lastly,  a  clear  bmnet  complexion,  often  nut  darker  than 
that  of  the  most  southern  Europeans.  In  the  Tamilian  form,  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  less  height,  less  symmetry,  more  dumpiness  and 
flesh  :  in  the  Tamilian  face,  a  somewhat  lozenge  contour  caused  by  the 
large  cheek  bones,  less  perpendicaUrily  in  the  featares  to  the  front, 
occasioned  not  so  much  by  defect  of  forehead  or  chin,  as  by  excess  of 
jaws  and  month ;  a  larger  proportion  of  face  to  head,  and  leas  roundness 
in  the  latter;  a  broader,  flatter  face,  with  features  less  symmetrical, 
but  perhaps  more  expression,  at  least  of  individuahty ;  a  shorter,  wider 
nose,  often  clubbed  at  the  end  and  furnished  with  round  nostrils ;  eyes 
less,  and  less  fully  opened,  and  less  evenly  crossing  the  face  by  their 
line  of  aperture;  ears  larger,  lips  thicker,  beard  deficient;  colour 
brunet,  as  in  the  last,  but  darker  on  the  whole,  and^  as  in  it,  various. 
Such  is  the  general  deacnption  of  Indian  Aryans  and  Turanians."  Mr 
Hodgson  states  also  in  several  places  that  a  Mongolian  stamp  b  im- 
pressed on  all  the  aborigines  of  India.  "  Look  steadfastly,"  he  says, 
"  on  any  man  of  an  aboriginal  race,  and  say  if  a  Mongol  origin  is  not 
palpably  inscribed  on  his  face. 

Probably  there  was  little  if  any  reference  to  the  Tamilians.  pro- 
perly BO  called,  in  this  striking  comparative  description  of  the  Brah- 
mans  of  Northern  India  and  of  the  forest  tribes  of  the  HiraSlayas  and 
the  Yiiidhyaa;  but  through  the  vagne  use  of  the  appellation  "  Tami- 
lian," it  seems  probable  that  Professor  Max  Milller  was  led  to  suppose 
the  same  description  applicable  to  the  Dravidians  proper,  or  original 
inhabitants  of  the  south.  Founding  his  remarks  on  this  description, 
which  he  quotes  and  eulogises  (in  hia  "Turanian  Researches,"  included 
lo  Bunsen's  "Outlines  of  Universal  History"),  he  says:  "From  the 
most  ancirat  times  to  the  period  of  the  Furanas,  we  meet  everywhere 
with  indications,  more  or  less  distinct,  of  two  races  brought  into  con- 
tact in  the  Indian  peninsula : "  and  again,  "  The  traveller  in  India  to 
the  present  day,  though  he  would  look  in  vain  for  the  distinctive 
features  of  a  Brahman,  a  Eahattriya,  or  a  Vaisya,  feels  the  conviction 
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ineusUblf  growing  apon  him,  as  he  passes  along  the  streets  of  cities, 
or  tbe  roads  of  villagea,  whether  north  or  totUh  of  tlie  Vindhytu,  that 
everj'where  he  is  brought  io  contact  with  at  least  two  races  of  man, 
diBtinct  in  mind  na  well  as  in  body."  It  is  evident  also  from  a  quota- 
tion from  a  paper  of  Dr  Stevenson's,  which  he  subjoins,  that  b^  fhose 
"  two  races  of  man  "  he  understood  "  the  higher  and  lower  orders  of 
natives" — "the  Brahmans  and  other  castes  allied  t«  .them,  and  the 
lower  or  non-Aryan  castes  of  tbe  HindCl  population."  We  thns  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  tLat  Mr  Hodgson's  description  of  the  physical  pecn- 
liorities  which  he  calls  "  Tamilian," — that  is,  as  he  understands  the 
term,  Turanian  ot  Mongolian, — has  come  to  be  accepted  as  a  faithful 
portraiture  of  the  non-Aryan  Hindtis  generally,  including  the  non- 
Aryans  sooth  of  the  Yindhyas — Le,,  tbe  entire  mass  of  the  Dravidiau 
people.  The  Professor  quotes  also  those  notices  from  the  Fumnss 
in  which  the  type  of  the  N^lsh&da  features  is  given. — He  is  "  a  being," 
they  say,  "  of  the  complexion  of  a  chured  stake,  with  flattened  features, 
and  of  dwarfish  stature."  "  The  inhabitants  of  the  Vindhya  mountains 
aw  called  his  descendants.  According  to  the  Matsya-pui&Qa,  they 
were  as  black  as  collyrium.  According  to  the  Bh&gavata-purflQa,  they 
had  short  arms  and  legs,  were  black  as  a  crow,  with  projecting  chin, 
broad  and  flat  nose,  red  eyes,  and  tawny  hair.  Tbe  Padma-puifiqa 
adds  a  wide  mouth,  large  ears,  and  a  protuberant  belly,  and  partico- 
Isrisea  their  descendants  as  Kir&tas,  Bhillas,  Bahanakas,  Bhramaru, 
and  Pulindae."  In  the  next  chapter  the  Professor  states  that  he 
"accepts  for  his  starting  point  this  general  distinction  between  Aryas 
aad  Nish&das,  which,  whether  suggested  by  physical  features  or  proved 
by  the  evidence  of  grammar,  may  be  considered  as  an  undisputed 
fact;"  and  he  then  proceeds  to  inquire  "whether  they  can  be  sub- 
divided into  distinct  groupa"  FinaUj  he  distinguishes,  yet  on  lingual 
evidence  alone,  between  "  two  classes  of  Nish&das,  the  Tamilic,  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  the  word,  and  the  Bhotiya  or  Sub-Himalayan." 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  at  present  the  KOls,  Sant&ls,  aod  other 
Nish&da  tribes  now  called  Kolarians,  we  have  to  turn  our  attention 
to  the  question  of  the  physical  type  of  the  Dravidians,  properly  so 
called.  The  Qfiijdfi  may  probably  have  been  considered  Nish&das, 
equally  with  the  K61s,  but  there  is  no  proof  that  the  Dravidians  of 
the  south  were  ever  designated  by  this  nam&  They  seem  always  to 
have  been  called  by  local  names,  as  Kalingas,  Ch61as,  P&i^dyas,  tta. ; 
and  on  the  whole  there  seems  to  me  to  be  a  decided  preponderance  of 
evidence  in  favour  of  their  physical  type  being  Caucasian,  or  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  Aryans.  A  writer  in  the  Journal  of  t/ie  EaUer* 
Arefiipelago  (Dr  Logan),  treating  of  the  Dravidians  exclusively,  thinki 
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that  there  ia  a  strong  Metaneaiin  or  Tndo-African  element  in  the  Tamil 
pfayaiolog7;  and  accoants  for  it  by  tbe  aappositioa  that  a  negro  race 
overspread  India  and  Ultra  India,  not  only  before  the  arrival  of  tbe 
Aryans,  bat  even  before  the  arrival  of  the  Scythians.  He  sees  an 
evidence  of  this  in  the  colour  of  the  Dravidians,  and  in  the  exceeding 
variety  of  physical  type  and  features  which  he  observes  amongst  them. 
Yet  even  in  his  opinion,  and  in  this  point  at  least  I  think  he  is  quite 
correct,  the  l^milians  are  "  intellectually  more  Enropeanised  than  any 
other  Tartaro-Iranian  race."  The  theory  of  M.  de  Qoatrefages,  in  the 
Journal  det  Savantt  for  December  1873,  agrees  in  tbe  main  with  Dr 
Logan's.  He  supposes  India,  long  before  the  historical  period,  to  have 
been  inhabited  by  a  black  race  resembling  the  Aostralians ;  that  sab- 
seqnently,  but  stUl  before  the  commeacement  of  the  historical  period, 
a  yellow  race  entered  India  from  the  north-east;  and  that  it  was  from 
the  miztnre  of  these  two  races  that  the  Dravidians  arose.  He  accounts 
in  this  way  for  the  facts,  as  he  supposes  them  to  be,  that  the  Dra- 
vidians are  yellow  in  the  north  and  black  in  the  soutL  I  am  donbtful, 
however,  whether  the  colour  of  any  portion  of  the  Qduds  and  Orftons 
inclines  to  yellow.  Colonel  Dalton'a  photographs,  and  the  verbal 
descriptions  of  various  observera,  represent  tbem  as  nearly  black. 

Omitting  for  the  present  the  qnestion  of  colour,  it  does  not  appear 
to  me  that  there  ia  any  essential  difference  between  the  heads  or 
features  of  tbe  Dravidians  and  those  of  tbe  Biahmana.  There  is,  it 
is  tnie,  a  great  variety  of  featnre,  as  well  as  of  colour,  apparent  amongst 
the  Dravidians ;  but  though  the  varieties  of  feature,  or  rather  of  physio- 
gnomy, which  one  observes  are  numerous,  the  differences  are  generally 
BO  minute  and  unimportant  that  in  the  absence  of  any  class-difference 
in  the  shape  of  tbe  bead,  they  are  conuatent  with  the  supposition  of 
oneness  of  blood,  and  may  safely  be  referred  to  local,  aocial,  and  indi- 
vidnal  causes  of  difference.  The  long  continued  operation  of  the  coste- 
law  of  the  Hindfls  appears  to  me  to  be  quite  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  differences  of- feature  and  expression'  that  are  observed  to- exist. 
Like  oil  and  water  in  the  same  vessel,  or  ingredients  which  may  be 
mixed  mechanically,  bnt  will  not  combine  chemically,  the  various 
castes  into  which  the  Dravidians  were  arranged  by  their  Brahman 
preceptors  have  lived  ude  by  side  for  ages,  probably  in  some  instances 
for  twenty  centuries,  without  commingling.  For  ages  there  has  been 
no  intermarriage,  no  social  intercourse,  no  common  bond  of  sympathy. 
Bank  has  become  hereditary,  as  well  as  occupation ;  and  not  only  rank, 
bnt  even  intellect,  temperament,  character,  and  physical  choracterietica. 
It  would  be  surprising  indeed  if  under  sach  circumstances  "  varieties 
of  man  "  did  not  make  theit  appearance,  and  if  ethnologists,  looking 
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ftt  the  question  from  &  distance,  did  not  sometimes  doubt  whetUer  th«j 
could  all  be  referred  to  a  single  race  of  pure  blood.  "Some,"  says 
Dr  Logan,  speaking  of  the  Tamillans  in  particular,  "are  exceedingly 
Iranian,  more  are  Semitic o-Iranian,  some  are  Semitic,  others  Australian, 
some  remind  us  of  Egyptians,  while  others  aguu  have  Malayo-Poly- 
neaian,  and  even  Simang  and  Papuan  features." 

In  conipariiig  the  pliysical  type  of  the  Dravidians  with  that  of 
Mongolians  and  Aryans,  it  would  be  improper  to  restrict  the  com- 
parisoa  to  the  lower  classes ;  for  the  high-caste  Dravidians  claim  to 
be  regarded  as  the  purest  representatives  of  their  race.  Their  instita- 
tions  and  manners  have  been  Aryanised;  but  it  is  pure  DraTidian 
blood  which  flows  in  their  veins.  There  may  possibly  be  some  doubt 
whether  the  lower  castes  were  not  intermixed  with  an  anterior  race : 
but  the  higher  castes  call  themselves  Tamilians,  Malayi^  &c.,  par 
txctlUnce ;  and  their  special  right  to  those  national  appellations  is 
always  admitted,  in  terms  at  least,  by  the  lower  castes  themselves. 
When  we  conipare  the  physical  type  of  cultivated,  high-caste  Dra- 
vidians with  that  of  the  Brahinans,  no  essential  difference  whatever, 
and  very  little  difference  of  any  kind,  can  be  observed.  In  many 
instances  the  features  of  the  high-caste  Dravidiau  women  are  as 
delicately  formed  and  regular  as  those  of  Brahman  women  themselves, 
whilst  their  coniplexions  are  equally  f^r  ;  and  if  any  difTerence  appeals, 
it  consists  not  in  Mongolian  breadth  of  face,  but  in  greater  elongation 
and  narrowness.  The  Dravidian  type  of  head  will  even  bear  to  be 
directly  compared  with  the  European.  Compare,  for  instance,  the 
heads  of  the  Tamil  or  Telugu  pleaders  and  translators  in  any  Zillah 
court  with  that  of  the  presiding  flnglish  judge ;  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  Dravidian  heads  diSer  from  the  finglish  only  in  being  smaller  and 
narrower, — with  a  preponderance  in  the  former  of  the  signs  of  timidity 
and  subtilty,  in  the  latter  of  physical  and  moral  courage. 

It  is  especially  deserving  of  consideration  that  the  Neijgherry  Tudas, 
who  of  all  Dravidiaa  tribes  have  been  most  thoroughly  guarded  by 
their  secluded  position  from  Brahmanical  influences,  instead  of  being 
more  Mongol-like  or  Negro-like  than  the  Aryanised  Dravidians,  are  so 
distinctively  Caucasian  in  the  opinion  of  many  persons,  that  they  have 
been  regarded  as  Celts,  Romans,  Jews,  tbc.  ;  and  the  chief  difBculty 
that  exists  is  that  of  inducing  people  to  be  content  with  the  state- 
ment that  the  Tudas  are  proved  by  their  language  and  colour  to  be 
identical  in  origin  with  the  Dravidians  of  the  plains. 

Amongst  the  lower  class  of  the  Dravidians,  I  have  occasionally 
observed  a  type  of  head  which  is  somewhat  inclined  to  be  what  is 
called  Mongolian,  that  is,  it  exhibits  unusual  breadth  across  the  cheek- 
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bones,  a  pyramidal  forehead,  a  somewhat  oblique  position  of  the  eyes, 
and  a  pyramidal  nose  with  a  broad  base.  On  the  other  hand,  Moit- 
golian  smoothness  of  skin,  scantiness  of  hair,  flatness  of  face,  and  the 
peculiar  monotonons  olive  hue  of  the  Mongolian  complexion,  aie  never 
met  with ;  and  it  should  be  observed  with  respect  to  the  other  elements 
of  the  Mongolian  type,  that  it  is  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  amongst  the 
lower  classes  that  they  are  aeen,  and  that  they  do  not  constitute  the 
class-type  of  any  caate  whatever.  They  are  exceptional  instances, 
which  scarcely  at  aU  affect  the  general  mie ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
similar  exceptional  instances  could  easily  be  pointed  out  amongst  the 
lower  classes  of  our  own  race.  • 

The  physical  type  of  a  race  may  best  be  determined  by  the  shape  of 
the  bead  and  the  more  permanent  peculiarities  of  feature,  irrespective 
of  the  complexion,  or  colour  of  the  skin ;  for  every  one  who  has  lived 
in  India  must  have  learned  to  regard  colour  as  a  deceptive  evidence  of 
relationship  and  race.  It  ia  a  disputed  question,  it  is  true,  whether 
the  blackness  of  the  colour  of  the  skin  of  certain  races  is  owing  to 
climate  or  not.  On  the  one  hand,  if  we  foUow  any  of  the  intertropical 
lines  of  latitude  round  the  world,  we  shall  find  it  passing  through  dif- 
ferent zones  of  colour — olive,  copper-coloured,  black,  and  even  white  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  we  confine  our  attention  to  India  alone,  climat« 
and  colour  seem  to  be  associated  as  cause  and  effect.  Looking  at  the 
facts  that  have  come  under  my  own  observation  in  India,  it  is  not  clear 
to  me  that  blackness  of  complexion  must  be  r^arded  as  an  inexplic- 
able phenomenon — a  fact  irrespective  of  climate.  It  is  tme  that  the 
Brahmans  as  a  class  are  much  fairer  than  the  Pareiyas  as  a  class  ;  but 
the  conviction  is  forced  opou  the  mind  of  every  observer,  by  the 
hundreds  of  instances  he  meets  with  in  daily  life,  that  the  colour  of  the 
features  of  the  HiDd&s  is  mainly  a  result  of  the  external  circumstances 
in  which  they  are  placed  with  respect  to  climate,  occupation,  and  mode 
of  life.  As  a  rule,  they  seem  to  be  dark-complexioned  in  proportion  as 
they  are  exposed  to  the  san  in  out-door  labour,  and  fair  in  proportion 
as  they  live  a  sedentary  life ;  and  consequently  colour,  if  an  evidence 
of  anything  specific,  seems  to  be  an  evidence  maioly  of  the  social  status 
of  the  individual  and  his  family.  We  cannot,  therefore,  expect  from 
coDsideratious  of  colour  and  complexion  much  real  help  towards  deter- 
mining the  race  to  which  the  Dravidians  belong. 

The  inflaeuce  of  climate  alone,  in  darkening  or  blanching  the  colour 
of  the  skin,  seems  to  be  greater  than  is  commonly  supposed ;  and  India 
furnishes  many  instances  of  this  influence.  Perhaps  the  best  Indiun 
instance  of  the  inflnence  of  climate  in  modi^ing  colour  with  which  I 
am  acquainted  is  furnished  by  the  fairness  of  the  complexion  of  the 
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grester  pro[Mrtion  of  the  natives  of  tbe  Malabar  coast,  compared  with 
the  Teiy  dark  hue  of  a  like  proportioa  of  the  natives  of  the  coaat  of 
^!l  Coromandel,  who  belong  to  the  same  or  aimilar  cattea,  aad  who  follow 

similar  occupations.  The  natives  of  the  Coromandel  coast  are  exposed 
for  ten  montlis  in  tbe  year  to  a  very  high  degree  of  dry  heat,  in  a  lerel 
country,  bare  of  wood.*  The  natives  of  the  Malabar  coast  are  exposed 
to  a  similar  degree  of  heat  for  not  more  tban  two  months  oat  of  the 
twelve  and  a  similar  degree  of  drought  u  on  that  coast  ankuown. 
Their  sky  is  almost  always  laden  with  moistmv ;  tbe  quantity  of  rain 
that  fails  is  generally  treble  the  quantity  that  falls  on  the  eastern  coast 
in  tbe  same  latitude.  Tbe  country  is  everywhere  well  wooded,  and  the 
lionsea  of  the  people  are  generally  nestled  in  deep,  cool  grorea  ;  and, 
in  coiueqnence,  in  the  same  degree  of  latitude,  and  with  a  difference  in 
longitude  of  only  a  degree  or  half  a  degree,  the  skin  of  the  people  on 
the  westerp^side  of  the  Qhauts  (or  central  mountain  range  of  Sontbem 
India)  is  almost  as  much  furer  than  that  of  the  people  on  the  eastern 
side,  as  the  complexion  of  the  Brahmans  of  any  of  the  eastern  provinces 
is  fairer  tban  that  of  the  laboaring  classes  in  the  same  province.  Not- 
witlistanding  this  difference  in  complexion  there  is  no  difference  in 
race,  for  it  seems  certain  that  the  Malay&lis  are  descended  from  an 
early  colony  of  Tamiliansj  and  an  equally  remarkable  difference  in 
complexion  is  apparent  amongst  the  members  of  thoss  more  recent 
Tamil  colonies  which  have  settled  in  Malay JLlam. 

Towards  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  tbe  breadth  of  the 
central  mountain  range  is  greatly  diminished,  and  there  is  easy  access 
from  tbe  Tamil  country  into  TravanCore  by  tbe  Aramboly  Pass.  By 
this  pass,  and  by  aimilar  breaks  and  gaps  still  farther  eonth,  the  Tamil- 
iana  of  the  old  F&^ijya  kingdom  forced  their  way  into  Malayftjam,  and 
possessed  themselves  of  the  southern  portion  of  Travancore.  The 
government  of  this  province  has  again  reverted  to  the  Travancorians, 
in  whose  hands  it  baa  been  for  several  centuries ;  but  the  bulk  of  tbe 
population  continue  to  be  Tamilians,  as  far  as  the  vicinily  of  Trivau- 
drum,  tbe  Travancore  capital.  Up  to  that  limit  the  minority  of  tbe 
people  on  the  Travancore  side  of  tbe  mountain  barrier  belong  to  the 
same  castes  as  in  tbe  British  district  of  Tinnevelly,  on  the  eastern  aide : 
they  speak  the  same  language,  and  foUow  tlie  same  occupations;  they 
occasionally  iutermarry,  and  their  features  are  perfectly  similar ;  yet, 


*  In  my  own  neigbbourhood  in  TienaveUf,  I  never  koew  the  tlurmometcr 
lower  at  any  period  of  the  year,  day  or  night,  th»D  70°.  The  averaga  t»ll  of  rain 
in  tbe  laiDB  neighbourhood,  during  the  tiranty-aight  year*  I  registered  i^  wu 
only  a  little  above  22  inchei ! 
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notwithstanding  thia,  they  differ  so  materiaUy  with  respect  to  ooloor, 
tbat  B  stranger  would  lutanlljr  snppoae  them  to  belong  to  different 
races.  A  remarkable  instance  of  difference  of  colour  under  these  cir- 
cumstancea  is  famished  by  the  Shftnftrs — a  caste  chiefly  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  palmyra — who  are  found  in  considerable  numbers  on 
each  side  of  the  Qhants,  up  to  the  very  foot  of  the  mountains.  The 
Sh&nftrs  on  the  western  side  of  the  mountain  range  are  separated  from 
their  fellow  caste-men  on  the  eastern  aide  by  a  space  of  only  abont 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  as  the  crow  flies ;  and  the  only  difference  in 
their  circnnutancea  b  the  difference  in  the  climate,  which  is  caused  by 
the  precipitation  of  the  moisture  of  the  Bonth-westem  monsoou  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Ohauts,  and  its  interception  from  the  eastern  aide. 
In  consequence  of  this  difference  in  the  climate  alone,  the  Shinirs  who 
reside  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ohauts  are  amongst  the  blackest  of 
the  Tamilians,  while  on  the  l^Tancore  side  the  same  class  of  people, 
engaged  in  the  same  occupations,  are  almost  as  fair  as  the  Brahmans 
of  the  Camatic  Tiiia  fact,  which  ia  patent  to  the  observation  of  every 
one  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  illus- 
trationa  in  ezisteuce  of  the  influence  of  climate  in  modifying  the  colour 
of  the  skin. 

Another  and  better  known  evidence  is  furnished  by  the  circumstance 
that  many  of  the  desceadants  of  the  Portngneaa  who  aettled  in  India 
several  centuries  ago,  are  now  blacker  than  the  Hind&s  themaelves. 
The  class  of  people  referred  to  are  a  mixed  race,  descended  from 
European  fathers  and  native  mothers,  yet  instead  of  being  the  furer 
for  their  admixture  with  European  blood,  many  of  them  are  of  a  darker 
colour  than  the  natives  from  whom,  on  the  maternal  side,  they  are 
descended,  and  who  belonged  chiefly  to  the  fair  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Ualabar  coast.  Even  amongst  the  Brahmans,  though  sup- 
posed to  be  a  pure,  unmixed  race,  differences  of  colour  are  frequently 
observed.  It  is  supposed  to  be  unlucky  to  meet  a  black  Biahman  or 
a  fair  Pareiya,  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  The  Brahmans  of 
Northern  India  are  generally  fairer  than  those  of  the  south,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Namb&ris,  or  high-caste  Brahmans  of  the  Malabar 
coast,  who  appear  to  be  amongst  the  fairest  of  their  race. 

Professor  Uax  Muller  (in  his  paper  on  the  Bengali  in  one  of  the 
Reports  of  the  British  Association)  thought  he  found  in  the  Gdnds  ' 
and  other  non-Aryanised  Dravidians  evidences  of  the  existence  of  a 
race  "  closely  resembling  the  Negro ;"  and  said  that  "  the  existence  of 
the  same  dark  race  in  the  south  of  India  is  authenticated  by  Strabo ." 
In  the  miun,  Strabo's  statement  will,  I  believe,  be  found  to  corro- 
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borate  the  Tiew  I  haTe  taken.  He  gays,  "The  Southern  Indi&ns 
resemble  the  Ethiopians  tn  colour,  but  in  ftaturet  and  in  hair  they 
resemble  the  rest  of  the  ludisDB  (for  on  account  of  the  moisture  of  the 
climate  the  hair  does  not  become  woollj) ;  bat  the  Northern  Indians 
resemble  the  Egyptians."  This  statement  of  Strabo  throws  light  on  » 
passage  in  Herodotus,  in  which  a  black  race,  apparently  Hindils,  are 
Biud  to  have  been  brigaded  with  the  fairer  Indiana  in  the  army  of 
Xerzes.  Ha  says,  "  jfithlopians  from  the  eastward — from  the  snn- 
rising — from  Asia — marched  with  Indians,  but  differed  not  from  other 
j£thiopians  except  in  their  language  and  their  hair ;  for  the  Libyan 
Ethiopians  have  the  woolliest  hair  of  all  men,  but  those  people  are 
straight-haired."  Herodotus  supplies  us  with  a  fact,  Strabo  with  the 
right  explanation  of  that  fact  Herodotaa  ia  silent  with  respect  to  the 
feature*  of  the  Eastern  Ethiopians ;  Strabo  asserts  that  their  featares 
resembled  those  of  the  rest  of  the  Indians. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  on  the  Malabar  coast 
itself,  where  a  moist  climate  and  an  abundance  of  shade  seem  to  favonr 
the  blanching  of  the  colour  of  the  skin,  the  Pnleiyaa,  a  caste  of  agricul- 
tural slaves,  are  noted  for  their  exceeding  blackness.  On  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast,  where  the  people  are  blacker  on  the  whole  by  several 
d^rees  than  on  the  Malabar  coast,  I  have  met  with  individuals  belong- 
ing to  various  castes,  even  amongst  the  higher  castes,  as  black  as  tbe 
Puleiyas ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  acquainted  with  any  caate  or 
class  on  either  coast  which  can  vie  with  the  Puleiyas  in  being  so  om- 
versally  black.  In  conjunction  with  this  bladcness,  however,  I  have 
not  noticed  anything  in  the  shape  of  the  head  or  in  the  featares  of  tbe 
Pnleiyas  tending  to  connect  them  with  a  Negrito  race,  or  with  any 
other  race  than  their  Dravidiau  masters.  The  difference  seems  to  me 
one  of  colour  alone;  and  I  must  be  content,  I  fear,  for  the  present  to 
leave  this  difference  in  colour  unaccounted  for.  The  Puleiyas  are  alao 
a  very  diminutive  race,  but  that  is  of  very  little  consequence  ethnolo- 
gically,  as  it  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  half-starved  condition  in 
which  they  have  been  kept  from  generation  to  generation.  Sir  George 
Campbell  ("Ethnology  of  India")  makes  some  observations  on  the 
blackness  of  this  tribe.  He  says,  "  The  blackest  of  the  aborigiDal 
tribes  live  in  the  densest  forest  country,  in  a  most  malarioas  climate. 
Even  on  this  very  western  coast  I  find  the  aboriginal  helots  of  Malabar 
described  as  being  of  the  deepest  black."  He  looks  to  immigration  by 
sea  (and  if  so,  probably  from  Africa)  as  the  modifying  caase  j  but 
though  it  ia  tme  that  Arabs,  Jews,  and  Persians  came  to  the  western 
coast  of  India  by  sea  in  considerable  numbers,  it  does  not  appear  pro- 
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1»bl«  that  the  Poleiyaa,  a  helot  tribe,  who  if  the;  were  not  of  tLe  same 
race  with  their  masters  must  have  been  in  the  country  before  their 
amTal,  could  have  eroised  the  sea  at  eo  earl;  a  period. 

Most  modem  observera  consider  the  physical  type  of  the  Gfinds 
MoDgolian ;  but  Colonel  Dalton,  in  his  "  Descriptive  Ethnology  of 
Bengal,"  appears  to  think  their  prevailing  type  that  of  the  Negro.  He 
Bays  of  the  OOnds  (p.  283),  "  They  are  singularly  ill-favoured,  and 
though  some  of  the  wealthier  families  have  formed  alliancea  with  other 
races  which  have  improved  their  looks,  I  can  point  to  many  who  have 
tried  this  in  vain,  and  who  show  to  this  day  features  more  closely 
resembling  the  lower  Negro  type  than  any  I  have  met  with  amongst 
the  tribes  of  Bengal,  They  often  have  short,  crisp,  curly  hair,  and 
though  it  is  said,  and  no  doubt  truly,  that  tliis  is  far  removed  from  the 
regular  woolly  covering  of  a  Negro's  head,  I  have  generally  found  such 
hair  in  conjunction  with  features  very  noticeably  Negro  in  type,  and 
accompanying  a  very  dark  skin.  They  are  larger  and  heavier  in  build 
than  the  Otions  or  KSls,  and  with  none  of  the  graceful  physique  to  be 
found  in  both  those  tribes." 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  any  members  of  this  race 
for  myself,  and  the  descriptions  I  have  met  with  do  not  quite  agree; 
but,  on  the  whole,  it  appears  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion  that  the 
mott  characteristic  type  of  the  features  of  the  CMnds  b  not  Negrito, 
but  Mongolian.  The  Rev.  Mr  Hislop,  a  careful  observer,  describes  the 
Q6nd  of  the  Nigpilr  country  thus  ("  Papers  relating  to  the  Aboriginal 
Tribes  of  the  Central  Provinces,"  1866,  p.  71)—"  A  little  below  the 
average  height  of  Europeans,  and  in  complexion  darker  than  the  gene- 
rality of  Hindiis,  bodies  well-proportioned,  but  features  rather  u^y  :  a 
roundish  head,  diatended  nostrils,  wide  mouth,  thickish  lips,  straight 

black  hair,  and  scanty  beard  and  mustaches Both  hair  and 

features  are  decidedly  Mongolian."  In  another  passage  he  describes 
the  GOnds  as  darker  than  the  generality  of  Hindfls,  but  without  any 
resemblance  to  the  African  race.  It  may  be  asked,  however,  if  they 
are  decidedly  Mongolian,  whence  thdr  blackness  of  complexion  1  Black- 
ness is  not  a  Mongolian  characteristic  In  his  introduction  to  the 
"  Central  Provinces  Gazetteer,"  1870,  p.  110,  Mr  Charles  Grant  speaks 
of  the  Gdnds  as  "  intermixed  with  the  Hindfl  population,  and  some- 
times so  closely  as  to  have  almost  lost  the  flat  head,  the  iqual  note,  and 

the  thicl:  lipt,  which  are  the  fadal  characteristics  of  their  race 

Their  possessions,  though  still  pretty  considerable  in  extent,  mostly  lie 
in  jungle  tracts  of  little  value.  The  proprietary  lists  show,  it  is  true, 
Gdnd  owners  even  In  the  richest  districts,  bat  these  are  not  of  the 
tme  non-Aryan  blood,  but  half-bred  chiefs,  generally  claiming  Bajpnt 
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Ancestry.  Sncli  «u  the  origm  of  the  roy&l  line  of  O&rliiirMandlA,  and 
probably  of  moat  of  the  families  nhicb  call  themselTes  Rij-Odad  or 
Boyal  Gftnd.  If  ao,  however,  the  lover  blood  is  dominant,  for  in 
appearance  most  of  them  obstinately  retain  the  TnraDiim  type."  Ur 
Beames,  speaking  of  such  classes  of  people,  says,  "  Mixed  racee  call' 
themselves  Kajputs,  and  claim  to  come  from  CMtor  or  Ajmer,  uneoa- 
scious  tiiat  their  high  cheek-bones,  flat  noses,  and  narrow  pig-like  eyes, 
give  the  lie  as  they  speak  to  their  absurd  pretensions. " — "  ComparatiTe 
Grammar,"  p.  35S.  Mr  Hislop  says,  "  This  tendency  to  claim  connec- 
tion with  Kajputs  is  uot  peculiar  to  ambitious  GAnds.  It  prsTaila 
among  the  Bhils  of  Malwa,  and  is  not  unknown  to  the  wandering 
Keikftdis  of  the  Dekkan,  both  of  whom  boast  of  being  T&davu  or 
Fovr&n,  or  some  other  equally  high-bom  section  of  the  Kahattriyaa." 
The  diffeience  between  the  QAnds  in  their  original  condition  and  the 
Aryans,  in  respect  of  intellectual  calibre,  seems  to  have  been  as  marked 
as  the  difference  in  their  features.  Mr  Grant  says,  "  They  were  as 
little  fitted  to  cope  with  men  of  Aryan  descent  in  peace  as  in  war  ; 
and  though  slow  centuries  of  enetration  under  an  Indian  sky  had 
relaxed  the  northern  vigour  of  the  races  to  whom  they  had  once  before 
succumbed,  yet  in  every  quality  and  attainment  which  can  give  to  one 
people  superiority  over  another,  there  was  probably  as  much  difference 
between  Hindfls  and  Gdnda  as  between  Anglo-Americans  and  R«d 
Indians,  or  between  Englishmen  and  N'ew  Zsolandera." — "  Introdaction 
to  Central  Provinces  Gazetteer,"  p.  14. 

Notwithstanding  the  low  mental  development  of  the  Qdnds,  accord- 
ing to  the  estimate  of  them  given  above,  a  distinction  is  drawn  in 
their  fftvour  in  the  same  paper,  between  them  and  their  more  Mongo- 
lian neighbours  the  EOls.  "  The  OOnds,"  it  is  said,  "  are  capable  of 
approaching  far  more  neariy  to  the  Aryan  level  of  organisation  than 
any  other  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  Central  India  "  ("  Introduction,"  p. 
77)  i  and  in  conflrmation  of  this  general  statement  we  find  that  th« 
G6nd8  established  themselves  as  an  independent  power  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centnries,  and  that  "  under  their  easy,  eventless  sway 
the  rich  country  over  vhich  they  ruled  prospered,  their  flocks  and 
herds  increased,  and  their  treasures  filled,"  p.  S3.  "  The  leaders  of 
the  Eolarians  never  rose  above  the  status  of  predatory  chiefa,  while 
the  Gdnd  princes  founded  kingdoms,  received  high  titles  of  nobility 
from  ttie  Mogol  emperors,  and  even  in  their  decadence  were  treated 
by  their  Mar&(ha  conquerors  with  all  the  form  due  to  established 
royalty,"  p.  110. 

If  the  Gfinds  are  Dravidians,  as  the  fact  that  their  language  is  Dn- 
vidian  seems  to  show,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  physical  type  of  the 
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DnTidians  of  Southeni  India,  uclndiug  even  the  Tudas  of  the  Nil- 
gherry  Hills,  Bhoatd  diSer  so  widely  from  that  of  the  G&nda,  and  that  in 
intellectasi  power  and  capacity  for  civilisation,  the  Sontham  Dnvidians 
— not  inclading  the  Tndas — ahoold  be  bo  greatly  their  saperiora.  The 
Soath  Indian  is  an  Aryan  in  looks,  and  rivals  the  Aryans  in  culture  :  it 
is  only  in  his  speech  that  he  shows  himself  a  member  of  the  same  race 
as  the  QOnds  and  a  non-Aryan.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  1  There 
does  not  seem  any  groniid  for  sopposing  that  the  06nds  became  inter- 
mixed to  any  considerable  extent  with  the  more  diatinctively  Mongolian 
K6]b  ;  nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any  case  on  record  in  which  people 
possessed  of  a  Caucasian  type  of  feature  are  knownto  have  exchanged 
it  for  a  Mongolian  type.  An  ascent  from  the  Mongollsa  type  to  the 
Caucasian  is  not  unknown ;  but,  converaely,  it  is  not  known,  I  believe, 
.  that  there  has  been  any  descent  from  the  Csncasian  to  the  Mongolian. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  it  only  remains  that  we  should  suppose 
the  original  type  of  the  whole  Dravidian  race  to  have  been  Mongolian, 
as  that  of  the  Qdnds  generally  is  up  to  the  present  time,  and  attribute 
the  Caucasian  type  now  universally  apparent  amongst  the  Dravidians 
of  South  India  to  the  influeuce  of  culture,  aided  perhaps  in  some  small 
degree  by  intermixture  with  Aryans  If  the  type  of  all  the  Dravidians 
could  be  proved  to  have  been  originally  identical  with  that  of  the  Qdnda, 
the  result  would  be  one  of  great  value,  not  only  for  the  history  of  Indian 
civilisation,  but  for  the  natural  history  of  the  human  race.  It  would 
tend  to  show  that  mental  improvement  and  the  acquisition  of  a  higher 
style  of  physical  beauty  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  possibility,  at  least,  of  such  a  change  taking  place  under  cireum- 
■tances  favourable  to  mental  development  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
similar  changes  from  the  Mongolian  type  to  the  Caucasian  have  already 
taken  place  in  India  itself  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  dan- 
ger of  taking  fixi^  of  type  for  granted  is  illustrated  by  the  change  that 
has  passed  over  the  Muhammedans  of  India.  When  I  speak  of  the 
Muhitmmedans  of  India  I  do  not  refer  to  a  class  of  Muhammedans 
found  in  considerable  numbera  in  Southern  India,  on  both  coasts  and 
also  iu  Ceylon,  who  are  called  by  the  Europeans  Lubbiea  or  Moormen, 
and  by  natives  S'finagaa — that  is,  Yavanas — and  who  are  descended  from 
Arab  merchants  and  their  native  wives,  with  a  large  addition  of  native 
converts.  I  refer  to  the  higher  and  much  more  numerous  class  of  Indian 
Muhammedans  commonly  called  FatJbs.  These  are  partly  descended 
from  the  Afghin  or  FafAn  invaders  of  India,  and  partly  from  the 
Mogol  invaders ;  but  the  great  majority  are  descendants  of  the  Tatar- 
Tnrkish  soldiers  and  camp-follower*,  who  accompanied  both  the  Af- 
gbftns  and  the  Mogola.     Probably  many  of  the  so  called  AfghAn 
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inT&deTS  of  India  were  SeljukiAn  Turks ;  the  Mogols  were,  u  their  name 
seemB  to  impart,  Mougolians  ;  and  the  hordes  th&t  followed  the  fortunes 
of  both  claasea  of  iavadera,  were  a  mixed  race — a  coUunet  ffentiuvi — 
comprising  variona  tribes  and  races  of  Mongoliin  and  Tatar-Turkish 
origiD,  called  by  the  Hindfls  Turushkas,  in  Tamil  Tunikkas,  or  mora 
commonly  Tolukkaa — i.e.,  Tarks.  The  proportion  of  Persians  and 
other  races  of  Indo-European  origin  who  accompanied  the  Afgh&oa 
and  Mongola  in  their  expeditions,  waa  exceedingly  smalL  Hence,  the 
Mnhamraedans  of  India  may  be  regarded  as  a  Tatar- Mongolian  people ; 
and  we  might  natuTatly  expect  to  obeerre  in  them  those  physiological 
peculiarities  of  the  High  Asian  races  which  must  have  characterised 
the  majority  of  their  ancestors  on  their  first  arrival  in  India,  and  which 
are  still  apparent  in  all  their  distinctiveness,  not  only  in  the  Mongol- 
ians, but  in  the  Siberian  Turks.  Notwithstanding  this,  we  general]  j 
search  in  vain  amongst  the  Indian  Muhammedans  for  signs  of  a  Tatar 
origin.  With  the  exception  of  a  somewhat  greater  breadth  of  face  aad 
head,  and  a  more  olive  complexion,  they  do  not  now  differ  from  the 
Hind&s,  properly  so  called,  in  any  essential  point.  They  exhitut,  it  is 
true,  special  peculiarities  of  physiognomy  and  expression ;  but  ererj 
Hindfl  tribe  or  caste  has,  in  like  manner,  a  pecnliar  physiognomy  of 
its  own,  by  which  it  differs  from  every  other  tribe.  A  change  appears 
to  have  passed  over  the  physiology  of  the  Muhammedans  of  India 
similar  to  that  which  the  Osmanli  Turks  and  the  Magyars  have  experi- 
enced since  they  settled  in  Europe,  and  which  Las  transformed  them 
from  Tatars  into  Europeans. 

I  cannot  forbear  bringing  out  more  fully  the  ai^ument  founded  on 
the  change  which  has  passed  over  the  Turks  and  Magyars  by  citing 
the  words  of  Dr  W.  B.  Carpenter  ("  Cyclopsedia  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology"),  as  condensed  by  Archdeacon  Pratt  ("Scripttiro  and 
Science  not  at  Variance,"  sixth  edition,  p.  115): — "The  Turks  of 
Europe  and  Western  Asia  so  clearly  accord  in  physical  character  with 
the  great  bulk  of  European  nations,  and  depart  so  widely  from  the 
Turks  of  Central  Asia,  that  many  writers  have  referred  the  former  to 
the  (so-called)  Caucasian  rather  than  to  the  Mongolian  stock.  Yet 
historical  and  philological  evidence  sufficiently  proves  that  the  Western 
Turks  originally  belonged  to  the  Central  Asia  group  of  nations,  with 
which  the  eastern  portion  of  their  nation  still  remains  associated,  not 
only  in  its  geographical  position,  but  in  its  language,  physical  char- 
acter, and  habits  of  life;  and  that  it  is  in  the  western,  and  not  th« 
eastern,  that  the  change  has  taken  place.  Any  result  arising  from 
intermixture  of  the  Turkish  race  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
they  conquered,  Dr  Carpenter  shows  to  be  altogether  inadequate  to 
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explain  the  plienomena.  Another  instance  of  the  same  modification 
is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  Uagyar  race,  which  forms  a  large  part  of  the 
population  of  Hungary,  including  the  entire  nobility  of  that  country. 
This  race,  which  is  not  inferior  in  mental  or  physical  character  to  any 
in  Europe,  is  proved  by  historical  and  philological  evidence  to  Kava 
been  a  branch  of  the  great  northern  Asiatic  stock,  which  was  expelled 
about  ten  centuries  ago  from  the  country  it  then  inhabited,  bordering 
on  the  TTralian  mountains;  and  in  its  torn  expelled  the  Sclavonian 
nations  from  the  fertile  parts  of  Hungary,  which  it  has  occupied  ever 
since.  Having  thus  exchanged  their  abode  from  the  most  rigocoos 
climate  of  the  old  continent — a  wilderness  in  which  Ostiaks  and 
Samoiedes  pursue  the  chase  during  only  tiie  milder  season — for  one 
in  the  south  of  Europe,  in  fertile  plains  abounding  in  rich  harvests, 
the  Magyars  gradually  laid  aude  the  rude  and  savage  habits  which 
they  are  recorded  to  have  brought  with  them,  and  adopted  a  more 
settled  mode  of  life.  In  tlie  course  of  a  thousand  years  their  type  of 
cranial  formation  has  been  changed  from  the  pyramidal  to  the  ellip- 
tical ;  and  they  are  become  a  handsome  people,  with  fine  stature  and 
regular  European  features,  with  just  enough  of  the  Tatar  cast  of 
countenance,  in  some  instances,  to  call  their  origin  to  mind.  Hera 
again,  it  may  be  said  that  the  intermixture  of  the  conquering  with  the 
conquered  race  had  a  great  share  in  bringing  about  this  change ;  but 
a  similar  reply  must  be  returned,  for  the  existing  Magyars  pride  them- 
selves greatly  on  the  purity  of  their  descent ;  and  the  small  influence 
of  Sclavonic  blood  which  may  have  taken  place  from  time  to  time,  is 
by  no  means  sufficient  to  account  for  the  complete  change  of  type 
which  now  manifests  itsell  The  women  of  pure  Magyar  race  are  said 
by  good  judges  to  be  ungularly  beautiful,  far  surpasung  either  Qerman 
or  Sclavonian  females.  A  similar  modification,  but  in  less  degree, 
appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  Finnish  tribes  of  Scandinavia. 
These  may  almost  cert^nly  be  affirmed  to  have  the  same  origin  with 
the  Lapps  i  but  whilst  the  latter  retain,  though  inhabiting  Europe,  the 
nomadic  habits  of  their  Mongolian  ancestors,  the  former  have  adopted 
a  much  more  settled  mode  of  life,  and  have  made  considerable  advances 
in  civilisation,  espedaliy  in  Esthonia,  where  they  assimilate  with  their 
Eusrian  neighbours.  And  thus  we  have  in  the  Finns,  Lapps,  and 
Magyars,  three  nations  or  tribes,  of  whose  descent  from  a  common 
stock  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained,  and  which  exhibit  the 
most  marked  differences  in  cranial  characters,  uid  also  in  general  con- 
formation, the  Magyars  being  as  tall  and  well-made  as  the  Lapps  are 
short  and  uncouth."  Mr  Edkins  also  remarks  (in  "  China's  Place  in 
Philology  ")  that  the  Turks  of  the  east,  even  those  of  Chinese  Turke- 
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•tsn,  hare  more  of  the  European  phyaiogDomy  th&n  tbe  Mongols. 
80  also,  lie  says,  the  MuhammeduiB  of  North  China  have  the  western 
type  of  face. 

These  well  anthentic&ted  chaages  from  a  Mongolian  or  lower  type  of 
featore  to  a  Caucasian  or  higher  type,  prove  the  possibility,  if  not  tbe 
probability,  of  a  similar  change  having  taken  place  amongst  the  Dra- 
Tidians.  If  tbe  moss  of  the  Bravidians,  when  they  parted  compaoy 
from  the  Gdnds,  were  as  dLstinctively  Turanians  in  physical  type  u 
tbe  Qfinda  are  now  said  to  be,  and  if  it  is  certun  that  their  type  is 
now  incapable  of  being  distinguished  from  that  of  tbe  Aryans,  except 
in  point  of  complexion, — and  that  not  in  general  in  a  considerable 
degree, — the  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  their  physical  type 
does  not  seem  to  be  too  great  to  be  accounted  for  in  tbe  main  by  the 
influence  of  external  circumstances.  It  seems  to  have  arisen  in  the 
first  instance  from  the  fortunate  exchange  tbey  made  of  a  region  of 
hills  and  forests  for  a  regioa  of  extensive,  well-watered  plains,  admirably 
adapted  for  agricnltuce,  and  favourably  utaated  for  the  development 
of  a  progressiva  civilisation. 

On  the  other  Land,  perhaps,  we  cannot  safely  conclude  that  an 
exaggerated  Mongolian  type  of  features  was  from  the  beginning  the 
inheritance  of  the  whole  of  the  Turaaian  tribes.  It  may  he  that  that 
type  was  developed  in  the  coarse  of  time  in  the  steppes  of  High  Asia ; 
uid  it  is  certain '  that  tbe  tribes  amongst  whom  it  has  acquired  a 
peculiar  degree  of  permanence  are  the  Tibetans  and  the  Mongolian 
nomads,  who  still  inhabit  the  original  seats  of  their  race. 

The  Indian  tribes  which  are  now  most  distinctly  cLiracterised  by 
Mongolian  peculiarities,  are  those  which  entered  India  by  the  North- 
East,  and  are  probably  of  Tibetan  origin.  The  Qaros  and  other  forest 
tribes  on  the  Bhfit&ii  frontier,  as  described  by  Mr  Hodgson,  seem  to 
be  decidedly  Mongolian;  and  the  Kola  and  Sant&ls  are  probably 
descended  from  a  similar  stock.  The  existence  at  an  early  period  in 
the  vicinity  of  Orisaa,  uf  barbaroas  tribes  differing  in  appearance  from 
the  rest  of  the  KindHs,  and  exhibiting  a  Mongolian  or  foreign  type, 
is  attested  by  the  following  passage  in  tbe  "  Feriplus  Matis  Erythraei." 
After  referring  to  tbe  region  watered  by  the  Godavery  and  Kistna,  the 
author  says :  "  After  this,  keeping  the  sea  on  the  right  hand  and 
sailing  northwards,  we  come  upon  certain  barbarous  tribes,  as  the 
Ki^^liai  (Sans.  Kirdfcu  3)  a  race  of  people  with  flattened  noses  (evidently 
Mongolians),  abo  the  horae-faces  and  tbe  long-faces,  all  of  whom  are 
said  to  be  cannibals.  Then  suling  eastwards,  and  baviog  a  certain 
sea  on  the  right,  we  come  to  the  Qangea."  The  statement  of  Straho 
which  has  already  been  quoted,  joined  to  tbe  negative  evidenoe  of  this 
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passage,  mcidb  to  show  tliat  at  the  Chiiatian  era,  the  civilised,  culti- 
vated Dnvidiana  (the  F&qdyas,  Ch&las,  Ealisgas,  Ac.)  did  not  materi- 
ally differ  in  pbjraiognomj  or  penoaal  appearance  from  the  northern 
HiudHs ;  aod  that  certain  barbaioos  inhabitants  of  the  jungles,  who 
are  barbarians  still,  were  the  only  tribes  that  appeared  to  be  di»- 
tinctively  Mongolian.  The  Gondali  of  Ptolemy,  who  are  classed  among 
'the  Bitti,'  and  distinguished  from  'the  Phyllitie'  (probably  the 
Bhills),  were  probably  the  Q&nds,  but  it  is  not  said  whether  or  not 
they  difTered  in  appearance  from  the  more  cultivated  Dravidians. 
Some  writers,  I  think  erroneoosly,  speak  of  the  'jet  blackness'  of 
the  OSndsj  and  the  BSjmah&l  people  are  said  to  be  black.  Notwith- 
standing this,  according  to  the  account  of  that  accurate  observer,  Dr 
Buchanan  Hamilton,  the  features  of  the  M&lers  or  BJ^mahil  hill 
people,  do  not  essentially  difier  from  the  Aryan  type.  "  Their  lips  are 
full,  but  not  at  all  like  those  of  the  Negro.  Their  faces  are  oval,  not 
shaped  li^  a  lozeuge  as  those  of  the  Chinese  are.  Their  eyes,  instead 
of  being  hid  in  fat  and  placed  obliquely  like  those  of  the  Chinese,  are 
exactly  like  those  of  Europeans."  We  have  seen  that  some  of  the  Vind- 
hya  Nisbidas  are  described  in  the  Pnr&^as  to  be  '  as  black  as  crows ;' 
bat  without  debating  the  accuracy  of  the  portrait  of  those  primitiTs 
tribes,  which  the  Purft^aa  have  dr&wn,  and  which  seems  to  be  con- 
firmed on  the  whole  by  the  photographs  in  Colonel  Daltou's  "Ethno- 
logy of  Bengal, "  it  will  suffice  for  the  present  to  remind  the  reader  that 
those  very  Fnrioa  writer*  entertained  so  different  an  impression 
respecting  the  mass  of  the  Dravidians  of  the  south,  that  they  fell  into 
the  opposite  error  of  Aryanising  them,  and  supposed  the  Kalingas, 
F&qdyas,  ChAlas,  Eeralas,  and  other  Dravidians,  to  be  descended  from 
Aryan  princes  of  the  Lnnar  line. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  above  was  written  that  I  became  acquainted 
with  Sir  George  Campbell's  "  Ethnology  of  India."  His  impression 
of  the  similarity  in  the  physical  type  of  the  higher  castes  amongst  the 
Sontbem  Dravidians  to  that  of  the  Aryans  of  northern  India  is  as 
strong  as  mine,  whilst  the  reason  for  the  aimilari^  he  assigns  is  dif- 
ferent. He  says  (p.  16),  "  I  draw  no  wide  ethnological  line  between 
the  northern  and  southern  countries  of  India,  not  recognising  the 
separata  Dravidian  classification  of  the  latter  as  properly  ethnological. 
It  seems  to  me  that  among  all  the  HindA  tribes  the  Aryan  element  now 
prevails,  and  that  the  presence,  more  or  less,  of  the  aboriginal  element 
is  only  a  question  of  degree.  As  a  question  of  degree  I  do  not  think 
that  there  is  at  any  gei^nphical  parallel  any  decided  Une.  A  change 
o[  language  takes  place  where  passing  sonthward  we  exchange  the 
Manttta  for  Telugn  and  Canarese.    Bat  looking  at  the  people,  we  see 
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no  radical  change  of  featare  or  characteristics.  It  may  well  be  tbat 
alcLough  the  people  speakiug  a  Dravidlan  language  ia  the  South  maj 
always  by  force  of  nnmbera  have  linguistically  prevailed  over  each 
separate  batch  of  immigrants,  and  so  far  anaezed  tbemj  atill  by 
successive  immigration,  notwithatanding  a  Dravidian  form  of  speech, 
the  Aryan  blood  has  come  In  reality  greatly  to  prevaiL  The  mere  fact 
that  they  ate  recognised  as  orthodox  Hindfls  seems  to  imply  tbe 
northern  origin  of  all  the  better  castes  in  the  South,  and  that  is  their 
own  account  of  their  origin.  I  have  no  doubt  the  southern  Hindus 
may  generally  be  classed  as  Aiyana,  and  that  the  southern  society  is  id 
its  structure,  its  manners,  and  its  laws  and  institutions,  an  Aryad 
society.  After  alt,  in  their  main  characteristics  the  southern  people 
are  very  like  those  of  tbe  North.  Among  some  of  the  inferior  tribet 
•  ot  the  South  the  remains  of  tbe  thick  lips,  the  very  black  skin,  and 
other  features  may  still  be  traced ;  but,  colour  perhaps  excepted,  the 
aboriginal  features  aie  probably  gradually  wearing  away."  He  re- 
gards the  race  that  preceded  the  Aryans  in  the  occupation  of  India  ** 
having  been  a  race  of  Negritoes.  "  I  take  as  a  great  division  of  trib«s 
and  castes  the  black  aboriginal  tribes  of  the  interior  hills  and  junglss. 
There  can,  I  suppose,  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  the  remnants  of  the 
race  which  occupied  India  before  the  Hiad&s.  They  are  evidently  tbe 
remains  of  an  element  the  greater  portion  of  which  has  been  absorbed 
by,  or  amalgamated  with,  the  modem  Indian  race,  and  which,  mixed 
in  various  degrees  with  the  high-featured  immigrants,  has  contributed 
to  form  tbe  Hindfl  of  to-day.  In  the  South  their  speech  atill  forms  ths 
basis  of  tbe  modern  languages."  As  regards  features,  he  thinks  with 
Colonel  Dalton,  that  lower  races  would  gradually  assimilate  themselvea 
to  a  higher  race  living  amongst  them,  though  inferior  to  themselves  in 
number.  Professor  Huxley's  views  of  Dravidian  ethnology,  together 
with  those  of  Professor  de  Quatrefages,  seem  to  be  substantially  identical 
with  Sir  Qeorge  Campbell's.  So  also  are  those  of  Dr  Logan  already 
referred  to. 

Thb  theory  ot  the  origin  of  the  people  of  Sonthem  India,  considered 
from  an  ethnological  point  of  view  alone,  seems  nearly  perfect.  Tbo 
only  ethnological  facts  it  does  not  appear  to  account  for  are  the  differ- 
ence between  the  small,  black  Puleiyos  of  tbe  Malabar  coast  and  the 
large,  brown,  and  comparatively  handsome  Tudas  of  the  Nilgherries, 
the  fairness  of  some  entire  tribes  of  low-caate  Dravidians — e.g.,  the 
Mftdigsa  or  '  Chucklers '  of  the  Telugu  country,  and  the  combination 
of  Mongolian  features  with  a  black  complexion  in  the  QAnds  and 
Or&ons  of  the  Central  Provinces.  It  cannot  be  expected,  however, 
that  any  theory  should  perfectly  meet  and  explam  all  the  peculiarities 
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obaervable  unongat  mixed  races,  especi&lly  vbere  their  mixture 
dates  from  pne-historic  times.  Notwithstanding  the  prima  faeie 
attnctireaess  of  this  theory,  I  am  doubtful  whether  ethnology  is 
entitled  to  settle  the  qaeation,  without  any  reference  to  the  evidence 
farmahed  bj  history  and  philology.  Hie  histoiic  and  Unguistic  diffi- 
culties ia  the  way  of  the  acceptance  of  this  theory  seem  to  me  to  be 
very  considerable. 

The  better  castes  of  Southern  India — tliat  is,  those  that  have  the 
attrie  of  the  temples  and  the  members  of  which  are  regarded  as  "  ortho- 
dox Hindis  " — are  too  numerous  to  suit  the  hypothesis  in  question. 
Judging  by  the  results  of  the  census  of  the  city  of  Madras,  the  higher 
Dravidiaa  castes  (not  including  Brahmans)  form  at  least  four-£fths  of 
the  entire  population  of  Southern  India.  Small  bodies  of  men  be- 
longing to  the  Aryan  or  North  Indian  race  might  have  migrated  to  ■ 
the  South,  and  amalgamated  with  Draridian  tribes,  in  the  manner  sup- 
posed by  the  theory  under  conuderation,  witiiout  any  record  of  their 
migration  smriving,  except  perhaps  in  the  lighter  complexion  of  their 
descendants.  But  it  seems  difGcult  to  suppose  that  such  an  immense 
migration  as  the  theory  requires— whether  all  at  once  or  in  snccessive 
waves — can  hare  taken  place,  subsequently  to  the  composition  of  the 
Vedas,  during  the  period  covered  by  the  epic  poems  and  the  PudL^as, 
without  leaving  behind  it  some  trace  of  itself,  either  in  Sanskrit  or  in 
Dravidian  literature,  in  coins  or  inscriptions,  or  at  least  in  the  northern 
names  and  relationships  of  the  principal  castes.  The  account  in  the 
Mahi-bhirata  of  the  marriage  of  Arjuna  to  a  daughter  of  the  king  of 
the  Fiodyas  may  be  regarded  as  a  specimen  of  the  notices  we  should 
have  expected  everywhere  to  find.  In  this  very  manner  traces  of 
the  northern  relationship  of  certain  princely  families  In  the  South  still 
smvive.  Those  families  not  only  call  themselves  Eshatriyas,  but 
keep  up  their  connection  with  the  great  R&jput  families  of  the  north, 
by  occasional  intermarriages.  A  certain  number  of  floating  popular 
traditions,  such  as  that  such  and  such  castes  are  descended  from  such 
and  such  Solar  or  Lunar  kings,  are,  I  admit,  in  favour  of  the  theory; 
but  such  traditions  have  no  place  in  the  literature,  and  seem  to  me  tu 
be  pretty  much  on  a  par  with  the  tradition  of  the  artificers  of  the 
South,  to  the  efTect  that  they  are  the  descendants  of  Vidva-karma,  the 
architect  of  the  universe.  Castes  that  have  really  a  northern  origin, 
as  the  Brahmans  and  a  few  offshoots  of  the  Rj^puts,  are  always  re- 
cognised as  such  by  the  caste  names  they  retain. 

The  theory  in  question  seems  irreconcilable  also  with  the  great  prepon- 
derance of  Dravidian  over  Sanskrit  names  of  places  in  Ptolemy  and  the 
other  Greek  geographers.     The  only  names  of  Sanskrit  origin  they  give 
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MB  an  those  of  the  rirer  Kftvfirt,  Cape  Comorin,  tHe  promontoiy  K017, 
the  cit7  of  Madura,  and  the  town  Brachme,  together  with  the  names  of 
two  of  the  Southern  princes,  Pandion  and  Kerobotras.  AU  the  rest  of 
the  names,  whether  belonging  to  the  coast  or  to  the  interior,  are  pnrdj 
Dravidian,  from  which  it  may  fairly  be  concluded  that  the  great  bulk  of 
the  popntatdon  was  even  then  Draridian,  not  Aryan.  The  distinctioD 
drawn  between  the  district  of  Arises  and  that  of  Damirice  (Lymirice) 
(see  "  Introduction,")  would  seem  also  to  show  that  the  settlemenU  of 
the  two  races  were  even  then  clearly  defined,  firahmans  had  doubden 
established  themselves  in  various  places  in  the  Grecian  period,  sad 
apparently  their  influence  was  extending,  but  there  ie  no  evidence  ibit 
the  bulk  of  the  people  in  the  South  then  consisted  of  Aryans,  or  that 
they  had  already  been  Br^manised.  It  is  an  important  fact,  convey- 
ing an  inference  in  the  same  direction,  that  as  late  aa  the  seventh  caitoiy 
Kumftril^-bhatta,  himself  said  to  be  a  South  Indian  Brahman,  and  tbt 
firat  Indian  scholar  who  clearly  discerned  a  difference  between  Sanskrit 
and  the  Dravidian  vemacolara,  styled  the  Dravidaa  and  Andhras  (ths 
Tamil  and  Telngu  people)  "  Mlechchas,"  meaning  thereby  rude,  aboii- 
ginal,  non-Brahmanised  tribes  (see  "Introduction").  If  the  gnat 
bulk  of  the  South  Indians,  including  the  whole  of  the  better  castei, 
had  been  Aryans  in  origin,  eqnsUy  with  -  himself,  and  as  orthodox 
Hind&B  aa  himself — as  probably  thsy  would  have  been  if  they  had 
been  Aryans — it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  he  would  have  made  um 
of  this  contemptuous  expression. 

The  theory  in  question  seems  to  me  inconsistent  with  the  iniignifi- 
cant  position  occupied  in  the  speech  of  the  cultivat«d  Dravidiani  by 
Sanskrit,  the  language  of  literature  amongst  the  Indo- Aryans,  or  die 
Fr&krits,  the  old  ludo-Aryan  vemacnlars.  The  Aryans  were  so  maaterfol 
a  people,  with  so  high  a  conception  of  the  divine  origin  and  exceUenes 
of  eveiything  belonging  to  themselves,  that  wherever  they  established 
themselves  they  Aryanised  everything  they  found.  There  is  no  instaiice 
on  record  of  an  aboriginal  language  holding  Its  ground  in  the  face  of 
an  Aryan  occupation.  In  Northern  and  Western  India,  and  in  Bengal 
and  Orissa,  where  the  course  of  events  was  in  accordance  with  this 
theory — that  is,  where  Aryan  colonies  gradually  spread  thenuelvea 
over  the  counti;,  conquering  and  partly  absorbing  the  aborigiiisl 
population — the  ancient  vernaculars  have  so  completely  disappeared 
that  it  has  now  become  a  debated  point  whether  any  traces  of  them 
anrvive  in  the  structure  or  vocabulary  of  the  speech  of  the  Aryan 
colonists.  It  is  held  by  many  that  it  is  highly  probable,  if  not  certsin, 
that  every  word  and  form  in  the  modem  vernaculars  of  Northsn 
India  ia  Arjan.    The  Aryan  immigrants  could  not  be  expected  to  be 
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■0  nnmeroiu  at  any  time  in  the  Sontli  as  they  were  in  those  parU  of 
India  which  were  neueat  the  first  Bettlementa  of  their  race  in  the  Pan- 
j&b.  It  might  therefore  be  argned  that  the  languages  of  the  Southern 
abori^nes  mi^t  be  expected  to  hold  their  ground  better  than  those 
of  the  aborigines  of  the  North.  This  may  freeljr  be  granted ;  and  yet 
some  kind  of  proportion  between  race  and  language  oaght  to  be 
obeerrabla.  If  fonr-fiftha  of  the  population  in  the  South  are  Aiyana, 
four-fifths,  at  least,  of  the  grammatical  principles  and  words  of  the 
Southern  languages  ought  to  be  Sanskritic.  I  say  this  result  at  Itatt 
should  follow;  because  alt  experience  seems  to  show  that  a  much 
smallei  proportion  of  the  Aryan  race  would  suffice  to  exert  a  macb 
larger  degree  of  influence.  It  is  not  as  if  the  people  in  tlie  South 
conquered  by  the  Aiyana  had  been  a  liighly  civilised  people,  with  a 
cnltivated  language  and  a  liteiatore  of  their  own.  Tiie  theory  onder 
consideration  supposes  them  to  have  been  in  a  condition  similar  to 
that  in  which  the  aboriginal  tribes  and  the  lower  castes  remain  still. 
It  supposes,  indeed,  the  Odnds,  the  Tudas,  the  Pnleiyas,  and  similar 
tribes  to  be  the  truest,  least  changed  representatives  of  the  ancient 
Dravidians.  Though,  therefore,  the  Af^tftns  lost  their  laogiiage  on 
their  arrival  in  India,  and'adopted  the  languages  of  the  higfaly  cultivated 
races  they  conquered — (Graeia  tapta  fenan  vieUtrtm  cepit) — it  seems 
improbable  that  the  Aryans,  especially  when  supposed  to  arrive  in  such 
large  numbers,  would  exchange  their  own  language,  as  the  hypothasia 
anpposea  them  to  have  done,  for  the  languages  of  people  who  were 
greatly  inferior  to  themselves  in  civilisation,  and  on  whom  they  found 
it  so  easy  to  impose  their  own  religion  and  civil  polity. 

If  we  shoold  suppose  that  the  Aryan  immigration  to  Southern  India 
consisted,  not  of  large  masses  of  people,  but  of  small  isolated  parties 
of  adventurers,  like  liat  which  is  said  to  have  colonised  Ceylon  ;  if  we 
should  suppose  that  the  immigrants  eonsbted  chiefly  of  a  few  younger 
sons  of  Aryan  princes,  attended  by  small  bodies  of  armed  followers  and  a 
few  Brahman  priests — the  result  would  probably  be  that  a  certain  num- 
ber of  words  connected  with  government,  with  religion,  and  with  the 
higher  learning,  wonld  be  introduced  into  the  Dravidian  knguages,  and 
that  the  literary  life  of  these  languages  would  then  commence,  or  at  least 
would  then  receive  a  new  development,  whilst  the  entire  structure  of 
their  grammar  and  the  bulk  of  tlieir  vocabulary  would  remain  unchanged. 
The  result  which  I  have  supposed  would  take  place  is  in  fact  the  veiy 
condition  of  things  we  actually  see,  and  it  may,  therefore,  I  think,  be 
concluded  that  it  fairly  represents  the  reality.  The  only  influence 
Sanskrit  has  exerted  is  seen  in  the  enrichment  of  the  Dravidian  stock 
of  words;  and  the  only  influence  exerted  by  Prikrits  is  seen  in  the 
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mode  in  which  a  certain  number  of  those  words  arq  prononnced.  The 
pceition  the  speech  of  the  Aiyana  would  naturally  have  acquired  in 
Soutbarn  India,  if  the  whole,  qr  even  if  a  considerable  portion,  ot  the 
higher  castes  had  been  Aryan  in  origin,  may  be  il1a»trated  by  what  haa 
actually  taken  place  in  the  neighbouring  island  of  Ceylon,  Whether  we 
accept  the  story  of  Yijaya  as  historically  true  or  not,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  several  centuries  before  the  Christian  era  Ceylon  was  conquered 
by  a  small  party  of  Aryan  adventurers,  probably  from  Magadha.  The 
previous  inhabitants  of  the  island  were  a  rude  race,  represented  now 
only  by  the  "  Weddshs,"  and  probably  allied  to,  it  not  identical  vntfa, 
the  primitive  Dmvidiacs.  And  what  was  the  result !  The  result  w«a 
that  the  Aryan  Speech — the  Pftli-Prftkrit — became  supreme,  and  that  the 
apeech  of  the  aborigines  disappeared,  leaving  only  a  very  few  traces 
behind.  Even  tho  language  spoken  by  the  Yeddahs  has  been  found 
to  be  substantially  Aryan.  The  fact  that  the  name  the  Aryans  gave 
to  Ceylon  (TAmrapar^t)  was  identical  with  the  name  of  the  principal 
river  south  of  the  K&vgrl  on  the  oppo^te  coast  of  the  mainland,  weald 
seem  to  show  that  the  party  led  by  Vijsya  was  an  offshoot  from  a 
similar  party  that  had  established  itself  at  aa  earlier  period  od  the 
banks  of  the  Tamrapar^i,  probably  at  Kolkei,  the  first  seat,  according 
to  tradition,  of  the  rule  of  the  Fi.ndya  princes.  If  so,  however,  look- 
ing at  the  insigniScance  of  the  position  occupied  on  the  mainland  by 
the  speech  of  the  Aryans,  compared  with  the  importance  of  the  position 
occupied  by  it  in  Ceylon,  the  proportion  of  Aryans  to  Dravidiana  on 
the  mainland  must  have  been  very  much  smaller  than  in  the  island, 
and  is  therefore  very  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  hypothesis  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  Southern  India  are  Aryana  by  origin, 
not  Dra vidians. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  am  unable  as  yet  to  commit  myself  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  hypothesis  in  question,  though  I  confess  myself  unable  to 
set  up  in  its  room  a  hypothesis  that  will  cover  the  whole  ethnological 
field  with  such  apparent  ease.  Further  research  seems  to  be  required ;  and 
a  careful  comparison  of  the  physical  type  of  the  lower  castes  in  Southern 
India  with  that  of  the  rude,  aboriginal  tribes  of  the  Central  Provinces, 
seems  to  be  specially  desirable.  The  second  volume  of  Dr  Mnir'a  "  San- 
skrit texts"  (new  edition)  contains  much  information,  from  North 
Indian  sources,  respecting  the  Aryan  immigration  to  the  SoutlL  The 
conclusions  at  which  he  has  arrived  have  thus  been  summarised.  "  The 
evidence  he  has  adduced  all  tends  to  show  that  the  Aryans  gradually 
made  their  way  downwards  from  the  North,  but  that  the  force  of  their 
incursive  wave  was  weakened  as  it  passed  the  Viudhya  mouotains,  and 
failsd  to  make  any  seriona  impressioD  beyond  the  limits  of  Mah&- 
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rtsttn ;  leaving  the  Dnvidian  tongues  of  the  peninsola  as  monuments 
to  record  wlut  manner  of  people  had  dwelt  in  that  land  in  previous 


ANCIENT  RELiaiON  OF  THE  DRAVIDIANS. 

Rsuoioua  nsages  are  sometimes  found  to  throw  light  on  the  origin 
or  rektionship  of  races.  Similarity  in  the  religious  idetia  and  practices 
of  any  two  primitive  tribes  strengthens  any  evidence  of  thair  relntion- 
■hip  that  may  be  famished  by  similarity  of  language.  Let  us  eea 
whether  any  light  caa  be  thrown  on  the  question  of  the  relationship  of 
the  Dravidians  by  an  inquiry  into  their  religious  usages.  A  priori, 
this  inquiry  seems  likely  to  lead  to  some  result,  inasmuch  as  the 
religions  of  the  ancient  IndoJ^uropean  nations  and  the  old  Scythian 
religions  of  Upper  Asia  present  many  essential  points  of  difference. 
In  the  earliest  times  we  find  amongst  the  nations  of  the  Indo-European 
family  the  universal  prevalence  of  certain  tenets  and  usages,  which 
each  of  those  nations  appears  to  have  inherited  from  the  common  pro- 
genitors of  the  race.  Their  objects  of  worship  were  either  the  sun, 
the  sky,  water,  fire,  and  other  elements  of  nature  personified,  or  a 
Pantheon  of  heroes  and  heroines ;  and  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
of  their  religious  usages  was  the  maintenance  of  a  distinct  order  of 
priests,  generally  hereditary,  who  were  venerated  as  the  depositaries 
of  ancient  traditions  and  spiritual  power.  In  whatever  race  these 
religious  peculiarities  appear  to  have  prevailed,  we  shall  probably  find 
on  inquiry  that  there  are  reasons  for  attributing  to  that  race  an  Indo- 
European  origin  or  relationship :  and  in  like  manner  a  family  likeness 
(exceedingly  dissimilBr  from  the  particulan  now  mentioned)  will  be 
found  to  characterise  the  religious  practices  of  the  nations  and  peoples 
of  the  Scythian  group. 

In  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  characteristics  of  the  primitive 
Dravidian  religion,  we  are  met  by  a  serious  but  not  insurmountable 
difficulty.  The  Brahmans,  by  whom  the  Aryan  civilisation  was  grafted 
on  the  old  Dravidian  stock,  laboured  assiduously,  if  not  to  extirpate 
the  old  Dravidian  religion,  yet  at  least  to  establish  their  own  in  its 
room  as  a  religion  of  paramount  obligation ;  and  they  are  generally 
supposed  to  have  succeeded  in  accomplishing  this  object.  Notwith- 
standing tbeii  Bucceas,  however,  it  is  still  possible  in  some  degree  to 
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ducrimiDsU  betwaen  the  prsctices  introdaced  by  Hm  Bnlimaas  kdA 
the  oldei  religion  of  the  Drandian  peopla  If,  for  instance,  anj  usages 
are  found  to  prenil  extensively  in  Southern  India,  and  eapeciaUy 
amongst  the  mder  and  leu  Aryanised  tribes,  which  are  derived  oeitliet 
from  the  TSdas  nor  from  the  Parft^as,  neither  from  Baddhiam  nor 
from  Jainism,  such  usages  may  be  concluded  to  be  relies  of  the  religious 
system  of  the  Dravidian  aborigines.  Hany  such  usages  do  actually 
exist.  Several  religious  systems  widely  differing  from  the  Brahmanical 
are  discoverable  amongst  the  Dravidian  nations,  and  are  especially 
prevalent  amongst  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the  jangles.  Hence,  we  are 
not  quite  destitute  of  the  means  of  comparing  the  charactaristiGB  of 
the  ancient  Dravidian  religion  prior  to  the  introduction  of  firahmanUm 
(oi  what  is  commonly  called  Hindtiiam),  with  the  religious  usages  that 
prevailed  amongst  the  High  Asian  races. 

The  system  which  prevails  in  the  forests  and  mountain  fastnesses 
thronghout  the  Dravidian  territories,  and  also  in  the  south  of  the 
peninsula  amongst  the  lower  classes  and  a  portion  of  the  middle  claaaes, 
and  which  appears  to  have  been  still  more  widely  prevalent  at  an  eariy 
period,  is  a  system  of  demonolatry,  or  the  worship  o(  evil  epiHts  by 
means  of  bloody  sacrifices  and  frantic  dancea.  This  system  seenia  to 
luve  been  introduced  from  the  Tamil  country  into  Ceylon,  where  it  is 
now  mixed  ap  with  BaddMsm.  On  comparing  this  Dravidian  qrstem 
of  demonolatry  and  sorcery  with  Shamanism* — the  superstition  which 
prevails  amongst  the  Ugrian  races  of  Siberia  and  the  hill-tribes  on  the 
Bonth-westem  frontier  of  China,  which  is  still  mixed  up  with  the 
Buddhism  of  the  Mongols,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  the  old  reli- 
gion of  the  whole  Tatar  race  before  Buddhism  and  Muhammedaniam 
were  disseminated  amongst  them— we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
those  two  superstitions,  though  practised  by  races  so  widely  separated, 
are  not  only  similar  but  identical 

I  shall  here  point  out  the  principal  features  of  resemblance  between 
the  Shamanism  of  High  Asia  and  the  demonolatry  of  the  I>ravidiana,f 
as  still  practised  in  many  districts  in  Southern  India. 

*  Tbig  word  Shamuiiam  ii  fonaed  from  Shamui,  tbe  otme  of  tha  msgieiu]- 
prisat  of  tha  North  Aiiui  demonoUtcn.  Shaman,  though  a  sama  appropriated 
by  demOQolater*,  i>  of  Buddhistic  origin,  uid  wu  adapted  from  tha  Mongoliana.  It 
is  idantjoal  with  Samarta,  tbs  Tamil  Dataa  for  a  Buddhia^  aod  ia  darived  from 
the  Sanikrit  word  Sratsana,  a  Buddhist  ascetic.  The  use  of  this  word  SkjOKom, 
in  Siberia,  muat  ba  of  oomparatiTely  taodeni  origin  ;  bnt  the  sysUm  of  religkni 
into  which  it  has  been  adopted  and  inoorporated  is  one  ot  tha  oldaat  luperatJUoiM 
ia  tha  world. 

f  A  full  account  of  tha  peculiaritiaa  of  tha  Dravidian  damoDoUtry  waa  ooBtained 
in  a  amall  work  of  mine  (now  out  of  print),  eaUed  "  The  Sbtnirs  of  Tinoavellj," 
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1.  The  ShMDuiitea  are  destitote  of  a  r^ulsr  piiestliood.  Oidin&rilj 
the  father  of  the  fiunily  ia  the  priest  and  magician ;  but  the  ofSce  may 
be  undertaken  by  any  one  who  pleases,  and  at  any  time  laid  aside. 
Pteuselj  similar  is  the  practice  existing  amongst  the  rude  tribes  of 
Sotithem  Indi&  Ordinarily  it  ia  the  head  of  the  family,  or  the  head- 
man of  the  hamlet  or  community,  who  performs  the  priestly  office ; 
but  any  worshipper,  male  or  female,  who  feels  eo  disposed,  may  volnn- 
taei  to  officiate,  and  becomes  fur  the  time  being  the  representatiTe  and 
interpreter  of  the  demon. 

2.  The  Shamanitea  acknowledge  the  existence  of  a  eapreme  Qod, 
bnt  they  do  not  oSer  him  any  nonhip,  beliering  that  ha  is  too  good 
to  do  them  any  harm.  The  same  acknowledgment  of  God's  existence 
and  the  same  neglect  of  his  worship  characterise  the  religion  of  the 
Dravidian  demonolatera. 

3.  Neither  amongst  the  Shamonites,  nor  amongst  the  primitira,  im< 
firahmanised  demonolaters  of  India  is  there  any  trace  of  belief  in  the 
metempsychosis. 

i.  The  objects  of  Shamanite  worship  are  not  gods  or  heroes,  bnt 
demons,  which  jire  supposed  to  be  cruel,  revengeful,  and  capricious, 
and  are  worshipped  by  bloody  sacrifices  and  wild  dances.  The  officiat- 
ing magician  or  priest  excites  himself  to  frenzy,  and  then  pretends,  or 
supposes  himself,  to  be  possessed  by  the  demon  to  which  worship  is 
being  offered;  and  whilst  in  this  state  he  communicates,  to  those 
who  consult  him,  the  information  he  has  leceired.     The  demonolatry 

published  bj  tbs  Sooiaty  for  tlia  Propagstian  of  the  OoapeL  I  think  I  proTSd 
in  that  work  that  the  dsmonoUbj  of  tha  Sblntis,  and  other  primitiTa  tribes 
of  Southam  India,  did  not  origtnate  with  the  Brahmaoe,  or  in  any  ImiBl  deTalop- 
ment  uf  the  religion  of  the  Brahmana  ;  but  that,  on  tba  oontrary,  the  elanMnt 
of  demoQoIog;  whioh  is  cuDtuned  in  the  Furamo  ayatem  waa  borrowed  from  this 
old  Drandlan  laperttition.  The  BuddhiaU  of  Ceylon  aeem  to  hare  borrowed 
their  dainoiiolatrj  from  the  BraTidiana  of  the  old  Ftadja  kingdom  :  if  ao,  it 
esnnot  be  unraaaonabla  to  auppoae  that  it  wai  from  the  uune  or  a  aimilar  aoaroe 
that  the  Biahmana  borronad  the  demoniacal  element  contuned  in  their  religion. 
It  appaan  to  me  that  an  elenant  of  dsmonino,  raadf  to  raoaire  farther  derelop- 
ment,  may  be  tiaeed  eren  in  ths  Aitareya  BHhmana  of  the  Rig-radi,  in  aonnee> 
tion  with  ths  oharaoter  attribtited,  and  tba  wonhip  offered,  to  Rodra,  afterwarda 
identified  with  &m.  I  approfaand  that  we  have  a  mythical  record  of  the  adop* 
.  tion  of  the  aboriginal  demonolatry  into  the  Brahnunical  ayatem,  and  of  the  object 
in  Tiew  in  tbia  alliance,  in  the  Puranic  etoiy  of  the  aacriQce  of  Dakehjk  Accord- 
ing  to  that  >tor7,  §iTaI(i.a.,  ^tb  Brahmaniam)  found  himaalt  unable  to  aubdua 
the  old  elementary  dirinitiaa,  sod  to  teaore  to  hiDualf  the  exoluaiTe  homaga  at 
which  ha  umed,  till  he  called  in  the  aid  of  tha  demons  (the  demonolatry  of  tli« 
aboriginea),  and  pat  himaall  at  their  head  in  tha  peraon  of  hie  {pn-r^natul)  eon, 
Vtn-bliadia  ;  a  demigod  whoae  wife,  emanation,  or  rapreaenla^Ta,  Bhadra-ktll, 
ia  regarded  by  the  Shlniis  as  their  pabonaaa  and  mother. 
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practised  in  India  by  the  more  primitiTO  Drandiui  tribes  is  not  onlj 
similsT  to  this,  but  the  s&me.  Every  word  used  id  the  for^tnsg 
description  of  the  Sbamanite  worship  would  apply  equally  well  to  tbe 
Dravidian  demonolatiy ;  and  in  depicting  the  ceremoniea  of  the  one 
race  ne  depict  those  of  the  other  also. 

Compare  the  following  accoants  of  the  demon olatrons  rites  of  th) 
Shamaiiit«a  of  Siberia  and  those  of  the  demonolaters  of  India  The 
description  of  the  Shamanite  worship  is  formed  &om  a  series  of  arranged 
quotations  from  the  descriptions  which  various  Buasian  travellers  and 
ecclesiastics  have  given  of  the  superstitions  of  the  Ostiaks,  tbe  Samii- 
edes,  the  Siberian  Tqrks,  and  other  pagaa  inhabitants  of  Nortbetn 
Asia,  to  which  are  added  some  extracts  from  Marco  Polo,  and  CoIddcI 
Yule's  notes  thereon.  The  account  of  the  Dravidiaa  saperstitioos  ii 
miunly  taken  from  my  paper  on  "  the  Tinnevelly  ShUn&rs,"  a  p^ 
which  was  written  before  I  was  aware  of  the  identity  of  the  demoDo- 
Istry  of  Siberia  with  that  of  Southern  India. 

Shaiuhitb  Deuokolatbods  Biteb.  —  "When  the  Shaman,  di 
magician,  performs  bis  superstitious  rites,  he  puts  on  a  garmeiit 
trimmed  with  bits'  of  iron,  rattles,  and  bells :  he  cries  horribly,  beati 
a  sort  of  drum,  a^tates  himself,  and  shakes  the  metallic  appendtgei 
of  his  robe ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  bystanders  increase  the  din  by 
striking  with  their  fists  upon  iron  kettles.  When  the  Shaman,  by  hii 
horrible  contortions  and  yells,  by  cutting  himself  with  knives,  whitUag 
and  swooning,  has  succeeded  in  assuming  the  appearance  of  sometliiiig 
preternatural  and  portentous,  the  assembled  multitude  are  impitssed 
with  the  belief  that  the  demon  they  are  worshipping  has  taken  posset- 
siou  of  the  priest,  and  regard  him  accordingly  with  wonder  and  dresi 
When  be  is  quite  exhausted  with  his  exertions,  and  can  no  longer  hold 
out,  he  makes  a  sign  that  the  spirit  has  left  him,  and  then  imparts  to 
tbe  people  the  intimations  he  baa  received." 

Marco  Polo,  speaking  of  some  rude  tribes  of  Central  Asia,  sonthwsid 
of  the  Burman  frontier,  not  then  converted  to  Baddhism  (Colonel  Tule'a 
edition,  vol.  ii.  pp.  53-61),  says— 

"  And  let  me  tell  you  that  in  all  those  three  provinces  that  I  hsTe 
been  speaking  of,  to  wit,  Ciuajan,  Tochan,  and  Yachi,  there  is  never  t 
leech.  But  when  any  one  is  ill  they  send  for  the  devU-conjurets,  ^o 
are  the  keepers  of  their  idols.  When  these  are  come  the  ^ck  miui 
tells  what  ails  him,  and  then  the  conjurers  incontinentlj'  begin  pUyisg 
OD  their  instruments,  and  singing,  and  dancing;  and  the  coojuren 
dance  to  such  a  pitch  that  at  last  one  of  them  will  fall  to  the  ground 
lifeless,  like  a  dead  man.     And  then  the  devil  entereth  into  his  boAj. 
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And  ithen  his  comrades  see  bim  in  this  plight  they  begin  to  put  (]nes- 
tiona  to  bim  ftbont  the  sick  mtu's  ulment.  And  be  will  reply,  '  Such 
or  «nch  a  spirit  bath  been  meddling  with  the  nnai,  for  that  he  h&th 
angered  tbe  spirit  and  done  it  some  despite.'  Then  they  say, '  We  pray 
thee  to  p&rdon  him,  and  to  take  of  his  blood  or  of  his  goods  what  thou 
wilt,  in  consideration  of  thus  restoring  him  to  health.'  And  when  they 
have  so  prayed,  the  malignant  spirit  that  is  in  the  body  of  the  pros- 
trate man  will  (mayhap)  answer,  '  The  sick  man  hath  also  done  great 
despite  onto  such  another  spirit,  and  that  one  is  so  ill-disposed  that  it 
will  not  pardon  him  on  any  accoont;' — this  at  least  is  the  answer  they 
get  if  the  patient  be  like  to  die.  But  if  he  is  to  get  better,  the  answer 
will  be  that  they  are  to  bring  two  sheep,  or  may  be  three,  and  to  brew 
ten  Or  twelve  jars  of  drink,  very  costly,  and  abundantly  spiced.  More- 
over, it  will  be  announced  that  the  sheep  must  be  all  block-faced,  or  of 
some  other  particular  colour  as  it  may  happen ;  and  then  all  those 
things  are  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice  to  such  and  such  &  spirit  whose 
name  is  given.  And  they  are  to  bring  so  many  conjnrers,  and  so  many 
ladies,  and  the  business  is  to  be  done  with  a  great  sin^ng  of  lauds, 
and  with  many  lights  and  store  of  good  perfumes.  That  is  the  sort  of 
answer  tbey  get  if  the  patient  is  to  get  well.  And  then  the  kinsfolk 
of  the  sick  man  go  and  procnre  all  that  baa  been  commanded,  and  do 
as  has  been  bidden,  and  the  conjurer  who  had  uttered  all  that  gets  on 
his  legs  again. 

"  So  they  fetch  the  sheep  of  the  coLonr  prescribed,  and  slanghter 
them,  and  sprinkle  the  blood  over  such  places  as  have  been  enjoined, 
in  hononr  and  propitiation  of  the  spirit  And  the  conjuren  come,  and 
tbe  ladies,  in  the  nnmber  that  was  ordered,  and  when  all  are  assembled 
and  everything  is  ready,  tbey  begin  to  dance  and  play  and  sing  in  hononr 
of  the  spirit  And  they  take  flesh-broth,  and  drink,  and  iign-aloes,  and 
a  great  number  of  lights,  and  go  about  hither  and  thither,  scattering 
the  broth  and  the  drink  and  the  meat  also.  And  when  they  have 
done  this  for  &  while,  again  shall  one  of  the  conjurers  fall  flat  and 
wallow  there,  foaming  at  the  month,  and  then  the  othen  will  ask  if  he 
have  yet  pardoned  tbe  sick  mani  And  sometimes  he  shall  answer 
yea  I  and  sometimes  he  shall  answer  no  I  And  if  the  answer  be  no, 
they  shall  be  told  that  something  or  other  has  to  be  done  all  over 
again,  and  then  he  shall  be  pardoned ;  so  this  they  do.  And  when  all 
that  tbe  spirit  has  commanded  has  been  done  with  great  ceremony, 
then  it  will  be  announced  that  the  man  is  pardoned  and  shall  be 
speedily  cured.  So  when  they  at  length  receive  such  a  reply,  they 
announce  that  it  is  all  made  np  with  the  spirit,  and  that  he  is  propi- 
tiated, and  they  faU  to  eating  and  drinking  with  great  joy  and  mirth, 
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and  he  ^ho  had  been  lying  lifeless  on  the  ground  gets  np  and  take*  hii 
share.  So  when  they  have  all  eat«n  and  dranken,  every  man  deports 
home.     And  presently  the  sick  man  gets  sound  and  well." 

The  following  are  Colonel  Yule's  notes  on  the  above  : — 

Note  7. — Compare  Ur  Hodgson's  acconnt  of  the  snb-Eimalajaii 
Bodos  and  Dhimals :  "  All  diseases  are  ascribed  to  ittpematnral  agency. 
The  sick  man  is  supposed  to  be  possessed  by  one  of  the  deities,  who 
racks  him  yrith  pain  as  a  punishment  for  impie^  or  neglect  of  the  god 
in  question.  Hence  not  the  medidner,  but  the  exorcist,  is  somfiioned 
to  the  sick  man's  eld."— (J.  A.  S.  B.,  iviii.  728.) 

Note  8. — Mr  Hodgson  again — "  Libations  of  fermented  liqnor  alwap 
accompany  sacrifice — because,  to  confess  the  whole  truth,  sacrifice  and 
feast  are  commutable  words,  and  feasts  need  to  be  crowned  with 
copious  potations." — {Ihid.) 

Note  9. — And  again — "  The  god  in  qnestiou  la  asked  what  saciifiu 
lie  requires)  a  buffalo,  a  hog,  a  fowl,  or  a  duck,  to  spare  the  suffererl 
....  anxious  as  I  am  fully  to  illustrate  the  topic,  I  will  not  try  the 
patience  of  my  readers  by  describing  all  that  vast  variety  of  black  vic- 
tims and  white,  of  red  victims  and  blue,  which  each  particnlar  deity  is 
alleged  to  prefer."— (76t(2,  and  p.  732.) 

Note  10. — The  same  system  of  devil-dancing  is  prevalent  among  tlia 
tribes  on  the  Lu-Kiang,  as  described  by  the  Roman  Catholic  mission- 
aries.    The  conjurers  are  there  called  Mumoa 

"  Marco's  account  of  the  exorcism  of  evil  spirits  in  cases  of  obstinsU 
illness  exactly  resembles  what  is  done  in  similar  cases  by  the  Burmese, 
except  that  Z  never  saw  animals  sacrificed  on  such  occaaionB," — (Sir 
A.  Phayre.) 

Mouhot  says  of  the  wild  people  of  Cambodia  called  Stiens :  "  When 
any  one  is  ill  they  say  that  the  evil  spirit  torments  him ;  and  to  dehTti 
him  they  set  about  the  patient  a  dreadful  din  which  does  not  ceua 
night  or  day,  until  some  one  among  the  bystanders  falls  down  as  if  in 
a  syncope,  crying  out,  "  I  have  him — ho  is  in  me — he  is  strangling 
me  I ''  Then  they  question  the  person  who  has  thus  become  possessed 
They  ask  him  what  remedies  will  save  the  patient;  what  remedis* 
does  the  evil  spirit  require  that  he  may  give  up  his  prey  1  Sometimes 
it  is  an  ox  or  a  pig ;  but  too  often  it  is  a  human  victim." — (Joumai  <^ 
the  Royal  Oeographical  Society,  xxxii.  147.) 

In  fact,  these  strange  rites  of  Shamanism,  devil-dancing,  or  what  not, 
are  found  with  wonderful  identity  of  character  among  the  noQ-Aiysn 
races  over  parts  of  the  earth  most  remote  from  one  another,  not  only 
among  the  vast  variety  of  Indo-Chinese  tribes,  but  among  the  l^ilitn 
tribes  of  India,  the  Yeddahs  of  Ceylon,  the  races  of  Siberia,  and  the 
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nd  natlDDS  of  North  and  Soath  America.  Sindnism  has  auiluilatttd 
th«w  "  prior  supentitions  of  the  Bona  of  Tdt,"  pa  Mr  Hodgsoii  calls 
them,  in  the  form  of  Tantrika  mysteries,  whilet  in  tha  wild  performance 
of  the  dandng  derviihea  at  Ctmstantiiiople  we  see  periiapa  ngain  the 
infection  oi  Taranian  blood  breaking  ont  from  the  very  heart  of 
ifaasnlman  orthodoxy. 

"  Dr  Caldwell  has  giren  a  striking  account  of  the  practice  of  deTil- 
dftnciug  among  the  Shaoara  of  TinneveUj,  which  forms  a  perfect 
paraUel  in  modem  language  to  our  trareller's  description  of  a  scene  of 
which  he  also  had  manifestly  been  an  eye-witness." 

Thus  far  Colonel  Yule.  I  now  addace  the  passage  from  my  own 
paper,  of  which  Colonel  Yule  quoted  the  prindpal  portion. 

SaliTla  Dexokoutsous  Bites. — "  When  it  is  deteimined  to  offer  a  ys  / 
sacrifice  to  a  deTil,  a  person  is  ejWcially  appointed  to  act  the  part  of 
priest  -'  for  deTil-worship  is  not,  like  the  worship  of  the  deities,  appro- 
priated to  a  particular  order  of  men,  but  may  be  performed  by  any  one 
who  chooses.  The  officiating  priest  is  styled  a  devil-dancer.  Usually 
the  head  man,  or  one  of  the  principal  men  of  the  Tillage  officiates ;  but 
sometimes  the  duty  is  Toluatarily  undertaken  by  some  devotee,  male 
or  female,  who  wishes  to  gain  notoriety,  or  in  whom  the  sight  of  the 
preparations  has  awakened  a  sudden  seal.  The  officiating  priest  is 
dressed  up  for  the  occasion  in  the  Testments  and  ornaments  appro-  « 
priated  to  the  particular  deTil  that  is  worshipped.  The  object  in  view 
in  donning  the  demon's  insignia  is  doubtless  to  strike  terror  into  the 
imagination  of  the  beholders ;  bat  the  party-coloured  drees  and  gro- 
tesque ornaments,  the  cap  and  trident  and  jingling  bells,  of  the 
performer,  bear  so  close  a  resemblance  to  the  usual  adjuncts  of  a 
pantomime  that  an  European  would  find  it  difficult  to  look  grave. 
The  musical  instruments,  or  rather  the  instrumente  of  tUtiaa,  which  are 
chiefly  used  in  the  dcTil-dance  are  the  drum  and  the  horn ;  with  occa- 
sionally the  addition  of  a  clarionet  when  the  parties  can  afford  it 
But  the  favourite  instrument,  becanse  the  noisiest,  is  that  which  is 
called  the  bow.  A  series  of  bells  of  Tsrious  sizes  is  fastened  to  the 
frame  of  a  gigantic  bow,  the  strings  are  tightened  so  as  to  emit  a 
musicil  note  when  stmck,  and  the  bow  rests  on  a  large  empty  brazen 
pot.  The  instrument  is  played  on  by  a  plectrum,  and  several  musi- 
cians join  in  the  performance.  One  strikes  the  strings  of  the  bow 
with  the  plectrum,  another  prodncea  the  bass  by  striking  the  brazen 
pot  vrith  his  hand,  and  a  third  lieats  time  and  improves  the  harmony 
by  a  pair  of  cymbals.  When  the  preparations  sre  completed,  and  the 
devil-dance  is  about  to  commence,  the  music  is  at  first  comparatively 
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alow,  and  the  dancer  aeems  impasure  and  sullen,  and  either  tie  atanda 
■till  or  movea  atrant  in  gloomy  silence.  Gradually,  u  the  music  be- 
comes quicker  and  louder,  his  excitement  begins  to  rise.  Soinetimes 
to  help  bim  to  work  himself  up  into  a  frensy  he  uses  medicated 
draughts,  cnts  and  lacerates  his  flesh  till  the  blood  flows,  laahea  him- 
self with  a  huge  whip,  presses  a  burning  torch  to  his  breast,  drinks  tb« 
blood  which  flows  from  his  own  wounds,  or  drinks  the  blood  of  the 
sacrifice,  putting  the  throat  of  the  decapitated  goat  to  hia  mouth. 
Then,  as  if  he  had  acquired  new  life,  he  begins  to  brandish  his  staff  of 
bells,  and  dance  with  a  qaick,  but  wild,  unsteady  step.  Suddenly  the 
affiatut  descends.  There  is  no  mistaking  that  glare,  or  those  fraatic 
leaps.  He  snorts,  he  stores,  be  gyrates.  The  demon  has  now  taken 
bodily  possession  of  him,  and  thongh  he  retains  the  power  of  utterance 
and  of  motion,  both  are  nnder  tiie  demon's  (»)ntrol,  and  hia  sepanUe 
consciousness  is  in  abeyance.  The  t^atanders  signalise  the  event  by 
raising  a  long  shout  attended  with  a  peculiar  vibratory  noise.  The 
devil-dancer  is  now  wonhipped  as  a  present  deity;  and  every  by- 
stander consults  him  respecting  bis  disease,  his  wants,  the  welfare  uf 
hia  absent  relations,  and  the  oflerings  which  are  to  be  made  for  the 
accomplishment  of  bis  wishes.  As  the  devil-dancer  acts  to  admiration 
the  put  of  a  maniac,  it  requires  some  experience  to  enable  a  person  to 
interpret  his  dubious  or  unmeaning  replies,  his  muttered  voice,  and 
uncouth  gestures  ;  hut  the  wishes  of  the  parties  who  consult  him  help 
them  greatly  to  interpret  his  rceaning." 

A  similar  system  prevails  in  the  hilly  districts  of  Mysore,  as  appear* 
from  an  article  on  the  demon-worship  practised  in  the  Maln&d  district 
in  that  province,  in  the  Indian  Antiquary  for  September  1872,  by  Mr 
Narasimmiyengar  of  Bangalore.  There  also  the  pnest  "  works  him- 
■elf  to  a  state  bordering  on  frenzy,  and  whatever  he  may  utter  in  that 
condition  is  considered  to  be  a  supemstaral  revelation." 

A  still  more  extraordinary  outburst  of  demoniacal  frenzy  takes  place 
amongst  the  K&n,  K&rkus,  or  Muftsla,  a  people  of  ChtMi,  NAgpflr,  in 
connection  ^vith  the  worship  of  one  of  their  divinities.  These  people 
belong  to  the  EAlarian,  not  to  the  Dravidiau  stock,  but  their  religion, 
like  that  of  the  old  Dravidiana,  seems  to  he  mainly  a  worship  of  evil 
spirits.  "  The  divinity  may  be  invoked  at  any  time,  and  in  all  sickness 
and  misfortunes  his  votaries  confidently  appeal  to  him.  The  Buga  ia 
always  the  medium  of  communication,  but  he  assembles  the  people  to 
ud  him  in  the  invocation.  Musical  instruments  are  produced,  dancing 
commences,  and  the  invocation  to  the  spirit  is  chanted  until  one  or 
more  of  the  performers  msnifest  possession  by  wild  rolling  of  the  eyes 
and   involuntary  spasmodic  action   of  the   muscles.      The   aflfection 
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&ppeu>  contagiooB,  and  old  Tomen  and  others  who  have  not  been 
dancing  become  influenced  by  it  in  a  manoer  that  U  horrible  to  con- 
template. Captain  Samnella,  who  frequently  witnessed  the  incanta- 
tion, is  confident  that  no  deception  whatever  is  practised.  The 
affection,  aajB  Captain  Samnells,  comes  on  like  a  fit  of  ague,  lasting 
sometimes  for  a  quarter  of  an  hout,  the  patient  ot  possessed  person 
writhing  and  trembling  with  intense  violence,  especially  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  paroxysm.  Then  he  ia  seen  to  spring  from  the 
ground  into  the  air,  and  a  succession  of  leaps  follows,  all  executed  as  if 
he  were  shot  at  by  some  unseen  agent^.  During  this  stage  of  the 
seizure  he  is  supposed  to  be  quite  nnconscions,  and  rolls  into  the  fire, 
if  there  be  one,  oi  under  the  feet  of  the  dancers,  without  sustaining 
injury  from  the  heat  or  pressnie.  This  lasts  for  a  few  minutes  only, 
and  is  followed  by  the  epasmodic  stage.  With  huids  and  knees  on 
the  ground,  and  hair  loosened,  the  body  is  convulsed,  and  the  head 
shakes  violently,  whilst  from  the  mouth  issnes  a  hissing  or  gurgling 
noise.  The  patient  next  evincing  an  inclination  to  stand  on  his  1^, 
the  bystanders  assist  bim,  and  place  a  stick  in  his  hand,  with  the  aid 
of  which  he  hopa  about,  the  spasmodic  action  of  the  body  still  con- 
tinuing, and  the  head  performing  by  jerks  a  violently  fatiguing  circular 
movement.  This  may  go  on  for  hours,  though  Captain  Samnells  says 
that  no  one  in  his  senses  could  continue  such  exertion  for  many 
minutes.  When  the  Baiga  ia  appealed  to,  to  cast  out  the  spirit,  he 
must  first  ascertain  whether  it  is  QansAm  himself,  or  one  of  his  fami- 
liars, that  haa  possessed  the  victim.  If  it  be  the  great  Qans&m,  the 
Buga  implores  him  to  desist,  meanwhile  gently  anointing  the  victim 
with  butter ;  and  if  the  treatment  is  successful,  the  patient  gradually 
and  naturally  subsides  into  a  state  of  repose  from  which  he  rises  into 
conscionsnesB,  and  restored  to  his  normal  state,  feels  no  fatigue  or 
other  ill-effects  from  the  attack.  This  is  certainly  the  most  thorough 
form  of  demon-worship  with  which  ve  have  met,  and  one  that  must 
appear  to  its  votaries  to  testify  to  its  own  reality  each  time  it  is  resorted 
to."— {Colonel  Dalton's  "  Ethnology  of  Bengal,"  p.  232.) 

It  seema  to  me  nnnecessary  to  say  anything  more  in  proof  of  the 
substantial  identity  of  the  demonolatry  of  Central  and  Southern  India 
with  the  Shamanism  of  Central  and  Northern  Asia.  It  may  be  alleged 
tiiat  similarity  in  mental  characteristics  and  social  circumstances  alone 
might  give  rise  to  this  similarity  in  religious  ideas  and  practices,  and 
I  admit  this  to  be  possible,  nay  probable,  but  it  seems  to  me  mors 
probable  still  that  both  the  superstitions  which  have  now  been  de- 
scribed have  sprung  from  a  common  origin  :  and  I  may  add  that  the 
con&rmity  which  has  been  traced  between  the  old  religion  of  the  Dra- 
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▼idiaoa  uid  tb&t  which  wu  once  the  religioa  of  almoBt  til  the  St^thiiui 
nations  and  tribes  corroborates  the  snspicion  of  the  ScTthiau  relstioa* 
ship,  on  the  whole,  of  the  Dravidian  race. 

Whilst  the  demonoUtroiu  rites  which  I  have  now  described  appear 
to  have  constitnted  the  prerailiag  superstitioD  of  the  andent  Dravi- 
diauB,  ws  meet  also  with  traces  of  the  existence  of  systema  that 
correspond  in  part  to  those  which  preTsiled  amongst  the  Indo-Eoropean 
races. 

The  religion  of  the  Khonds,  Kandhs,  or  Kus,  though  it  contains  a 
demonolatrons  element,  may  be  described  as  in  the  main  a  wonhip  of 
gods  of  rivers  and  mountains,  of  gods  of  the  earth  and  the  skj,  and 
of  the  gods  of  elements  and  genii  loci.  It  is  in  part  an  elementary 
wonhip,  wliich  may  be  allied  in  principle  to  that  of  the  Aryans,  bat 
which  differs  widely  from  it  in  spirit  and  form,  and  appears  to  be  qaite 
independent  of  it  in  origin.  This  remark  especially  applies  to  that 
section  of  the  Khonds  which  used  to  pmotise  human  sacrifices,  and 
delighted'  in  cruelty  and  gloom.  A  worship  of  gods  of  rivets  and 
mountains  similar  to  that  of  the  Khonds  is  found  amongst  some  of  the 
Edls,  and  also  amongst  the  Snb-Himftlayan  tad  fih&t&n  tribes  described 
by  Mr  Hodgson, — in  moat  instances  modified  by  an  element  of  terror, 
and  intermixed  with  demon  worship  pure  and  aimple. 

Amongst  the  Dnridians  of  the  plains  scarcely  any  reliable  trace  of 
the  worship  of  the  elements  has  ever  been  discovered,  except  in  so  &i 
as  it  can  be  shown  to  have  had  a  Brahmanical  origin.  Indeed  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  old  Vedic  or  Elementaiy  worship  of  the 
Brahmans  had  already  merged  into  the  mythological  and  mystical 
system  of  the  Furft^as,  before  tba  Brahmans  effected  a  settlement  ia 
the  South.  So  far  as  appears,  every  usage  of  the  plains  which  is  not 
of  Brahmanical  ori^n  is  either  identical  with  Shamanism  or  allied  to  it. 

The  religion  of  the  Tudas  of  the  Neilgherry  (Nllagiri)  hills  exhibits 
some  peculiarities  which  have  been  regarded  as  '  Scytho-Dmidical'  The 
peculiar  veneration  with  which  the  Tudas  regard  the  manes  of  ancestors; 
their  sacrifices  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  dead ;  the  prominence  given 
in  their  worship  to  offerings  of  toilk  and  clarified  butter ;  their  freedom 
from  the  worship  of  idols;  the  religious  veneration  with  which  they 
regard  a  sacred  bell  which  is  hung  up  in  their  temples  or  sacred 
dairies ;  their  abstinence  from  flesh,  and  living  entirety  on  graia  and 
milk ;  their  exclusion  of  women  from  all  share  in  the  rites  of  worship, 
and  even  from  the  precincts  of  their  temples ;  their  practice  of  poly- 
andria ; — these  and  analogous  peculiarities  of  the  religious  system  and 
social  life  of  the  Tudas  accord  to  a  certain  extent  with  usages  which 
prevailed  in  the  earliest  ages  amongst  most  of  the  tribes  of  the  lodo- 
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Enropean  nc&  Oar  igDoronce  of  tbe  history  of  the  Tndas,  and  of 
the  ciiciimBtMices  which  compelled  them  to  take  refage  in  the  Neilgheny 
hJUa,  renders  it  difficult,  if  not  impoasible,  to  determine  whether  their 
religion  sprang  from  the  tame  origin  as  the  Dravidian  demonoUtry, 
whether  it  ia  to  be  placed  to  the  account  of  their  early  usociation  with 
some  Indo-European  race,  or  whether  it  was  a  gpoDtaneona  d^velopr 
ment  of  the  Tada  mind. 

The  religion  of  the  Tudas  baa  sometimes  been  called  Dmidical, 
Celto-Dmidical,  or  identical  with  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Celts; 
bat,  with  the  exception  of  the  performance  of  some  of  their  rites  in 
the  deep  gloom  of  sacred  groves, — a  practice  which  was  not  peculiar 
to  the  Celts  alone,  bat  which  prevailed  amongst  Tarions  ancient 
nations, — it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  anything  distinctively  or 
certainly  Draidical  in  the  existing  system  of  the  Tudas. 

Since  Uie  appearance  of  the  above  remarks  in  the  first  edition  of  this 
work,  much  progreu  has  been  made  in  the  study  of  the  religion  and 
nasges  of  the  Tudas,  throngh  the  researches  of  Colonel  Marshall,  and 
espedally  those  of  the  Rev.  F.  Metz.  Uost  of  the  information  respect- 
ing the  Tndas  acquired  by  Mr  Metz  dnrisg  a  long  life  of  miuioDary 
labour  amongst  the  hill  tribes  of  the  Keilgberries,'will  be  found  in 
Colonel  Marshall's  book.  It  is  now  known  that  tiie  Tudas  have  a 
priestiy  family  or  clan ;  that  the  bell-god  they  venerate  so  highly  is  a 
memorial  of  the  bell  worn  by  a  succession  of  sacred  cows ;  that  the  men 
of  the  tribe  eat  flesh  once  a  year  in  a  dense  forest ;  and,  in  particular, 
that  the  cows  that  are  slaughtered  at  uid  after  a  foneral,  are  not '  saeri- 
fioes  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  dead,'  hut  are  a  provimon  made  to  supply 
the  spirit  of  tite  deceased  with  milk  (the  chief  food  of  this  pastoral 
race)  in  the  other  world.  Colonel  Marshall,  after  describing  the  rites 
of  the  Tudas  in  detail,  thua  comments  on  the  items  of  information  he 
has  famished  in  chap.  xxii.  pp.  186 — 189:  "What  we  have  seen  in 
IHida  rites  and  ceremonies  is  little  else  than  the  arrangements  which  a 
pastoral  and  communistic  people  have  made  for  the  provision  and  care 
of  an  article  of  food,  donbtiess  at  one  time  essential,  not  merely  for 
due  sustenance,  bnt  to  their  very  existence  in  the  land.  These  customs 
having  throngh  the  course  of  ages  so  mellowed  as  to  have  acquired  all 
the  effect  and  influence  of  sanctity,  we  find  onrselves  now  in  the  inte- 
resting position  of  actual  witnesses  to  the  growth  of  the  earliest  germs 
of  religious  belief  and  observance,  as  they  develop  in  the  mind  of 
primitive  man  from  the  material  nucleus  whence  they  origiciated. 

"We  note  that  the  stage  when  the  cow,  the  nulk-giver  and  support 
OS  which  the  people  have  depended  almost  from  all  time,  has  grown, 
from  an  object  of  the  greatest  solicitude,  to  become  one  of  deep  rever- 
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CDce  and  (ao  f&r  u  they  have  jet  learnt  to  express  themselvea)  of 
worship.  The  flesh  is  not  eaten.  It«  milk  is  almost  sacred.  The 
chattels  of  earij  herds  (the  cow-bell  in  particular)  have  matured  into 
gods,  and  dairies  bear  the  conception  of  temples.  We  find  tlut 
common  milkmen  have,  by  virtue  of  the  sacred  nature  of  such  office, 
advanced  in  popular  estimation  until  they  are  viewed  in  the  aspect  of 
priests.  The  high  prieat,  from  being  a  servant  of  certain  gods,  has 
become  confused  with  godbead  itself.  A  family,  styling  itself  'aons 
of  the  gods,'  has  developed  (though  without  arrogation  to  caste  pre- 
tensions) into  a  Levitical  cUn,  inheritors  of  the  highest  priestly  office ; 
its  males  being  prepared  and  chastened  thereto  in  sacred  groves,  t^ 
the  use  of  a  plant  set  apart  for  the  'purpose,  and  by  abstinence  from 
sensual  pleasures ;  the  females  of  the  entire  tribe  being  not  only  ex- 
cluded from  participation  in  such  duties,  but  debarred  approacli  to  all 
lioly  precincts.  They  acknowledge  the  existence  of  gods,  pvrhaps  even 
of  a  Supreme  Qod  ^sum  Sw&mi),  but  their  ideas  on  the  subject  sra 
quite  undeveloped.  I  think  I  trace  in  them  a  partiality  to  the  regard 
of  ligfit — apart  from  fire — as,  par  exetUrnce,  the  manifestation  of  deitj, 
....  I  submit  this  suggestion  as  one  having  a  possible  value  in 
determining  the  ethnic  afGnities  of  the  Tuda  race,  and  as  pointing  to 
an  interesting  stage  in  Turanian  progress, — that  whence  various  creeds 
have  sprung  and  ramified.  The  Tuda  relj^bn  has  not  the  slightest 
sympathy  with  idolatry,  nor  does  it  pay  attention  to  natural  objects, 
B3  trees  or  rivers;  to  birds,  beasts,  or  reptiles;  nor  to  the  elements. 
No  offerings  to  a  god,  whether  of  flesh  (human  or  animal)  or  fruit  of 
the  SOU,  are  made ;  no  human  victims,  and  no  self-torture.  It  is  not 
that  they  have  risen  above  such  prejudices ;  they  seem  to  me  rather 
not  to  have  attained  the  stage  when  religions  observaoces  commence. 
Circumcision  is  not  performed.  The  memory  of  forefathers  is  piously 
regarded,  but  the  feeling  has  not  expanded  through  veneration  into 
any  form  of  hero-worship.  They  believe  in  transmigration,  but  whether 
of  sonl  or  body,  probably  few  have  formed  any  distinct  ideas.  [They 
dispose  of  their  dead  by  cremation.]  The  funeral  service  seems  to 
favour  the  idea  that  the  transition  of  the  soul  is  the  dogma  wbich, 
though  imexpressed,  lies  like  an  instinct  in  their  minda ;  coupled  with 
the  idea  that  the  soul  is  a  living  solid — a  real  duplicate  Tuda  requiring 
food.  [They  generally  abstain  from  the  eating  of  flesh,  but]  tfae 
practice  certainly  forms  at  present  no  part  of  their  religions  observance, 
I  would  place  the  state  of  their  belief  in  witchcraft  and  the  work  of 
demons  and  other  unseen  agencies  somewhat  on  a  parallel  with  that 
of  their  knowledge  of  divine  work.  Neither  one  nor  the  other  troubles 
them  mncL     Thougb  they  do,  to  a  certain  extent,  practise  demoD- 
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olatrf,  the;  do  not  do  so  with  the  enthiuiasm  of  other  primitive  races 
of  South  ladia.  Indeed  I  had  not  one  opportnnitf  of  witnessing  feats 
of  exorcism. 

"  I  incline  to  the  belief  that  in  any  matters  of  religion  beyond  what 
I  haTs  described,  they  have  been  influenced  through  the  prorimity  of 
cognate  races,  who  themselres,  again,  have  at  different  periods  been 
variously  Hinduised  or  iuocolated  with  the  strange  customs  of  other 
tribes  in  India,  cognate  oi  otherwise.  Thus,  throngh  the  Aryans,  the 
Tnda  sense  of  edoralion  has  been  educated;  more  gods  have  been 
introduced  than  he  knows  what  to  do  with ;  and  his  natural  love  of 
relics  has  been  intensified  and  improved.  From  being  at  first  memorials 
of  cattle  herds,  the  relics  have  grown  to  be  venerated  aa  souvenirs  of 
ancestors.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mildness  and  contentodness  of  the 
tribe  have  {so  I  think)  led  them  to  drop  or  to  avoid  much  of  the 
demonolatroua  habit  of  other  members  of  that  Dravidian  race  to  which 
they  belong.  Certainly  any  raperior  ideas ;  any  notions  of  the  soul, 
or  of  un,  and  all  forms  of  invocation  in  prayer,  small  aa  even  collec- 
tively they  may  appear  to  be,  bear  the  appearance  of  their  having  come 
to  them  through  the  ioBtrumeatality  of  the  Aryans ;  partly,  no  doubt, 
from  firabmanical  sources :  in  part,  perhaps,  in  course  of  some  very 
early  contiguity,  antecedent  to  the  migration  of  either  race,  from  a 
common  cradle-land,  into'India." 

The  supposition  of  the  Druidical  character  of  the  Tnda  religion  arose 
in  part  from  the  error  of  attributing  to  the  Tndas  varions  remains 
which  were  peculiar  to  an  earlier  and  apparently  extinct  raca  Those 
remains  consist  of  cairns  or  barrows,  cromlechs,  kist-vaens,  and  circles 
of  upright,  loose  stones,  which  are  nearly  identical  in  form  with  those 
that  are  found  in  Europe  in  the  ancient  seats  of  the  Celts  :  and  what- 
ever mystery  may  hang  over  the  origin  of  those  remains,  and  over  the 
race  of  which  they  are  the  only  surviving  relics,  there  seems  no  reason 
for  hesitating  to  style  them  Druidical  It  must  be  nnderatood,  how- 
ever, that  the  term  'Dmidical'  is  used  not  scientifically,  but  only  in  a 
vague  general  sense,  like  that  in  which  the  word  'Scythian'  bused. 
In  the  cairns  or  barrows  referred  to,  vases,  cinerary  urns,  and  other 
vessels  of  glazed  pottery  are  often  found,  which  sometimes  contain 
human  bones,  more  or  less  charred,  and  mixed  with  ashes,  sometimes 
a  little  animal  charcoal  alone.  Uost  of  these  vessels  have  a  peculiar 
glaze  •  of  a  rich  red  colour,  with  a  xig-zag  ornamentation  :  some  have 

*  Dr  Hunter,  of  tha  Muln*  School  of  Art.ui  eminaDl  Kuthoritj  on  tb«M  matten, 
eipUina  tbat  thii  is  not  what  i«  lechDiedly  called  a  gliia,  bnt  a  peculiar,  akil- 
fullf  executed  poUth.     Saa  Indian  Antiquary,  137S,  in  a  paper  by  tha  Kev.  Mr 
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ft  black  gljufl.  Bnaa  aai  iron  implements  of  agricnUure  eoil  of  war 
ixte  often  been  diacoTsred  in  them :  in  several  instances  a  bell  haa 
been  found,  bs  in  some  of  the  Celtic  barrows  in  England ;  and  occa- 
sionally gold  ornaments  hare  come  to  light  Though  these  remains 
seem  to  be  nndoabtedlj  Draidical  in  character,  it  does  not  follow  that 
thej  belong  to  a  period  of  very  high  antiquity.  On  the  contrary,  tli«j 
can  set  np  no  dum  to  an  antiquity  equal  to  that  of  many  Dmidieal 
remaiiu  found  in  Europe. 

The  rich  glau  of  the  pottery ;  the  elegance  of  the  shapo  of  aoma 
of  the  Tessels  (compared  with  the  mde  cinerary  nms  discovered  in  tbe 
British  bairowB) ;  the  presence  of  implements  of  iron  ;  the  wprfiaent* 
tions  of  processions  with  mnsical  instmments  and  led  horses,  wbidt  an 
rudely  scolptnred  on  the  sides  of  some  of  the  cromlechs ;  the  presence 
of  gold  ornaments ; — all  these  circumstances  denote  a  superior  dviliaa- 
tion  to  that  of  the  primitive  Celts,  and  therefore  probably  a  mncb  l«t«r 
origin  of  the  relics.  If  it  be  tme,  as  it  is  confidently  asserted  (tfaongh 
I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  the  tmth  of  the  statement),  that  a 
Roman  aureus  wu  discoTered  in  one  of  the  barrows,  the  race  by  whidt 
^ose  Draidical  rites  were  practised  must  have  survived  for  sttveral 
centuries  after  the  Christian  era,  if  not  down  to  a  comparatively  late 
time. 

At  first  it  was  enpposed  that  cairns  and  other  so-called  Dniidieal 
remains  were  discoverable  only  on  the  Neilgherry  hills;  and  heucs  it 
was  natoial  that  these  remains  should  at  first  be  attributed  to  the 
Tudas,  the  supposed  aborigines  of  the  Keilgherries,  who  are  as  peculiar 
in  their  customs  as  in  their  language.  On  further  resesjch  it  was 
found  that  ther  people  to  whom  those  remains  belonged  had  practiaed 
agriculture;  whereas  the  Tudas  were  ignorant  of  agriculture,  and 
appeared  to  have  always  lived  a  pastoral,  wandering  life.  It  was 
BubaequentJy  discovered  that  the  Tudas  neither  claimed  tiie  cainia  sind 
cromlechs  as  belonging  to  themselves  or  Hieir  ancestors,  nor  regarded 
them  with  reverence;  that  their  ritea  of  sepulture  were  altogether 
difterent  from  those  of  the  ancient  people  who  nsed  those  caima  ;  and 
that  they  ascribed  them  to  a  people  still  more  ancient  than  themBalves, 
by  whom  they  asserted  that  the  plateau  of  the  Neilgherries  waa  in- 
habited prior  to  their  arrival.  Sometimes  they  designated  the  caims  as 
burial  places  of  the  Kurubas  or  Kummbas,  a  race  of  nomad  sbepberda 
who  once  overspread  a  conaideiaUe  part  of  the  Tamil  country  (posaibly 
the  'nomadic  Strm'  of  Ptolemy),  and  of  whom  a  few  scattered  relics 
still  inhabit  the  slopes  of  the  Keilgherries.  It  appeared,  however, 
that  similar  cairns  or  barrows,  containing  a  great  variety  of  similar 
remuns,  but  of  a  more  advanced  order  and  in  a  better  condition. 
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existed  in  iuunense  nnmbers  on  the  Ana-mala  hills, — a  range  of  hills 
on  the  south  side  of  the  great  Coimbatoor  gap,  which  forms  the  com- 
mencement and  the  northern  face  of  the  Sonthem  Qhauts ;  and  further 
investigation  proved  their  existence,  not  only  in  monntun  ranges,  bot 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  Dekhan  and  Penineular  India,  from  Nag- 
pore  to  Tinnivellf,  and  also  in  various  districts  in  the  presidency  of 
Bombay.  Similar  remains  are  found  also  in  Circassia  and  Russia ; 
and  circles  of  stones  surrounding  ancient  graves  are  found  both  on  the 
kSouthem  Arabian  coast  and  in  the  Somali  country  in  Africa. 

This  discovery  has  had  the  effect  of  disconnecting  the  cairns  and 
other  so-called  Draidieal  remains  of  the  Neilghenies  from  the  Tudas, 
almost  as  completely  as  from  any  other  Dravidian  race  oi  tribe  that 
now  exists ;  and  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  relics  which  have 
been  discovered  in  snch  nnmbers  not  only  in  the  Neilgherriee,  bat  in 
many  other  parts  of  India,  and  in  the  plains  as  well  as  on  the  moun- 
tuns,  and  also  the  ulterior  question  of  the  relationship  and  history  of 
the  people  of  whom  these  relics  are  the  only  monuments  that  remun, 
have  now  become  problems  of  a  more  general  and  of  a  deeply  interest- 
ing character.  Captain  Meadows  Taylor  has  discovered  and  examined 
a  tai^s  number  of  these  remains  at  Bsjan  Koloor,  in  Sorapoor,  and  also 
at  Siwaiji,  near  Ferozabad,  on  the  Bhima-  and  has  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  comparison  of  them  with  similar  remains  found  in 
England.     He  calls  them  '  Scytho-Celtic,'  or  '  Scytho-Dmidical.' 

More  is  now  known  about  the  cairns  of  the  Neilgherries  than  was 
known  when  the  above  remarks  first  appeared.  The  late  Hr  Breeks, 
of  the  Madras  Civil  Service,  devoted  much  time  and  labour  to  the 
examination  of  those  remains,  in  which  he  was  much  assisted  by  Mr 
Meti.  Mr  Breeks  was  understood  to  have  a  book  on  the  subject 
nearly  ready  for  publication  at  the  time  of  his  death.  That  book  has 
not  yet  appeared,  but  I  am  indebted  to  private  commnnicationB  from 
Mr  Metz  for  the  follovring  items  of  information.  There  are  no  less 
than  six  different  kinds  of  cairns  and  cromlechs  on  the  Neilgherries, 
of  which  only  one  kind,  that  called  azdrama,  small  stone  circles,  can 
be  attributed  to  the  ancient  Tudaa  The  Tudas  make  use  of  those 
circles  up  to  the  present  day  as  places  for  the  burning  of  their  dead. 
Of  the  stnictores  generally  called  eromleehs,  one  kind  is  called  Btra- 
kallu  (Can.  'hero-stones').  These  appear  to  be  sculptured  memorials 
of  great  men,  and  some  of  them  are  evidently  modem.  Memorials 
of  a  similar  nature  are  still  erected  by  the  Kummbu,  one  of  the 
Neilgherry  tribes.  Another  kind  was  erected,  be  says,  by  the  Badagas, 
the  moat  nnmeroua  of  the  Neilgherry  tribes,  after  their  arrival  from  the 
Canarese  country  several  centuries  ago.    The  kist-vaens,  Mr  Metz  says. 
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are  called  M&i-iara  maue,  tbe  house  of  the  Marias  or  Maurias,  whom 
he  identifies  with  Uabeck  Tatars,  or  the  Maurja  nice. 

It  is  in  these  kist-vaena  that  the  potteiy  with  the  rich  red  glaze  ia 
foand,  and  many  of  the  clay  figures  found  in  them  are  represented 
with  a  high  Tatar  head-dress.  These  remiuuB  are  not  claimed  hj  any 
of  the  races  nov  existing  on  the  hills,  and  seem  to  be  of  considerable 
antiquity.  One  of  the  caima  of  this  description  opened  by  Mr  Breeks 
had  an  immense  tree  growing  ont  of  it  and  over  it,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  at  least  eight  hundred  years  old. 

The  N^eilgherry  cairns  and  the  cairns  of  a  umilar  natnre  found  else- 
where in  India  have  often  been  styled  Druldical  remains.  Whether 
they  are  properly  called  Druidical  or  not,  they  are  not  on  this  acconnt 
necessarily  Celtic,  for  the  practice  of  rites  of  what  is  called  a  Druidic»l 
character  and  the  use  of  cairas  and  barrows  were  not  confined  to  the 
Celts,  but  appear  to  have  prevailed  also  amougst  the  Finns,  the 
Euraskians,  and  the  other  Scythians  by  whom  Europe  was  inhabited 
prior  (1)  to  the  arrival  of  the  Celtic  race ;  and  traces  of  the  same 
system  of  religion  and  sepulture  have  been  discovered  in  various  parts 
of  Northern  and  Central  Asia.  The  other  term,  '  Scytho-Druidical,' 
seems  an  unobjectionable  one. 

It  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  nninquiring  habit  of  the  Indian 
mind,  that  though  cairns  of  various  kinds  are  found  in  so  many  dis. 
tricts  in  India,  no  class  of  Hind^  know  anything  of  the  race  to  vrhich 
they  belonged,  and  that  neither  in  Sanskrit  literature  nor  in  that  of 
the  Dravidian  languages  is  any  tradition  on  the  subject  contained. 
The  Tamil  people  are  said  sometimes  to  call  the  calms  by  the  name  of 
pdy-du-htrit.  I  have  not  heard  this  word  used  myself,  nor  do  I  find  it 
in  Winslow's  "  Tamil  Dictionary,"  but  it  sounds  like  a  word  really  osed 
by  some  class  of  the  people,  intri  means  a  pit  or  grave,  and  pd^n 
denotes  anything  connected  with  the  F&i^dus,  or  Plndava  brothers,  to 
whom,  all  over  India,  ancient  mysterious  structures  are  generally  attri- 
buted. To  call  anything  '  a  work  of  the  FAndavas '  is  equivalent  to 
terming  it  'Cyclopean'  in  Qreece, 'awork  of  thePicts'  in  Scotland,  or 
'a  work  of  Nimrod'  in  Asiatic  Turkey;  and  it  means  only  that  the 
strncture  to  which  the  name  is  applied  was  erected  in  some  remote  age, 
by  a  people  of  whom  nothing  is  now  known.  In  Malay&|am  the  term 
appears  not  as  Pl.9dn(k)kun,  but  as  F(lndl(k)kuTi,  which  seema  to 
mean  a  sepulchre  of  the  Tamilians  [called  F&Qdis  in  Slah^ar,  from 
their  connection  with  the  P&iidyan  kingdom],  but  is  defined  in  Qan- 
dert's  Dictionary  to  mean  an  ancient  sepulchre.  This  form  of  the  word 
and  explanation  would  seem  to  disconnect  the  term  altogether  from  the 
PttQdava  brothers.    In  the  extreme  south  of  the  peninsula  where  I  have 
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myself  lived — on  both  sides  of  the  Olutits — the  priniupal  peculiarity  of 
the  cairna  I  have  met  witU  is  that  they  contain  a  very  lai^  am  or  jar, 
filled  with  hnman  bones,  sometimw  partially  chaired,  with  a  number  of 
beautiful  little  vesseb  of  various  sh^>es  made  of  glazed  pottery,  and 
with  relics  of  iron  weapons.  These  nrna  are  sometimes  found  in  large 
numbers  crowded  together,  without  being  enclosed  in  stone  chambera 
or  suiToonded  with  circles  of  stones,  bnt  simply  embedded  in  the  earth. 
The  name  given  to  this  sepulchral  am  in  Tinnevelly  Is  mudu  muitar 
tdri.  If  this  were  a  correct  word,  it  would  mean  the  tdrt,  or  jar,  in 
which  were  placed  those  '  persons  who  were  emancipated  by  reason  of 
age '  or  '  in  the  ancient  period.'  This  explanation  would  be  quite  suit- 
able to  the  ideas  that  sow  prevail  in  the  Tamil  country  with  regard  to 
the  people  who  were  interred  in  those  jars.  They  are  supposed  to  be 
people  who  had  abrank  through  age  to  so  small  a  size  that  they  were 
generally  put  in  little  lamp-niches  in  the  walls  of  the  houses  to  keep 
them  out  of  the  way  of  harm ;  but  when  at  last  their  friends  were 
thoroughly  tired  of  them,  they  were  put  in  these  sepulchral  jars  and 
left  to  die.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  the  human  remains  found  ia  these 
jars  are  of  the  ordinary  site,  and  it  is  evident  that  they  had  generally 
been  burnt  before  being  collected  and  placed  in  the  jar,  I  mentiou 
this  tradition  oidy  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  people  of  these 
times  know  nothing  whatever  about  the  people  so  interred.  They 
do  not  know  even  whether  they  belonged  to  the  same  race  as  them- 
selvea  or  not 

It  has  often  been  suggested  that  these  remains  may  have  be- 
longed to  the  Buddhists,  and  the  proficiency  in  the  arts  the  relics 
exhibit  would  render  this  supposition  a  very  natural  one.  I  have 
never  noticed  anything,  however,  which  would  distinctively  connect 
these  urns  with  the  Buddhists,  though  traditions  about  the  Jaiuas  still 
survive ;  and  the  people  are  never  found  to  entertain  the  idea  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  urns  were  Buddhists  or  Jaiuas.  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  Tamil  country  these  urns,  as  appears  from  Winslow's  Dic- 
tionary, are  called  mada  madakka,  (t)t&ri,  the  jar  which  boils  up 
violently,  or  boils  over.  It  is  evident  that  this  name  was  ori^nally 
the  same  as  that  already  mentioned,  bnt  it  is  not  quite  clear  which  was 
the  original  and  which  the  corrnptton.  The  meaning  given  by  Wins- 
low  is  identical — "  a  Large  earthen  jar  wherein  very  old  pereons  in 
ancieut  times  were  placed  and  interred."  In  Dr  Qundert's  "Ualay- 
&{am  Dictionary "  (Appendix),  the  word  nannu .-  ttannakn&di  is  thus 
explained :  "  A  kind  of  cairn ;  of  two  kinds ;  1,  a  deep  and  narrow 
clay  nm  {ku!ri46iC),  buried  perpendicularly,  with  a  stone  lid,  contain- 
ing bones,  the  tools  of  die  deceased,  <ic. ;  2,  a  monument  of  stone  slaba 
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hsTing  three  sides  and  a  roof,  bat  open  towardi  the  east,  containing 
undergronnd  aa  above.  (F&lgb&t,  South  Malabar.)  The  popular  belief 
is  that  In  Trgt&ynga  men  became  very  old  and  shrank  to  the  size  of  a 
cat,  when  they  were  put  into  these  pots  or  monuments  in  order  not  to 
trouble  the  living." 

It  is  evident  that  farther  investigation  is  required  before  the  myatery 
that  hangs  over  the  class  of  people  that  disposed  of  their  dead  in  these 
c^ms  and  nms  is  dispelled.  Nothing  that  can  be  regarded  as  distinc- 
tively connecting  theni  with,  or  disconnecting  tliem  from,  any  race  or 
the  followera  of  any  religion,  has,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  yet  dis- 
covered, and  tradition  is  utterly  at  fault,  ■  The  supposition  that  the 
builders  of  the  cairns  had  settled  in  India  earlier  than  the  Dravidians, 
and  were  expelled  by  the  Dravidians  from  the  plains,  and  forced  to 
take  refuge  in  the  hills  and  jungles,  where  they  gradually  died  out, 
would  accord  with  some  of  the  circumstances  now  mentioned ;  bat  it  is 
inconsistent  with  the  proofs  of  the  civilisation  of  the  race  we  meet  with, 
and  in  particular  with  the  beauty  of  their  pottery.  If  it  should  be 
held,  en  the  other  hand,  that  tiiey  were  a  race  of  nomadic  Scytlio- 
Druidical  shepherds,  who  wandered  into  India  after  it  was  peopled 
and  settled,  and  then  wandered  ontifigain,  the  circnmstauce  that  these 
remuns  are  found  most  plentifully  in  remote  mountainous  regions 
renders  this  supposition  an  improbable  one.  The  improbability  of  the 
supposition  would,  however,  be  diminished  if  we  were  to  suppose  &at 
this  shepherd  people,  inatflad  of  retracing  their  steps  and  waudering  out 
of  India,  formed  alliances  with  the  Dravidians,  and  gradually  merged 
in  the  mass  of  the  Dravidian  race. 

Whether  the  people  to  whom  these  remains  belonged  were  or  were 
not  Dravidians,  identical  with  the  Dravidians  of  the  present  time  in 
everything  but  the  mode  in  which  they  disposed  of  their  dead,  is  a 
point  which  cannot  be  settled  till  we  know  something  more  of  them  ; 
but  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  probable  that  their  peculiar  rites  of  sepul- 
ture had  their  origin  in  India.*  The  resemblance  of  the  barrows,  crom- 
lechs, &c.,  and  their  contents  to  the  Dniidical  remains  which  are 
discovered  in  the  andent  seats  of  the  Celtic  and  Scythian  races  in 
Europe,  seems  to  be  too  remarkable  to  be  accounted  for  on  any  otlier 
supposition  than  that  of  their  derivation  from  a  common  origin. 
Hence  the  people  by  whom  Dniidical  rites  were  introduced  into  India 
most  have  brought  them  with  them  from  Central  Asia ;  and  this  wonld 
favour  the  conclusion  that  they  must  have  entered  India  at  averyeturly 

"  See  a  paper  on  this  (ubjeet,  by  tho  Eev.  Maurica  Pbillipe,  in  the  /wfian  J  iKi- 
gwiry  for  1873. 
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period — k  period  perlups  as  euij  as  the  iatrodaction  of  Dniidical  rites 
into  Europe.  On  this  snppoaitioa  it  aeemB  to  be  neceeaary  to  suppose 
that  they  kept  tbemaelves  separated  from  the  varions  races  that  entered 
India  eubseqaently,  and  that  they  imitated  the  civilisation  of  the  newer 
immigrants  withont  abandoning  their  own  peculiarities.  It  is  an  argu- 
ment against  this  sappoaition,  bowerer,  that  it  has  to  be  held  that 
those  people  have  everywhere  disappeared,  and  that  not  even  the 
faintest  tradition  of  their  existence  survives. 

On  a  review  of  the  variooa  particniara  which  have  been  mentioned 
above  respecting  the  religious  usages  of  the  Non-Aryauised  Dravidians, 
including  the  Khonda  and  the  Tudas,  and  also  the  unknown  race  that 
practised  quati  Druidical  rites,  it  may  be  concluded  that  a  large  number, 
perhaps  the  majority,  of  the  ancient  Dravidian  inhabitants  of  India 
were  demonolateis  or  Shamanites,  like  the  majority  of  the  ancient 
Scythian  tribes  of  Upper  Asia,  whilst  it  also  seems  probable  that  there 
existed  amongst  them  a  strong  under-current  of  Indo-European  ten- 
dencies. This  result  exactly  accords  with  the  supposition  which  has 
already  been  deduced  &om  lingual  comparison  respecting  the  relation- 
ship or  a£Sliation  of  the  Dravidian  race,  viz.,  that  is  basis  and  origin 
it  is  rather  Scythian  than  Indo-European,  but  with  a  deep-seated  and 
very  ancient  admixture  of  the  Indo-European  elemenL 
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